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Invnfton   cf  the  Sects Battle  of   Mcirjlon-mocr 

Battle  of  jCropredy-hrid^e Efex's  forces 

difarmed Second  battle  of  Newbury Rife 

and  character  of  the  independents— — Self-denying 

ordinance Fairfax ^     Cromwel Treaty   of 

Vxbrjd'ge Execution  of  Laud. 


"^HE  king  had  hitherto,  during  the  courfe  of  the  chap. 
war,  obtained  many  advantages  over  the  parlia-  "^ 

merit,  and  had  raifed  himfelf  from  that  low  con-  i^,^^, 
ditlon,  into  which  he  had  at  firft  fallen,  to  be  nearly  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  his  adverfaries.  Yorkfhire,  and 
all  the  northern  counties,  were  reduced  by  the  marquefs 
of  Newcaftle  ;  and,  excepting  Hull,  the  parliament  was 
mailer  of  no  garrifon  in  thefe  quarters.  In  the  weft, 
Plymouth  alone,  having  been  i^  vain  befieged  by  prince 
Maurice,  refiftcd  the  king's  authority  ;  And  had  it  not 
.Vol,  VII,  B  been 
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C  H  A  P.  been  for  the  difappointment  in  the  enterprize  of  Glocef- 
■  '    ,  ter,  the  royal  garrifons  had  reached,  without  interrup- 

X644.      tion,  from  one  end   of  the  kingdom  to  the  other ;    and 
had  occupied  a  greater  extent  of  ground,  than  thofe  of 
the  parliament.     Many  of  the  royal  ids  flattered  them- 
felves,  that  the  fame  vigorous  fpirit,  which  had  elevated 
them  to  the  prefent  height  of  power,  would  ftill  favour 
their  progrefs,  and  obtain  them  a  final  vi6tory^over  their 
enemies:  But  thofe  who  judged  more  foundly,  obferved, 
that,  befides  the  acceflion  of  the  whole  Scottifli  nation 
to  the  fide  of  the  parliament ;  the  very  principle,    on 
which  the  royal  fuccefles   had  been  founded,  was  every 
day  acquired,  more  and   more,  by   the  oppofite  party. 
The  king's  troops,  full  of  gentry  and  nobility,  had  ex- 
erted a  valour  fuperior  to  their  enemies,  and  had  hitherto 
been  fuccefsful  in  almoft  every  rencounter  :    But  in  pro- 
portion as  the  whole  nation  became  warlike,  by  the  con- 
tinuance of   civil    difcords,    this    advantage  was    more 
equally  fhared  ;    and  .fuperior  numbers,  it  was  expelled, 
muft  at  laft  obtain  the  victory.     The  king's  troops  alfo, 
ill  paid,  and  deftitute  of  every  necefTary,  could  not  poffi'- 
bly  be  retained  in  equal  difcipline  with  the  parliamentary 
forces,  to  whom  all  fupplies  were  furnifhed  from  un- 
exhaufted  ftores  and  treafures  ^.     The  feverity  of  man- 
ners, fo  much- afFe6led  by  thefe  zealous  religionifts,  af- 
fifted  their  military  inflitutionsj  and  the  rigid  inflexibility 
of  charadler,    by  which  the  auftere  reformers  of  church 
and  ftate  were  diftinguiffied,  enabled  the  parliamentary 
chiefs  to  reflrain  their  foldisrs  within  flricler  rules  and 
more  exa<5t  order.    And  while  the  king's  officers  indulged 
themfelves  even  in  greater  licences,  than  thofe  to  which, 
during  times  of  peace,  they  had  been  accuflomed,  they 
were  apt,  both  to  negle6l  their  military  duty,  and  to  fet 
a  pernicious  example  of  diforder,  to  the  foldiers  under 
their  commajid, 

a  Rufli,  vol,  vi,  p.  560, 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  all  Eng-iifh-  chap. 

^  LVII. 

men,  who  ferved  abroad,  were  invited  over,  and  treated  v__.- — ,_; 
with  extraordinary  refpeil :  And  moft  of  them,  being  *^4+» 
defcended  of  good  families,  and  by  reafon  of  their  ab- 
fence,  unacquainted  with  the  new  principles,  which 
deprelTed  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  had  inlifted  under 
■the  royal  ftandard.  But  it  is  obfervable,  that,  though 
the  military  profeflion  requires  great  genius,  and  long 
experience,  in  the  principal  commanders,  all  its  fubor- 
dinate  duties  may  be  difcharged  by  ordinary  talent:^,  and 
from  fuperficial  pra6lice.  Citizens  and  country-gentlcr- 
men  foon  became  excellent  officers ;  and  the  generals  of 
greateft  fame  and  capacity  happened,  all  of  them,  to 
fpring  up  on  the  fide  of  the  parliament.  The  courtier? 
and  great  nobility,  in  the  other  party,  checlced  the 
growth  of  any  extraordinary  genius  among  the  fubordi- 
nate  officers ;  and  every  man  there,  as  in  a  regular  efta- 
bliflied  government:,  was  confined  to  the  ftation,  in  which 
his  birth  had  placed  him. 

The  king,  that  he  might  make  preparations,  during 
winter,  for  the  enfuing  campaign,  fummoned  to  Oxford 
all  the  members  of  either  houfe,  who  adhered  to  his 
interefts  j  and  endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  name 
of  parliament,  fo  paffionately  cheriflied  by  the  Englifh 
nation''.  The  houfe  of  peers  was  pretty  full  j  and 
befides  the  nobility,  employed  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  it  contained  twice  as  many  members  as  voted 
at  Weftminfter.  The  houfe  of  commons  confifted  of 
about  140  ;  which  amounted  not  to  above  half  of  the 
©ther  houfe  of  commons  ''. 

So  extremely  light  had  government  hitherto  lain  upon 
the  people,  that  the  very  name  of  excife  was  unknown  to 
them  i    and    among    the   other   evils   arifing  from   thefc 

b  Rufh,  voK  vL  p.  559.  "^  IJcm,  P'5^6,  574,  575, 
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CHAP,  domeftic  wars,  V/as  the  introtlu£l:ion  of  that  impofl  into 
i^.'^  Enr^Iand.  The  parliament  at  Weftminfter  having  voted 
I644.  an  excife  on  beer,  wine,  and  other  commodities  ;  thofe 
at  Oxford  imitated  the  example,  and  conferred  that  reve* 
nue  on  the  king.  And  in  order  to  enable  him  the  better 
to  recruit  his  army,  they  granted  him  the  fum  of  100,000 
pounds,  to  be  levied  by  way  of  loan  upon  the  fubjeiir 
The  king  circulated  privy  feals,  counterfigned  by  the 
fpcakers  of  both  houfes,  requiring  the  loan  of  particular 
fumsj  from  fuch  perfons  as  lived  within  his  quarters  "*. 
Neither  party  had  as  yet  got  above  the  pedantry  of  re-* 
preaching  their  antagonifts  with  thefe  illegal  meafures. 

The  Weftminfter  parliament  paffed  a  whimfical  ordi- 
nance, commanding  all  the  inhabitants  of  London  and 
the  neighbourhood,  to  retrench  a  meal  a  week,  and  to 
pay  the  value  of  it  for  the  fupport  of  the  public  caufe  ^, 
It  is  eafiiy  imagined,  that,  provided  the  money  was  paid, 
thev  troubled  thernfclvcs  very  little  about  the  execution  of 
their  ordinance. 

Such  was  the  king's  fituation,  that,  in  order  to  reftore 
peace  to  the  nation,  he  had  no  occafion  to  demand  any 
other  terms,  than  the  reiloring  of  the  laws  and  conftitu^ 
tion  ;  the  replacing  him  in  the  fame  rights  which  had 
ever  been  enjoyed  by  his,  predeceflbrs  ;  .  and  the  re-efta-» 
blifhin'g,  on  its  ancient  bafis,  the  whole  frame  of  govern- 
ment, civil  as  well  as  ecclefiartical.  And  that  he  might 
facilitate  an  end,  feemingly  fo  defu-able,  he.  oftered  to 
employ  means  equally  popular,  an  univerfal  act  of  obli- 
vion, and  a  toleration  or  indulgence  to  tender  coiifci- 
enccs.  Nothing  therefore  could  contribute  more  to  his 
interefts,  than  e\ery  difcourfe  of  peace,  and  every  dif- 
cuffion  of  the  conditions,  upon  which  that  bleiling  could 
be  obtained.  For  this  reafon,  ha  folicited  a  treaty,  on 
all  occafions,  and  defned  a  conference  and  mutual  exami- 

^  Rufh.  vti],  vi,  p.  590.         ^  Dugdale,  p,  119.     Ruili,  vol.  vi.  p.  74S, 
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nation  of  prctenfions,  even  when  he  entertained  no  hopes, 
that  any  conclufion  could  pofiibly  refult  from  it. 

For  like  reafons,  the  parliament  wifely  avoided,  as 
much  as  they  could,  all  advances  tov/ards  negociation, 
and  were  cautious  not  to  expofe  too  eafily  to  ceniare  thofe 
high  terms,  which  their  apprehenfions  or  their  ambition 
made  them  previoufly  demand  of  the  king.  Though 
their  partizans  were  blinded  with  the  thickefl  veil  of  reli- 
gious prejudices,  they  dreaded  to  bring  their  pretenfions 
to  the  teft,  or  lay  them  open  before  the  v/hole  nation. 
In  oppofition  to  the  facred  authority  of  the  laws,  to  the 
venerable  precedents  of  many  ages,  the  popular  leaders 
were  afhamed  to  plead  nothing  but  fears  and  jealoufies, 
which  were  not  avowed  by  the  conflltution,  and  for 
which,  neither  the  perfonal  character  of  Charles,  fo  full, 
of  virtue,  nor  his  fituation,  fo  deprived  of  all  independ- 
ent authority,  feemed  to  afford  any  reafonable  foundation, 
Grievances  which  had  been  fully  redrefled ;  powers, 
either  legal  or  illegal,  which  had  been  entirely  renounced ; 
it  feemed  unpopular,  and  invidious,  and  ungrateful,  any 
farther  to  infifl  op. 

The  king,  that  he  might  abate  the  univerfal  venera-. 
tion,  paid  to  the  name  of  parliament,  had  ilTued  a  decla-? 
ration,  in  which  he  fet  forth  all  the  tumults,  by  which 
himfelf  and  his  partizans  in  both  houfes  had  been  driven 
from  London ;  and  he  thence  inferred,  that  the  affembly 
j^t  Weftminfter  was  no  longer  a  free  parliament,  and, 
till  its  liberty  was  reftored,  was  intitled  to  no  authority. 
As  this  declaration  was  an  obflacle  to  all  treaty,  fome 
contrivance  feemed  requifite,  in  order  to  elude  it. 

A  LETTER  was  Written,  in  the  foregoing  year,  to  the 
C^rl  of  EfTex,  and  fubfcribed  by  the  prince,  the  duke  of 
York,  and  forty-three  noblemen  ^.     They  there  exhort 

f  Clarendon,  vol.  ill,  p,  441;  Ru(h.  vol.  vi,  p.  566.  Whitlocke,  p.  77.    . 
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C  HAP.  hjn^  (-Q  j,g  j^,-,  inftrument  for  rcftoring  peace,  and  to  pro- 
c-'-,.-— J  mote  that  happy  end  with  thofe,  by  whom  he  was  em- 
'^44-  ployed.  Eflex,  though  much  difgufted  with  the  parlia- 
ment, though  apprehenfive  of  the  extremities  to  which 
they  were  driving,  though  defirous  of  any  reafonable 
accom.modatioi;! ;  yet  was  ftill  more  refolute  to  preferve 
an  honourable  fidelity  to  the  trufl:  repofed  in  him.  He 
replied,  that,  as  the  paper  fent  him  neither  contained  any 
addrefs  to  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  nor  any  acknow- 
ledgement of  their  authority,  he  could  not  communicate 
it  to  them.  Like  propofals  had  been  reiterated  by  the 
king,  during  the  enfuing  campaign,  and  met  flill  with  a 
like  anfwer  from  Eflex  ^ 

In  order  to  make  a  new  trial  for  a  treaty,  the  king, 
this  fpring,  fent  another  letter  directed  to  the  lords  and 
commons  of  parliament  affembled  at  Weftminfter  :  But 
as  he  alfo  mentioned,  in  the  letter,  the  lords  and  com- 
mons of  parliament  affembled  at  Oxford,  and  declared, 
that  his  fcope  and  Intention  was  to  make  provlfion,  that 
all  the  mem.bers  of  both  houfes  might  fecurelymeet  in  a 
full  and  free  convention  ;  the  parliament,  perceiving  the 
conclufion  implied,  refufed  all  treaty  upon  fuch  terms  ''. 
And  the  king,  who  knew  what  fmall  hopes  there  were 
of  accommodation,  would  not  abandon  the  pretenfions, 
which  he  had  affumed;  nor  acknowledge  the  two  houfes, 
more  openly,  for  a  free  parliament. 

This  winter  the  famous  Pym  died  ;  a  man  as  much 
hated  by  one  party,  as  refpefted  by  the  other.  At  Lon- 
don, he  was  confidered  as  the  vidlim  to  national  liberty, 
who  had  abridged  his  life  by  inceflant  labours  for  the 
interefts  of  his  country  ' :  At  Oxford,  he  was  believed 
to  have  been  ftruck  with  an  uncommon  difeafe,  and  to 

E  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  444.     Rurti,  vol.  v'.  p.  C69,  570.     Whjtlocke, 
p.  54.  h  ClarendoHj  vol.  iii.  p.  4:9.     >Miitiocke,  p.  79. 

i  Ibid.  p.  66. 
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have  been  confumed  with  vermlne ;  as  a  mark  of  divine  c  ha  p. 
vengeance,  for  his  multiplied  crimes  and  treafons.     He  \^^,.^ — ^ 
had  been  fo  little  ftudious  of  improving  his  private  fortune      ^^4+« 
in  thofe  civil  wars,  of  which  he  had  been  one  principal 
author,  that  the  parliament  thought  themfelves  obliged, 
out  of  gratfitude,  to  pay  the  debts  which  he  had  con- 
tracted ^,     We  now  return  to  the  military  operations, 
which,  during  the  winter,  were  carried  on  with  vigor  in. 
feveral  places,  notwithftanding  the  fev^erity  of  the  feafon. 

The  forces,  brought  from  Ireland,  were  landed  at 
Moftyne  in  North-Wales ;  and  being  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  lord  Biron,  they  befieged  and  took  the  caftlcs  of 
Hawarden,  Beefton,  Afton,  and  Deddington-houfe  ^ 
No  place  in  Chefhiie  or  the  neighbourhood  now  adhered 
to  the  parliament,  except  Nantwich  :  And  to  this  town 
Biron  laid  fiege  during  the  depth  of  winter.  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  alarmed  at  fo  confiderable  a  progrefs  of  the  roy- 
alifts,  aflembled  an  army  of  4000  men  in  Yorkfhire  ; 
and  having  joined  Sir  William  Brereton,  was  approach- 
ing to  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Biron  and  his  foldiers, 
elated  with  fuccefles  obtained  in  Ireland,  had  entertained 
the  moft  profound  contempt  for  the  parliamentary  forces- 
a  difpofition,  which,  if  confined  to  the  army,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  good  prefage  of  victory  ;  but  if  it  extend 
to  the  general,  is  the  moft  probable  forerunner  of  a  defeat. 
Fairfax  fuddenly  attacked  the  camp  of  the  royaliils.  The 
fwelling  of  the  river  by  a  thaw  divided  one  part  of  the  ^^5'^  J"* 
army  from  the  other.  That  part,  cxpofed  to  Fairfax, 
being  beat  from  their  poft,  retired  into  the  church  of 
Afton,  and  were  all  taken  prifoners :  The  other  re- 
treated with  precipitation  ".  And  thus  was  diiTipated  or 
iendercd  ufelefs  that   body  of  forces,  which  had   been 

k  Journ.  13th  of  February  1^43.  ■  Ruih,  vol.  vi.  p.  193. 

J"  Ibid.  p.  301, 
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CHAP.  <Jrawn    from  Ireland ;  and   the  parliamentary  party  re- 
v_^ -_/  vived  in  thofe  north-weft  counties  of  England. 
Invlcoa"  The  invafion  from  Scotland  was  attended  with  confe- 

from  Scot-  quences  of  much  greater  impoj-tance.  The  Scots,  hav- 
ing fummoned  in  vain  the  town  of  Newcaftle,  which 
was  fortified  by  the  vi'gilance  of  Sir  Thomas  Glenham, 
22d  Feb.  pafTed  the  Tyne  ;  and  faced  the  marquefs  of  Ncv/caftle, 
who  lay  at  Durham  v^-ith  an  army  of  14.C00  men  ". 
After  fome  military  operations,  in  which  that  nobleman 
reduced  the  enemy  to  difficulties  for  forage  and  provifions, 
he  received  intelligence  of  a  great  difafter,  which  had 
befallen  his  forces  in  Yorkfbire.  Colonel  Bellafis,  whom 
he  had  left  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  was  totally 
ijth  April,  routed  at  Selby,  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Chefhire,  with  his  victorious  forces  ".  Afraid 
of  being  inclofed^  between  two  armies,  Nev/calile  re- 
treated ;  and  Leven  having  joined  Lord  Fairfax,  they 
fat  dov/n  before  York,  to  which  the  army  of  the  royalifts 
had  retired.  But  as  the  parliamejitary  and  Scottifh  tprces 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  iiiveft  (o  ^arge  a  town 
divided  by  a  river,  they  contented  themlelves  with  in- 
commoding it  by  a  loofe  blockade  ;  and  affairs  remained, 
for  fome  time,  in  fufpenfe  between  thefe  oppofite  ar- 
mies P. 

During  this  winter  and  fpring,  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  had  alfo  been  infefted  with  war.  Hopton, 
having  afl'embled  an  army  of  14000  men,  endeavoured  to 
break  into  Sufiex,  Kent,  and  the  fouthern  afibciation, 
which  fcemed  well  difpofed  to  receive  him.  W.iller  fell 
upon  him  at  Cherington,  and  gave  him  a  defeat  ^  of  con- 
fiderable   importance.     In   another  quarter,  fiege  being 

n  Riifh.  vol.  vi.  p,  6:5-  °  Idem,  ibid,  p,  6i8,  p  Idem, 

ibid.  p.  6;o,  1  ijih  of  March. 
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laid  to  Newark  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  prince  Rupert  C  HAP, 
prepared  himfelf  for  relieving  a  town  of  fuch  confequence,  v__^^,J. 
which  alone  preferved  the  communication  open  between      1644- 
the  king's  fouthern  and  northern  quarters  *■.     With  a 
fmall  force,  but  that  animated  by  his  a<5tive  courage,  he 
broke  through  the  enemy,  relieved  the  town,  and  totally 
di^pated  that  army  of  the  parliament  =, 

But  though  fortune  feemed  to  have  divided  her  fa-; 
VGurs  between  the  parties,  the  king  found  himfelf,  in 
the  main,  a  confiderable  loier  by  this  winter-campaign  ; 
and  he  pros-nofticated  a  ftill  worfe  event  from  the  enfuino- 
fummer.  The  preparations  of  the  pa^-liar^ient  were  great, 
and  much  exceeded  the  {lender  refources,  of  which  he 
■ft^as  poffefl'ed.  In  the  eaftern  aflbciation,  they  levied 
fourteen  thoufand  men,  under  the  earl  of  Manchefter, 
fecondeJ  by  Cromwell  ^  An  army  of  ten  thoufand  men 
under  Effcx  ;  another  of  nearly  the  fame  force  under 
Waller,  were  afTembled  in  the  neigiibourhood  of  Lon- 
don. The  former  was  deftined  to  oppofs  the  king  :  The 
latter  was  appointed  to  march  into  the  v/eft,  where  prince 
Maurice,  with  a  fmall  army  which  v/ent  continually  to 
decay,  was  fpending  his  time  in  vain  before  Lyme,  an 
inconfider^ble  town  upon  the  fea-coaft.  The  utmoft 
eiforts  of  the  king  could  not  raife  above  ten  thoufand 
men  at  Oxford  ;  and  on  their  fword  chiefly,  during  the 
campaign,  were  thefc  to  depend  for  fubfiftance. 

The  queen,  terrified  with  the  dangers,  which  every 
way  environed  her,  and  afraid  of  being  enclofed  in  Ox- 
ford, in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  fled  to  Exeter,  v/here 
ihe  hoped  to  be  delivered  unmolefted  of  the  child,  with 
which  file  was  now  pregnant,  and  from  whence  fhe  had 
the  means  of  an  eafy  efcape  into  France,  if  prefled  by 
^he  forces   of  the   enemy.     She  knew  the  implacable 

«■  Rufli.  vcl.  VI.  p,  306^        s  2ift  of  March,        t  Rufh,  vol.  vi.  p.  611. 
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P'  hatred,  which  the  parliament,  on  account  of  her  reli- 
gion and  her  credit  with  the  king,  had  all  along  borne 
^644.  her.  Laft  fummer,  the  commons  had  fent  up  to  the 
peers  an  impeachment  of  high  treafon  againft  her ;  be- 
caufe,  in  his  utjnoft  diftrefles,  fhe  had  aflifted  her  huf- 
band  with  arms  and  ammunition,  which  fhe  had  bought 
in  Holland  ".  And  had  fhe  fallen  into  their  hands,  nei- 
ther her  fex,  fhe  knew,  nor  high  ftation,  could  protedl 
her  againft  infults  at  leaft,  if  not  danger,  from  thofe 
haughty  republicans,  who  fo  little  afFe6led  to  condu£l 
themfelves  by  the  maxims  of  gallantry  and  politenefs. 

From  the  beginning  of  thefe  diffenfions,  the  parlia- 
ment, it  is  remarkable,  had,  in  all  things,  iiflumed  an 
extreme  afcendant  over  their  fovereign,  and  had  difplayecl 
a  violence  and  arrogated  an  authority,  which,  on  his 
fide,  would  not  have  been  comjiatible,  either  with  his 
temper  or  his  fituation.  While  he  fpoke  perpetually  of 
pardoning  all  rebels ;  they  talked  of  nothing  but  the 
punifliment  of  delinquents  and  7naligrcants :  While  he  of-^ 
fered  a  toleration  and  an  indulgence  to  tender  confci- 
(cnces  ;  they  threatened  the  utter  extirpation  of  prelacy  : 
To  his  profeflions  of  lenity,  they  oppofed  declarations 
of  rigor  :  And  the  more  the  ancient  tenor  of  the  laws 
inculcated  a  refpedlful  fubordjnation  to  the  crown,  the 
more  careful  were  they,  by  their  lofty  pretenfions,  to 
cover  that  defect,  under  which  they  laboured. 

Their  great  advantages  in  the  north  feemed  tofecond 
their  ambition,  and  finally  to  promife  them  fuccefs  in 
their  unwarrantable  enterprizes.  Manchcfter,  having 
taken  Lincoln,  had  united  his  army  to  that  of  Leven  and 
P'airfax  ;  and  York  was  now  clofely  befieged  by  their 
combined  forces.  That  town,  though  vigoroufly  de- 
fended by  Newcaflie,   was  reduced  to  extremity ;    and 

h  Rulh,  vol,  vi,  p.  3Zi. 
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the  parliamentary  generals,  after  enduring  great  bfles  CHAP. 
and  fatigues,  flattered  themfelves,  that  all  their  labours  ._,  .^-']_f 
would  at  luft  be  crowned  by  this  important  conqueft.  On  *'^44- 
a  fudden,  they  were  alarmed  with  the  approach  of 
Rupert.  This  gallant  prince,  having  vigoroufly  ex- 
€rted  himfelf  in  Lancafhire  and  Chefhire,  had  collected 
a  confiderable  army ;  and  joining  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
who  commanded  Newcaftle's  horfe,  haftened  to  the  relief 
of  York  with  an  army  of  20,000^  men.  The  Scottifh  and 
parliamentary  generals  raifed  the  fiege,  and  drawino-  up 
on  Marfton-moor,  propofed  to  give  battle  to  the  royal- 
ifts.  Prince  Rupert  approached  the  town  by  another 
quarter,  and  interpofing  the  river  Oufe  between  him  and 
the  enemy,  liifely  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Newcaftie. 
The  marquefs  endeavoured  to  perfuaJe  him,  that,  hav- 
ing fo  fuccefsfully  effe6led  his  purpofe,  he  oup-ht  to  be 
content  with  the  prefent  advantages,  and  leave  the  enemy, 
now  much  diminifhed  by  their  loffes,  and  difcouraged 
by  their  ill  fuccefs,  to  diflblve  by  thofe  mutual  diffenfions, 
which  had  begun  to  take  place  among  them  ^.  The 
prince,  whofe  martial  difpofition  v/as  not  fufficiently 
tempered  with  prudence,  nor  foftened  by  complaifance, 
pretending  pofitive  orders  from  the  king,  without  deign- 
ing to  confult  with  Newcaftle,  whofe  merits  and  fervices 
deferved  better  treatment,  immediately  ifllied  orders  for 
battle,  and  led  out  the  army  to  Marfton-moor  ''.  This 
a£tion  was  obftinately  difputed  between  the  moft  numer-  B-i!'^-  of 
0U3  armies,  that  were  engaged  during  the  courfe  of  thefe  '^'"j'""* 
wars  ;  nor  were  the  forces  on  each  fide  much  different  ia 
their  number.  Fifty  thoufand  Britifh  troops  were  led  to 
mutual  flaughter;  and  the  victory  feemed  long  undecided 
betvv-cen  them.  Prince  Rupert,  who  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  royalifts,  was  oppofed  to  Cromv/ell  /, 

w  Life  of  the  D.  of  Newcaftle,    p.  40.  x  Clarendon,    vol,   v. 

p.  506,  y  Rufli.  par:  3.  vol.  ii.  p.  63J. 
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CHAP,  v/ho  condu6led   the    choice    troops   of  the    parliament, 

-    __     '_j  enured  to  danger  under  that  determined  leader,  animated 

^644.      by   zeal,  and   confirmed  by  the   moft   rigid    difcipline. 

After  a  fliarp  combat,  the  cavalry  of  the  royal ifls  gave 

way ;    and   fuch  of  the  infantry,    as  ftood   next   them, 

were  likev/ife   borne   down,  and   put  to  flight.     New-. 

caftle's  regiment  alone,  refolute  to  conquer  or  to  perifh, 

obftinately  kept  their  ground,  and  maintained,  by  their 

dead  bodies,  the  fame  order,  in  which  they  had  at  firft 

been  ranged.     In  the  other  wing.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 

and  Colonel  Lambert,  with  fome  troops,   broke  through 

the  royalifts  ;  and,  tranfported  by  the  ardour  of  purfuit, 

foon   reached  their    viflorious    friends,  engaged   alfo  in 

,  purfuit  of  the  enemy.     But  after  that  tempeft  was  paft, 

Lucas,  who  commanded  the  royal ifls  in  this  wing,  re- 

ftoring  order  to  his  broken  forces,  made  a  furious  attack 

on  the  parliamentary  cavalry,  threw  them  into  diforder, 

pufhed  them  upon  their  own  infantry,  and  put  that  whole 

wino-  to  rout.     When  readv  to  feize  on  their  carriages 

and    baggage,    he   perceived    Cromwel,    who   was  now 

returned  from  purfuit  of  the    other  wing.     Both   fides 

were  not  a  little  furprifed  to  find,  that  they  muft  again 

renew  the  combat  for  that  victory,  v/hich  each  of  them 

thought  they  had  already  obtained.     The   front  of  the 

battle  Vv^as  now  exa6tly  counterchanged  j  and  each  army 

occupied  the  ground,  which  had  been  poflefTed  by  the 

enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the  day.     This  fecond  battle 

was   equally  furious   and   defperate  with  the  firft  :  But 

after  the  utmoft  efforts  of  courage  by  both  parties,  vic-p 

tory  wholly  turned  to  the  fide  of  the  parliament.     The 

prince's  train  of  artillery  was  taken;  and  his  whole  army 

pUihed  off  the  field  of  battle  *. 

This  event  was  in  itfelf  a  mighty  blow  to  the  king; 
but  proved  more  fatal  in  its  confequences.  Th.e  marquefs 

^  Rufh,  vol,  vi.  p.  6321     Whitlocke,  p.  So, 
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of  Newcaftle  was  entirely  loft  to  the  royal  caufe.     That  C  H  a  I'. 

LVII. 

nobleman,  the  ornament  of  the  court  and  of  his  order,  ,_     __^ 

had  been  engaged,  contrary  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  ^^44* 
difpofition,  into  thefe  military  operations,  merely  by  a 
high  fenfe  of  honour  and  a  perfonal  regard  to  his  mafter. 
The  dangers  of  war  were  difregarded  by  his  valour ; 
but  its  fatigues  were  oppreiUve  to  his  natural  indolence. 
Munificent  and  generous  in  his  expence ;  polite  dnd  ele- 
gant in  his  tafte ;  courteous  and  humane  in  his  beha-. 
viour ;  he  brought  a  great  acceffion  of  friends  and  of 
credit  to  the  party,  which  he  embraced.  But  amidfl  all 
the  hurry  of  a6lion,  his  inclinations  were  fecretly  drawii 
to  the  foft  arts  of  peace,  in  which  he  took  delight  -,  and 
the  charms  of  poetry,  mufic,  and  convcrfation  ftole  him 
often  from  his  rougher  occupations.  He  chofe  Sir  Wil- 
liam Davenant,  an  ingenious  poet,  for  his  lieutenant- 
general  :  The  other  perfons,  in  whom  he  placed  confi- 
dence, were  more  the  inftruments  of  his  refined  pleafures, 
than  qualified  for  the  bufinefs  which  they  undertook  t 
And  the  feverity  and  application,  requifite  to  the  fupport 
of  difcipline,  were  qualities,  in  which  he  was_  entirely 
wanting  ^. 

When  prince  Rupert,  contrary  to  his  advice,  refolved 
on  this  battle,  and  iflued  all  orders  without  communi- 
cating his  intentions  to  him ;  he  took  the  field,  but,  he 
faid,  entirely  as  a  volunteer;  and,  except  by  his  perfonal 
courage,  which  fhone  out  with  luftre,  he  had  no  fhare 
in  the  adion.  Enraged  to  find,  that  all  his  fuccefsful 
labours  were  rendered  abortive  by  one  a£l:  of  fatal  teme- 
rity, terrified  with  the  profpeft  of  renewing  his  pains 
and  fatigue,  he  refolved  no  longer  to  maintain  the  few 
refources  which  remained  to  a  defpefate  caufe,  and 
thought,  that  the  fame  regard  to  honour,  which  had  at 
firft  called  him  to  arms,  now  required  him  to  abandon  a 

a  Clarendon,  vol,  v,  p.  507,  50S.    See  Warwick. 
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party,  where  he  met  with  fuch  unworthy  treatment. 
Next  morning  early,  he  fent  word  to  the  prince,  that  he 
1644.  v\^as  inftantly  to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  and  without  delay, 
he  went  to  Scarborough,  where  he  found  a  veflel,  which 
carried  him  beyond  fea.  During  the  enfuing  years,  till 
the  reftoration,  he  lived  abroad  in  great  neccfUty,  and 
faw  with  indifference  his  opulent  fortune  fequeftered  by 
thofe  who  affumed  the  government  of  England.  He 
difdained,  by  fubmiflion  or  compofition,  to  fhow  obeif- 
ance  to  their  ufurped  authority  ;  and  the  leaft  favourable 
cenfors  of  his  merit  allowed,  that  the  fidelity  and  fervices 
of  a  whole  life  had  fufficiently  atoned  for  one  rafli  adlion 
into  which  his  paflion  had  betrayed  him  ''. 

Prince  Rupert,  with  equal  precipitation,  drew  off 
the  remains  of  his  army,  and  retired  into  Lancafhire. 
Glenham,  in  a  few  days,  was  obliged  to  furrender  York  j 
x6tlijuly.  gj^^  Yie  marched  out  his  garrifon  with  all  the  honours  of 
war  '.  Lord  Fairfax,  remaining  in  the  town,  eftablifhed 
his  government  in  that  whole  county,  and  fent  a  thou- 
fand  horfe  into  Lancafhire,  to  join  with  the  parliamentary 
forces  in  that  quarter,  and  attend  the  motions  of  prince 
Rupert :  The  Scottifh  army  marched  northwards,  in 
order  to  join  the  earl  of  Calender,  who  was  advancing 
with  ten  thoufand  additional  forces  ^ ;  and  to  reduce  the 
town  of  Newcaftle,  which  they  took  by  ftorm  :  The 
earl  of  Manchefter,  with  Cromwel,  to  whom  the  fama 
of  this  great  vi£lory  was  chiefly  afcribed,  and  who  was 
wounded  in  the  adtion,  returned  to  the  eaftern  affocia- 
tion,  in  order  to  recruit  his  army  *^. 

While  thefe  events  paffed  in  the  north,  the  king's 
affairs  in  the  fouth  were  conducted  with  more  fuccefs  and 
more   ability.      Ruthven,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  been 

^  Clarendon,  val.  v.  p,  511,  c  Rufh.  vol.  vi.  p.  638. 
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created  carl   of   Brentford,    adled,  under  the  kins;,  as  C  H  a  P. 
,                                                                            ^             LVII. 
general.  i— — v ^ 

The  parliament  foon  compleated  their  two  armies  *^**' 
commanded  by  Eflex  and  Waller.  The  great'  zeal  of 
the  city  facilitated  this  undertaking.  Many  fpeeches  were 
made  to  the  citizens,  by  the  parliamentary  leaders,  in 
order  to  excite  their  ardour.  Hollis,  in  particular,  ex- 
horted them  not  to  fpare,  on  this  important  occafion, 
either  their  purfes,  their  perfons,  or  their  prayers  <" ;  and 
they  were  fufficiently  liberal,  it  muft  be  confefled,  in  all 
thefe  contributions.  The  two  generals  had  orders  to 
march  with  their  combined  armies  towards  Oxford ; 
and.  If  the  king  retired  into  that  city,  to  lay  fiege  to  it, 
and  by  one  enterprize  put  a  period  to  the  war.  ..  The 
king,  leaving  a  numerous  garrifon  in  Oxford,  pafled  with 
dexterity  between  the  two  armies,  which  had  taken 
Abingdon  and  had  enclofed  him  on  both  fides  ?.  He 
marched  towards  Worcefter  ;  and  Waller  received  orders 
from  EfTex  to  follow  him  and  watch  his  motions;  while 
he  himfelf  marched  into  the  weft,  in  queft  of  prince 
Maurice.  Waller  had  approached  within  two  miles  of 
the  royal  camp,  and  was  only  feparated  from  it  by  the 
Severn,  when  he  received  intelligence,  that  the  king  was 
advanced  to  Beudly,  and  had  directed  his  courfe  towards 
Shrewlbury.  In  order  to  prevent  him.  Waller  presently 
diflodged,  and  hallened  by  quick  marches  to  that  city  : 
When  the  king,  fuddenly  returning  upon  his  own  foot- 
fteps,  reached  Oxford  ;  and  having  reinforced  his  army 
from  that  garrifon,  now  in  his  turn  marched  out  in  queft 
of  Waller,  The  two  armies  faced  each  other  at  Crop- 
redy-bridge  near  Banbury;  but  theCharwell  ran  between  ^^^^^'^.''^^^^^ 
them.  Next  day,  the  king  decamped  and  marched  to- bridge, 
wards  Daventry.  Waller  ordered  a  confidcrable  detach- 
ment to  pafs  the  bridge,  with  an  mtcntion  of  falling  on 

f  Ruih,  vol.  vi,  p.  662,  S  3J  of  J'sne,. 
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CHAP,  the  rear  of  the  rovalifts.     He  was  repulfed,  routed,  and 
\,^y^'Sij  purfued  with  confiderable  lofs  •'.     Stunned  and  dilheart- 
i644«      ened  with  this  blow,  his  army  decayed  and  melted  away 
bv  defertion  ;  and  the  king  thought  he  might  fafely  leave 
it,  and  march  wePcward  againft  Eflex.     That  general, 
having  obliged  prince  Maurice  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Lyme, 
having  taken  Weymouth  and  Taunton,  advanced  ftill  in 
his  conquefts,  and  met  with  no  equal  oppofition.     The 
king  followed  him,  and  having  re-inforced  his  army  from 
all  quarters,  appeared  in  the  field  with  an  army  fuperior 
to  the  enemy.    Eflex,  retreating  into  Cornwall,  informed 
the  parliament  of  his  danger,  and  defired  them  to  fend 
an  army,  which  might  fall  on  the  king's  rear.     General 
Middleton  received  a  commiffion  to  execute  that  fervice ; 
but  ckme  too  late.     Eflex's  army,  cooped  up  in  a  narrow 
corner  at  Leftithiel,  deprived  of  all  forage  and  provifions^ 
and  feeing  no  profpedt  of  fuccour,  was  reduced  to  the 
laft  extremity.     The  king  prefied  thern  on  one    fide ; 
prince  Maurice  on  another;  Sir  Richard  Granville  on  a 
third.     Effex,  Robarts,  and  fome  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers, efcaped  in  a  boat  to  Plymouth  :    Balfour  with  his 
horfe  pafled  the  king's  out-pofts,  in  a  thick  mifl,  and 
iftSept.      got  fafely  to  the  garrifons   of  his  own  party.     The  foot 
under    Skippon    were  obliged   to    furrender  their  arms^ 
artillery,  baggage  and  ammunition  ;  and  being  condudled 
EfTex's        to  ^^  parliament's  quarters,  were    difmifled.     By  this 
forces  dif-    advantage,  which  was  much  boafted  of,  the  king,  befides 
the  honour   of  the  enterprize,  obtained  what  he  Hood 
extremely  in  need  of:  The  parliament,  having  preferved 
the  men,  led:  v/hat  they  could  eafily  repair  '. 

No  fooner  did  this  intelligence  reach  London,  than 
the  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms  voted  thanks  to  Effex 
for  his  fidelity,  courage  and  condudl ;    and  this  method 

h  Rufli.  vol.  VI.  p.  676.  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p,  497.  Sir  Ed,  Wallier, 
p.  31.  i  Rufli.  vol.  vi.  p.  699,  &c.     Whitlocke,  p.  98.         Claren- 

don, vol.  V,  p.  514,  525.    Sir  Edw,  Walker,  p.  69,  70,  &c. 
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of  proceeding,  no  lefs  politic  than   magnanimous,  the  ^  h^a  p. 
parliament  preferved  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  the  j..,,,-.^,.-.^ 
war.     Equally  indulgent  to  their  friends  and  rigorous  to      ^^'t'^* 
their  enemies,  they  employed,  with  fuccefs,  thefe  two 
powerful    engines  of  reward  and  punifliment,  in   con- 
firmation of  their  authority. 

That  the  king  might  have  lefs  reafon  to  exult  in  the 
advantages,  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  weft,  the  par- 
liament oppofed  to  him  very  numerous  forces.  Having 
armed  anew  EfTex's  fubdued,  but  not  diflieartened  troops, 
they  ordered  Manchefter  and  Cromwel  to  march  with 
their  recruited  forces  from  the  eaftern  aflbciation ;  and 
joining  their  armies  to  thofe  of  Waller  and  Middleton,  as 
well  as  of  Eflex,  offer  battle  to  the  king.  Charles  chofe 
his  poft  at  Newbury,  where  they  attacked  him  with  great  tie  of  New- 
vigour  J  and  that  town  was  a  fecond  time  the  fcene  of  the  ''"''y* 
bloody  animofities  of  the  Englifh.  Effex's  foldiers,  ex-  ,  q„ 
horting  one  another  to  repair  their  broken  honour,  and 
r'even2;e  the  difgrace  of  Leftithiel,  made  an  impetuous 
aflault  on  the  royal ifts  ;  and  having  recovered  fome  of 
their  cannon,  loft  in  Cornwall,  could  not  forbear  em- 
bracing them  with  tears  of  joy.  Though  the  king's 
troops  defended  themfelves  with  valour,  they  were  over- 
powered by  numbers  ;  and  the  night  came  very  feafon- 
ably  to  their  relief,  and  prevented  a  total  overthrow, 
Charles,  leaving  his  baggage  and  cannon  in  Dennington- 
caftle,  near  Newbury,  forthwith  retreated  to  Walling- 
ford,  and  thence  to  Oxford.  There,  prince  Rupert  and 
the  earl  of  Northampton  joined  him,  with  confiderable 
bodies  of  cavalry.  Strengthened  by  this  reinforcement, 
he  ventured  to  advance  towards  the  enemy,  now  em- 
ployed before  Dennington-caftle  ''.  Eflex,  detained  by 
ficknefs,  had  not  joined  the  army,  fince  his  misfortune  in 
Cornwall.      Manchefter,  who  commanded,  though  his 

k  Ru/1),  vol.  vi.  p.  721,  &c. 
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CHAP,  forces  were  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  king,  declined 
an  engagement,  and  rejected  Cromwel's  advice,  who 
earneftly  prefled  him  not  to  negKcSl  fo  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  finilhing  the  war.  The  king's  army,  by 
brinf^ing  off  their  cannon  from  Dennington-callle,  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  feemed  fufficiently  to  have  re- 
paired the  honour  which  they  had  lolt  at  Newbury ;  and 
Charles,  having  the  fatisfadlion  to  excite,  betv/een  Man- 
chefter  and  Cromwel,  equal  animofities  with  thofe  which 
formerly  took  place  between  Eflex  and  Waller  ',  diflri^ 

a-d  Ncv.     buted  his  army  into  winter-quarters. 

Those  contefcs  among  the  parliamentary  generals, 
which  had  difturbed  their  military  operations,  were  re-- 
newed  in  London  during  the  winter-feafon ;  and  eacU 
being  fupported  by  his  own  faiStion,  their  mutual  re- 
proaches and  accufations  agitated  the  whole  city  and  par- 
liament. There  had  long  prevailed,  in  that  party,  a 
fecret  diftin6lion,  which,  though  the  dread  of  the  king's 
power  had  hitherto  fupprefled  it,  yet,  in  proportion  as 
the  hopes  of  fuccefs  became  nearer  and  m.ore  immediate, 
beo-an  to  difcover  itfelf,  with  high  contefl  and  animofity. 
The  Independents,  who  had,  at  firft,  taken  fhelter 
1  and  concealed  themfelves  under  the  wings  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, now  evidently  appeared  a  diftinct  party, 
and  betrayed  very  different  views  and  pretenfions.  We 
muft  here  endeavour  to  explain  the  genius  of  this  party, 
and  of  its  leaders,  who  henceforth  occupy  the  fcene  of 
action. 

Rife  and  DuRiNG,  thofc  timcs,  whcn  the  enthi'fiaftic  fpirit  met 

chjr.di^r  ot     •  i  |-^^i^  honour  and  encouragement,  and  was  the  imme- 

th-iiide- 

feiidents.  dlate  means  of  diftin6lion  and  preferment ;  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  fet  bounds  to  thefe  holy  fervors,  or  confine, 
within  any  natural  limits,  "what  was  directed  towards 
an  infinite  and   a  fupernatural   objecSl.     Every  man,  as 

i  Rufh,  vol.  vii.  p.  ii 

prompted 
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prompted  by  the  warmth  of  his  temper,  excited  by  emu-  C  ^  a  p. 
lation,  or  fupported  by  his  habits  of  hypocrify,  endea-  ■_  -^ — _j 
voured  to  diftinguifli  himfelf  beyond  his  fellows,  and  to      ^^^^' 
arrive  at  a  higher  pitch  of  faintftiip  and  perfeiStion.     In 
proportion  to  its  degree  of  fanaticifm,  each  fe£l  became 
dangerous  and  de{l:ru6live  ;  and  as  the  independents  went 
a  note  higher  than  the   prefbyterians,  they  could  lefs  be 
reilrained  within  any  bounds  of  temper  and  moderation. 
From    this    diitin£tion,  as   from   a  firll  principle,  were 
derived,  by  a  necefiary  confequsnce,  all  the  other  differ- 
ences of  thefe  two  fe6is. 

The  independents  rejected  all  ecclefiaffical  ellablifh- 
nients,  and  would  admit  of  no  fpiritual  courts,  no  p-ovpni- 
ment  among  pallors,  no  interpofition  of  the  magiftrate  in 
religious  concerns,  no  fixed  encouragement  annexed  to 
any  fyftem  of  doitrines  or  opinions.  Accordinp-  ,0  their 
principles,  each  congregation,  united  voluntarily  and  by 
fpiritual  ties,  compofed,  within  itfelf,  a  feparate  church, 
and  exercifed- a  jurifdi6lion,  but  one  devoid  of  rcmooral 
fan6lions,  over  its  own  paffor  and  its  own  members. 
The  eledlion  alone  of  the  congregation  was  fufficient  to 
beftow  the  facerdotal  chara£ier  ;  and  as  all  eflential  dif- 
tin6lion  was  denied  between  the  laity  and  the  clergy,  no 
ceremony,  no  inftitution,  no  vocation,  no  impohnon  of 
hands,  v/as,  as  in  all  otlier  churches,  fuppofed  requifite 
to  convey  a  right  to  holy  r./.Jcrj,.  The  enthufiafm  of  the 
prefbyterians  led  them  to  '.jedl  the  authority  of  pre- 
lates, to  throw  off  the  reftraint  of  liturgies,  to  retrench 
ceremonies,  to  limit  the  riches  and  authority  of  the 
priellly  office  :  The  fanaticifm  of  the  independejUs,  ex- 
alted to  a  higher  pitch,  aboliflied  ecclefiaffical  govern- 
ment, difdained  creeds  and  fyftems,  negle6lcd  every  cere- 
mony, and  confounded  all  ranks  and  orders.  The  fol- 
dier,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  indulging  the  fervors 
©f  zeal,  and  guided  by  the  illapfes  of  the  ipirit,  rcfigntd 
C  2  himfelf 
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CHAP,  himfelf  to  an  inward  and   fupcrior  direction,  and    was 

LVII  , 

^_„  — '_f  confecrated,  in  a  manner,  by  an  immediate  intercourle 
1644.      and  communication  with  heaven. 

The  catholics,  pretending  to  an  infallible  guide,  had 
juftificd,  upon  that  principle,  their  dodrine  and  pradlice 
of  perfecution  :  The  prefbyterians,  imagining  that  fuch 
clear  and  certain  tenets,  as  they  themfelves  adopted, 
could  be  reje(R:ed  only  from  a  criminal  and  pertinacious 
obftinacy,  had  hitherto  gratified,  to  the  full,  their  bi- 
gotted  zeal,  in  a  like  doctrine  and  practice  :  The  inde- 
pendents, from  the  extremity  of  the  fame  zeal,  were  led 
into  the  milder  principles  of  toleration.  Their  mind, 
fet  afloat  in  the  wide  fea  of  infpiration,  could  confine 
itfelf  within  no  certain  limits;  and  the  fame  variations, 
in  which  an  enthufiafl:  indulged  himfelf,  he  was  apt,  by  a 
natural  train  of  thinking,  to  permit  in  others.  Of  all 
chriftian  fe6ls,  this  was  the  firfl-,  which,  during  its  prof- 
perity,  as  well  as  its  adverfity,  always  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  toleration  ;  and,  it  is  remarkable,  that  fo  reafon- 
able  a  dodtrine  owed  its  origin,  not  to  reafoning,  but  to 
the  height  of  extravagance  and  fanaticifm. 

Popery  and  prelacy  alone,  whofe  genius  feemed  to 
tend  towards  fupcrflition,  were  treated  by  the  independ- 
ents with  rigour.  The  docSlrines  too  of  fate  or  defliny, 
were  deemed  by  them  eflential  to  all  religion.  In  thefe 
rigid  opinions,  the  whole  fcdlarics,  amidft  all  their  other 
differences,  unanimoufly  concurred. 

The  political  fyftem  of  the  independents  kept  pace 
with  their  religious.  Not  content  with  confining,  to 
very  narrow  limits,  the  povv^er  of  the  crown,  and  reducing 
the  kino'  to  the  rank  of  firft  magiflrate,  which  was  the 
projeiR:  of  the  prefbyterians  ;  this  fe6l,  more  ardent  in 
the  purfuit  of  liberty,  afpired  to  a  total  abolition  of  the 
monarchy,  and  even  of  the  ariftocracy  j  and  projedled 
an  entire  equality  of  r^nk  and  order,  in  a  republic,  quite 

free 
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free  and  Independent.     In  confequence  of  this  fcheme,  CHAP. 
they  were  declared   enemies  to  all   propofals  for  peace,  ._  _  -'_^ 
except  on  fuch  terms  as,  they  knew,  it  was  impollible  to      1644, 
obtain;    and  they  adhered  to  that  maxim,  which  is,  in 
the  main,  prudent  and  political,  that  whoever  draws  the 
fword  againft  his  fovereign,  fhould  throw  away  the  fcab- 
bard.     By  terrifying  others  with   the  fear  of  vengeance  . 
from  the  offended  prince,  they  had  engaged  greater  num- 
bers  into  the  oppofition  againft  peace,  than  had  adopted 
their   other  principles  with    regard  to  government  and 
religion.     And  the  great  fuccefs,  which  had  already  at- 
tended the  arms  of  the  parliament,  and  the  greater,  which 
was  foon  expelled,  confirmed  them  ftill  further  in  this 
obftinacy. 

Sir  Harry  Vane,  Oliver  Cromwel,  Nathaniel  Fiennes, 
and  Oliver  St.  John,  the  folici tor-general,  were  regarded 
as  the  leaders  of  the  independents.  The  earl  of  Effex, 
difgufted  with  a  war,  of  which  he  began  to  forefee  the 
pernicious  confequences,  adhered  to  the  prefbyterians,  ' 
and  promoted  every  reafonable  plan  of  accommodation. 
The  earl  of  Northumberland,  fond  of  his  rank  and  die- 
■nity,  regarded  with  horror  a  fcheme,  which,  if  it  took 
place,  would  confound  himfelf  and  his  family  with  the 
loweft  in  the  kingdom.  The  earls  of  Warwic,  and 
Denbigh,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Sir  William  Waller, 
Hollis,  Mafley,  Whitlocke,  Mainard,  Glyn,  had  em- 
braced the  fame  fentiments.  In  the  parliament,  a  con- 
llderable  majority,  and  a  much  greater  in  the  nation 
were  attached  to  the  prefbyterian  party;  and  it  was  only 
by  cunning  and  deceit  at  firft,  and  afterwards  by  vio- 
lence, that  the  independents  could  entertain  any  hopes  of 
fuccefs. 

The  earl  of  Manchefter,  provoked  at  the  impeach- 
ment, which  the  king  had  lodged  againft  him,  had  long 
forwarded  the  war  with  alacrity  ;    but,  being  a  man  of 

C  3  humanity 
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C  F  A  p.  humanity  and  gcod  principles,  the  view  of  public  cala- 
mities,  and  the  profpe<El  of  a  total  fubverfion  of  govern- 
1644.  ment,  began  to  moderate  his  ardor,  and  inclined  him  to 
promote  peace  on  any  fafe  or  honourable  terms.  He  was 
even  Aifoe^Led,  in  the  field,  not  to  have  pufhed  to  the 
utmoft  r.gjunfl-  the  king  the  advantages,  obtained  by  the 
arms  of  the  parlianicnt;  and  Cromwel,  in  the  public 
debates,  revived  the  accufation,  that  this  nobleman  had 
wilfully  ne?le(?l:ed  at  Dennington-caftle  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  finifliing  the  war  by  a  total  defeat  of  the  royal- 
ifts.  "  I  fhowed  him  evidently,"  faid  Cromwel,  "  how 
*'  this  fuccefs  might  be  obtained  ;  and  only  defired  leave, 
*'  with  rny  own  brigade  of  horfe,  to  charge  the  king's 
"  army  in  their  retreat ;  leaving  it  in  the  earl's  choice, 
*'  if  he  thought  proper,  to  remain  neuter  with  the  reft 
*'  of  his  forces  :  But,  notwithftanding  my  importunity, 
*'  he  pofitively  and  abfolutcly  refufed  his  confent ;  and 
"  gave  no  other  reafon  but  that,  if  we  met  with  a  defeat, 
"  there  was  an  end  of  our  pretenfions  :  We  fliould  all  be 
*'  rebels  and  traitors,  and  be  executed  and  forfeited  by 
"  law      ?" 

Manchester,  by  way  of  recrimination,  informed  the 
parliantent,  that,  at  another  time,  Cromwel  having  pro- 
pofcd  fome  fcheme,  to  which,  it  feemed  improbable,  the 
parliament  would  agree,  he  infifted  and  faid.  My  lord,  if 
you  zuilljlick  Jinn  to  honejl  men,  you  Jhdl  find  your  [elf  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  which  fnad  i-ve  law  both  to  king  and  par- 
liament. "  This  difcourfe,"  continued  Manchefter, 
*'  made  the  greater  impreffion  on  me,  bccaufe  I  knew 
"  the  lieutenant-general  to  be  a  man  of  very  deep  de- 
"  figns ;  and  he  has  even  ventured  to  tell  me,  that  it 
•'  never  would  be  well  with  England  till  I  was  Mr. 
**  Montague,  and  there  was  ne'er  a  lord  or  peer  in  the 
*'  kingdom  "."  So  full  was  Cromwel  of  thefe  republican 
jn  Clarendon,  vol,  v,  p.  ^61,  «  Idem  ibid.  p.  ^f>t. 
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proje<as,  that,  notwithftanding   his    habits  of  profound  ^"^fj/*'. 
hypocriry,'he  could  not  To  carefully  guard  his  expreiTions,  v.,_,^_,^ 
but    that  fometimes   his  favourite  notions  would  efcape      1644. 
him. 

These  violent  difTentions  brought  matters  to  extre- 
mity, and  pufhed  the  independents  to  the  execution  of 
their  defigns.  The  prefcnt  generals,  they  thought,  v/ere 
more  defirous  of  protracting  than  finifhing  the  war  ;  and 
having  entertained  a  fcheme  for  preferving  flill  fome  ba- 
lance in  the  conftitution,  they  were  afraid  of  entirely  fub- 
duing  the  king,  and  reducing  him  to  a  condition,  where 
he  fliould  not  be  intitled  to  a(k  any  conceffions.  A  new 
model  alone  of  the  army  could  bring  compkat  vi^fiory  to 
the  parliament,  and  free  the  nation  from  thofe  calamities, 
under  which  it  laboured.  But  how  to  effeiu  this  project 
was  the  difficulty.  The  authority,  as  well  as  merits,  of 
Eflex  w^as  very  great  with  the  parliament.  Not  only  he 
had  ferved  them  all  alono-  with  the  moft  cxa£l  and  fcru- 
pulous  honour  :  It  was,  in  fome  meafure,  owing  to  his 
popularity,  that  they  had  ever  been  enabled  to  levy  an 
army  or  make  head  agalnft  the  royal  caufe.  Manchef- 
ter,  Warwic,  and  the  other  commanders  had  likewife 
great  credit  vi^ith  the  public  ;  nor  were  there  any  hopes  of 
prevailing  over  them,  but  by  laying  the  plan  of  an  oblique 
and  artificial  attack,  which  would  conceal  the  real  pur- 
pofe  of  their  antagonifts.  The  Scots  and  Scotch  com- 
miffioners,  jealous  of  the  pi-ogrefs  of  the  independents, 
were  a  new  obftacle ;  which,  without  the  utmoft  art  and 
fubtlety,  it  would  be  difficult  to  furmount  °.  The 
methods,  by  which  this  intrigue  was  condu6led,  are  fo 
fmgular,  and  fhow  fo  fully  the  genius  of  the  age,  that 
we  fhall  give  a  detail  of  them,  as  they  are  delivered  by 
lord  Clarendon  p. 

*>  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  56a.  P  Ideqa  ibid,  p,  565. 
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CHAP.  A  FAST,  on  the  lafl:  Wednefday  of  every  month,  had 
^_  —  -  _f  been  ordered  by  the  parliament  at  the  beginning  of  thefe 
X644.  commotions ;  and  their  preachers,  on  that  day,  were 
careful  to  keep  alive,  by  their  vehement  declamations, 
the  popular  prejudices  entertained  againft  the  king,  againft 
prelacy,  and  againft  popery.  The  king,  that  he  might 
combat  the  parliament  vi^ith  their  own  weapons,  ap- 
pointed like  wife  a  monthly  faft,  when  the  people  fliould 
be  inftru(Sled  in  the  duties  of  loyalty  and  of  fubmiffion  to 
the  higher  powers  ;  and  he  chofe  the  fecond  Friday  of 
every  month  for  the  devotion  of  the  royalifts  "J.  It  was 
now  propofed  and  carried  in  parliament,  by  the  inde- 
pendents, that  a  new  and  more  folemn  faft  fliould  be 
voted  ;  when  they  ftiould  implore  the  divine  afliftance  for 
extricating  them  from  thofe  perplexities,  in  which  they 
were  at  prefent  involved.  On  that  day,  the  preachers, 
after  many  political  prayers,  took  care  to  treat  of  the 
reigning  divifions  in  the  parliament,  and  afcribed  them 
entirely  to  the  felfifh  ends,  purfued  by  the  members.  In 
the  hands  of  thofe  members,  they  faid,  are  lodged  all 
the  confiderable  commands  of  the  army,  all  the  lucrative 
offices  in  the  civil  adminiftration  :  And  while  the  nation 
is  falling  every  day  into  poverty,  and  groans  under  an 
infupportable  load  of  taxes  ;  thefe  men  multiply  pofTef- 
fion  on  pofleffion,  and  will,  in  a  little  time,  be  mafters 
of  all  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  That  fuch  perfons, 
who  fatten  on  the  calamities  of  their  country,  will  ever 
embrace  any  efFeclual  mcafure  for  bringing  them  to  a 
period,  or  enfuring  a  final  fuccefs  to  the  war,  cannot 
reafonably  be  expe6icd.  Lingering  expedients  alone 
will  be  purfued  :  And  operations  in  the  field  concurring, 
in  the  fame  pernicious  end,  with  deliberations  in  the 
cabinet  J  civil  commotions  will,  forever,  be  perpetuated 

q  Ruihworth,  vol,  vi.  p.  364, 

in 
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in  the  nation.     After  exaggerating  thefe  diforders,  the  chap. 
minifters  returned  to  their  prayers  ;    and  befought  the  i_  _     '  j 
Lord,  that  he  would  take  his  own  work  into  his  own      1644. 
hand  ;  and   if  the   inftruments,  whom  he  had   hitherto 
employed,  were  not  worthy  to  bring  to  a  conclufion  fo 
glorious  a  defign,  that  he  would  infpire  others  more  fit, 
who  might  perfe6l  what  was  begun,  and  by  eftablifhing 
true  religion,  piit  a  fpeedy  period  to  the  public  miferies. 

On  the  day  fubfequent  to  thefe  devout  animadverfions, 
when  the  parliament  met,  a  new  fpirit  appeared  in  the 
looks  of  many.  Sir  Henry  Vane  told  the  commons, 
that,  if  ever  God  appeared  to  them,  it  was  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  yefterday  :  That,  as  he  was  credibly  informed 
by  many,  who  had  been  prefent  in  different  congre- 
gations, the  fame  lamentations  and  difcourfes,  which  the 
godly  preachers  had  made  before  them,  had  been  heard  in. 
other  churches  :  That  fo  remarkable  a  concurrence  could 
proceed  only  from  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Floly 
Spirit :  That  he  therefore  intreated  them,  in  vindication 
of  their  own  honour,  in  confideration  of  their  duty  to 
God  and  their  country,  to  lay  afide  all  private  ends,  and 
renounce  every  office,  attended  with  profit  or  advantage: 
That  the  abfence  of  fo  many  members,  occupied  in  dif- 
ferent employments,  had  rendered  the'  houfe  extremely 
thin,  and  diminiflied  the  authority  of  their  determina- 
tions :  And  that  he  could  not  forbear,  for  his  own  part, 
accufing  himfclf  as  one  who  enjoyed  a  gainful  office,  that 
of  treafurer  of  the  navy  ;  and  though  he  was  pofTefTcd  of 
it  before  the  civil  commotions,  and  owed  it  not  to  the 
favour  of  the  parliament,  yet  was  he  ready  to  refign  it, 
and  to  facrifice,  to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  every  con- 
fideration of  private  intercft  and  advantage. 

Cromwel  next  afted  his  part,  and  commended  the 
preachers  for  having  dealt  with  them  plainly  and  impar- 
tially, and  told  them  of  their  errors,  of  which  they  were 

lo 
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fo  unwilling  to  be  informed.  Though  they  dwelt  on 
many  things,  he  faid,  on  which  he  had  never  before  re- 
'^4'  fle£led  ;  yet,  upon  revolving  them,  he  could  not  but 
confefs,  that,  till  there  was  3  perfedt  reformation  in  thefe 
particulars,  nothing  which  they  undertook  could  poflibly 
profper.  The  parliament,  no  doubt,  continued  he,  had 
done  wifely  on  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  en- 
gaging feveral  of  its  members  in  the  moft  dangerous  parts 
of  it ;  and  thereby  fatisfying  the  nation,  that  they  in- 
tended to  fhare  all  hazards  with  the  meaneft  of  the  people. 
But  affairs  are  now  changed.  During  the  progrefs  of 
military  operations,  there  have  arifcn,  in  the  parlia- 
mentary armies,  many  excellent  officers,  who  are  quali- 
fied for  higher  commands  than  they  are  now  pofTe/Ted  of. 
And  though  it  becomes  not  men,  engaged  in  fuch  a 
caufe,  to  put  trujl  in  the  ar7n  of  Jicfo^  yet  he  could  afTurs 
them,  that  their  troops  contained  generals,  fit  to  com- 
mand in  any  enterprize  in  Chriftendom.  The  army 
indeed,  he  was  forry  to  fay,  did  not  corrcfpond,  by  its 
difcipline,  to  the  merit  of  the  ofHccrs  ;  nor  were  there 
any  hopes,  till  the  prefent  vices  and  diforders,  which 
prevail  among  the  foldiers,  were  reprefled  by  a  new 
model,  that  their  forces  would  ever  be  attended  with 
fignal  fuccefs  in  any  undertaking. 

In  oppofition  to  this  reafoning  of  the  independents, 
many  of  the  prefbyterians  fhowcd  the  inconvenience  and 
dancrer  of  the  projefted  alteration.  Whitlocke,  in  par- 
ticular, a  man  of  honour,  who  loved  his  country,  though, 
in  every  change  of  government,  he  always  adhered  to 
the  ruling  power,  faid,  that  befides  the  ingratitude  of 
difcarding,  and  that  by  fraud  and  artifice,  fo  many  noble 
perfons,  to  whom  the  parliament  had  hitherto  owed  '1^ 
chief  fupport;  they  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
fupply  the  place  of  men,  now  formed  by  experience  to 
command  and  authority :  That  the  rank  alone,  poffefled 

by 
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by  Tuch  as  were  members  of  either  houfe,  prevented  envy, 
retained  the  army  in  obedience,  and  gave  weight  to  mili- 
tary orders  :  That  greater  confidence  might  fafcly  be  ''^*^' 
repofed  in  men  of  family  and  fortune,  than  in  mere  ad- 
venturers, who  would  be  apt  to  entertain  feparate  views  ^ 
from  thofe  which  were  embraced  by  the  perfons,  who 
employed  them  :  That  no  maxim  of  policy  vi'as  more 
undifputed,  than  the  neceffity  of  preferving  an  infeparable 
connexion  between  the  civil  and  military  powers,  and  of 
retaining  the  latter  in  fl:ri61:  fubordination  to  the  former: 
That  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  wifeft  and  moft  paf- 
fionate  lovers  of  liberty,  had  ever  entrufted  to  their  fena- 
tors  the  command  of  armies,  and  had  maintained  an 
unconquerable  jealoufy  of  all  mercenary  forces  :  And 
that  fuch  men  alone,  whofe  interefcs  were  involved  in 
thofe  of  the  public,  and  who  poflefTed  a  vote  in  the  civil 
deliberations,  would  fufficiently  rcfpe6l  the  authority  of 
parliament,  and  never  could  be  tempted  to  turn  the  fvvord 
againft  thofe,  by  whom  it  was  committed  to  them  ^ 

Notwithstanding  thefe  reafonings,  a  committee  g^jf  ^^^^  _ 
was  chofen  to  frame  what  was  called  the  Self-denying  '"g  ordi- 
ordinancBj  by  which  the  members  of  both  houfes  were 
excluded  from  all  civil  and  military  employments,  except 
a  few  ofiices  which  were  fpecified.  This  ordinance  was 
the  fubje£l  of  great  debate,  and,  for  a  long  time,  rent 
the  parliament  and  city  into  fadlions.  But,  at  laft,  by 
the  prevalence  of  envy  with  fome;  with  others,  of  falfc 
modefty ;  with  a  great  many,  of  the  republican  and 
independent  views  ;  it  pafTed  the  houfe  of  common?, 
and  was  fent  to  the  upper  houfe.  The  peers,  though 
the  fcheme  was,  in  part,  levelled  againft  their  order ; 
though  all  of  them  were,  at  bottom,  extremely  averfe  to 
it;  though  they  even  ventured  once  to  reje<5l  it;  yet 
pofTcfled  fo  little  authority,  that  they  durft  not  perfevere 

'  Whitlocke,  p,  114,  115;     Rulh.  vol,  vii,  p.  6, 
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^  Lvn^*  ^^  oppofing  the  refolution  of  the  commons;  and  they 
L- — v-— -J  thought  it  better  policy,  by  an  unlimited  compliance,  to 
J644.  ward  ofFthat  ruin,  which  they  faw  approaching  '.  The 
ordinance,  therefore,  having  pafied  both  houfes,  Eflex, 
Warv/ic,  Manchefter,  Denbigh,  Waller,  Brereton,  and 
many  others,  refigned  their  commands,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament  for  their  good  fervices.  A  penfion 
of  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year  was  fettled  on  ElTex. 

1645.  It  was  agreed  to  recruit  the  army  to  22,000  men;  and 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  appointed  general  K  It  is  re- 
markable, that  his  commiflion  did  not  run,  like  that  of 
Effex,  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  parliament,  but  in 
that  of  the  parliament  alone:  And  the  article  concerning 
the  fafety  of  the  king's  perfon  was  omitted.  So  much 
had  animofities  encreafed  between  the  parties  ".  Crom- 
wel,  being  a  member  of  the  lower  houfe,  fhould  have 
been  difcarded  with  the  others  ;  but  this  impartiality 
would  have  difappointed  all  the  views  of  thofe,  who  had 
introduced  the  felf-denying  ordinance.  He  was  faved  by 
a  fubtilty,  and  by  that  political  craft,  in  which  he  was  fo 
eminent.  At  the  time,  v/hen  the  other  officers  rcfigncd 
their  commiilions,  care  was  taken,  that  he  fhould  be  fent 
with  a  body  of  horfe,  to  relieve  Taunton,  befieged  by 
the  royalifls.  His  abfence  being  remarked,  orders  were 
difpatched  for  his  immediate  attendance  in  parliament; 
and  the  new  general  v/as  directed  to  employ  fome  other 
officer  in  that  fervice.  A  ready  compliance  was  feigned; 
and  the  very  day  was  named,  on  which,  it  was  averred, 
he  would  take  his  place  in  the  houfe.  But  Fairfax, 
having  appointed  a  rendezvous  of  the  army,  wrote  to  the 
parliament,  and  denrcd  leave  to  retain,  for  fome  days, 
lieutenant-general    Crcmwel,    whofe    advice,    he    faid, 

s  Rufli.  vol.  vli,  p.  S,  15.  t  Whitlocke,  p.  118,      Ru/h.  vol. 

vli.  p. 7,  u  Whitlocke,  p.  133, 

.  ,  would 
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would  be  ufeful,  in  fupplylng  the  place  of  thofe  officers,  chap. 
who  had  refigned.    Shortly  after,  he  begged,  with  much  ■_  -  -  *_f 
earngftnefs,  that  they  would  allow  Cromwel  to  ferve  that      ^Hs* 
campaign  "■".     And  thus  the  independents,  though  the 
minority,  prevailed  by  art  and  cunning  over  the  prefby- 
.  terians,  and   bellpwed  the  whole  military  authority,  in 
appearance,  upon  Fairfax  j  in  reality,  upon  Cromwel. 

Fairfax  was  a  perfon  equally  eminent  for  courao-e  Fairfax, 
and  for  humanity ;  and   though  ftrongly  infetSled  with 
prejudices  or  principles,  derived  from  religious  and  party 
zeal,  he  feems  never,  in  the  courfe  of  his  public  conduit, 
to  have  been  feduced,  by  private  intereft  or  ambition, 
from  adhering  ftrictly  to  thefe  principles.     Sincere  in  his 
profeflions  ;    difintereUed  in  his  views  ;   open  in  his  con- 
duit J    he  had  formed  one  of  the  moft  fhining  charadters 
of  that  age ;  had  not  the  extreme  narrownefs  of  his  o-enius, 
in  every  thing  but  in  v/ar,  and  his  embarrafled  and  confufed 
elocution,  on  every  occafion  but  when  he  gave  orders 
diminifhed  the  luftre  of  his  merit,  and  rendered  the  part 
which    he  aited,  even  when    vefted   with  the  fupreme 
command,  but  fecondary  and  fubordinate. 

Cromwel,  by  v/hofe  fagacity  and  infmuation  Fairfax  ^ 

■'  .  ""A  Cromwel, 

was  entirely  governed,  is  one  of  the  moft  eminent  and 
moft  Angular  perfonages,  that  occurs  in  hiftory  :  The 
ftrokes  of  his  character  are  as  open  and  ftrongly  marked, 
as  the  fchemes  of  his  conduit  were,  during  the  time, 
dark  and  impenetrable.  His  extenfive  capacity  enabled 
him  to  form  the  moft  enlarged  projects :  His  enterprizing 
genius  was  not  difmayed  with  the  boldeft  and  moft  dan- 
gerous. Carried,  by  his  natural  temper,  to  magnanimity, 
to  grandeur,  and  to  an  imperious  and  domineerino- 
policy ;  he  yet  knew,  when  neceiTary,  to  employ  the 
moft  profound  diflimuiation,  the  moft  oblique  and  refined 

"^  Clarsndon,  vol.  v.  p.  629,  6^q,     Whitlocke,  p,  141. 
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CHAP,  artifice,  the  femblanCe  of  the    greateft  moderation    and 

LVir 
^   -^-,,_i  fimplicity.     A  friend  to  julrice,  though  his  public  con- 

'^45'  du£l  was  one  continued  violation  of  it ;  devoted  t®  reli- 
gion, though  he  perpetually  employed  it  as  the  inftru- 
ment  of  bis  ambition ;  he  was  engaged  in  crimes  from 
the  profpecl  of  fovereign  power,  a  temptation  which  is, 
in  general,  irrefillible  to  human  nature.  And  by  ufing 
well  that  authority,  which  he  had  attained  by  fraud  and 
violence,  he  has  leirened,  if  not  overpowered,  our  dctef- 
tation  of  his  enormities,  by  our  admiration  of  his  fuccefs^ 
and  of  his  genius. 
Treaty  of         DuRiNG  this  important  tranfaition  of  the  felf-denyiriff 

Vxbridge.  ^  .      .  .  .  ^ 

ordinance,  the  negotiations  for  peace  v/ere  likewife  car- 
ried on,  though  with  fmall  hopes  of  fuccefs.  The  king 
having  fcnt  two  meffages,  one  from  Evelham  *,  another 
from  Taviftocke  %  defiring  a  treaty,  the  parliament  dif- 
patched  ccmmiflioners  to  Oxford,  with  propofals,  as 
high  as  if  they  had  obtained  a  compleat  victory  z.  The 
advantages  gained  during  the  campaign,  and  the  great 
diftrefles  of  the  royalifts,  had  much  elevated  their  hopes; 
and  they  were  refolved  to  repofe  no  truft  in  men,  en- 
flamed  with  the  highefl  animofity  againfl  them,  and  who, 
were  they  poflefled  of  power,  were  fully  authorized  by 
law  to  punifli  all  their  opponents  as  rebels  and  traitors. 

The  king,  when  he  confidered  the  propofals  and  the 
difpofition  of  the  parliament,  could  not  expeft  any 
accommodation,  and  had  no  profpedl  but  of  war,  or  of 
total  fubmiflion  and  fubjedlion  :  Yet,  in  order  to  fatisfy 
his  own  party,  who  were  impatient  for  peace,  he  agreed 
to  fend  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  earl  of  Southampton, 
with  an  anfwer  to  the  propofals  of  the  parliament,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  defire  a  treaty  upon  their  mutual 
demands  and  pretenfions  ^.     It  now  became  ncceflary  for 

X  4th  of  July,  164.4.  y  8th  of  Sept.  1644.  a  Dugdale, 

p.  73.7.    Rufli.  vol.  vi.  p.  85c,  a  Whitk-c.  e,  p.  no. 
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him  to  retra(5t  his  former  declaration,  that  the  two  houfes  CHAP. 

at  Weftminfter  were  not  a  free  parliament ;  and  accord-  t -,_ t 

ingly,  he  was  induced,  though  with  great  reluf^ance,  to  *^45' 
give  them,  in  his  anfwer,  the  appellation  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  ^,  But  it  appeared  afterwards,  by  a 
letter,  which  he  wrote  to  the  queen,  and  of  which  a 
copy  was  taken  at  Nafeby,  that  he  fecretly  entered  an 
explanatory  proteftation  in  his  council-book  ;  and  he 
pretended,  that,  though  he  had  called  them  the  parlia- 
ment, he  had  not  thereby  acknowledged  them  for  fuch  '^, 
This  fubtlety,  which  has  been  frequently  objected  to 
Charles,  is  the  moft  noted  of  thofe  very  few  inftances, 
from  which  the  enemies  of  this  prince  have  endeavoured 
to  load  him  Vv^ith  the  imputation  of  infincerity;  and  have 
inferred,  that  the  parliament  could  repofe  no  confidence 
in  his  profelHons  and  declarations,  not  even  in  his  laws 
and  ftatutes.  There  is,  however,  it  mull  be  confeffed, 
a  difference  univerfally  avowed  between  fimply  givino-  to 
men  the  appellation,  which  they  affume,  and  the  formal 
acknowledgment  of  their  title  to  it ;  nor  is  any  thing 
more  common  and  familiar  in  all  public  tranfaftions. 

The  time  and  place  of  treaty  being  fettled,  fixteen  "oiijan. 
commiflioners  from  the  king  met  at  Uxbridgc  with  twelve 
authorized  by  the  parliament,  attended  by  the  Scotch 
commiflioners.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  Scotch  and  par- 
liamentary commiflioners  fliould  give  in  their  demands 
with  regard  to  tliree  important  articles,  religh;:^  the 
militia^  and  Ireland ;  and  that  thefe  fhould  be  fuccefllvely 

b  Whitlocke,  p.    1 11,       Dugdale,  p.   748.  c  His    words   are, 

"  As  for  my  calling  thofe  at  London  a  parliament,  I  fliail  refer  thee  to  Digby 
*'  for  particular  fatisfaflion  ;  this  in  general;  ]f  there  had  been  but  two 
"  befides  myfelf,  of  my  opinion,  I  had  not  done  it;  and  the  argument,  that 
'«  prevailed  with  me  was,  that  the  calling  did  no  ways  acknowledge  them  to 
*'  be  a  parliament  J  upon  which  condition  and  conftru<ftion  I  d'd  if,  and  no 
**  othcrwifc  J  and  accordingly  it  is  regiHered  in  th-  council  books,  with  rhe 
"  council's  unaninsous  ap^nobaiioQ."  Tbi  kind's  calinet  cfer.ed.  Rtij7j. 
vol.  vi.  p.  913. 

examined 
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^  ^  f  ^'  examined  and  difcufTed  in  conferences  with  the  king's 
u.— >,.— «j  commillioners  ^.     It  was   foon   found  imprafticable  to 
"  '^^*     come  to  any  agreement  with  regard  to  any  of  thefe  arti- 
cles. 

In  the  fummer  1643,  while  the  negotiations  were  car- 
ried on  with  Scotland,  the  parliament  had  fummoned  an 
afTembly  at  Weftminfter,  compofed  of  121  divines  and 
30  laymen,  celebrated  in  their  party  for  piety  and  learn- 
ing. By  their  advice,  alterations  were  made  in  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  or  in  the  metaphyfical  dodlrines  of  the 
church  ;  and,  what  was  of  greater  importance,  the  li- 
turgy was  entirely  aboliflied,  and,  in  its  ftead,  a  new 
directory  for  worfhip  was  eftablifhed  j  by  which,  fuitably 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  puritans,  the  utm.oft  liberty,  both  in 
praying  and  preaching,  was  indulged  to  the  public 
teachers.  By  the  folemn  league  and  covenant,  epifcopacy 
was  abjured,  as  defl:ru6live  of  all  true  piety;  and  a 
national  engagement,  attended  with  every  circumftance, 
v/hich  could  render  a  promife  facred  and  obligatory,  was 
entered  into  v/ith  the  Scots,  never  to  fuffer  its  re-admif- 
fion.  All  thefe  mcafures  fhowed  little  fpirit  of  accom- 
modation in  the  parliament ;  and  the  king's  commiffion- 
ers  were  not  furprized  to  find  the  eflablifhment  of  pref- 
bytery  and  the  dire6lory  pofitively  demanded,  together 
with  the  fubfcription  of  the  covenant,  both  by  the  king 


and  kingdom  c. 


Had 


d  Whitlocke,  p.  121.     Dugdale,  p.  758.  e  Such  love  of  con- 

trarli<5lion  prevailed  in  the  parliament,  that  they  had  converted  Chriftmas, 
which,  with  the  churchmen,  was  a  great  feflival,  into  a  folemn  faft  and 
humiliation;  "  In  order,"  as  they  fdid,  •'  that  it  might  call  to  remem- 
••  brance  our  fins  and  the  fins  of  our  forefathers,  who,  pretending  to  cele- 
•'  brate  the  merrtory  of  Chtift,  have  turned  this  feaft  into  an  extreme  for- 
•*  getfulncfa  of  him,  by  giving  liberty  to  carnal  and  fenfual  delights." 
Rujb.  vol.  vi.  p.  817.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  as  the  parliament  abolifhed 
all  holy  days,  and  fevertly  prohibited  all  amufement  on  the  fabbath  ;  and 
even  burned,  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  the  king's  book  of  fports  j  the 

natioa 
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Had  Charles  been  of  a  difpofition  to  neglect  all  theo-  ^  ^J],^* 

logical  controverfy  ;  he  yet  had  been   obliged,  in  good  t ^/— J 

policy,  to  adhere  to  epifcopal  jurifdicflion,  not  only  '^'•S* 
becaufe  it  was  favourable  to  monarchy,  but  becaufe  all 
his  adherents  were  paffionately  devoted  to  it ;  and  to 
abandon  them,  in  what  they  regarded  as  fo  important  an 
article,  was  for  ever  to  relinquifti  their  friendfliip  and 
afiiftance.  But  Charles  had  never  attained  fuch  enlarged 
principles.  He  efteemed  bifhops  effential  to  the  very 
being  of  a  chriftian  church  ;  and  he  thought  himfelf 
bound,  by  more  facred  ties,  than  thofe  of  policy,  or  even 
of  honour,  to  the  fupport  of  that  order.  His  conceflions 
therefore,  on  this  head,  he  judged  fufficient,  when  he 
agreed,  that  an   indulgence  ihould  be  given  to  tender 

nation  found,  that  there  was  no  time  left  for  relaxation  or  diverfion.  Upon 
application,  therefore,  of  the  fervants  and  apprentices,  the  pari)  iment 
appointed  the  fecond  Tuefday  of  every  month  for  play  and  recreation.  Rrtjb, 
vol.  vii.  p.  460.  JVhidocke,  p.  247,  But  thefe  inftitutions,  they  found 
great  difficulty  to  execute  ;  and  the  people  were  refolved  to  be  merry  when 
tliey  plealVd,  not  when  the  parliament  fliould  prefcribe  to  them.  The  keep- 
ing of  Chriftmas  holy-days  was  long  a  great  mark  of  mslignancy,  and  very 
feverely  cenfurcd  by  the  commons.  WLiilocke,  p.  286.  Even  minced  pyes, 
which  cuftom  had  macle  a  Chriftmas  diiTi  among  the  churchmen,  was  re- 
garded, during  that  feafon,  as  a  profane  and  fuperflitious  viand  by  the  fefta- 
r;es  ;  though  at  other  times  it  agreed  very  well  with  their  ftomachs.  In  the 
parliam-entary  ordinance  too,  for  the  obfervance  of  the  fabbarh,  they  inferted 
a  claufe  for  the  taking  down  of  may-poles,  which  they  called  a  heathenirti 
vanity.  Since  we  are  upon  this  fubje^l,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention, 
that,  befid';  fetting  apart  Sunday  for  the  ordinances,  as  they  called  them, 
the  godly  bad  regular  meetings  on  the  Thurfdays  for  refolving  cafes  of  con- 
fciencp,  and  conferring  about  their  progrefs  in  grace.  What  they  were 
chiefly  anxious  about,  was  the  fixing  the  precife  moment  of  their  converfion 
or  new  birth  ;  and  v.'hceve^r  could  not  afcertain  fo  difficult  a  point  of  calcu- 
lation, could  not  preterd  to  any  title  to  faintrtiip.  The  profane  fcholars  at 
Oxford,  after  the  parliament  became  mafters  of  that  town,  gave  to  the 
hoafe,  in  which  the  zealots  affembled,  the  denomination  of  Scruph-Sbop  : 
The  zealots,  in  their  turn,  infulted  the  fcholars  and  profefforsj  and,  in- 
trading  into  the  place  of  leftures,  declaimed  againft  human  learning,  and 
chnllenged  the  moft  knowing  of  them  to  prove  that  their  calling  was  from 
Chrift.     See  Wood's  Fafli  OxQnienfes,  p.  740, 

Vol.  Vn.        '  D  confciences 
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^  Y^^  ^'  confciences  with  regard  to  ceremonies  ;    that  the  bifhops 

•c_  -, fhould  exercife  no  a6l  of  jurifdidlion  or  ordination,  with- 

^^45-  out  the  confent  and  counfel  of  fuch  prefbyters  as  fhould 
be  chofen  by  the  clergy  of  each  diocefe  ;  that  they  fhould 
refide  conflantly  in  their  diocefe,  and  be  bound  to  preach 
every  Sunday  ;  that  pluralities  be  abolifhed  ;  that  abufes 
in  ecclefiaflical  courts  be  redrefled  j  and  that  a  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  be  levied  from  the  bifhops'  efta'tes  and 
the  chapter  lands,  for  payment  of  debts  contra6ted  by 
the  parliament  ^  Thefe  conccflions,  though  confider- 
able,  gave  no  fatis/a6tion  to  the  parliamentary  commif- 
fioners  ;  and,  without  abating  any  thing  of  their  rigor  on 
this  head,  they  proceeded  to  their  demands  with  regard 
to  the  militia. 

The  kinp^'s  partisans  had  all  ■'along  maintained,  that 
the  fears  and  jcaloufies  of  the  parliament,  after  the  fccu- 
ritics  fo  early  and  cafdy  o;iven  to  public  liberty,  v/ere 
either  feigned  or  groundlefs  ;  and  that  no  human  infli- 
tution  could  be  better  poized  and  adjufted,  than  was  now 
the  government  of  England.  By  the  abolition  of  the 
ftar-chamber  and  court  of  high  commlffion,  the  preroga- 
tive, they  faid,  has  loil:  all  that  coercive  power,  by  which 
it  had  formerly  fuppreffed  or  endangered  liberty  :  By  the 
eftabliihment  of  triennial  parliaments,  it  can  have  no 
leifure  to  acquire  nev7  pov/ers,  or  guard  itfelf,  during  any- 
time, from  the  infpeclion  of  that  vigilant  afiembly  :  By 
the  {lender  revenue  of  the  crown,  no  king  can  ever  attain 
fuch  influence  as  to  procure  a  repeal  of  thefe  falutary 
flatutes :  And  while  the  prince  commands  no  mercenary 
forces,  he  will  in  vain,  by  violence,  attempt  an  infringe- 
ment of  laws,  fo  clearly  defined  by  means  of  late  dif- 
putcs,  and  fo  pafHonately  cherifhed  by  all  his  fiibjects. 
In  this  fituation  furely,  the  nation,  governed  by  fo  vir- 
tuous a  monarchj  may,  for  the  prefent,  remain  in  tran- 

t  Dugdale,  p.  779,  780. 
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quillity,  and  try,  whether  it  be  not  poflible,  by  peace-  CHAP, 
ful   arts,  to  elude  that  danger,  with  which,  it  is    pre- 
tended, its  liberties  are  flill  threatened. 

But  though  the  royaliiis  infifted  on  thefe  plaufible 
topics,  before  the  commencement  of  war,  they  were 
obliged  to  own,  that  the  progrefs  of  civil  commotions 
had  fomewhat  abated  the  force  and  evidence  of  this  rea- 
foning.  If  the  power  of  the  militia,  faid  the  oppofite 
party,  be  entrufted  to  the  king,  it  would  not  now  be  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  abufe  that  authority.  By  the  rage  of 
intefiine  difcorJ,  his  partizans  are  enflamed  into  an 
extreme  hatred  againft  their  antagonifts  ;  and  have  con- 
tra6led,  no  doubt,  fom.e  prejudices  againft  popular  privi- 
leges, which,  in  their  apprehcnfion,  have  beeii  the  fource 
of  fo  much  diforder.  Were  the  arms  of  the  ftate,  there- 
fore, put  entirely  into  fuch  hands  ;  what  public  fecurity, 
it  may  be  demanded,  can  be  given  to  liberty,  or  Vv'hat 
private  fecurity  ta  thofe,  v/ho,  in  oppofition  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  have  fo  generoufly  ventured  their  lives  in  its 
defence  ?  In  compliance  with  this  apprehenfion,  Charles 
offered,  that  the  arms  of  the  ftate  fhould  be  entrufted, 
during  three  years,  to  twenty^  commiffioners,  who  fhould 
"be  named,  either  by  common  agreement  between  him 
^nd  the  parliament,  or  one  half  by  him,  the  other  by  the 
parliament.  And,  after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he 
infifted,  that  his  conftitutional  authority  over  the  mriitia 
ihould  again  return  to  him  s. 

The  parliamentary  commiffioners  at  firft  demanced,^ 
that  the  power  of  the  fword  fhould  for  ever  he  entrufted 
to  fuch  pcrfons,  as  the  parliament  alone  fhould  appoint '' : 
But  afterwards,  they  relaxed  fo  far,  as  to  require  that 
authority  only  for  feven  years  ;  after  which,  it  was  not 
to  return  to  the  king,  but  to  be  fettled  by  bill,  or  by 
common  agreement  between  him  and  his  parliament  '. 

e  Dugdale,  p.  798.  h  Ibid.  p.  791,  i  Ibid.  p.  8ao. 
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The  king's  commiflloners  afkcd,  Whether  jealoufies  and 
fears  were  all  on  one  fide,  and  whether  the  prince,  from 
1645.  fuch  violent  attempts  and  prctenfions  as  he  had  experi- 
enced, had  not,  at  leaft,  as  great  reafon  to  entertain 
apprehenfions  for  his  authority,  as  they  for  their  liberty  ? 
Whether  there  were  any  equity,  in  fecuring  only  one 
party,  and  leaving  the  other,  during  the  fpace  of  feven 
years,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies  ?  Whether, 
if  unlimited  power  were  entrufted  to  the  parliament 
during  fo  long  a  period,  it  would  not  be  eafy  for  them  to 
frame  the  fubfcquent  bill  in  the  manner  moft  a::;reeable  to 
themfelves,  and  keep  for  ever  pofleHion  of  the  fword,  as 
well  as  of  every  article  of  civil  power  and  jurifdi<3:ion  ■'F 

The  truth  is,  after  the  commencement  of  war,  it  was 
very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  find  fecurity  for  both 
parties,  efpecially  for  that  of  the  parliament.  Amidft 
fuch  violent  animofities,  power  alone  could  enfure  fafety; 
and  the  power  of  one  fide  was  neceflarily  attended  with 
danger  to  the  other.  F"ew  or  no  inftances  occur  in  hif- 
tory  of  an  equal,  peaceful,  and  durable  accommodation, 
that  has  been  concluded  between  two  fadlions,  which 
have  been  enflamed  into  civil  war. 

With  regard  to  Ireland,  there  were  no  greater  hopes 
of  agreement  between  the  parties.  The  parliament  de- 
manded, that  the  truce  with  the  rebels  fliould  be  declare(^ 
null ;  that  the  management  of  the  war  (hould  be  given 
over  entirely  to  the  parliament  j  and  that  after  the  con- 
quefl  of  Ireland,  the  nomination  of  the  lord  lieutenant 
;uid  of  the  judges,  or  m  other  words,  the  fovereignty  of 
that  kingdom,  fhould  likewife  remain  in  their  hands  . 

What  rendered  a  peaceful  accommodation  more  def- 
perate  was,  that  the  demands  on  thefe  three  heads, 
however  exorbitant,  were  ackr.owledged,  by  the  parlia- 
mentary commiffioners,  to  be  nothing  but  preliminaries, 

k  Dugdale,  p.  877,  J  Ibid,  p,  2i6,  Ztj, 
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After  all  thefe  were  granted,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  C  H  a  P. 
proceed  to  the  difcuflion  of  thofe  other  demands,  flill  i>^-V">j 
more  exorbitant,  which,  a  little  before,  had  been  tranf-  '^^' 

mitted  to  the  king  at  Oxford.  Such  ignominious  terms 
were  there  infifted  on,  as  worfe  could  fcarcely  be  de- 
manded, were  Charles  totally  vanquifhed,  a  prifoner^ 
and  in  chains.  The  king  was  required  to  attaint  and 
except  from  a  general  pardon,  forty  of  the  moft  confider- 
able  of  his  Englidi  fubjedls,  and  nineteen  of  his  Scotch, 
together  with  all  pcpifh  recufants  in  both  kingdoms, 
who  had  borne  arms  for  him.  It  was  infifted,  that  forty- 
eight  more,  with  all  the  members  who  had  fat  in  either  ' 
houfe  at  Oxford,  all  lawyers  and  divines  who  had  em- 
braced the  king's  party,  fhould  be  rendered  incapable  of 
any  ofHce,  be  forbid  the  exercife  of  their  profeflion,  be 
prohibited  from  coming  v/ithin  the  verge  of  the  court, 
and  forfeit  the  third  of  their  eftates  to  the  parliament.  It 
was  required,  that  whoever  had  borne  arms  for  the  king, 
fliould  forfeit  the  tenth  of  their  eftates,  or  if  that  did  not 
fuffice,  the  fixth,  for  the  payment  of  public  debts.  As 
if  royal  authority  were  not  fufficiently  annihilated  by  fuch 
terms,  it  was  demanded,  that  the  court  of  wards  fhould 
be  abolifhed;  that  all  the  confiderable  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  all  the  judges,  fhould  be  appointed  bv  par- 
liament; and  that  the  right  of  peace  and  war  fhould  not 
be  exercifcd  without  the  confent  of  that  afTembly  '".  The 
prefbyterians,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  after  infifting  on  fuch 
conditions,  differed  only  in  words  from  the  independents, 
who  required  the  eftablifhment  of  a  pure  republic.  When 
the  debates  had  been  carried  on  to  no  purpofe,  during 
twenty  days,  among  the  comm.ilioners,  they  feparated, 
and  returned;  thofe  of  the  king,  to  Oxford,  thofe  of  the 
parliament,  to  London. 

m  Rufli.  vol,  vi.  p.  850.     Diigdale,  p.  737. 
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A  LITTLE  before  the  commencement  of  this  fruitlefe 
treaty,  a  deed  was  executed  by  the  parliament,  which 
1645.  proved  their  determined  refolution  to  yield  nothing,  but 
to  proceed  in  the  fame  violent  and  imperious  manner, 
with  which  they  had,  at  firft,  entered  on  thefe  dangerous 
Expcation  entcrprizes.  Archbifiiop  Laud,  the  mofl  favoured  minif- 
(of  Laud.  ter  of  the  king,  was  brought  to  the  fcaffold;  and  in  this 
inftance,  the  public  rnight  fee,  that  popular  afTemblies, 
as,  by  their  very  number,  they  are,  in  a  great  meafure, 
exempt  from  the  reflraint  of  fhame,  fo,  when  they  alfo 
overleap  the  bounds  of  lav.^,  naturally  break  out  into 
afts  of  the  greateft  tyranny  and  injuftice. 

From  the  time,  that  Laud  had  been  committed,  the 
houfe  of  commons,  engaged  in  enterprizes  of  greater 
moment,  had  found  no  leifure  to  finifh  his  impeachment; 
and  he  had  patiently  endured  fo  long  an  imprifonment,^ 
without  being  brought  to  any  trial.  After  the  union  with 
Scotland,  the  bigotted  prejudices  of  .that  nation  revived 
the  like  fpirit  in  England ;  and  the  fedlaries  refolved  to 
gratify  their  vengeance  in  the  punifhment  of  this  prelate, 
who  had  fo  long,  by  his  authority,  and  by  the  execution 
of  penal  laws,  kept  their  zealous  fpirit  under  confine- 
ment. He  was  accufed  of  high  treafon,  in  endeavouring 
to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws,  and  of  other  high 
crimes  and  mifdemeanors.  The  f<mie  illegality  of  an 
accumulativTs  crime  and  a  conftrudtive  evidence,  which 
appeared  in  the  cafe  of  Strafford  ;  the  fame  violence  and 
iniquity  in  conduiSling  the  trial,  are  confpicuous  through- 
out the  whole  courfe  of  this  profecution.  The^ground- 
lefs  charge  of  popery,  though  belied  by  his  whole  life- 
and  condudt,  was  continually  urged  againft  the  prifoner; 
and  every  error  rendered  unpardonable  by  this  imputation, 
which  was  fuppofed  to  imply  the  height  of  all  enor- 
mities.    "  This  man,  my  lords,"  faid  ferjeant  Wilde^ 

concluding. 
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Concluding  his  long  fpeech  againft  him,  '*  is  like  Naa-  ^  ^^  ^* 
*'  man  the  Syrian  ;  a  great  man,  but  a  leper  "."  ^.^^z'^s^ 

Wfi  fhall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  this  matter,  which, 
at  prcfent,  feems  to  admit  of  little  controverfy.  It  fuf- 
fices  to  fay,  that,  after  a  long  trial,  and  the  examination 
of  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  witnefles,  the  commons 
Found  fo  little  likelihood  of  obtaining  a  judicial  fentence 
againft  Laud,  that  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
their  legiflative  authority,  and  to  pafs  an  ordinance  for 
taking  away  the  life  of  this  aged  prelate.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  low  condition,  into  which  the  houfe  of 
peers  were  fallen,  there  appeared  fome  intention  of  re- 
jeiling  this  ordinance ;  and  the  popular  leaders  were 
again  obliged  to  apply  to  the  multitude,  and  to  extin- 
guifh,  by  threats  of  new  tumults,  the  fmall  remains  of 
liberty,  poiTefied  by  the  upper  houfe.  Seven  peers  alone 
Voted  in  this  important  queftion.  The  reft,  cither  from 
Ihame  or  fear,  took  care  to  abfcnt  themfelves  °, 

Laud,  who  had  behaved  during  his  trial  with  fpirit 
and  vigor  of  genius,  funk  not  under  the  horrors  of  his 
execution ;  but  though  he  ufually  profefted  himfelf  appre- 
henfive  of  a  violent  death,  he  found  all  his  fears  to  be 
diflipated  before  that  fuperior  courage,  by  which  he  was 
animated,  **  No  one,"  faid  he,  "  can  be  more  willing 
*'  to  fend  me  out  of  life,  than  I  am  defirous  to  go." 
Even  upon  the  fcaffbld,  and  during  the  intervals  of  his 
prayers,  he  was  harrafled  and  molefted  by  Sir  John  Clot- 
worthy,  a  zealot  of  the  reigning  feci:,  and  a  great  leader 
in  the  lower  houfe  :  This  was  the  time  he  chofe  for  ex- 
amining the  principles  of  the  dying  primate,  and  tre- 
paning  him  into  a  confeffion,  that  he  trufted,  for  his  fal- 
vation,  to  the  merits  of  good  works,  not  to  the  death  of 
the  Redeemer  p.     Having  extricated  himfelf  from  thefe 

n  Riifli.  vol.  vi.  p.  830.  «  Warwick,  p.  169, 

P  Rufh.  vol,  vi.  p.  83S,  8-9. 
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C   HAP.  theolo;2;ical  toils,    the   archbifliop    laid   his  head  on  the 

LVil.  . 

y_  -- ^—  J  block  ;  and  it  was  fevered  from  the  body  at  one  blow  ''. 

1645.  Thofe  religious  opinions,  for  which  he  fufFered,  con- 
tributed, no  doubt,  to  the  courage  and  conftancy  of  his 
end.  Sincere,  he  undoubtedly  was,  and  however  mif- 
guided,  actuated  by  pious  motives  in  all  his  purfuits ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  man  of  fuch  fpirit,  who 
condufbed  his  enterprizes  with  fo  much  warmth  and 
induftry,  had  not  entertained  more  enlarged  views,  and 
embraced  principles  more  favourable  to  the  general  hap- 
pinefs  of  fociety. 

The  great  and  important  advantage,  which  the  party 
gained  by  Strafford's  death,  may,  in  fome  degree,  palli- 
ate the  iniquity  of  the  fentence  pronounced  againft  him: 
But  the  execution  of  this  old  infirm  prelate,  who  had  fo 
long  remained  an  inoffenfive  prifoner,  can  be  afcribed  to 
hothing  but  vengeance  and  bigotry  in  thofe  feverereligion- 
Iffs,  by  whom  the  parliament  was  entirely  governed. 
That  he  deferved  a  better  fate  was  not  qucftioned  by  any 
reafonable  man :  The  degree  of  his  merit,  in  other 
refpedls,  was  difputed.  Som.e  accufed  him  of  recom- 
mendiiig  flavifh  do£lrines,  of  promoting  perfecution,  and 
of  encouraging  fupcrftition  ;  while  others  thought,  that 
his  condudl,  in  thefe  three  particulars,  would  admit  of 
apology  and  extenur.tion. 

That  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  miich  as  the  moft 
flaming  court-fermon,  inculcates  pailive  obedience,  is 
very  apparent :  And  though  the  fpirit  of  a  limited  go- 
vernment feems  to  require,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  fome 
mitigation  of  fo  rigorous  a  do<5lririe  ;  it  muft  be  con- 
feiTed,  that  the  preceding  genius  of  the  Englifh  confti- 
tution  had  rendered  a  miftake  in  this  particular  very  natu- 
ral and  excufable.  To  infli(ft  death  at  leaf!:  on  thofe, 
who  depart  from  the  exa6t  line  of  truta  in  thefe  nice 

q  latb  of  July, 

queftions ; 
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iqueflidns  ;  fo  far  from  being  favourable  to  national  ^  rt  A  P. 
liberty  ;  favours  ftrongly  of  the  fpirit  of  tyranny  and  \.x^r>>J 
profcription.  ^  '^^' 

Toleration  had  hitherto  been  fo  little  the  principle 
of  any  chriftian  fedl,  that  even  the  catholics,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  religion  profeiTed  by  their  anceftors,  could 
not  obtain  from  the  Englifh  the  leaft  indulgence.     This 
very  houfe  of  commons,  in  their  famous  remonflrance, 
took  care  to  juflify  themfelves,  as  from  the  higheft  i(npu- 
tation,  from  any  intention  to  relax  the  golden  reins  of 
difcipline,  as  they  called  them,  or  to  grunt  any  tolera- 
tion "■  :  And  the  enemies  of  the  church  were  fo  fair  from 
the  beginning,  as  not  to  lay  claim  to  liberty  of  confcience, 
which  they  called  a  toleration  for  foul  murder.     They 
openly  challenged  the  fuperiority,  and  even  menaced  the 
eftablifoed  church  with  that  perfecution,  which  they  after- 
wards exercifed  againft  her  with  fuch  fcverity.     And  if 
the  queftion  be  confidered  in  the  view  of  policy  ;  though 
a  fecSt,  already  formed    and  advanced,  may,  with  good 
teafon,  demand  a  toleration  ;  what  title  had  the  puritans 
to  this  indulgence,  who  were  jull  on  the  point  of  fepa- 
ration  from  the  church,  and  whom,   it  might  be  hoped, 
fome  wholfome  and   legal  feverities  would  ftill  retain  in 
obedience  '  ? 

Whatever  ridicule,  to  a  philofophical  mind,  may 
be  thrown  on  pious  ceremonies,  it  muft  be  confcfled, 
that,  during  a  very  religious  age,  no  inftitutions  can  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  rude  multitude,  and  tend  more 
to  mollify  that  fierce  and  gloomy  fpirit  ot  devotion,  to 
which  they  are  fubjedl.  Even  the  Englifb  church,  thouwli 
it  had  retained  a  (hare  of  popifti  ceremonies,  may  juftly 
be  thought  too  naked  and  unadorned,  and  ftill  to  ap- 
proach too  near  the  abftraft  and  fpiritual  religion  of  the 
puritans.     Laud   and    his  aflbciates,  by  reviving  a  r'cv7 

I  Nalfgn,  vol.  ii.  p.  705.         «  See  note  [AJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAP,  primitive  inftitutions  of  this  nature,  corre<5led  the  error 
x_  -,-,_f  of  the  firft  reformers,  and  prefented,  to  the  affrightened 
J64S'  and  aftonifhed  mind,  fome  fenfible,  exterior  obfervances, 
which  might  occupy  it  during  its  religious  exercifes,  and 
abate  the  violence  of  its  difappointed  efforts.  The 
thought,  no  longer  bent  on  that  divine  and  myfteriousi 
eflence,  fo  fuperior  to  the  narrov/  capacities  of  mankind, 
was  able,  by  means  of  the  new  model  of  devotion,  to 
relax  itfelf  in  the  contemplation  of  pictures,  poftures, 
veftmertts,  buildings ;  and  all  the  fine  arts,  which  minif- 
ter  to  religion,  thereby  received  additional  encouragement. 
The  primate,  it  is  true,  condu61:ed  this  fcheme,  not  with 
the  enlarged  fentiments  and  cool  reflection  of  a  legiflator, 
but  with  the  intemperate  zeal  of  a  fe6lary;  and  by  over- 
looking the  circumftances  of  the  times,  ferved  rather  to 
cnflame  that  religious  fury,  which  he  meant  to  reprefs. 
But  this  blemifh  is  more  to  be  regarded  as  a  general 
imputation  on  the  whole  age,  than  any  particular  failing 
of  Laud's  ;  and  it  is  fufHcient  for  his  vindication  to 
obferve,  that  his  errors  were  the  mod  excufable  of  all 
thofe,  which  prevailed  during  that  zealous  periods 
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CHAP.      LVIir. 

Montrofe's  vineries The  new  model  of  the  army 

Battle   of  Nafehy Surrender  of   Brijlol 

The  wefi  conquered  hy  Fahfax Defeat  of 

Montrofe Ecclejiafiical  affairs King  goes  to 

the  Scots  at  Newark End  of  the  war 

King  delivered  up  hy  the  Scots. 

WHILE   the  king's  affairs  declined  in  England,  c  H  A  P. 
fome  events  happened  in  Scotland,  which  feemed     l^viii. 
to  promife  him  a  more  profperous  iffue  of  the  quarrel.  jg.^^ 

Before  the  commencement  of  thefe  civil  diforders,  Montrofe's 
the  earl  of  Montrofe,  a  young  nobleman  of  a  diftin-  ^"^of'^^S' 
guifhed  family-j  returning  from  his  travels,  had  been 
introduced  to  the  king,  and  had  made  an  ofFer  of  his  fer- 
vices ;  but  by  the  infinuations  of  the  marquefs,  after- 
wards duke  of  Hamilton,  whopoflefled  much  of  Charles's 
confidence,  he  had  not  been  received  with  that  diftinc- 
tion,  to  which  he  thought  himfelf  juftly  intitled  ^  Dif- 
gufted  with  this  treatment,  he  had  forwarded  all  the 
violence  of  the  covenanters ;  and  agreeably  to  the  natu- 
ral ardour  of  his  genius,  he  had  employed  himfelf,  dur- 
ing- the  firft  Scottifh  infurreflion,  with  o-reat  zeal  as  well 
as  fuccefs,  in  levying  and  conducting  their  armies.  Being 
commiffioned  by  the  Tables  to  wait  upon  the  king,  while 
the  royal  army  lay  at  Berwic,  he  was  fo  gained  by  the 
civilities  and  carefles  of  that  monarch,  that  he  thence- 
forth devoted  himfelf  entirely,  though  fecretly,  to  his 
fervice,    and   entered  into  a  clofe  correfpondence  with 

»  Nsrlfon,  Int:,  p.  63 » 
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CHAP.  him.     In  the  fecond  infurreition,  a  great  military  com- 

LVill.  . 

^^^^^ )  mand  was  entrufted  to  him  by  the  covenanters  ;  and  he 

1645.  was  the  firft  that  pafled  the  Tweed,  at  the  head  of  their 
troops,  in  the  invafion  of  England.  He  found  means, 
however,  foon  after  to  convey  a  letter  to  the  king:  And 
by  the  infidelity  of  fome  about  that  prince  ;  Hamilton, 
as  was  fufpeifled  ;  a  copy  of  this  letter  was  fent  to  Leven, 
the  Scotch  general.  Being  accufed  of  treachery,  and  a 
correfpondence  with  the  enemy,  Montrofe  openly  avowed 
the  letter ;  and  afked  the  generals,  if  they  dared  to  call 
their  fovereign  an  enemy  :  And  by  this  bold  and  mag- 
nanimous behaviour,  he  efcaped  the  danger  of  an  imme- 
diate profccution.  As  he  was  now  fully  known  to  be  of 
the  royal  party,  he  no  longer  concealed  his  principles  ; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  draw  thofe,  who  had  entertained 
like  fcntiments,  into  a  bond  of  affociation  for  his  mafter's 
fervice.  Though  thrown  into  prifbn  for  this  enterprize  '-, 
and  detained  fome  time,  he  was  not  difcouraged  ;  but 
flill  continued,  by  his  countenance  and  protection,  to 
infufe  fpirit  into  the  diftreffed  royalifts.  Among  other 
perfons  of  diftinclion,  who  united  themfelves  to  him, 
v/as  lord  Napier  of  Mcrchiilon,  fon  of  the  famous  in- 
ventor of  the  logarithms,  the  perfon  to  whom  the  title 
of  a  GR5AT  MAN  is  more  juflly  due,  than  to  any  other, 
whom  his  country  ever  produced. 

There  was  in  Scotland  another  party,  who,  profefiing 
equal  attachment  to  the  king's  fervice,  pretended  only  to 
differ  with  Montrofe  about  the  means  of  attaining  the 
fame  end  ;  and  of  that  party,  duke  Hamilton  was  the 
leader.  This  nobleman  had  caufe  to  be  extremely  de- 
voted to  the  king,  not  only  by  realbn  of  the  connexion  of  ~ 

■u  It  is  not  improper  to  take  notice  of  a  mifiake  committed  by  Clarendon, 
much  to  the  difadvantage  of  this  gallant  nobleman  5  that  he  ofiTered  the  king^ 
when  his  majefty  was  in  Scotland,  to  afn.irinate  Argyle.  All  the  time  the 
king  was  in  Scotlandj  Montrofe  was  confined  to  prlfon.  Rufh.  vol.  vi, 
p.  9S0. 

blood. 
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blood,  which  united  him  to  the  royal  family;  but  onCH^A^P. 
account  of  the  great  confidence  and  favour,  with  which  ._  _  _  _/ 
he  had  ever  been  honoured  by  his  mafter.     Being  accufcd      1645. 
by  lord  Rae,  not  without  fome  appearance  or  probability, 
of  a  confpiracy  againfl:  the  king  ;  Charles  was  fo  far  from 
harbouring  fufpicion  againft  him,  that,  the  very  firfttime 
Hamilton  came  to  court,  he  received  him  into  his  bed- 
chamber, and   paffed  alone  the  night  with  him  ^.     But 
fuch  was  the  duke's  unhappy  fate  or  conduft,  that  he 
efcaped  not  the  imputation  of  treachery  to  his  friend  and 
fovereign  ;  and  though  he  at  laft  facrificed  his  life  in  the 
kino-'s  fervice,  his  integrity  and  fmcerity  have  not  been 
thought  byhiftorians  entirely  free  from  blemifti.  Perhaps, 
(and  this  is  the  moft  probable  opinion)  the  fubtilties  and 
refinements  of  his  condutSl  and  his  temporizing  maxims, 
though  accompanied  with  good  intentions,  have  been  the 
chief  caufe  of  a  fufpicion,  which  has  never  yet  been  either 
fully  proved  or  refuted.     As  much  as  the  bold  and  vivid 
fpirit  of  Montrofe  prompted  him  to  enterprizing  meaT 
fures,  as  much  was  the  cautious  temper  of  Hamilton  in-r 
clined  to   fuch  as   were  moderate  and  dilatory.     While 
the  former  foretold,  that  the  Scottifh  covenanters  were 
fccretly  forming  an  union  with  the  Englifli  parliament, 
and  inculcated  the  neceflity  of  preventing  them  by  fome 
vigorous  undertaking;   the  latter  ftill  infifted,  that  every 
fuch  attempt  would  precipitate  them   into  meafures,  to 
which,  otherwife,    they    were   not,     perhaps,    inclined. 
After  the  Scotch  parliament  was  fummoned  without  the 
king's  authority,  the  former  exclaimed,  that  their  inten- 
tions were  now    vifible,  and  that,   if  fome  unexpected 
blow  was  not  ilrruck,  to.diffipate  them,  they  would  arm 
the  wnole  nation  againft  the  king  ;  the  latter  maintained 
the    poflibility  of  outvoting    the  difafiected   party,    and 
fecuiing,  by  peaceful  means,  the  allegiance  of  the  Scotch 
nation  ".     Unhappily  for   the   royal   caufe,  Hamilton's 

*••  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  683.  x  Clarendon,  vol,  iji,  p.  38r,  381. 

Rufli,  vol.  vi.  p.  980.     Wi/hart,  cap.  z. 
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CHAP,  reprefentations  met  with  more  credit  from  the  kine  and 

LVIII. 

y_  ~^— '_f  queen,  than  thofe  of  Montrofe  ;  and  the  covenanters 
^^45*  vvere  allowed,  without  interruption,  to  proceed  in  all 
their  hoftile  meafures.  Montrofe  then  haftened  to  Oxford ; 
where  his  inveflives  againft  Hamilton's  treachery,  con- 
curring with  the  general  prepofleffion,  and  fupported  by 
the  unfortunate  event  of  his  counfels,  were  entertained 
with  univerfal  approbation.  Influenced  by  the  clamour 
of  his  party,  more  than  his  own  fufpicion?,  Charles,  as 
foon  as  Hamilton  appeared,  fent  him  prifoner  to  Pen- 
dennis  caftle  in  Cornwall.  His  brother,  Laneric,  who 
was  alfo  put  under  confinement,  found  means  to  make 
his  efcape,  and  to  fly  into  Scotland. 

The  king's  cars  were  now  open  to  Montrofe's  coun- 
fels, v/ho  propofed  none  but  the  boldeft  and  moft  daring, 
agreeably  to  the  defperate  flate  of  the  royal  caufe  in  Scot- 
land. Though  the  whole  nation  was  fubjecled  by  the 
covenanters,  though  great  armies  were  kept  on  foot  by 
them,  and  every  place  guarded  by  a  vigilant  adminiftra- 
tion  ;  he  undertook,  by  his  own  credit,  and  that  of  the 
few  friends,  who  remained  to  the  king,  to  raife  fuch 
commotions,  as  would  foon  oblige  the  malcontents  to 
recal  thofe  forces,  which  had  fo  fenfibly  thrown  the  ba- 
lance in  favour  of  the  parliament  /.  Not  difcouraged 
with  the  defeat  at  Marfton-moor,  which  rendered  it 
impoflible  for  him  to  draw  any  fuccour  from  England  ; 
he  was  content  to  ftipulate  with  the  earl  of  Antrim,  a 
nobleman  of  Ireland,  for  fome  fupply  of  men  from  that 
country.  And  he  himfelf,  changing  his  difguifes  and 
pafiing  through  many  dangers,  arrived  in  Scotland ;  where 
he  lay  concealed  in  the  borders  of  the  Highlands,  and 
fecretly  prepared  the  minds  of  his  partizans  for  attempt- 
ing fome  great  enterprize  ^. 

y  Wifljart,  cap.  3.  «  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p,  61S,     KuQi,  vol,  vi. 

p.  gSz.     Wifhait,  cap,  4. 
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No  fooncr  were  the  Irifti  landed,  thoup;h  not  exceed- C  HAP. 

LVIII. 

ing  eleven  hundred  foot,  very  ill  armed,  than  Montrofe  .  — ,.— '-j 
declared  himfelf,  and  entered  upon  that  fcene  of  aiStion,      '  '*** 
which  has  rendered  his  name  fo  celebrated.     About  eight 

o 

hundred  of  the  men  of  Athole  flocked  to  his  ftandard. 
Five  hundred  men  more,  who  had  been  levied  by  the 
covenanters,  were  perfuaded  to  embrace  the  royal  caufe : 
And  with  this  combined  force,  he  haftened  to  attack  lord 
Eicho,  vvho  lay  at  Perth  with  an  army  of  6coo  men, 
aflembled  upon  the  firfi:  news  of  the  Irifli  invafion.  Alon- 
trofe,  inferior  in  number,  totally  unprovided  of  horfe, 
ill  fupplied  with  arms  and  ammunition,  had  nothing  to 
depend  on,  but  the  courage,  which  he  himfeif,  by  his 
own  example,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  enterprizes,  fhould 
infpire  into  his  raw  foldiers.  Having  received  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  which  was  anfvv'ered  chiefly  with  a  volley  of 
ftones,  he  ruflied  amidft  them  v/ith  his  fword  drawn, 
threw  them  into  confufion,  pufhed  his  advantage,  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  with  the  flaughter  of  two 
thoufand  of  the  covenanters  ^. 

This  vidlory,  though  it  augmented  the  renown  of 
Montrofe,  encreafed  not  his  power  or  numbers.  The 
Tar  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  was  extremely  attached  to 
the  covenant ;  and  fuch  as  bore  an  afFedlion  to  the  royal 
caufe,  were  terrified  by  the  eftabliftied  authority  of  the 
oppofite  party.  Dreading  the  fuperior  power  of  Aro-ylc, 
who,  having  joined  his  vafl'als  to  a  force  levied  by  the 
public,  was  approaching  with  a  confiderablearmy^  Mon- 
trofe haftened  northwards,  in  order  to  rouze  again  the 
jnarquefs  of  Huntley  and  the  Gordons,  who,  having- 
before  haftily  taken  arms,  had  been  inftantly  fupprefled  by 
the  covenanters.  He  was  joined  on  his  march  by  the  earl 
of  Airly,  with  his  two  younger  fons.  Sir  Thomas  and 
Sir  David   Ogilvy  :     The  eldeft   was,  at  that  time,   a 

a  ift  of  September,  1644.     Rufh,  vol.  vi.  p.  983.     Wifhart,  cap.  5. 
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prlfoner  with  the  enemy.     He  attacked  at  Aberdeen  the 
lord  Burley,    who   commanded  a   force  of    2500  men. 
i'>4S-      After  a  fharp  combat,  by  his  undaunted  courage,  which, 
in  his  fituation,  was  true   policy,  and  was  alfo  not  un- 
accompanied  with   military  fkill,  he  put  the  enemy  to 
flight,  and  in  the  purfuit  did  great  execution  upon  them  ''. 
But  by  this  fecond  advantage,    he   obtained  not  the 
end,  which  he  propofed.     The  envious  nature  of  Hunt- 
ley, jealous  of  Montrofe's  glory,  rendered  him  averfe  to 
join  an  army,  where  he  himfelf  m^uft  be  fo  much  eclipfed 
by  the  fuperior  merit  of  the  general.     Argyle,  re-inforced 
by  the  earl  of  Lothian,  v/as   behind   him  with  a  great 
army  :     The  militia  of  the  northern  counties,  Murray, 
Rofs,  Caithnefs,  to  the  number  of  5000  m.en,  oppofed 
him  in  front,  and  guarded  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  a  deep 
and  rapid  river.    In  order  to  elude  thcfe  numerous  armies, 
he  turned  afide  into  the  hills,  and  faved  his  weak,  but 
aclive  troops,    in  Badenoch.     After  fome  marches  and 
counter-marches,  Argyle  came  up  with  him  at  Faivy- 
callle.     This   nobleman's  character,  though    celebrated 
for  political  courage  and  conduft,  was  very  low  for  mili- 
tary prowefs;  and  after  fome  fkirmifhes,  in  which  he  was 
worfted,  he  here  allowed  Montrofe  to  efcape  him.     By 
quick  marches,  through  thefe  inacceffible  mountains,  that 
general    freed    himfelf  from  the  fuperior  forces  of   the 
covenanters. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  Montrofe,  that  very  good 
or  very  ill  fortune  was  equally  deftrudlive  to  him,  and 
diminifiied  his  army.  After  every  victory,  his  foldiers, 
greedy  of  fpoil,  but  deeming  the  fmalleft  acquifition  to 
be  unexhaufted  riches,  deferted  in  great  numbers,  and 
went  home  to  fecure  the  treafures,  which  they  had  ac- 
quired. Tired  too,  and  fpent  with  hafty  and  long 
marches,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  through  fnowy  moun- 

0  I  Jth  of  September,  164.4.      Rufh,  vol.  vi.  p.  983.     Wifhart,  cap.  7. 
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tains  unprovided   of  every  rrecefTary,  they  fell   ofF,  and  ^  ,'1,^,^' 
left  their  general  almofi:  alone  v/ith  the  Irlih,  who,  hav-  v_— xr~vj 
ing  no  place,  to  which  they  could  retire,  il ill  adhered  to      ^HS' 
him  in  every  fortune. 

With  thefe,  and  fdme  reinforcement  of  the  Athole- 
mcn,  and  Macdonakls  whom  he  had  recalled,  Montrofe 
fell  fuddenlv  upon  Argylc's  country,  and  let  loofe  upon 
it  all  the  rao-e  of  war;  carryino;  ofF  the  cattle,  burninp- 
the  houfes,  and  putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword. 
This  feverity,  by  which  Montrofe  fullied  his  viftories, 
was  the  refult  of  private  animofity  againft  the  chieftain, 
as  much  as  of  zeal  for  the  public  caufe.  Argyle,  col- 
ledling  three  thoufand  men,  marched  in  queft  of  the 
enemy,  v/ho  had  retired  with  their  plunder;  and  he  lay 
at  Innerlochy,  fuppofing  himfclf  ftill  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  them.  The  carl  of  Seaforth,  at  the  head 
of  the  garrifon  of  Invcrnefs,  who  were  veteran  foldiers, 
joined  to  5000  new  levied  troops  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties, prcfTcd  .the  royalifts  on  the  other  fide,  and  threat- 
ened them  with  inevitable  de(lru(3:ion.  By  a  quick  and 
unexpected  march,  Montrofe  haftened  to  Innerlochy,  and 
prefented  himfelf  in  order  of  balftle,  before  the  furprifed, 
but  not  afFrightened,  covenanters.  Argyle  alone,  feized 
with  a  panic,  defertcd  his  army,  who  ftill  maintained 
their  ground,  and  gave  battle  to  the  royalifts.  After  a 
vigorous  rcfiftance,  they  were  defeated,  and  purfued  with*  ^  * 
great  flaughter  ^  And  the  power  of  the  Campbels  (that 
is  Argylc's  name)  being  thus  broken;  the  highlanders, 
who  were  in  general  wclI^affe<Sl:ed  to  the  royal  caufe, 
began  to  join  Alontrofe's  camp,  in  great  numbers.  Sea- 
forth's  army  difpcrfed  of  itfelf,  at  the  vcrv  terror  of  his 
name.  And  lord  Gordon,  eld^ft  fon  of  Huntley,  havin:T 
cfcaped  from  his  uncle  Argyle,  who  had  hitherto  de- 
tained him,  now  joined  Montrofe,  with  no  contemptible 

c  Rufli.  vol,  vi.  p.  985.     Wi/Jiarr,  cap.  S. 
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I'vm^'  ^''^^"'ber  of  his   followers,  attended   by  his  brother,  the 
earl  of  Aboine. 

The    council    at  Edinburgh,  alarmed  at  Montrofe's 
progrefs,  began  to  think  of  a  more  regular  plan  of  de- 
fence, againft  an  enemy,  whofe  repeated   victories   had 
rendered  him  extremely  formidable.  They  fent  for  Baillie, 
an  officer  of  reputation,  from  England;  and  joining  him 
in  command  with  Urrey,  v/ho  had  again  inlifted  himfelf 
among  the  king's  enemies,  they  fent  them  to  the  field, 
with  a  confiderable  army,  againft  the  royalifts*     Mon- 
trofe,    with   a   detachment   of  8oo    men,   had  attacked 
Dundee,  a  town  extremely  zealous  for  the  covenant ; 
And  having  carried  it  by  affault,  had  delivered  it  up  to 
be  plundered  by  his  foldiers  ;    when  Baillie  and  Urrey, 
with  their  whole  force,  were  unexpedledly  upon  him  ''. 
His  conducl  and  prefence  of  mind,  in  this  emergence, 
appeared  confpicuous,     Inftantly  he  called  oiFhis  foldiers 
from   plunder,  put  them  in  order,  fecured  his  retreat  by 
the  moft  fkilful   meafurcs ;    and    having  marched   fixty 
miles  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  much  fuperior,  without 
flopping,  or  allowing  his  foldiers  the  kaft  fleep  or  refrefli- 
ment,  he  at  laft  fecured  himfelf  in  the  mountains. 

Baillie  and  Urrey  now  divided  their  troops,  in  order 
the  better  to  conduit  the  war  againft  an  enemy,  who  fur- 
prifed  them,  as  much  by  the  rapidity  of  his  marches,  as 
by  the  boldnefs  of  his  enterprizes.  Urreyj  at  the  head 
of  4000  men,  met  him  at  Alderne,  near  Invernefs;  and, 
encourag^:d  by  the  fuperiority  of  number  (for  the  cove- 
nanters were  double  the  royalifts,)  attacked  him  in  the 
poft  which  he  had  chofen.  Montrofe,  having  placed  his 
right  wing  in  ftrong  ground,  drew  the  beft  of  his  forces 
to  the  other,  and  left  no  main  body  between  them  j  a 
defedt  which  he  artfully  concealed,  by  fhowing  a  few 
men  through  the  trees  and  bufnes,  with  which  that  grouiKj 

^d  Ruflii  vol.  viJi  p»  218.    Wiihait,  cap.  5, 
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Was  covered.  That  Urrey  might  have  no  leifure  to  per-  ^ 
ceive  the  ftratagem,  he  inftantly  led  his  left  wing  to  the 
charge  ;  and,  making  a  furious  impreffion  upon  the  cove-  ^*^4S* 
nanters,  drove  them  off  the  field,  and  obtained  a  com- 
pleat  viiflory  ^.  In  this  battle,  the  valour  of  young 
Napier,  fon  to  the  lord  of  that  name^  flione  out  with 
fignal  luftre. 

Baillie  now  advanced,  in  order  to  revenge  Urrey's 
difcomfiture ;  but,  at  Alford,  he  met,  himfelf,  with  a 
like  fate  ^  Montrofe,  weak  in  cavalry,  here  lined  his 
troops  of  horfe  with  infantry  j  and  after  putting  the  ene- 
mies' horfe  to  rout,  fell  with  united  force  upon  their  foot^ 
who  were  entirely  cut  in  pieces;,  though  with  the  lofs  of 
the  gallant  lord  Gordon  on  the  part  of  the  royalifts  s. 
And  having  thus  prevailed  in  fo  many  battleSj  which  his 
vigour  ever  rendered  as  decifive  as  they  were  fuccefsful ; 
he  fummoned  together  all  his  friends  and  partizans,  and 
prepared  himfelf  for  marching  into  the  fouthern  provinces, 
in  order  to  put  a  final  period  to  the  power  of  the  cove- 
nanters, and  diffipate  the  parliament,  which,  with  great 
pomp  and  folemnity,  they  had  fummoned  to  meet  at  Stj, 
Johnftone's. 

While  the  fire  was  thus  kindled  in  the  north  of  the 
ifland,  it  blazed  out  with  no  lefs  fury  in  the  fouth:  The 
parliamentary  and  royal  armies,  as  foon  as  the  feafon 
would  permit,  prepared  to  take  the  field,  in  hopes  of 
bringing  their  important  quarrel  to  a  quick  decifion.  The 
pairing  of  the  felf-denying  ordinance  had  been  protracted 
by  fo  many  debates  and  intrigues,  that  the  fpring  was  far 
advanced  before  it  received  the  fanction  of  both  houfes  ; 
and  \i  was  thought  dangerous  by  many  to  introduce,  fo 
near  the  time  of  action,  fuch  great  innovations  into  the 
army.      Had   not   the   pundlilious    principles   of  EiTex 

«  Rufli.  vol.  vii.  p,  izg,     Wlfhart,  cap.  to.  ^  id  of  July. 
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CHAP.  eriTao-ed  him,  amidft  all  the  difcufts  which  he  received, 

LVIII,  OB'  =• 

y__  i  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  parliament  j  this  altera- 

^^45'      tion  had  not  been  effecl:ed  without  fome  fatal  accident : 
Since,    notwithftanding   his    prompt  refignation   of  the 
command,  a  mutiny  was  generally  apprehended  ".    Fair- 
fax,   or  more   properly    fpeaking,    Cromwel    under   his 
name,  Introduced,  at  laft,  the  new  model  into  the  army, 
and  threw  the  troops  into  a  difterent  fliape.     From  the 
fame    men,    new   regiments   and   new    companies    were 
formed,  different  officers  appointed,  and  the  whole  mili- 
tary force  put  into  fuch  hands,  as  the  independents  could 
rely  on.     Befides  members  of  parliament  who  were  ex- 
cluded, many  officers,  unwilling  to  ferve  under  the  new 
generals,  threw  up  their  commiifions ;  and  unwarily  faci- 
litated the  proje(Si:  of  putting  the  army  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  that  failion. 

Though  the  difcipline  of  the  former  parliamentary 
army  was  not  contemptible,  a  more  exadl  plan  was  intro- 
duced, and  rigoroufly  executed,  by  thefe  new  commanders. 
Valour  indeed  was  very  generally  diffufed  over  the  one 
party  as  well  as  the  other,  during  this  period:  Difcipline 
alfo  was  attained  by  the  forces  of  the  parliament :  But  the 
perfecSlion  of  the  military  art,  in  concerting  the  general 
plans  of  adlion,  and  the  operations  of  the  field,    feems 
flill,  on  both  fides,   to  have  been,  in  a  great  meafure, 
wanting.     Hiflorians  at  leafl,    perhaps  from  their  own 
ignorance   and    inexperience,    have    not   remarked    any 
thing  but  a  headlong  impetuous   cop.du6lj    each   party 
hurrying  to  a  "battle,  where  valour  and   fortune  chiefly 
determined  the  fuccefs.     The  great  ornament  of  hifl^ory, 
.during  thefe  reigns,  are  the  civil,  not  the  military  tranf- 
a£lions. 
,,^        ,  J       Never   furely  was  a  m.ore  fingular  army  aflembled, 
c/f  thearmy.  than  that  vvhich  v/as  now  fet  on  foot  by  the  parliament, 

^  Pv-rJi,  veil  vii,  p,  12S,  ij,7, 
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To  the  grcateil  number  of  the  reghnents,  chaplains  v/ere 
not  appointed  :  The  officers  afiumed  the  fpiritual  duty, 
and  united  it  with  their  military  fundlions.  During  the  '^-f 
intervals  of  action,  they  occupied  themfelves  in  fermons, 
prayers,  exhortations ;  and  the  fame  emulation,  there, 
attended  them,  which,  in  the  field,  is  fo  neceflary  to 
fupport  the  honour  of  that  profeflion.  Rapturous  ecftafies 
fupplied  the  place  of  ftudy  and  refleiftion  ;  and  while  the 
zealous  devotees  poured  out  their  thoughts  in  unpremedi- 
tated harangues,  they  miftook  that  eloquence,  which,  to 
their  own  furprize,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  flowed  in 
upon  them,  for  divine  illuminations,  and  for  illapfes  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Wherever  they  were  quartered,  they 
excluded  the  minifter  from  his  pulpit ;  and,  ufurping  his 
place,  conveyed  their  fentiments  to  the  audience,  with  all 
the  authority,  which  followed  their  pov/er,  their  valour, 
and  their  military  exploits,  united  to  their  appearing  zeal 
and  fervor.  The  private  foldiers,  feized  with  the  fame 
fpirit,  employed  their  vacant  hours  in  prayer,  in  perufing 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  ghoftly  conferences  j  where  they 
compared  the  progrefs  of  their  fouls  in  grace,  and  mutu- 
ally fdmulated  each  other  to  farther  advances  in  the  great 
v/ork  of  their  falvation.  When  they  were  marching  to 
battle,  the  whole  field  refounded,  as  well  v/ith  pfalms 
and  fpiritual  fongs  adapted  to  the  occafion,  as  with  the 
inftruments  of  military  mufic  ' ;  and  every  man  endea- 
voured to  drov/n  the  fcnfe  of  prefent  danger,  in  the  pro- 
fpecl  of  that  crown  of  glory,  which  was  fet  before  him. 
In  fo  holy  a  caufe,  wounds  were  efteemed  meritorious  j 
death,  martyrdom  ;  and  the  hurry  and  dangers  of  acSlion, 
inftead  of  banifhing  their  pious  vifions,  ferved  rather  to 
imprefs  their  minds  more  fl:rongly  with  them. 

The  royalifts  were  defirous  of  throwing  a  ridicule  on 
this  fanaticifm  of  the  parliamentary  armies,  without  be- 

i  Dugdale,  p.  7.     Rufli.  vol,  vi,  p.  2S1, 
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P«ing  fenfible  how  much  reafon  they  had  to  apprehend  its 
dangerous  confequences.  The  forces,  affembled  by  the 
king  at  Oxford,  in  the  weft,  and  in  other  places,  were 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  number,  to  their  adverfaries  j 
but  actuated  by  a  very  different  fpirit.  That  licence, 
which  had  been  introduced  by  want  of  pay,  had  rifen  to 
a  great  height  among  them,  and  rendered  them  m^ore 
formidable  to  their  friends  than  to  their  enemies.  Prince 
Rupert,  negligent  of  the  people,  fond  of  the  foldiery, 
had  indulged  the  troops  in  unwarrantable  liberties  :  Wil- 
mot,  a  man  of  diflblute  manners,  had  promoted  the  fame 
fpirit  of  diforder  :  And  the  licentious  Goring,  Gerrard, 
Sir  Richard  Granville,  now  carried  it  to  a  great  pitch  of 
enormity.  In  the  weft  efpecially,  where  Goring  com- 
manded, univerfal  fpoil  and  havoc  were  committed  j  and 
the  whole  country  was  laid  wafte  by  the  rapine  of  the 
army.  All  diftin£lion  of  parties  being  in  a  manner 
dropped ;  the  moft  devoted  friends  of  the  church  and 
monarchy  wiftied  there  for  fuch  fuccefs  to  the  parliamen- 
tary forces,  as  might  put  an  end  to  thefe  oppreflions. 
The  country  people,  dcfpoiled  of  their  fubftance,  flocked 
together  in  feveral  places,  armed  with  clubs  and  ftaves  j 
and  though  they  prqfefled  an  enmity  to  the  foldiers  of 
both  parties,  their  hatred  was  in  moft  places  levelled 
chiefly  againft  the  royalifts,  from  whom  they  had  met 
with  the  worft  treatment.  Many  thoufands  of  thefe  tu- 
multuary peafants  were  aflembled  in  different  parts  of 
England;  who  deftroyed  all  fuch  ftraggling  foldiers  as 
they  met  with,  and  much  inftfted  the  armies  ^, 

The  difpofition  of  the  forces  on  both  fides,  was  as 
follov/s  :  Part  of  the  Scottifti  army  was  employed  in  tak- 
ing Pomfret,  and  other  towns  in  Yorkftiire  :  Part  of  it 
befieged  Carlifle,  valiantly  defended  by  fir  Thomas  Glen- 

k  Runi.  vol.  vii,  p.  52,  61,  £a.  Whilloeke,  p,  130,  >3r,  133,  I3t|« 
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Jiam.     Chefter,  where  Biron  commanded,  had  Ions  been  CHAP. 

LVllI. 
blockaded  by  fir  William  Brereton ;  and  was  reduced  to  i_— ,,—'_/ 

great  difficulties.     The  king,  being  joined  by  the  princes,      *^4S' 

Rupert  and  Maurice,  lay  at  Oxford,  with  a  confiderable 

army,  about  15,000  men.     Fairfax  and  Cromwel  were 

pofted  at  Windfor,  with  the  new  modelled  army,  about 

22,000  men.      Taunton,    in   the   county  of  Somerfet, 

defended  by  Blake,  fufFered  a  long  fiege  from  Sir  Richard 

Granville,    who   commanded  an    army   of  about    8000 

men  ;  and  though  the  defence  had  been  obftinate,  the 

garrifon  was  now  reduced  to  the  lafl:  extremity.     Goring 

commanded,    in  the  wed,  an  army  of  nearly  the  fame 

number  '. 

On  opening  the  campaign,  the  king  formed  the  proje6l 
of  relieving  Chefter ;  Fairfax,  that  of  relieving  Taun- 
ton. The  king  was  firft  in  motion.  When  he  advanced 
to  Draiton  in  Shropfhire,  Biron  met  him,  and  brought 
intelligence,  that  his  approach  had  raifed  the  fiege,  and 
that  the  parliamentary  army  had  withdrawn,  Fairfax, 
having  reached  Saljfbury  in  his  road  wejftward,  repeivf4 
ofders  from  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  appointed 
for  the  management  of  the  war,  to  return  and  lay  fiege 
to  Oxford,  nov/  expofed  by  the  king's  abfence.  He 
obeyed,  after  fending  colonel  Weldon  to  the  weft,  with 
a  detachment  of  4000  men.  On  Weldon's  approach, 
Granville,  who  imagined  that  Fairfax  with  his  whole 
army  was  upon  him,  raifed  the  fifge,  and  allowed  this 
pertinacious  town,  now  half  taken  and  half  burned,  to 
receive  relief:  But  ^be  royalifts,  being  reinforced  with 
3000  horfe  under  Goring,  again  advanced  to  Taunton, 
and  fhut  up  Weldon,  with  his  fmall  army,  in  that  rui- 
nou.s  place™. 

The  king  having  efFe^Lcd  his  purpofe  with  regard  tp 
Chefter,  returned  fouthwards  j  and,  in  his  way,  fat  down 

J  Rufli,  vol.  vii.  p.  18,  19,  .Vc.  pi  Ibid.  p.  ^i. 
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^  hvtu^'  ^^^'°^'^  Leicqflcr,  a  garrifcn  Ox"  the  parliament's.  Having 
L— V— — '  made  a  breach  in  the  wall,  he  ftormed  the  town  on  all 
J64S.  fides;  and,  after  a  fiirious  allaiilt,  the  foldicrs  entered 
fv/ord  in  hand,  and  committed  all  thofe  diibrders,  to 
\vhich  their  natural  violence,  efpcclally  when  enflamed 
by  refinance,  is  To  much  addicted  ".  A  great  booty  was 
taken  and  diftributed  among  them  :  Fifteen  hundred  pri- 
fcners  fell  into  the  king's  hands.  This  fucccfs,  which 
llruck  a  great  terror  into  the  parliamentary  party,  deter- 
mined Fairfax  to  leave  Oxford,  which  he  was  beginning 
to  approach  ;  and  he  marched  towards  the  kins;,  with  an 
■intention  of  oiFcring  him  battle.  The  king  was  advanc- 
ing towards  Oxford,  in  order  to  raife  the  fiege,  which, 
he  apprehended,  was  now  begun  ;  and  bolh  armies,  ere 
they  v/ere  aware,  had  advanced  v.'ithin  fix  miles  of  each 
other.  A  council  of  war  was  called  by  the  king,  in  order 
to  deliberate  concerning  the  meafurcs,  which  he  lliould 
nDw  purfu.?.  On  the  one  hand,  it  feemed  more  prudent 
to  delay  the  combat;  becaufe  Gerard,  who  lay  in  Wales 
with  3000  men,  might  be  enabled,  in  a  little  time,  to 
join  the  army ;  and  Goring,  it  was  hoped,  would  foon 
"be  mafter  of  Taunton,  and  having  put  the  weft  in  full 
fecurity,  v/ould  then  unite  his  forces  to  thofe  of  the  king, 
and  give  him  an  inccnceftiblc  fupcricrity  over  the  ejicmy. 
On  the  other  hand,  prince  Rupert,  whofe  boiling  ardour 
ftill  puftied  hirn  on  to  battle,  excited  the  impatient  hu- 
mour of 'the  nobility  and  gentry,  of  which  the  army  was 
full  ;  and  urged  the  many  difHcuIties,  under  which  the 
royalifts- laboured,  and  from  which  nothing  but  a  victory 
could  relieve  them  :  The  refoiution.  was  taken  to  give 
battle  to  Fairfax ;  and  the  royal  army  immediately  ad- 
vanced upon  him. 
Butleof  At  Nafeby  was  fought,  with  forces  nearly  equal,  this 

N-ifsby.       dccifive  and  well  difputed  acSlion,  bctvvecn  the  king  and 

fi  Clarer.don,  vel,  v.  p.  652, 
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parliament.     The  mr.in  body  of  the  royalifts  was  com- 
manded by  the  king  himfelf :  The  right  wing,  by  prince 
Rupert;  the  left,  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale.     Fair-      '^^i' 
fax,  feconded  by  Skippon,    placed  himfelf  in  the  main 
body  of  the  oppofite  army  :   Cromwel,  in  the  right  wing  : 
Ireton,  Crnniv/el's  fon-in-law,  in  the  left.     The  charge 
was  begun,  with  his  ufual  celerity  and  ufual  fuccefs,  by 
prince  Rupert.     Though   Ireton   made  ftout  refiftancc, 
and  even  after  he  was  nn  tlirough  the  thigh  with  a  pike, 
ilill  maintained  the  combat,  till  he  was  taken  prifoner ; 
yet  was  that  wiiole  wing  broken,  and  purfued  with  pre- 
cipitate   fury    by   Rupert :     He   v/as    even    fo    inconh- 
derate  as  to  lofe  time  in  furnmoning  and  attacking  the 
artillery  of  the  parliament,  which  had  been  left  with  a 
good  guard  of  infantry.     The  king  led  on  his  main  body, 
and  difplayed,  in  this  adlion,  all  the  condudl  of  a  pru- 
dent genera],    and   all  the  valour  of  a  flout  foldier  °. 
Fairfax  and  Skippon  encountered  him,  and  well  fupported 
that  reputation,  which  they  had  acquired.     Skippon,  be- 
ing dangeroufly  wounded,  was  defired  by  Fairfax  to  leave 
the  field ;  but  declared  that  he  would  remain  there  as 
long  as  one  man  maintained  his  ground  p.     The  infantry 
of  the  parliament  was  broken,  and  prefTed  upon  by  the 
king  ;  till  Fairfax,  with  great  prefence  of  mind,  brought 
up  the  referve  and  renewed  the  combat.     Mean  while, 
Cromwel,    having  led  on  his   troops  to  the  attack   of 
Langdale,  overbore  the  force  of  the  royal ifts,  and  by  his 
prudence  improved  that  advantage,  which  he  had  gained 
by  his  valour.     Having  purfued  the  enemy  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  and  detached  fome  troops  to  prevent  their 
rallying ;  he  turned  back  upon  the  king's  infantry,  and 
threw  them  into  the  utmoft  confufion.     One  regiment 
alone  preferved  its  order  unbroken,  though  twice  defpe- 
rately  aflailed  by  Fairfax  ;    And  that  general,  excited  by 

f  Whitlocke,  p,  146,  P  Rufli,  vol.  vii,  p.  43,    Whitlrckc,  p.  145. 
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c  H  A  p.  fo  fteddy  a  refiflance,  ordered  Doyley,  the  captain  of  his 
^^— -^  life-guard,  to  give  them  a  third  charge  in  front,  while  he 
'*4J'  himfelf  attacked  them  in  rear.  The  regiment  was  broken. 
Fairfax,  with  his  own  hands,  killed  an  enfign,  and, 
having  feized  the  colours,  gave  them  to  a  foldicr  to  keep 
for  him.  The  foldier,  afterwards  boafting  that  he  had 
won  this  fpoil,  was  reproved  by  Doyley,  who  had  feen 
the  aftion  ;  Let  him  retain  that  honour,  faid  Fairfax,  / 
have  to-day  acquired  enough  heftde  "3. 

Prince  Rupert,  fenfible  too  late  of  his  error,  left 
the  fruitlefs  attack  on  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  joined 
the  king,  whofe  infantry  was  now  totally  difcomfited. 
Charles  exhorted  this  body  of  cavalry  not  to  defpair,  and 
cried  aloud  to  them.  One  charge  more,  and  we  recover  the 
day  "■.  But  the  difadvantages,  under  which  they  laboured, 
were  too  evident ;  and  they  could  by  no  means  be  induced 
to  renew  the  combat.  Charles  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
field,  and  leave  the  vidcoxj  to  the  enemy  ».  The  flain, 
on  the  fide  of  the  parliament,  exceeded  thofe  on  the  fide 
of  the  king :  They  loft  a  thoufand  men  ;  he  not  above 
eight  hundred.  But  Fairfax  made  500  officers  prifoners, 
and  4000  private  men  ;  took  all  the  king's  artillery  and 
ammunition  ;  and  totally  dillipatcd  his  infantry :  So  that 
fcarce  any  vidlory  could  be  more  complete,  than  that 
which  he  obtained. 

Among  the  other  fpoiis,  was  feized  the  king's  cabinet, 
with  the  copies  of  his  letters  to  the  queen,  which  the 
parliament  afterwards  ordered  to  be  publilhed '.  They 
chofc,  no  doubt,  fuch  of  them  as  they  thought  would 
refledl  difhonour  on  him  :  Yet  upon  the  whole,  the  letr 
ters  are  written  with  delicacy  and  tcndernefs,  and  give 
an  advantageous  idea  both  of  the  king's  genius  and  mo- 
rals.    A  mighty  fondnefs,  it  is  true,  and  attachment,  he 

S  Whttlocke,  p.  145.  >■  Rufih,  vol,  vii.  p.  44. 

s  Clarendon,  vol,  iv.  p.  tfi;6,  (^-j.     W^ktr,  p.  130,  131, 
t  Clarendon,  vol.  iv.  F>  63S. 
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cxprefTes  to  his  confort,  and  often  profeiTes  t^at  he  never  CHAP, 
would  embrace  any  meafures,  which  flie  difapproved :  But  ^  -^-\j* 
fuch  declarations  of  civility  and  confidence  are  not  always      ^645, 
to  be  taken  in  a  full  literal  fenfe.     And  fo  legitimate  an 
afFedion,  avowed  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  may, 
perhaps,  be  excu fable  towards  a  woman  of  beauty  and 
fpirit,  even  though  {he  was  a  papift  ". 

The  Athenians,  having  intercepted  a  letter  v/rltten 
by  their  enemy,  Philip  of  Macedon,  to  his  wife,  Olym- 
pia  ;  fo  far  from  being  moved  by  a  curiofity  of  prying 
into  the  fecrets  of  that  relation,  immediately  fent  the  let»- 
ter  to  the  queen  unopened.  Philip  was  not  thejr  fove- 
reign  ;  nor  were  they  enfiamed  with  that  violent  animofity 
againft  him,  which  attends  all  civil  commotions. 

After  the  battle,  the  king,  retreated  with  that  body 
of  horfe,  which  remained  entire,  firft  to  Hereford,  then 
to  Abergavenny  ;  and  remained  fom.e  time  in  Wales, 
from  the  vain  hope  of  raifing  a  body  of  infantry  in  thofe 
harrafTed  and  ejchaufted  quarters,  Fairfax,  having  firft '7ttjuniv 
retaken  Leicefter,  which  was  furrendered  upon  articles, 
began  to  deliberate  concerning  his  future  enterprizes.  A 
letter  was  brought  him,  written  by  Goring  to  the  king, 
and  unfortunately  entrufled  to  a  fpy  of  Fairfax.  Goring 
inforqied  the  king,  that,  in  three  weeks  time,  he  hoped 
to  be  mafter  of  Taunton  ;  after  which  he  would  join  his 
majefty  with  all  the  forces  in  the  weft;  and  entreated 

"  Hearne  has  publiflied  the  following  extraft  frcm  a  manufcript  work  cf 
Sir  Simon  D'£we5,  who  was  no  mean  man  in  the  p?.rliamentary  party, 
'*  On  Thurfday  ihe  30th  and  laft  day  of  this  inftant  June  j6as»  I  went  to 
^'  Wbitehailj  purpofely  to  fee  the  queen,  which  I  did  fully  all  the  time  fhe 
f*  fat  at  dinner.  I  perceiv'd  her  to  be  a  moft  abfolute  delicate  lady,  after  I 
*'  had  exaiflly  furvey'd  all  the  features  of  her  face,  much  enliven'd  by  her 
•'  radiant  and  fpaikling  black  eyes,  Befides,  her  deportment  among  her 
f  wonnen  -was  fo  fweet  and  humble,  and  her  fpeech  and  looks  to  her  oher 
"  fetvants  fo  mild  and  gracious,  as  I  could  not  abftain  from  divers  deep 
^*  fetched  fighy,  to  confider,  that  (he  wanted  the  knowledge  of  the  true  reli- 
t*  gion."     See  Preface  to  the  Chronicle  of  Dynftable,  p,  64, 

him, 
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him,  in  the  mean  while,  to  livoid  coming  to  any  general 
adtion.  This  letter,  which,  had  it  been  fafcly  delivered, 
*'''*5«  had  probably  prevented  the  battle  of  Nafebr,  ferved  now 
to  dirccl  the  operations  of  Fairfax  "'.  After  leaving  a 
body  of  3000  men  to  Pointz  and  Rofiicer,  with  orders  to 
attend  the  king's  motions,  he  marched  immediately  to  the 
weft,  with  a  view  of  faving  Taunton,  and  fuppreffing 
the  only  confiderable  force,  which  now  remained  to  the 
royalifts. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  Charles,  appre- 
hcnfivc  of  the  event,  had  fent  the  prince  of  Wales,  now 
fifteen  years  of  age,  to  the  weft,  with  the  title  of  general, 
and  had  given  orders,  if  he  was  prefled  by  the  enemy, 
that  he  fhould  make  his  efcape  into  a  foreign  country, 
and  fave  one  part  of  the  royal  family  from  the  violence  of 
the  parliament.  Prince  Rupert  had  thrown  himfelf  into 
Briftol,  with  an  intention  of  defending  that  important 
city.     Goring  commanded  the  army  before  Taunton. 

loth  July.  On  Fairfax's  approach,  the  fiege  of  Taunton  was 
raifed  ;  and  the  royal ifts  retired  to  Lamport,  an  open 
town  in  the  county  of  Somerfet.  Fairfax  attacked  them 
in  that  poft,  beat  them  from  it,  killed  about  300  men, 
and  took  1400  prifoners  '.  After  this  advantage,  he  fat 
down  before  Bridgewater,  a  tov.n  efteemed  ftrong,  and  of 
great  confequence  in  that  country.  When  he  had  entered 
the  outer  town  by  ftorm,  Windham,  the  governor,  who 
had  retired  into  the  inner,  immediately  capitulated,  and 

z%i  July,  delivered  up  the  place  to  Fairfax.  The  garrifon,  to  the 
number  of  2600  men,  were  made  prifoners  of  war. 

Fairfax,  having  next  taken  Bath  and  Sherborne, 
rcfolved  to  fit  dov*'n  before  Briftol,  and  made  great  pre- 
parations for  an  enterprize,  v;hich,  from  the  ftrength  of 
the  garrifon,  and  the  reputation  of  prince  Rupert,  the 
governor,  was  deemed  oi  the  laft  iraportance.  But,  fo 
^•'  Rufh.  vol,  vji,  p.  49,  x  Ibid,  vol,  vii.  p.  SS' 

precarious 
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precarious  in  moft  men  is  this  quality  of  military  courage !  c  h  a  p. 
a  poorer  defence  was  not  made  by  any  town,  during  the  r^-v^vi 
whole  war:  And  the  general  expciStations  were  here  ex-      1645. 
tremely  difappointed.     No  foojier  had  the  parliamentary 
forces  entered  the  lines  by  ftorm,  than  the  prince  capitu- 
lated, and  furrendered  the  city  to  Fairfax  /.     A  few  days 
before,  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  nth  Sept. 
undertook  to  defend  the  place  for  four  months,   if  no 
mutiny  obliged  him  to  furrendcr  it.      Charles,  who  was  Surrender 
forming  fchemes,  and  collecting  forces,  for  the  relief  of  °*^^"''  * 
Briftol,  was  aftonilhcd  at  fo  uncxpe(R:ed  an  event,  which 
was  little  lefs  fatal  to  his  party  than  the  defeat  at  Nafe- 
by  ^.     Full  of  indignation,  he  inllantly  recalled  all  prince 
Rupert's  commiffions,  and  fent  him  a  pafs  to  go  beyond 
fea  \ 

The  king's  affairs  now  went  faft  to  ruin  in  all  quar- 
ters. The  Scots,  having  made  themfelves  matters  of 
Carlifle  ^,  after  an  obftinate  fiege,  marched  fouthwards, 
and  laid  fiege  to  Hereford  :  but  were  oblit^rcJ  to  raife  it  on 
the  king's  approach  :  And  this  was  the  laft  glimpfe  of 
fuccefs,  which  attended  his  arms.  Having  marched  to 
the  relief  of  Chefter,  which  was  a-new  befieged  by  the 
parliamentary  forces  under  colonel  Jones  ;  Pointz  at- 
tacked his  rear,  and  forced  him  to  give  battle.  While  24th  St^U 
the  fight  was  continued  with  great  obftinacy,  and  vi^lory 
feemed  to  incline  to  the  royalills ;  Jones  fell  upon  them 
from  the  other  fide,  and  put  them  to  rout,  with  the  lofs 
of  600  flain  and  looo  prifoncrs  ".  The  king,  with  the 
remains  of  his  broken  army,  fled  to  Newark,  and  thence 
efcaped  to  Oxford,  where  he  fliut  himfelf  up  during  the 
winter  feafon, 

7  Rufl).  vol.  vii.  p.  ?3.  '^  Ci.irendcn,  toI,  iv.  p.  690.     Walker^ 

p.  137.  a  Clarendon,  vol.  iv,  p.  695,  ^  aSch  of  June. 

«  Rufti.  vol.  vii.  p.  117, 
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*'  ?^^  ^'  The  news,  which  he  received  from  all  fides,  were  nd 
^ — V ( lefs  fatal  than  thofe  events,  which  palled,  where  he  him- 

«4s.  ^gjjf  ^^g  prefent.  Fairfax  and  Cromwel,  after  the  fur- 
render  of  Briflol,  having  divided  their  forces,  the  former 
marched  weftwards,  in  order  to  complete  the  conqucft  of 
Dev^onfhire  and  Cornwal  ;  the  latter  attacked  the  king's 
garrlfons  which  lay  to  the  eaft  of  Briftol.  The  Devizes 
Were  furrendered  to  Cromwel  j  Berkeley  caftle  was  taken 
by  llorm  ;  Winchefter  capitulated  ;  Bafing-houfe  was  en- 
tered fword   in  hand  :  And  all  thefe  middle  counties  of 

'  England  were,    in    a  little  time,  reduced  to  obedience 

under  the  parliament. 

T646.  The  fame  rapid  and  imintferrupted  fuccefs  attended 

conquered  Fairfax.  The  parliamentary  forces,  elevated  by  paft 
byFdufax.  viilorics,  governed  by  the  mofb  rigid  difcipline,  met  with 
no  equal  oppofition  from  troops,  difmayed  by  repeated 
defeats,  and  corrupted  by  licentious  manners.  After 
beating  up  the  quarters  of  the  royalifts  at  Bovey-Tracy, 
18th  Jan.  Fairfax  fat  dov/n  before  Dartmouth,  and  in  a  few  days 
entered  it  by  ftorm.  Poudram  caftle  being  taken  by  him, 
and  Exeter  blockaded  on  all  fides ;  Hopton,  a  man  of 
merit,  v^ho  now  commanded  the  royalifts,  having  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  that  town  with  an  army  of  8000 
men,  met  with  the  parliamentary  army  at  Torrington  j 
jgthFeb,  where  he  was  defeated,  all  his  foot  difperi'ed,  and  he 
himfelf  with  his  horfe  obliged  to  retire  into  CornwalL 
Fairfax  followed  him,  and  vigoroufly  purfucd  the  vic- 
tory. Having  inclofed  the  royalifts  at  Truro,  he  forced 
the  whole  army,  confifting  of  5000  men,  chiefly  cavalry, 
to  furrender  upon  terms.  I'he  foldiers  delivering  up  their 
horfes  and  arms,  were  allowed  to  dift^and,  and  received 
twenty  ftiillings  a-piece,  to  carry  them  to  their  owrx 
houfes.  Such  of  the  officers,  as  defucd  it,  had  pafles  to 
retire  beyond  fea:    The  others,  having  promifed  never 

more 
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thore  to  bear  arms,  payed  compofitions  to  the  parlia- 
ment ',  and  procured  their  pardon  ^.  And  thus  Fairfax, 
after  taking  Exeter,  which  completed  the  conqueft  of  the  1646, 
weft,  marched,  with  his  vidlorious  army,  to  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom,  and  fixed  his  camp  at  Newbury.  The 
prince  of  Wales,  in  purfuance  of  the  king's  orders,  re- 
tired to  Scilly,  thence  to  Jerfey;  whence  he  went  to 
Paris  ;  where  he  joined  the  queen,  who  had  fled  thither 
from  Exeter,  at  the  time  the  earl  of  Efl'ex  condudied  the 
parliamentary  army  to  the  weft. 

In  the  other  parts  of  England,  Hereford  was  taken  by 
furprize :  Chefter  furrendered  :  Lord  Digby,  who  had 
attempted,  with  1200  horfe,  to  break  into  Scotland  and 
join  Montrofe,  was  defeated  at  Sherburn,  in  Yorkfhire, 
by  colonel  Copley;  his  whole  force  was  difperfed;  and 
he  himfelf  was  obliged  to  fly,  firft  to  the  ifle  of  Man, 
thence  to  Ireland.  News  too  arrived  that  Montrofe 
himfelf,  after  fome  more  fuccefles,  was  at  laft  routed  -, 
and  this  only  remaining  hope  of  the  royal  party  finally 
extinguiflied. 

When  Montrofe  defcended  into  the  fouthern  coun- 
ties, the  covenanters,  aflembling  their  whole  force,  met 
him  with  a  numerous  army,  and  gave  him  battle,  but 
without  fuccefs,  at  Kilfyth  •".  This  was  the  moft  com- 
plete vidtory  that  Montrofe  ever  obtained.  The  royalifts 
put  to  fword  fix  thoufand  of  their  enemies,  and  left  the 
covenanters  no  remains  of  any  army  in  Scotland.  The 
whole  kingdom  was  fhaken  v/ith  thefe  repeated  fuccefles 
of  Montrofe ;  and  many  noblemen,  who  fecretly  favoured 
the  royal  caufe,  now  declared  openly  for  it,  when  they 
faw  a  force  able  to  fupport  them.      The  marquefs  of- 

^  Thcf;  compofitions  were  different,  sccording  to  the  demerits  of  the  per- 
fon:  But  by  a  vote  of  the  howfe  they  could  not  be  under  two  yeais  rent  of  the 
aeli'nqnent's  eftate.     Journ.  iitb  of  Auguft  1648.     Whitlocke,  p.  160. 

e  Rulh.  vol,  vii,  p.  108.  f  Jjth  Auguft;  1645. 

'      4  Douglafs, 
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CHAP.  Dou2;lafs,  the  earls  of  Aniiaiulalc  and  Hartneld,  the  lords 

LVIII,  o         '  J 

^_^—  — ,_,  P'leming,  Seton,  Maderty,  Carncgy,  with  many  others, 
j64(>,  flocked  to  the  royal  llandard.  Edinburgh  opened  its 
gates,  and  gave  liberty  to  all  the  prifoners,  there  detained 
by  the  covenanters.  Among  the  refl,  was  lord  Ogilvy, 
fon  of  Airly,  whofe  family  had  contributed  extremely  to 
the  victory,  gained  at  Kilfyth  ''. 

David  Lesly  was  detached  from  the  army  in  Eng- 
land, and  marched  to  the  relief  of  his  diflrefled  party  in 
Scotland.  Montrofe  advanced  frill  farther  to  the  fouth, 
allured  by  vain  hopes,  both  of  rouzing  to  arms  the  earls 
of  Hume,  Traquaire,  and  Roxborough,  who  had  pro- 
mifed  to  join  him;  and  of  obtaining  from.  England  fome 
fupply  of  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  deficient.  By  the 
negligence  of  his  fcouts,  Lefly,  at  Philip-haugh  in  the 
Forreft,  furprized  his  army,  much  diminifhed  in  num- 
bers, from  the  defertion  of  the  Highlanders,  who  had 
retired  to  the  hills,  according  to  cuftom,  in  order  to 
fecure  their  plunder.  After  a  (harp  confli£l,  where  Mon- 
trofe exerted  great  valour,    his  forces    were  routed  by 

Defeat  of  Lefly's  cavalry  ^ :  And  he  himfelf  was  obliged  to  fly  with 
his  broken  forces  into  the  mountains ;  where  he  again 
'  prepared  himfelf  for  new  battles  and  new  enterprizes  '. 
The  covenanters  ufed  the  victory  with  rigour.  Their 
prifoners,  Sir  Robert  Spotifwood,  fecretary  of  ftate,  and 
fon  to  the  late  primate,  Sir  Philip  Nifbet,  Sir  Wiiiram 
Rolio,  colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon,  Ai.ndrew  Guthry,  fon 
of  the  bifhop  of  Murray,  William  Murray,  fon  of  the 
carl  of  Tullibardine,  were  condemned  and  executed. 
The  fole  crime,  imputed  to  the  fecretary,  was  his  deli- 
vering to  Montrofe  the  king's  commiffion  to  be  captain- 
general  of  Scotland.  Lord  Ogilvv,  who  was  again  taken 
prifoncr,  would  have  undergone  the  fame  fate,  had  not 

fi  Rudi.  vol.  vii,   p.  230,  131.      Wiffurt,  cap.  13. 

f>  13th  of  Sept.  1645.  '   Rulli.  Tol.  vii,   p,  231, 

his 
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ills  firter  found  means  to  procure  his  efcape,  by  changing  C  H  a  p. 
Cioaths  with  him.     For  this  inftance  of  courage  and  dex-  \_ — v^— ' 
terity,  fhe  met  with  harfli  ufage.     The  clergy  folicited      ^^4^' 
the  parliament,  that  more  royal  ids  might  be  executed; 
but  could  not  obtain  their  requeft  ^. 

After  all  thefe  repeated  difaftcrs,  which  everywhere 
befel  the  iroyal  party,  there  remained  only  one  body  of 
troops,  on  which  fortune  could  exercife  her  rigour.  Lord  *2d  March. 
Aftley  with  a  fmall  army  of  30CO  men,  chiefly  cavalry, 
marching  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  join  the  king,  was  met 
at  Stowe  by  colonel  Morgan,  and  entirely  defeated  ;  him- 
felf  being  taken  prifoner.  "  You  have  done  your  work," 
faid  Aflley  to  the  parliamentary  officers ;  *'  and  may  now 
*'  go  to  play,  unlefs  ybu  choofe  to  fall  out  among  your* 
"  felves'." 

The  condition  of  the  king,  during  this  v/nole  winter, 
was,  to  the  laft  degree,  difaftrous  and  melancholy.  As 
the  dread  of  ills  is  commonly  more  oppreflive  than  their 
real  prefence,  perhaps  in  no  period  of  his  life  was  h^ 
more  juflly  the  obje6l  of  compaffion.  His  vigor  of  mind^ 
which,  though  it  fometimcs  failed  him  in  a6ling,  never 
deferted  him  in  his  fufFerings,  was  what  alone  fupported 
him;  and  he  was  determined,  as  he  wrote  to  lord  Digby, 
if  he  could  not  live  as  a  king  to  die  like  a  gentleman; 
nor  fliould  any  of  his  friends,  he  faid,  ever  have  reafon 
to  bluih  for  the  prince,  whom  they  had  fo  unfortunately 
ferved  '".  The  murmurs  of  difcontented  officers,  on  the 
one  hand,  harraflfed  their  unhappy  foverei2;n  ;  while  they 
over-rated  thofe  fervices  and  fufferings,  which,  they  now 

^  Guthry's  Memoirs.     Rufh.  vol.  vii.  p.  2j2.  '  Rufh.  vol.  vii» 

p.  141.  It  was  the  fame  Aftley,  who,  before  he  charged  at  the  battle  of 
Edgehill,  made  this  fhort  prayer,  0  Lord  !  thou  hroivcfl  boiv  hufy  I  rnujl  be  this 
day.  If  I  forget  thee,  do  not  thou  forget  me,  And  with  that  rofe  up,  and 
cry'd,  March  on,  boyi !  Warw^iclc,  p.  229.  There  were  certainly  much, 
longer  prayers  faid  in  the  parliamentary  army  ;  but  I  doubt,  if  there  was  fo 
good  a  one.  tn.  Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  iii.  No.  433. 

Vol.  VII..  F  faw, 
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CHAP,  faw,  muft,  for  ever,  go  unrewarded  ".     The  afFedlionatc 

LVllI,  >  J  J   to 

L.  -,  ,j  duty,  on  the  other  hand,  of  his  more  generous  friends, 
1646.  Yv^iio  refpefted  his  misfortunes  and  his  virtues,  as  much  as 
his  dignity,  wrung  his  heart  with  new  forrow  >  when  he 
reflected,  that  fuch  difmterefted  attachment  would  fo  foon 
te  expofed  to  the  rigour  of  his  implacable  enemies.  Re- 
peated attempts,  which  he  made  for  a  peaceful  and  equi- 
table accommodation  with  the  parliament,  ferved  to  no 
purpofe,  but  to  convince  them,  that  the  vi(Slory  was  en- 
tirely in  their  hands.  They  deigned  not  to  make  the  leaft 
reply  to  feveral  of  his  meflages,  in  v/hich  he  defired  a 
paflport  for  commiffioners  °.  At  laft,  after  reproaching 
him  with  the  blood  fpilt  during  the  war,  they  told  him, 
that  they  were  preparing  bills  for  him  ;  and  his  pafling 
them  would  be  the  beft  pledge  of  his  inclination  towards 
peace :  In  other  words,  he  muft  yield  at  difcretion  p. 
He  defired  a  perfonal  treaty,  and  offered  to  come  to  Lon- 
don, upon  receiving  a  fafe  conduct:  for  himfelf  and  his 
attendants:  They  abfolutely  refufed  him  admittance,  and 
iffued  orders  for  the  guarding,  that  is,  the  feizing  of  his 
perfon,  in  cafe  he  fhould  attempt  to  vifit  them  <?.  A  new 
incident,  which  happened  in  Ireland,  ferved  to  enflame 
the  minds  of  men,  and  to  encreafe  thofe  calumnies,  with 
which  his  enemies  had  fo  much  loaded  him,  and  which 
he  ever  regarded  as  the  moft  grievous  part  of  his  misfor- 
tunes. 

After  the  ceflation  with  the  Irifh  rebels,  the  king 
was  dcfirous  of  concluding  a  final  peace  with  them,  and 
obtaining  their  afliftance  in  England  :  And  he  gave 
authority  to  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant,  to  promife  them 
an  abrogation  of  all  the  penal  laws,  ena6Led  againft  ca- 
tholics J  together  with  the  fufpenfion  of  Poinings'  ftatute, 

»  Walker,  p.  147.  °  Rufh.  vcl.  vii,  p.  115,  &c. 

P  Ibid.  vol.  vii.'  p.  4'7,  219.     Clarendon,  vol.  iv,  p.  744, 
s  Ruih,  vol,  vii,  p.  249.    Clarendon,  vol,  iv,  p,  741. 
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with  regard  to  fome  particular  bills,  which  fhould  ^^^-jj^i^j^* 
agreed  on.     Lord  Herbert,  created  earl  of  Glamorgan,  v.*— v--.»J 
(though  his  patent  had  not  yet  paffed  the  feals)  having      '  * 
occafion  for  his  private  affairs  to  go  to  Ireland,  the  king 
confidered,  that  this  nobleman,  being  a  catholic  and  allied 
to  the  beft  Irifh  families,  might  be  of  fervice :    He  alfo 
forefaw,  that  farther  conceflionsi  with  regard  to  religion 
might  probably  be  demanded  by  the  bigoted  Irifh ;    and 
that  as  thefe  conceffions,  however  neceflary,  would  give 
great  fcandal  to  the  protefrant  zealots  in  his  three  king- 
doms, it  would  be  requifite,  both  to  conceal  them  dur- 
ing fome  time,  and  to  preferve  Ormond's  chara61:er,  by 
giving  privately  authority  to  Glamorgan  to  conclude  and 
lign  thefe  articles.     But  as  he  had  a  better  opinion  of 
Glamorgan's  zeal  and  afFection  for  his  fervice,  than  of 
his  capacity,  he  enjoined  him  to  communicate  all  his 
meafures  to  Ormond ;  and  though  the  final  conclufion  of 
the  treaty  mull  be  executed  only  in  Glamorgan's  ov/n 
name,  he  was  required  to  be  dirc£led,  in  the  fteps  to- 
wards it,  by  the  opinion  of  the  lord  lieutenant.     Gla- 
morgan, bigoted  to  his  religion,  and  paffionate  for  the 
king's  fervice,  but  guided  in  thefe  purfuits  by  no  manner 
of  judgment  or  difcretion,  fecretly,  of  himfclf,  without 
any  communication  with  Ormond,    concluded   a  peace 
with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  and  agreed  in  the  king's 
name,  that  the  Irifh  fliould  enjoy  all  the  churches,  of 
which  they  had  ever  been  in   pofiefHon,  fincc  the  com- 
mencement of  their  infurreilion  ;  on  condition  that  they 
fhould  afTift  the  king  in  England  with  a  body  of  ten  thou- 
fand  men.     This  tranfaction  was  difcovered  by  accident. 
The  titular  archbiftop  of  Tuam  being  killed  by  a  fally 
of  the  garrifon  of  Sligo,  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were 
found  among  his  baggage,  and  were   immediately  pub- 
liflied  every  where,  and  copies  of  them  fcnt  over  to  the 
F  2  Ensliih 
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CHAP.  En^lifli    parliament  ^^     The    lord   lieutenant   and    lord 

LVIII,  or 

,  --_>  Digby,  forefeeing  the  clamour  which  would  be  raifed 
1646.  againft  the  king,  committed  Glamorgan  to  prifon,  charged 
him  with  treafon  for  his  temerity,  and  maintained,  that 
he  had  acted  altogether  without  any  authority  from  his 
majefty.  The  Englifh  parliament  however  negledled  not 
fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of  reviving  the  old  clamour 
with  regard  to  the  king's  favour  of  popery,  and  accufed 
him  of  delivering  ever,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Ireland  to  that  hated  fe£t.  The  king  told  them, 
"  That  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  having  made  an  offer 
'*  unto  him  to  raife  forces  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
"  and  to  condu(ft  them  into  England  for  his  majefty's  fer- 
"  vice,  had  a  commillion  to  that  purpofe,  and  to  that 
*'  purpofe  only,  and  that  he  had  no  commiflion  at  all  to 
'*  treat  of  any  thing  elfe,  without  the  privity  and  direc- 
"  tion  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  much  lefs  to  capitulate 
"  any  thing  concerning  religion,  or  any  property  belong- 
«'  ing  either  to  church  or  laity  =."  Though  this  decla- 
ration feems  agreeable  to  truth,  it  gave  no  fatisfa(51:ion  to 
the  parliament;  and  fome  hiftorians,  even  at  prefent, 
when  the  ancient  bigotry  is  fomcwhat  abated,  are  defirous 
of  rcprefenting  this  very  innocent  tranfacSlion,  in  which 
the  king  was  engaged  by  the  moft  violent  ncceffity.,  as  a 
llain  on  the  memory  of  that  unfortunate  prince  ^ 

Having  loft  all  hope  of  prevailing  over  the  rigour  of 
the  parliament,  either  by  arms  or  by  treaty,  the  only 
refource,  which  remained  to  the  king,  was  derived  from 
the  inteftine  difTentions,  which  ran  very  high  among  his 
enemies.  Prefbyterians  and  independents,  even  before 
their  vidlory  was  fully  complcated,  fell  intocontefts  about 

!■  Rufh.  vol.  vii.  p.  239.  *  Birch,  p.  ng, 

t  See  note  [B  j  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
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the  divifion  of  the  fpoil ;  and  their  religious   as  well  as  C  "  ^  f*' 
civil  difputes  agitated  the  whole  kingdom.  v__-^-«.^ 

The    parliament,    though    they   had   early  abolifhed 
epifcopal  authority,  had  not,  during  fo  long  a  time,  fub- 
ftituted  any  other  fpiritual  government  in  its  place  ;  and 
their  committees  of  relio-ion  had  hitherto  aflumed  the 
whole  ecclefiafticaljurifdiftion:  But  theynoweftabliflied, 
by  an  ordinance,  the  prefbyterian  model  in  all  its  forms 
of  congregational,  dajjical,  provincial,  and  national  aflem-       1  r  a-_ 
blies.     All  the  inhabitants  of  each  parilh  were  ordered  to  cal  aflaiis. 
meet  and    chufe  elders,   on  whom,    together  with    the 
minifter,  was  bellowed  the  entire  dire£lion  of  all  fpiri- 
tual concerns  within  the  congregation.     A  number  of 
neighbouring  pariflies,    comm.only  betv/een  twelve  and 
twenty,  formed  a  clafTis  ^  and  the  court,  which  governed 
this  divifion,  was  compofed  of  all   the  minifters,  toge- 
ther with  two,  three,  or  four  elders  chofen  from  each 
parifii.     The  provincial  aflembly  retained  an  infpecftion 
over  feveral  neighbouring  claffes,  and  was  compofed  en- 
tirely of  clergymen  :    The  national  aflembly  was  confti- 
tuted  in  the   fame  manner  j    and  its  authority  extended 
over  the  v/hole  kingdom.    It  is  probable,  that  the  tyranny, 
exercifed  by  the  Scottifh  clergy,  had  given  Vv^arning  not 
to  allow  laymen  a  place  in  the  provincial  or  national 
aflemblies ;    left  the  nobility  and  more  confiderable  gen- 
try, foliciting  a  feat  in  thefe  great  ecclefiaftical  courts, 
fhould  beftow  a  confideration    upon    them,  and  render 
them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  a  rival  to  the  parlia- 
ment.    In  the  inferior  courts,  the  mixture  of  the  laity 
might  ferve  rather  to  temper  the  ufual  zeal  of  the  clergy ". 

But  though  the  prefbyterians,  by  the  eflablifhment  of 
parity  among  the  ecclefiaftics,  were  fo  far  gratified,  they 
were  denied  futisfadlion  in  feveral  other  points,  on  which 

«  Rufh,  vol.  vii.  p.  a24i 
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CHAP,  they  were  extremely  intent.  The  aflembly  of  divines 
^  -^— i_f  I^ad  voted  prefbytery  to  be  of  divine  right :  The  parlia- 
i^4^'  ment  refufed  their  affent  to  that  decifion  ^^.  Selden, 
Whitlocke,  and  other  political  reafoners,  affifted  by  the 
independents,  had  prevailed  in  this  important  deliberation. 
They  thought,  that,  had  the  bigoted  religionifts  been 
gble  to  get  their  heavenly  charter  recognized,  the  prefby- 
ters  would  foon  become  more  dangerous  to  the  magiftrate 
than  had  ever  been  the  prelatical  clergy.  Thefe  latter^ 
while  they  claimed  to  themfelves  a  divine  right,  admitted 
of  a  like  origin  to  civil  authority:  The  former,  chal- 
lenging to  their  own  order  a  celeflial  pedigree,  derived 
the  legiilative  power  from  a  fourcc  no  more  dignified  than 
the  voluntary  aflbciation  of  the  people. 

Under  colour  of  keeping  the  facraments  from  profa- 
nation, the  clergy  of  all  chriftian  fedls  had  afliimed,  what 
they  call  the  power  of  the  keys,  or  the  right  of  fulmi- 
nating excommunication.  The  example  of  Scotland  was 
a  fufficieiit  lelTon  for  the  parliament  to  ufe  precaution  in 
guarding  againft  fo  fevere  a  tyranny.  They  determined, 
by  a  general  ordinance,  all  the  cafes  in  which  excom- 
munication could  be  ufed.  They  allowed  of  appeals  to 
parliament  from  all  ecckfiaftical  courts.  And  they  ap- 
pointed commiflioners  in  every  province  to  judge  of  fuch 
cafes  as  fell  not  within  their  general  ordinance  '^.  So 
much  civil  authority,  intermixed  with  the  ecclefiaftical, 
gave  difguft  to  all  the  zealots. 

But  nothing  was  attended  with  more  uniyerfal  fcand^l 
than  the  propenfity  of  many  in  the  parliament  tov/ards  a. 
toleration  of  the  proteftant  feflarics.  The  prefbyterians 
exclaimed,  that  this  indulgence  made  the  church  of  Chrift 
refemble  Noah's  ark,  and  rendered  it  a  receptacle  for  all 
unclean  beafts.     They  infilled,  that  the  leaft  of  Chrift 's 

w  Whitiockf,  p.  io6.     Rulli.  vol.  vii,  p.  26c,  zSl, 
*  Ruili,  tol.  yii.  p.  a  to. 
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truths  was  fuperior  to  all  political  confiderations  v.  They  ^  .'f^A  ^* 
maintained  the  eternal  obligation  impofed  by  the  covenant  \,^f^\^^>^ 
to  extirpate  herefy  and  fchifm.      And  they  menaced  all      '^*^* 
their  opponents  v*^ith  the  fame  rigid  perfecution,  under 
which  they  themfelves  had  groaned,  when  held  in  fub- 
jeflion  by  the  hierarchy. 

So  great  prudence  and  referve,  in  fuch  material  points, 
does  great  honour  to  the  parliament ;  and  proves,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  prevalence  of  bigotry  and  fanaticifm, 
there  were  many  members,  who  had  more  enlarged  views, 
and  paid  regard  to  the  civil  Interefts  of  fociety.  Thefe 
men,  uniting  themfelves  to  the  enthufiafts,  whofe  genius 
is  naturally  averfe  to  clerical  ufurpations,  exercifed  fo 
jealous  an  authority  over  the  affembly  of  "divines,  that  they 
allowed  them  nothing  but  the  liberty  of  tendering  advice, 
and  would  not  entruft  them  even  with  the  power  of  elect- 
ing their  own  chairman  or  his  fubftitute,  or  of  fupplying 
the  vacancies  of  their  own  members. 

While  thefe  difputes  were  canvafTed  by  theologians, 
who  engaged  in  their  fpiritual  contefls  every  order  of  the 
ftate  ;  the  king,  though  he  entertained  hopes  of  reaping 
advantage  from  thofe  divifions,  was  much  at  a  lofs  which 
fide  it  would  be  moft  for  his  interefi:  to  comply  with.  The 
prefbyterians  were,  by  their  principles,  the  leaft  averfe  to 
regal  authority  ;  but  v/ere  rigidly  bent  on  the  extirpation 
of  prelacy  :  The  independents  were  refolute  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  republican  government ;  but  as  they  pre- 
tended not  to  ere(5t  themfelves  into  a  national  church,  it 
might  be  hoped,  that,  if  gratified  with  a  toleration,  they 
would  admit  the  re-eftablifhmeht  of  the  hierarchy.  So 
great  attachment  had  the  king  to  epifcopal  jurifdi6tion, 
that  he  was  ever  inclined  to  put  it  in  balance  even  with 
his  own  power  and  kingly  office. 

y  Rufh.  vol.  vli,  p,  3o8t 
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But  whatever  advantage  he  might  propofe  to  reap  froii^ 
the  divifions  in  the  parliamentary  party,  he  was  appre- 
1646.  henfive,  left  it  fliould  come  too  late,  to  fave  him  frotn 
that  deftrucTtion,  with  which  he  was  inftantly  threatened. 
Fairfax  was  approaching  with  a  powerful  and  victorious 
army,  and  was  taking  the  proper  meafures  for  laying 
fiege  to  Oxford,  which  mufi:  infallibly  fall  into  his  hands. 
To  be  taken  captive,  and  led  in  triumph  by  his  infolent 
enemies,  was  what  Charles  juflly  abhorred  j  and  every 
infult,  if  not  violence,  was  to  be  dreaded,  from  that  en- 
thufiaftic  foldiery,  who  hated  his  perfon,  and  defpifcd  his 
dignity.  In  this  defperate  extremity,  he  embraced  a 
meafure,  which,  in  any  other  fituation,  might  lie  under 
the  imputation  of  imprudence  and  indifcretion. 

MoNTREViLLE,  the  French  minifler,  interefted  for  thq 
king  more  by  the  natural  fentiments  of  humanity,  than 
any  inftruftlons  from  his  court,  which  feemed  rather  to 
favour  the  parliament,  had  folicited  the  Scottifli  generals 
and  commifHoners,  to  give  protection  to  their  diflreiTed 
fovereign  ;  and  having  received  many  general  profeffions 
and  promifes,  he  had  always  tranfmitted  thefe,  perhaps 
with  fome  exaggeration,  to  the  king.  From  his  fuggcf- 
tion'^,  Charles  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  leaving 
Oxford,  and  flying  to  the  Scotch  army,  which  at  that 
time  lay  before  Newark  ^.  He  confidered,  that  the; 
Scottifh  nation  had  been  fully  gratified  in  all  their  de- 
mands ;  and  having  alrc:.dy,  in  their  own  country,  an- 
nihilated both  cpifcopacy  and  regal  authority,  had  no 
farther  conceflions  to  exadt  from  him.  In  all  difputes, 
which  had  pafTed  about  fettling  the  terms  of  peace,  the 
Scots,  he  heard,  had  flill  adhered  to  the  milder  fide,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  foften  the  rigour  of  the  Englifh  par- 
liament. Great  difgufts  alfo,  on  other  accounts,  had 
taken  place  between  the  nations ;    and  the  Scots  found, 

»  Clarendofl,  vol,  iv,  p.  750.  vol.  v.  p,  i6. 
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that,  m  proportion  as  their  afliftance  became  lefs  neccf-  C 
fary,  lefs  value  was  put  upon  them.  The  progrcls  of 
the  independents  gave  them  great  alarm  ;  and  they  v/ere  *^46. 
fcandalized  to  hear  their  beloved  covenant  fpoken  of, 
every  day,  v/ith  lefs  regard  and  reverence.  The  refufal 
of  a  divine  right  to  prefbytery,  and  the  infringing  of 
ecclefiaftical  difcipline  from  political  confiderations,  vi^ere, 
to  them,  the  fubje(3t  of  much  offence :  And  the  king 
hoped,  that,  in  their  prefent  difpofition,  the  fight  of  their 
jiative  prince,  flying  to  them  in  this  extremity  of  diftrefs, 
would  rouze  every  fpark  of  generofity  in  their  bofom, 
and  procure  him  their  favour  and  protedion. 

That  he  might  the  better  conceal  his  intentions, 
orders  were  given  at  every  gate  in  Oxford,  for  allowing 
three  perfons  to  pafs ;  and  in  the  night,  the  king,  accom- 
panied by  none  but  Dr.  Hudfon  and  Mr.  Afhburnham, 
went  out  at  that  gate,  which  leads  to  London.  He  rode 
before  a  portmanteau,  and  called  himfelf  Aihburnham's 
fervant.  He  pafTed  through  Henley,  St.  Albans,  and 
came  fo  near  London  as  Harrow  on  the  Hill.  He  once 
entertained  thoughts  of  entering  into  that  city^  and  of 
throwing  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of  the  parliament.  But 
at  laft,  after  paffing  through  many  crofs  roads,  he  arrived 
at  the  Scotch  camp  before  Newark  ^  The  parliament,  j^  j^  , 
hearing  of  his  efcape  from  Oxford,  iflued  rigorous  orders, 
and  threatened  with  inftant  death,  whoever  fhould  har- 
Jjour  or  conceal  him  ''. 

The  Scotch  generals  and  commiflioners  affected  great  j^j^^^  ^^^^ 
furprize  on  the  appearance  of  the  king :  And  though  they  totheScouh 

1-       •  -u        cjmp  at 

payed  him  all  the  exterior  refpe£l  due  to  his  dignity,  they  Newark, 
inftantly  put  a  guard  upon  him,  under  colour  of  protec- 
tion ;    and  made  him   in  reality  a  prifoner.     They  in- 
formed the  Englifli  parliament  of  this  unexpefted  inci- 
dent, and  aflured  them,  that  they  had  entered  into  no 

a  Rufh,  vol.  vij.  p.  267,  ^  Whitlocke,  p.  209. 

private 
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CHAP,  private  treaty  with  the  king.  They  applied  to  him  for 
^__  _^  orders  to  Bellafis,  governor  of  Newark,  to  furrender  that 
1646.  town,  now  reduced  to  extremity;  and  the  orders  were 
inftantly  obeyed.  And  hearing,  that  the  parliament  laid 
claim  to  the  entire  difpofal  of  the  king's  perfon,  and  that 
the  Engl  ifh  army  was  making  fome  motions  towards  them ; 
they  thought  proper  to  retire  northwards,  and  to  fix  their 
camp  at  Newcaftle  '^. 

This  meafure  was  very  grateful  to  the  king ;  and  he 
began  to  entertain  hopes  of  protection  from  the  Scots. 
He  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  behaviour  of  their 
preachers,  on  whom  all  depended.  It  was  the  mode  of 
that  age  to  make  the  pulpit  the  fcene  of  nev/s  ;  and  on 
every  great  event  the  whole  fcripture  v\'as  ranfacked  by 
the  clergy,  for  pafTages  applicable  to  the  prefi^nt  occafion. 
The  firft  minifter  who  preached  before  the  king,  chofe 
thefe  words  for  his  text.  "  And  behold  all  the  men  of 
*'  Ifrael  came  to  the  king,  and  faid  unto  him.  Why  have 
"  our  brethren  the  men  of  Judah,  ftolen  thee  away,  and 
"  have  brought  the  king  and  his  houfhold,  and  all 
"  David's  men  with  him,  over  Jordan  ?  And  all  the 
*'  men  of  Judah  anfwered  the  men  of  Ifrael,  Becaufe 
*'  the  king  is  near  of  kin  to  us ;  wherefore  then  be  ye 
*'  angry  for  this  matter  ?  Have  we  eaten  at  all  of  the 
*'  king's  cofl  ?  or  hath  he  given  us  any  gift  ?  And  the 
*'  men  of  Ifrael  anfwered  the  men  of  Judah,  and  faid, 
*'  We  have  ten  parts  in  the  king,  and  we  have  alfo  more 
**  right  in  David  than  ye  :  Why  then  did  ye  defpife  us, 
i  *'  that  our  advice  Ihould  not  be  firfl:  had  in  bringing  back 

"  our  king  ?  And  the  words  of  the  men  of  Judah  were 
**  fiercer  than  the  words  of  the  men  of  Ifrael ''."  But 
the  kino-  foon  found,  that  the  happinefs  chiefly  of  the 
allufion  had  tempted  the  preacher  to  employ  this  text, 

c  Rufli.  vol.  vil.  p.  271.     Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  23. 

e  a  Sam.  chap.  xix.   4:,  42,  and  43  veifcs.      See  Clarendon,    vol.  v* 
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and  that  the  covenanting;  zealots  were  no  wife  pacineJ  CHAP, 

LVUI, 

towards  him.     Another  preacher,  after  reproaching  him  ^_^_  '_y 
to  his  face,  with  his  mifgovernment,  ordered  this  pfalra      »^4«. 
to  be  fung ; 

W^hy  doji  thou^  tyrant,  hoajl  thyfelf 
Thy  wicked  deeds  to  praife : 

The  king  flood  up,  and  called  for  that  pfalm  which 
begins  with  thefe  words. 

Have  mercy,  Lord^  on  me,  I  pray  j 

For  men  tvould  me  devour : 

The  good-natured  audience,  in  pity  to  fallen  majefty, 
fhowed,  for  once,  greater  deference  to  the  king  than  to 
the  minifter,  and  fung  the  pfalm,  which  the  former  had 
called  for  *. 

Charles  had  very  little  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  his 
fituation.  He  not  only  found  himfelf  a  prifoner,  very 
narrowly  guarded :  All  his  friends  were  kept  at  a  diftancc ;  *^ 

and  no  intercourfe,  either  by  letters  or  converfation,  was 
allovv^ed  him  with  any  one,  on  whom  he  could  depend, 
or  who  was  fufpedled  of  any  attachment  towards  him. 
The  Scotch  generals  would  enter  into  no  confidence  with 
him;  and  ftill  treated  him  with  diftant  ceremony  and 
feigned  refpecl.  And  every  propofal,  which  they  made 
him,  tended  farther  to  his  abafement  and  to  his  ruin  \ 

They  required  him  to  iffue  orders  to  Oxford,  and  all 
his  other  garrifons,  commanding  their  furrender  to  the 
parliament :  And  the  king,  fenfible  that  their  refiftance 
was  to  very  little  purpofe,  willingly  complied.  The 
terms,  given  to  moft  of  them,  were  honourable ;  and 
Fairfax,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power,  was  very  exa£t  in 
obferving  them.     Far  from  all9wing  violence;  he  would 

e  Whitlocke,  p,  254,  f  Clarendon,  vol,  v,  p.  30, 

not 
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CHAP,  not  even   permit  infults  or  triumph  over  the  unfortunate 

I.VIII 
s^y^,'^^  royalifts ;  and  by  his  generous  humanity,  fo  cruel  a  civil 

1646,      ^^j.  ^^3  ended,  in  appearance,  very  calmly,  betv/een  the 

parties. 

Ormond  having  received  like  orders,  delivered  Dub- 
lin, and  other  forts,  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary 
ofEcers.  Montrofe  alfo,  after  having  experienced  ftiU 
more  variety  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  threw  down  his 
arms,  and  retired  out  of  the  kingdom. 

The  marquefs  of  Worcefter,  a  m^an  paft  eighty-four, 
was  the  laft  in  England  that  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of 
the  parliament.  He  defended  Raglan  caflle  to  extremity  5 
and  opened  not  its  gates  till  the  middle  of  Auguft.  Four 
years,  a  few  days  excepted,  were  now  elapfed,  fmce  the 
kins;  firft  eredled  his  ftandard  at  Nottingham  ^.  So  long- 
had  the  Britifli  nations,  by  civil  and  religious  quancls, 
been  occupied  in  fnedding  their  own  blood,  and  laying 
v/afle  their  native  country. 

The  parliament  and  the  Scots  laid  their  propofals 
before  the  king.  They  were  fuch  as  a  captive,  entirely 
at  mercy,  could  expe6l  from  the  moft  inexorable  vidor  : 
Yet  were  they  little  worfe  than  what  were  infilled  on 
before  the  battle  of  Nafeby.  The  power  of  the  fword, 
inftead  often,  which  the  king  now  offered,  was  demanded 
for  twenty  years,  together  with  a  right  to  levy  whatever 
money  the  parliament  fhould  think  proper  for  the  fupport 
of  their  armies.  The  ether  conditions  were,  in  the 
main,  the  fame  with  thofe  which  had  formerly  been  offered 
to  the  king  \ 

Charles  faid,  that  propofals,  which  introduced  fuch 
important  innovations  in  the  conftitution,  demanded  time 
fior  deliberation :  The  commifnoners  replied,  that  be  muft 
give  his  anfwer  in  ten  days  '.     He  delired  to  reafon  about 

S  Rufh,  vol.  vi.  p.  293,  ^  Ibid,  p.  309*  •  Ibid.  vol.  vii* 

the 
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the  meanina:  and  import  of  the  terms  :    They  informed  CHAP, 

LVIII. 
him,  that  they  had  no  power  of  debate ;    and  required  ^       _'^ 

peremptorily  his  confent  or  refufal.     He  requefted  a  per-      1646* 

fonal  treaty  with  the  parliament:  They  threatened,  that, 

if  he  delayed  compliance,  the  parliament  would,  by  their 

own  authority,  fettle  the  nation. 

What  the  parliament  was  moft  intent  upon,  was  not 
their  treaty  with  the  king,  to  whom  they  paid  little  regard  ; 
but  that  with  the  Scots.  Tv/o  important  points  remained 
to  be  fettled  with  that  nation  ;  their  delivery  of  the  king, 
and  the  eftimation  of  their  arrears. 

The  Scots  might  pretend,  that,  as  Charles  was  kino- 
of  Scotland  as  well  as  of  England,  they  were  intitled  to 
an  equal  vote  in  the  difpofal  of  his  perfon  :  And  that, 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  where  the  titles  are  equal,  and  the  fubject 
indivifible,  the  preference  was  due  to  the  prefent  pofTefibr. 
The  Englifh  maintained,  that,  the  king,  being  in  Eng- 
land, was  comprehended  within  the  jurifdidlion  of  that 
kingdom,  and  could  not  be  difpofed  of  by  any  foreign 
nation.  A  delicate  queflion  this,  and  what  furely  could 
not  be  decided  by  precedent;  fnice  fuch  a  fituation  is  not, 
any  where,  to  be  found  in  hiflory  ^. 

"As  the  Scots  concurred  with  the  Englifh,  in  impofing 
fuch  fevere  conditions  on  the  king,  that,  notwithftandino- 
his  unfortunate  fituation,  he  flill  refufed  to  accept  of 
them  ;  it  is  certain,  that  they  did  not  defire  his  freedom  : 
Nor  could  they  ever  intend  to  join  lenity  and  rigor  too-e- 
ther,  in  fo  inconfiftent  a  manner.  Before  the  fettlement 
of  terms,  the  adminiftration  muft  be  poiTeffed  entirely  by 
the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms ;  and  how  incom- 
patible that  fcheme  with  the  liberty  of  the  king,  is  eafily 
imagined.  Tocarryhima  prifoner  into  Scotland,  where  few 
forces  could  be  fupported  to  guard  him,  vas  a  meafure  fo 
full  of  inconvenience  and  danger,  that,  even  if  the  Englifh 

^  Ru2ii  voli  vJi,  p.  339.' 

had 
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CHAP,  had  confented  to  it,  it  muft  have  appeared  to  the  Scotch 

LVIII.  .    . 

^  _  _     I  nation  altogether  uneligible :   And  how  could  fuch  a  plan 

J646.  be  fupported  in  oppofition  to  England,  poffefied  of  fuch 
numerous  and  vidorious  armies,  which  we:e,  at  that 
time,  or  at  leafl,  feemed  to  be,  in  entire  union  with  the 
parliament  ?  The  only  expedient,  it  is  obvious,  which 
the  Scots  could  embrace,  if  they  fcrupled  wholly  to  aban- 
don the  king,  was  immediately  to  return,  fully  and  cor- 
dially, to  their  allegiance  ;  and,  uniting  themfehes  with 
the  royalifts  in  both  kingdoms,  endeavour,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  reduce  the  Englifh  parliament  to  more  moderate 
conditions  :  But  befides  that  this  meafure  was  full  of 
extreme  hazard  ;  what  was  it  but  inftantly  to  combine 
with  their  old  enemies  againft  their  old  friends ;  and  in  a 
fit  of  romantic  generofity,  overturn  what,  with  fo  much 
expence  of  blood  and  treafurc,  they  had,  during  the 
courfe  of  fo  many  years,  been  fo  carefully  erecting  ? 

But,  though  all  thefe  reflections  occurred  to  the  Scot- 
tifh  commilHoners,  they  refolved  to  prolong  the  difpute, 
and  to  keep  the  king  as  a  pledge  for  thofe  arrears,  which 
they  claimed  from  England,  and  which  they  were  not 
likely,  in  the  prefent  difpofition  of  that  nation,  to  obtain 
by  any  other  expedient.  The  fum,  by  their  account, 
amounted  to  near  two  millions :  P'or  they  had  received 
very  little  regular  pay,  fmce  they  had  entered  England. 
And  though  the  contributions,  which  they  had  levied, 
as  well  as  the  price  of  their  living  at  free  quarters,  muft 
be  dedudlcd  ;  yet  ftill  the  fum,  which  they  iniiftcd  on, 
was  very  confiderable.  After  many  difcuflions,  it  v/as, 
at  laft,  agreed,  that,  in  lieu  of  all  demands,  they  fhould 
accept  of  400,000  pounds,  one  half  to  be  paid  inftantly, 
another  at  two  fubfequent  payments  '. 

Great  pains  v»'ere  taken  by  the  Scots  (and  the  Eng- 
lifh complied  with  their  pretended  delicacy)  to  make  this 
1  Rufii.  vol.  vii.  p.  3261    Pari,  Hift,  vol,  xv,  p,  236. 

6  eflimation 
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eftimation  and  payment  of  arrears  appear  a  quite  different  CHAP, 
tranfa(3:ion  from  that  for  the  delivery  of  the  king's  perfon :  i^.— ^ — .«i 
But  common  fenfe  requires,  that  they  fhould  be  regarded      ^^^  ' 
as  one  and  the  fame.     The  Englifii,  it  is  evident,  had 
they  not  been   previoufly  aflured  of  receiving  the  king, 
would  never  have  parted  with  fo  confiderable  a  fum ;  and, 
while  they  weakened  themfelves,  by  the  fame  meafure 
have  firengthened  a  people,  with  whom  they  muft  after- 
wards have  fo  material  an  intereft  to  difcufs. 

Thus  the  Scottifh  nation  underwent,  and  ftill  underso 
(for  fuch  grievous  ftains  are  not  eafily  wiped  off)  the 
reproach  of  felling  their  king,  and  betraying  their  prince 
for  money.  In  vain,  did  they  maintain,  that  this  money 
was,  on  account  of  former  fervices,  undoubtedly  their 
due ;  that  in  their  prefent  fituation,  no  other  meafure, 
without  the  utmoft  indifcretion,  or  even  their  apparent 
ruin,,  could  be  embraced;  and  that,  though  they  de- 
livered their  king  into  the  hands  of  his  open  enemies, 
they  were  themfelves  as  much  his  open  enemies  as  thofe 
to  whom  they  furrendered  him,  and  their  common  hatred 
againft  him  had  long  united  the  two  parties  in  ftri6l  alli- 
ance with  each  other.  They  were  ftill  anfwered,  that 
they  made  ufe  of  this  fcandalous  expedient  for  obtaining 
their  wages  ;  and  that,  after  taking  arms,  without  any 
provocation,  againft  their  fovereign,  who  had  ever  loved 
and  cherifheJ  them,  they  had  defervedly  fallen  into  a 
fituation,  from  which  they  could  not  extricate  themfelves, 
without  either  infamy  or  imprudence. 

The  infamy  of  this  bargain  had  fuch  an  influence 
on  the  Scotch  parliament,  that  they  once  voted,  that 
the  king  fhould  be  protected,  and  his  liberty  infifted 
on.  But  the  general  affembly  intcrpofed,  and  pronounced, 
that,  as  he  had  refufed  to  take  the  covcr.ant,  which 
was  prefled  on  him,  it  became  not  the  godly  to  con- 
cern themfcves  about  his  fortunes.  After  this  de- 
claration. 
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CHAP,  claration,    it    behoved  the    parliament   to    retra6l    their 
LViri.  ^    n, 

vote  ™. 

1646.  Intelligence  concerning  the  final  refolutioii  of  the 

Scotch  nation  to  furrender  him,  was  brought  to  the  king; 
and  he  happened,  at  that  very  time,  to  be  playing  at 
chefs  ".  Such  command  of  temper  did  he  enjoy,  that  he 
continued  his  game  without  interruption  ;  and  none  of 
the  by-ftanders  could  perceive,  that  the  letter,  which  he 
perufed,  had  brought  him  news  of  any  confequence.  The 
Englifh  commifHoners,  who,  fome  days  after,  came  to 
take  him  under  their  cuflody,  were  admitted  to  kifs  his 
hands  j  and  he  received  them  with  the  fame  grace  and 
ch'earfulnefs,  as  if  they  had  travelled  on  no  other  errand,- 
but  to  pay  court  to  him.  The  old  earl  of  Pembroke  in 
particular,  who  was  one  of  them,  he  congratulated  on 
his  ftrength  and  vigour,  that  he  was  ftill  able,  during 
fuch  a  fcafon,  to  perform  fo  long  a  journey,  in  company 
with  fo  many  young  people. 

1G47.  The   king,  being  delivered  over  by  the  Scots  to  the 

King  lie-     Enellfli  commiflioncrs,  was  conducted,  under  a  guard, 

livered  up  °  '  /^      1  • 

fcytheScots.  to  Holdcnby,  in  the  county  of  Northampton.  On  his 
journey,  the  whole  country  flocked  to  behold  him,  moved 
partly  by  curiofity,  partly  by  compaffion  and  afFe6lion.- 
If  any  ftill  retained  rancour  againit  him,  in  his  prefent 
condition,  they  pafled  in  filence  ;  while  his  well-wiftiers, 
more  generous  than  prudent,  accompanied  his  march  with 
tears,  with  acclamations,  and  with  prayers  for  his  fafety  °. 
That  ancient  fuperftition  likewife,  of  defiring  the  king's 
touch  in  fcrophulous  diftempers,  feemed  to  acquire  frefh 
credit  among  the  people,  from  the  general  tendernefs,- 
which  began  to  prevail  for  this  virtuous  and  unhappy 
monarch. 

m  Pari.  Hid,  vol.  XV.  p.  245,  244.  n  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  thi; 

Hamiltons.  «  Ludlow,  Hcibert, 

The 
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The  commiflioncrs  rendered  his  confinement  at  Hol- 
^enby  very  rigorous ;  difmifllng  his  ancient  fervants,  de- 
barring him  from  vifits,  and  cutting  ofF  all  communi- 
cation with  his  friends  or  family.  The  parliamxnt, 
though  earneftly  applied  to  by  the  king,  refufed  to  allow 
his  chaplains  to  attend  him  ;  becaufe  they  had  not  taken 
the  covenant.  The  king  refufed  to  aiilfl:  at  the  fervice, 
exercifed  according  to  the  direcSlory  ;  becaufe  he  had  not, 
as  yet,  given  his  confent  to  that  mode  of  worfcip  p. 
Such  religious  zeal  prevailed  on  both  fides  !  And  fuch 
was  the  unhappy  and  diftrafted  condition,  to  which  it 
had  reduced  the  king  and  people  ! 

During  the  time,  that  the  king  remained  in  the  Scot- 
tifli  army  at  Newcaftle,  died  the  earl  of  Efl'ex,  the  dif- 
carded,  but  ftill  powerful  and  popular  general  of  the 
parliament.  His  death,  in  this  conjuncture,  was  a  pub- 
Jic  misfortune.  Fully  fenfible  of  the  excefies,  to  which 
affairs  had  been  carried,  and  of  the  worfe  confequences, 
which  were  ftill  to  be  apprehended;  he  had  refolved  to 
conciliate  a  peace,  and  to  remedy,  as  far  as  pofiible,  all 
thofe  ills,  to  which,  from  miftake,  rather  than  any  bad 
intentions,  he  had  himfelf  fo  much  contributed.  The 
prefbyterian,  or  the  moderate  party  among  the  commons, 
found  themfelves  confiderably  weakened  by  his  death  : 
And  the  fmall  remains  of  authority,  which  ftill  adhered 
to  the  houfe  of  peers,  were,  in  a  manner,  v/holly  ex- 
tinguifhed  '^. 

P  Clarendon,  vol.  v.    p.  jg.     Warwick,    p.  198.  H  Clarendon, 

Tol.  V.  p.  43. 
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CHAP.     LIX. 

Mutir^  of  the  army^^—^he  king  feized  by  Joyce — — 

^be  army  march  cgainjl  the  parliament The 

arm^  fuhdue  the  parliament- — The  king  flies  to  the 

ijle  of  Wight Second  civil  war Invafwn  from 

Scotland The  treaty  of  Neivport The  civil 

war  and  invafion  repreffed The  king  feized  again 

hy  the  army The  houfe  purged The  hinges 

trial'"-' And  execution And  character. 

THE  dominion  of  the  parliament  was  of  fhort  dura- 
tion. No  fooner  had  they  fubdued  their  fovereign, 
than  their  own  fervants  rofe  againft  them,  and  tumbled 
them  from  their  flippery  throne.  The  facred  boundaries 
of  the  laws  being  once  violated,  nothing  remained  to  con- 
fine the  wild  projects  of  zeal  and  ambition.  And  every 
fucceffivc  revolution  became  a  precedent  for  that  which 
followed  it. 

In  proportion  as  the  terror  of  the  kirig^s  power  dj- 
minifhed,  the  divifion  between  independent  and  prefby- 
terian  became  every  day  more  apparent ;  and  the  neuters- 
found  it,  at  lafty  requifite  to  feek  (helter  in  one  or  thr 
other  faSion.  Many  new  writs  were  iflued  for  elections, 
in  room  of  members,,  who  had  died,  or  were  difqualified 
for  adhering  to  the  king ;  yet  ftill  the  prefbyterians  re- 
tained the  fuperiority  among  the  commons  :  And  all  the 
peers,  except  lord  Say,  were  efteemed  of  that  party.  The 
independents,  to  whom  the  inferior  fecSlaries  adhered, 
predominated  in  the  army  :  And  the  troops  of  the  new 
model  were  univerfally  infected  with  that  enthufiaftic- 
fpirit.     To  their  afliftance  did  the  independent  partyj 
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imong  the  commons,  chiefly  truft,  in  their  projects  for  ^  HA  p. 
acquiring  the  afcendant  over  their  antagonills.  e— v/— ^ 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Scots,  the  prefbyterians,  '  **7* 
feeing  every  thing  reduced  to  obedience,  began  to  talk  of 
diminifhing  the  army  :  And,  on  pretence  of  eafmg  the 
public  burthens,  they  levelled  a  deadly  blow  at  the  oppo- 
fite  fa6lion.  They  propofed  to  embark  a  ftrong  detach- 
ment, under  Skippon  ar.d  Mafley,  for  the  fervice  of  Ire- 
land :  They  openly  declared  their  intention  of  making  a 
great  redudlion  of  the  remainder  ^  It  was  even  ima- 
gined, that  another  new  model  of  the  army  was  pro- 
jefted,  in  order  to  regain  to  the  preflDyterians,  that  fu- 
periority,  which  they  had  fo  imprudently  loft  by  the 
former  ». 

The  army  had  fmall  inclination  to  the  fervice  of  Ire*" 
land  ;  a  country  barbarous,  uncultivated,  and  laid  waftc 
by  maflacres,  and  civil  commotions :  They  had  lefs 
inclination  to  difband,  and  to  renounce  that  pay,  which, 
having  earned  it  through  fatigues  and  dangers,  they  now 
propofed  to  enjoy  in  eafe  and  tranquillity.  And  moft  of 
the  officers,  having  rifen  from  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
had  no  other  profpedl,  if  deprived  of  their  commiflion, 
than  than  of  returning  to  languifh  in  their  native  poverty 
and  obfcurity. 

These  motives  of  intereft  acquired  additional  influ- 
ence, and  became  more  dangerous  to  the  parliament^ 
from  the  religious  fpirit,  by  which  the  army  was  uni- 
verfally  animated.  Among  the  generality  of  men,  edu- 
cated in  regular,  civilized  focieties,  the  fentiments  of 
(hame,  duty,  honour,  have  confiderable  authority,  and 
ferve  to  counterbalance  and  diredt  the  motives,  derived 
from  private  advantage  :  But,  by  the  predominancy  of 
enthufiafm  among  the  parliamentary  forces,  thefc  falutary 

>■  Fourteen  thoufand  men  were  only  propofed  to  be  kept  up  ;  6oco  hoxCs, 
Ccco  foot,  and  2000  dragoons.     Bates.  s  RuiTi.  vol,  vii.  p.  564. 
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CHAP,  principles  loft  their  credit,  and  were  regarded  as  mere 
^  _  J  I  human  inventions,  yea  moral  inftitutions,  fitter  for  hea- 
J647.  thens  tban  for  chriftians  '.  The  faint,  refigned  over  to 
fuperior  guidance,  was  at  full  liberty  to  gratify  all  his 
appetites,  difguifed  under  the  appearance  of  pious  zeal. 
And,  befides  the  ftrange  corruptions  engendered  by  this 
fpirit,  it  eluded  and  loofefted  all  the  ties  of  morality,  and 
gave  entire  fcope,  and  even  fan^lion  to  the  felfi/hnefs  and 
ambition,  which  naturally  adhere  to  the  human  mind. 

The  military  confeflbrs  were  farther  encouraged  in 
difobedience  to  fuperiors,  by  that  fpiritual  pride,  to  which 
a  miftaken  piety  is  fo  fubjedl.  They  were  not,  they  faid, 
mere  janizaries  ;  mercenary  troops  inlifted  for  hire,  and 
to  be  difpofed  of  at  the  will  of  their  payraafters  ".  Reli- 
gion and  liberty  were  the  motives,  which  had  excited 
them  to  arms ;  and  they  had  a  fuperior  right  to  fee  thofe 
bleffino-s,  which  they  had  purchafed  with  their  blood, 
enfured  to  future  generations.  By  the  fame  title,  that 
the  prefoyterians,  in  contradiftindion  to  the  royalifts,  had 
appropriated  to  themfelves  the  epithet  of  the  godly,  or  the 
well-a^e^ed^  -J  the  independents  did  now,  in  contradif- 
tindlion  to  the  prefbyterians,  iafTume  this  magnificent  ap- 
pellation, and  arrogate  all  the  afcendant,  which  naturally 
belongs  to  it. 

Hearing  of  parties  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
beino-  informed,  that  the  minority  were  friends  to  the 
army,  the  majority  enemies  ;  the  troops  naturally  inter- 
efted  themfelves  in  that  dangerous  diftinition,  and  were 
eager  to  give  the  fupcriority  to  their  partizans.  What- 
ever hardftiips  they  underwent,  though  perhaps  derived 
from  inevitable  neceffity,  were  afcribed  to  a  fettled  defign 
of  oppreffing  them,  and  refented  as  an  effect  of  the  ani- 
mofity  and  malice  of  their  adverfaries. 

t  Rufli,  voJ.  vl.  p.  134.  "  Ibid,  vol.  vJi,  p.  565. 

w  Ibid,  vol,  *ii.  p.  4741 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  revenue,  which  ac-  ^  ha  p« 
crued  from  taxes,  afleflments,  fequeftrations,  and  com-  v„^'-y-s^ 
pofitions,  confiderable  arrears  were  due  to  the  army;  and  '^47« 
many  of  the  private  men,  as  well  as  officers,  had  near  a 
twelvemonth's  pay  ftill  owing  them.  The  army  fuf- 
pe6led,  thkt  this  deficiency  was  purpofely  contrived,  in 
order  to  oblige  them  to  live  at  free  quarters ;  and,  by  ren- 
dering them  odious  to  the  country,  ferve  as  a  pretence  for 
difbanding  them.  When  they  faw  fuch  members,  as 
were  employed  in  committees  and  civil  offices,  accumu- 
late fortunes,  they  accufed  them  of  rapine  and  public 
plunder.  And,  as  no  plan  was  pointed  out  by  the  com- 
mons for  the  payment  of  arrears,  the  foldiers  dreaded, 
that,  after  they  fhould  be  difbanded  or  embarked  for  Ire- 
land, their  enemies,  who  predominated  in  the  tv/o  houfes, 
would  entirely  defraud  them  of  their  right,  and  opprefs 
them  with  impunity. 

On  this  ground  or  pretence  did  the  firft  commotions  Monnyof 
begin  in  the  army.  A  petition,  addrelTed  to  Fairfax  the  ""^^' 
general,  was  handed  about ;  deflring  an  indemnity,  and 
that  ratified  by  the  king,  for  any  illegal  adlions,  of  which, 
during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  the  foldiers  might  have 
been  guilty ;  together  with  fatisfaftion  in  arrears,  free- 
dom from  prefling,  relief  of  widows  and  maimed  foldiers, 
and  pay  till  difbanded  ^.  The  commons,  aware  of  what 
combuftible  materials  the  army  was  compofed,  were  alarm- 
ed at  this  intelligence.  Such  a  combination,  they  knew, 
if  not  checked  in  its  firft  appearance,  muft  be  attended 
with  the  moft  dangerous  confequences,  and  muft  foon 
exalt  the  military  above  the  civil  authority.  Befides  fum-  March  30, 
moning  fome  officers  to  anfwer  for  this  attempt,  they 
immediately  voted,  that  the  petition  tended  to  introduce 
mutiny,  to  put  conditions  upon  the  parliament,  and  to 
obftru6l  the  relief  of  Ireland  >    and   they  threatened  to 

"  Pari,  Hift.  vol.  xv.  p,  2^z, 
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CHAP,  proceed  againft  the  promoters  of  it,  as  enemies  to  the 
^^  --_)  ftate,  and  difturbers  of  public  peace  y.  This  declaration, 
'647-  which  may  be  efteemed  violent,  efpecially  as  the  army  had 
fome  ground  for  complaint,  produced  fatal  efFecSls.  The 
Ibldiers  lamented,  that  they  were  deprived  of  the  privi- 
leges of  Englifhmen;  that  they  were  not  allowed  fo  much 
as  to  reprefent  their  grievances ;  that,  while  petitions 
from  Effex  and  other  places  were  openly  encouraged 
againft  the  army,  their  mouths  were  Hopped  ;  and  that 
they,  who  were  the  authors  of  liberty  to  the  nation,  were 
reduced,  byafa^Slion  in  parliament,  to  the  moft  grievous 
iervitude. 

In  this  difpofition  was  the  army  found  by  Warwic, 
Dacres,  MafTcy,  and  other  commifiioners  ;  who  were 
fent  to  make  them  propofals  for  entering  into  the  fervice 
of  Ireland  ^.  Inftead  of  inlifting,  the  generality  obje6ted 
to  the  t;rms  ;  demanded  an  indemnity  ;  were  clamorous 
for  their  arrears  :  And,  though  they  exprefled  no  diffatif- 
faction  againft  Skippon,  who  was  appointed  commander, 
they  difcovered  much  ftronger  inclination  to  ferve  under 
Fairfax  and  Cromwel  ''.  Some  oiEcers,  who  were  c^  the 
prefbyterian  party,  having  entered  into  engagements  for 
this  fervice,  could  prevail  on  very  few  of  the  foldiers  to 
inlift  under  them.  And,  as  thefe  officers  lay  all  under 
the  grievous  reproach  of  defcrting  the  army,  and  betray- 
ing the  interefts  of  their  companions  ;  the  reft  were  far- 
ther confirmed  in  that  confederacy,  which  they  had  fe^ 
cretly  formed  °. 

To  petition  and  remonflrate  being  the  moft  cautious 
way  of  conducting  a  confederacy,  an  application  to  par- 
liament was  figned  by  near  200  officers;  in  which  they 
made  their  apology  with  a  very  imperious  air,  afFcrted 
their  right  of  petitioning,  and  complained  of  that  impu- 

y  Pari.  Fjft.  vcl.  XV.  p.  344.  2  Ru(h.  vol  vH.  p.  457. 

»  ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  438.  '•>  Ibid,  vol.  vii.  p.  461,  556. 
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tation  thrown  upon  them  by  the  former  declaration  of  the  CHAP, 
lower  houfe  '=.  The  private  men  likewife  of  forhe  regi-  ^^^  _,_^ 
ments  fent  a  letter  to  Skippon  ;    in  which  together  with      ^^i7* 

infifting  on  the  fame  topics,  they  lament,  that  defigns 
were  formed  againft  them  and  many  of  the  godly  party  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  declare,  that  they  could  not  engage  for 
Ireland,  till  they  were  fatisfied  in  their  expectations,  and 
had  their  juft  defires  granted''.  The  army,  in  a  word, 
felt  their  power,  and  refolved  to  be  mafters. 

The  parliament  too  refolvedj  if  poffible,  to  preferve 
their  dominion  j  but  being  deftitute  of  power,  and  not 
retaining  much  authority,  it  was  not  eafy  for  them  to 
employ  any  expedient,  which  could  contribute  to  their 
purpofe.  The  expedient,  which  they  now  made  ufe  of, 
was  the  worft  imaginable.  They  fent  Skippon,  Crom- 
wel,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  to  tt^e  head-quarters  at 
Saffron- Weldon  irn  Effex;  and  empowered  them  to  make 
offers  to  the  army,  and  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  its  Jtf- 
tempers.  Thefe  very  generals,  at  leaft  the  three  laft,  7^^  ^*y* 
were  fecretly  the  authors  of  all  the  difcontents  j  and 
failed  not  to  foment  thofe  diforders,  which  they  pretended 
to  appeafe.  By  their  fuggeftion,  a  meafure  was  em- 
braced, which,  at  once  brought  matters  to  extremity, 
and  rendered  the  mutiny  incurable. 

I«  oppofition  to  the  parliament  at  Weftminflcr,  a  mili- 
tary parliament  was  formed.  Together  with  a  council 
of  the  principal  officers,  which  was  appointed  after  the 
model  of  the  houfe  of  peers  ;.  a  more  free  reprefentativc 
of  the  army  was  compofed,  by  theele(Stion  of  two  private 
men  or  inferior  officers,  under  the  title  of  agitators,  from 
each  troop  or  company*^.  By  this  means,  both  the  gene- 
ral humour  of  that  time  v/as  gratified,  intent  on  plans  of 
iipaginary  republics ;   and  an  cafy  method  contrived  fur 

c  Ri)rti.  vol.  vli.   p.  468.  <*   Idem  ibid.  p.  474. 

e  Idem  ibid.  p.  4?5.     Clarendon,  vol.  v,  p.  43. 
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C  H  A  P.  condu'iling  underhand,  and  propagating  the  fedition  of 

^_  _  _^^  the  army. 
1647.  This    terrible  court,   when    aflembled  j    having  firft 

declared,  that  they  found  no  dijlcmpers  in  the  army,  but 
many  grievances^  under  which  it  laboured  ;  immediately 
voted  the  offers  of  the  parliament  unfatisfa£l:ory.  Eight 
weeks'  pay  alone,  they  faid,  was  prornifed  ;  a  fmall  part 
of  fifty-fix  weeks,  which  they  pretended  to  be  their  due : 
No  vifible  fecurity  was  given  for  the  remainder :  And 
having  been  declared  public  enemies  by  the  commons^ 
they  might  hereafter  be  profecuted  as  fuch,  unlefs  the 
declaration  were  recalled  ^  Before  m.atters  came  to  this, 
height,  Cromwel  had  pofted  up  to  London,  on  pretence 
of  laying  before  the  parliament  the  rifmg  difcontents  of 
the  army. 

The  parliament  made  one  vigorous  efFprt  more,  to  trjr 
the  force  of  their  authority  :  They  voted,  that  all  the 
troops,  which  did  not  engage  for  Ireland,  fliould  inftantly 
be  difbanded  in  their  quarters  s.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
council  of  the  army  ordered  a  general  rendezvous  of  all 
the  regiments,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  common  in- 
terefts.  And  while  they  thus  prepared  therafelves  for. 
oppofition  to  the  parliament,  they  ftruck  a  blow,  which 
at  once  decided  the  vidlory  in  their  favour. 

3d  ju^e,  A  PARTY  of  five  hundred  horfe  appeared  at  Holdenby, 

1^,1^^^^  conduiled  by  one  Joyce,  who  had  once  been  a  taylor  by 
Joyce.  profeiiion  ;  but  was  now  advanced  to  the  rank  of  cornet, 
and  was  an  adlive  agitator  in  the  army.  Without  being 
oppofed  by  the  guard,  whofe  affections  were  all  on  their 
fide ;  Joyce  came  into  the  king's  prefence,  armed  with 
piftols,  and  told  him,  that  he  mufi:  immediately  go  along 
with  him.  IVhither?  faid  the  king.  To  the  arTuy,  replied 
Joyce.    By  what  warrantP  afked  the  king.    Joyce  pointed 

f  Ru(h.  vol.  vii.  p,  497,  505.     Whidocke,  p.  250. 
Z  RuHi,  vol.  vii.  p.  487. 
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to  the  foldiers,  whom  he  brought  along;  tall,  handfome, 
and  well  accoutred.  Tour  warrant,  faid  Charles  fmiling, 
is  writ  in  fair  charaSlers^  legible  without  fpelling  ^,  The  •  *°'*7 
parliamentary  commiflioners  came  into  the  room  :  They 
afked  Joyce,  whether  he  had  any  orders  from  the  parlia- 
ment ?  He  faid.  No:  From  the  general  ?  No:  By  what 
authority  he  came  ?  He  made  the  fame  reply  as  to  the 
king :  They  %voidd  write,  they  faid,  to  the  parliament  to  know 
their  pleafure.  Tou  may  do  fo,  replied  Joyce  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  the  king  muji  immediately  go  with  me.  Refiftance 
was  vain.  The  king,  after  protracting  the  time  as  long 
as  he  could,  went  into  his  coach  j  and  was  fafely  con- 
ducted to  the  army,  who  were  haftening  to  their  rendez-- 
yous  at  Triplo- Heath  near  Cambridge.  The  parliament, 
informed  of  this  event  by  thei^  commiiHoners,  were  thrown 
into  the  utmoft  confternation  '. 

Fairfax  himfelf  v/as  no  lefs  furprized  at  the  king's 
arrival.  That  bold  meafure,  executed  by  Joyce,  had 
never  been  communicated  to  the  general.  The  orders 
were  entirely  verbal  j  and  no  body  avowed  them.  And, 
while  every  one  affeCted  aftonifhment  at  the  enterprize, 
Cromwel,  by  whofe  counfel  it  had  been  direCled,  arrived 
from  London,  and  put  an  end  to  their  deliberations. 

This  artful  and  audacious  confpirator  had  conducted 
himfelf  in  the  parliament  with  fuch  profound  diffimula- 
tion,  with  fuch  refined  hypocrify,  that  he  had  long  de- 
ceived thofe,  who,  being  themfelves  very  dextrous  prac- 
titioners in  the  fame  arts,  naturally  entertained  the  more 
fufpicion  againft  others.  At  every  intelligence  of  dif- 
orders  in  the  army,  he  was  moved  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
grief  and  of  anger.  He  wept  bitterly :  Fie  lamented  the 
misfortunes  of  his  country  :  He  advifed  every  violent 
meafure  for  fuppreffing  the  mutiny  ;  and  by  thefe  precipi- 

h  Whitlocke,    p.   254,.      Warwick,  p.  799.  i  Rufh.  vol,  vii. 

p.  514,  515,     Clarendon,  >ol,  v,  p.  ^7. 
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CHAP,   tixte  counfels,  at  once  feemed  to  evince  his  own  ftncerity. 
Lix.  .  .  * 

^_,-^-,^    and  inflamed  thofe  difcontents,  of  which  he  intended  to 

'^47«  make  advantage.  He  obtefted  heaven  and  earth,  that  his 
devoted  attachment  to  the  parliament  had  rendered  him 
fo  odious  in  the  army,  that  his  life,  while  among  them, 
was  in  the  utmoft  danger;  and  he  had  very  narrowly 
efcaped  a  confpiracy,  formed  to  afl'ailinate  him.  But  in- 
formation being  brought,  that  the  moll  a6live  officers  and 
agitators  were  entirely  his  creatures,  the  parliamentary 
leaders  fecretly  refolved,  that,  next  day,  when  he  came 
to  the  houfe,  an  accufation  Ihould  be  entered  againft 
him,  and  he  fhould  be  fent  to  the  Tower  ^.  Cromwel, 
who,  in  the  conduct  of  his  dcfperate  enterprizes,  fre- 
quently appror:ched  to  the  very  brink  of  deftrudlion,  knew 
how  to  make  the  requifite  turn  with  proper  dexterity  and 
bcldnefs.  Being  informed  of  this  defign,  he  haftencd  to 
the  camp  ;  where  he  was  received  with  acclamations  of 
joy,  and  was  inftantly  inverted  vnth  the  fuprcme  com- 
mand both  of  general  and  army, 

Fairfax,  having  neither  talents  himfelf  for  cabal, 
nor  penetration  to  difcover  the  cabals  of  others,  had  given 
his  confidence  entirely  to  Cromwel  j  who,  by  the  bcft 
coloured  pretences,  and  by  the  appearance  of  an  open 
fincerity  and  a  fcrupulous  conference,  impofed  on  the  eafy 
nature  of  this  brave  and  virtuous  man.  The  council  of 
officers  and  the  agitators  were  moved  altogether  by  Crom- 
v/el's  dire6^ion,  and  conveyed  his  will  to  the  whole  army. 
By  his  profound  and  artful  conducl,  he  had  now  attained 
a  fituation,  where  he  could  cover  his  enterprizes  from 
public  vieA^ ;  and  fccming  cither  to  obey  the  commands 
of  his  fuperior  ofTiccr,  or  yield  to  the  movements  of  the 
foldiers,  could  fecretly  pave  the  way  for  his  future  great- 
nefs.  While  th:^  diforders  of  the  army  v/ere  yet  in  their 
iiifancy,  he  kept  at  a  diftance  ;  left  his  counterfeit  averfion 

Tf-  Claiendon,  vol.  v.  p.  46, 
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might  throw  a  damp  upon  them,  or  his  fecret  encourager  CHAP, 
ment  beget  fufpicion  in  the  parliament.     As  foon  as  they  \^'v"%^ 
canje  to  maturity,  he  openly  joined  the  troops  ;    and  in      *^-t7« 
the  critical  moment,  ftruck  that  important  blov/  of  feizing 
the  king's  perfon,  and  depriving  the  parliament  of  any 
jrefource  by  an  accommodation  with  him.     Though  one 
vizor  fell  ofF,  another  ftil!  remained,  to  cover  his  natural 
countenance.     Where  delay  was  requifite,  he  could  em- 
ploy the  moft  indefatigable  patience  :  Where  celerity  was 
necefl'ary,  he  flew  to  a  decifion.     And  by  thus  unitino-  in 
his  perfon  the  moft  oppofite  talents,  he  was  enabled  to 
combine  the  moft  contrary  interefts  in  a  Uibferviency  to 
his  fecret  purpofes. 

The  parliament,  though  at  prefent  defencelefs,  was  The  avmy 
pofTefled  of  many  refources  j  and  time  might  eafily  enable  "^^'"^'^ 
them  to  refift  that  violence,  with  which  they  were  threat-  pariianicnt. 
ened.     Without  farther  deliberation,    therefore,  Crom- 
wel  advanced  the  army  upon  them,  and  arrived  in  a  few 
days  at  St.  Albans. 

Nothing  could  be  more  popular,  than  this  hoftility, 
which  the  army  commenced  againft  the  parliament.  As 
much  as  that  alTembly  was  once  the  idol  of  the  nation,  as 
much  was  it  now  become  the  objed  of  general  hatred  and 
fiverfion. 

The  felf-denying  ordinance  had  no  longer  been  put 
-in  execution,  than  till  Eftex,  Manchefter,  Waller,  and 
the  other  officers  of  that  party,  had  refigned  their  com- 
miflion:  Immediately  after,  it  was  laid  afide  by  tacit  con- 
fent ;  and  the  members,  fharing  all  offices  of  power  and 
profit  among  them,  proceeded  with  impunity  in  exercifing 
a6ls  of  oppreffion  on  the  helplefs  nation.  Though  the 
neceffity  of  their  fituation  might  ferve  as  an  apology  for 
many  of  their  meafures,  the  people,  not  accuftomed  to 
fuch  a  fpecies  of  government,  were  not  difpofed  to  make 
^he  requifite  allowances, 

A  SMALL^ 
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A  SMALL  fupply  of  100,000  pounds  a  year  could 
fcarcely  be  obtained  by  former  kings  from  the  jealous 
'^47«      humour  of  parliaments;  and  the  Englifh,  of  all  nations 
in  Europe,  were  the  leafl  accuflomed  to  taxes  :   But  this 
parliament,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  accord- 
ing to   feme   computations,    had   levied,    in   five  years, 
above  forty  millions  ' ;  and  yet  were  loaded  with  debts 
and  incumbrances,  Vv'hich,  during  that  age,  v/ere  regarded 
as  prodigious.     If  thefe  computations  fhould  be  thought 
much  exaggerated,  as  they  probably  are",  the  taxes  and 
impofitions  were  certainly  fiir  higher  than  in  any  former 
ftate  of  the  Englilh  government ;  and  fuch  popular  ex- 
aggerations are,  ^t  leaft,  a  proof  of  popular  difcontents. 
But  the  difpofal  of  this  mioney  was  no  lefs  the  obje(5^ 
of  general  complaint  againfl  the  parliament  than  the  levy- 
ing of  it.      The  fum  of  300,000  pounds  they  openly 
took,  'tis  affirmed  ",  and  divided  among  their  own  mem- 
bers.   The  committees,  to  whom  the  management  of  the 
different  branches  of  revenue  was  entruftcd,  never  brought 
in  their  accounts,  and  had  unlimited  power  of  fecreting 
whatever  fums  they  pleafed  from   the  public  treafure  "4 
Thefe  branches  were  necdlefsly  multiplied,  in  order  to 
render  the  revenue  more  perplexed,  to  fhare  the  advan- 
tages among  greater  numbers,  and  to  conceal  the  frauds, 
of  which  they  Vv^ere  univerfally  fufpedled  f. 

The  method  of  keeping  accounts,  pradtifed  in  the  ex- 
chequer, was  confeffedly  the  exadleft,  the  moft  ancient, 

1  Clement  Walker's  hiftory  of  the  two  Juntos,  prefixed  to  his  hiftrry  of 
independsncy,  p.  8.  This  is  an  author  of  fpirit  and  ingenuity  ;  and  being  a 
jealous  parliamentarian,  his  authority  is  very  confiderable,  notwithftand. 
ing  the  air  of  fatire,  which  prevails  in  his  writings.  This  computation, 
however,  feems  much  too  large ;  efpetially  as  the  fequeflrations,  during  the 
time  of  war,  could  not  be  fo  confiderable  as  afterwards. 

I"  Yet  the  fame  fum  precifely  is  afligned  in  another  book,  called  Royal 
Treafury  of  Enaland,  p,  237.  ""  Clement  Walker's  hiftory  of  inde- 

pendency, p.  3,  i66i  *■  Ibid,  p,  8.  P  Id.  ibid. 
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the  beft  known,  and  the  lead  liable  to  fraud.     The  ex-  C  h  a  p. 
chequer  was,  for  that  reafon,  aboliflied,  and  the  revenue 
put  under  the  management  of  a  committee,  who  were 
fubjecl  to  no  controul  ■^. 

The  excife  was  an  odious  tax,  formerly  unknown  to 
the  nation ;  and  was  now  extended  over  provifions,  and 
the  common  neceflaries  of  life.  Near  one  half  of  the 
goods  and  chattels,  and  at  leaft  one  half  of  the  lands, 
rents,  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  had  been  fequeftered. 
To  great  numbers  of  royal ifls,  all  redrefs  from  thefe  fe« 
queftrations  was  refufed  :  To  the  reft,  the  remedy  could 
be  obtained  only  by  paying  large  compofitions  and  fub- 
fcribing  the  covenant,  which  they  abhorred.  Befides 
pitying  the  ruin  and  defolation  of  fo  many  ancient  and 
honourable  families  j  indifferent  fpe£l;ators  could  not  but 
blame  the  hardfhip  of  punifliing  with  fuch  feverity,  ac- 
tions, which  the  law,  in  its  ufual  and  moft  undifputed 
interpretation,  ftridly  required  of  every  fubjedl. 

The  feverities  too,  exercifed  againft  the  epifcopal 
clergy,  naturally  afFecled  the  royalifts,  and  even  all  men 
of  candor,  in  a  fenfible  manner.  By  the  moft  moderate 
computation  ■■,  it  appears,  that  above  one  half  of  the 
eftabiifhed  clergy  had  been  turned  out  to  beggary  and 
want,  for  no  other  crime  than  their  adhering  to  the  civil 
and  religious  principles,  in  which  they  had  been  edu- 
cated J  and  for  their  attachment  to  thofe  laws,  under 
whofe  countenance  they  had  at  firft  embraced  that  pro- 
feffion.  To  renounce  epifcopacy  and  the  liturgy,  and  to 
fubfcribe  the  covenant,  were  the  only  terms,  which 
could  fave  them  from  fo  rigorous  a  fatej  and  if  the  leaft 

1  Clement  Walker's  hiftcry  of  Independency,  p.  8. 

r  See  John  Walker's  attempt  towards  recoveiiug  an  account  of  th;  num- 
bers and  fufferings  of  the  clergy.  The  parliament  pretended  to  leave  the 
fequeftered  clergy  a  fifth  of  their  revenue ;  but  this  atuhor  mikes  it  fiifnci- 
ently  appear,  that  this  prgvifion,  fmall  as  it  is,  was  never  regularly  paid  the 
ejected  clergy, 

5  -  mark 
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CHAP,  mark  of  malignancy,  as  it  was  called,  or  afFe(5tion  to  the 
^.»-.,,^,-l.^  J^ifigi  who  fo  entirely  loved  them,  had  ever  efcaped  their" 
J647.  lipg^  even  this  hard  choice  w^as  not  permitted.  The 
facred  charafter,  w^hich  gives  the  priefthood  fuch  autho- 
rity over  mankind,  becoming  more  venerable  from  the 
fufFerings,  endured,  for  the  fake  of  principle,  by  thefe 
diftrefled  royalifts,  aggravated  the  general  indignation 
againft  their  perfecutors. 

But  what  excited  the  moft  univerfal  complaint  was, 
the  unlimited  tyranny  and  defpotic  rule  of  the  country- 
committees.  During  the  war,  the  difcretionary  power 
of  thefe  courts  was  excufed,  from  the  plea  of  neceflity  : 
But  the  nation  was  reduced  to  defpair,  when  it  faw  nei- 
ther end  put  to  their  duration,  nor  bounds  to  their  autho- 
rity. Thefe  could  fequefter,  fine,  imprifon,  and  corporally 
puhifhj  without  law  or  remedy.  They  interpofed  in 
queftions  of  private  property.  Under  colour  of  malig- 
nancy, they  exercifed  vengeance  againft  their  private 
enemies.  To  the  obnoxious,  and  fometimes  to  the  inno- 
cent, they  fold  their  proteftion.  And  inftead  of  one 
flar-chamber,  which  had  been  abolilhed,  a  great  number 
were  anew  erc6ted,  fortified  with  better  pretences,  and 
armed  with  more  unlimited  authority  '. 

Could  any  thing  have  encreafed  the  indignation  againft 
that  flavery,  into  which  the  nation,  from  the  too  eager 
purfuit  of  liberty,  had  fallen  ;  it  muft  have  been  the  re- 
flection on  the  pretences,  by  v/hich  the  people  had  fo  long 
been  deluded.  The  fandificd  hypocrites,  who  called 
their  oppreffions  the  fpoiling  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their 

s  Clement  Walker's  hiflary  of  inJependency,  p.  5.  Hollis  gives  the  fame 
reprefentation,  as  Walker,  of  the  plundering,  oppreflions,  and  tyranny  of 
the  parliament :  Only,  inftead  of  laying  the  f.iult  on  both  parties,  as  Walker 
^oes,  he  afcribes  it  folely  to  the  independent  fa£Hon,  The  prefbyterians  in- 
deed,  being  commonly  denominated  the  moderate  party,  would  probably  be 
cioie  inoffenfive.      See  Rufii,  vol,  vii.  p.  598.   and  Pail.  Hift.  vol.  xv, 
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rigid  feverity  the  dominion  of  the  Ele6l,  interlarded  all  C  ha  p. 
their  iniquities  with  long  and  fervent  prayers,  faved  them-  u--v— j 
Iblves  from  blufhing  by  their  pious  grimaces,  and  exer-      »%7' 
cifed,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  all  their  cruelty  on  men. 
An  undifguitfed  violence  could  be  forgiven  :  But  fuch  a 
mockery  of  the  underftanding,  fuch  an  abufe  of  religion, 
were,  with  men  of  penetration,  obje^s  of  peculiar  refent- 
ment. 

The  parliament,  confcious  of  their  decay  in  piopulanty^ 
feeing  a  formidable  armed  force  advance  upon  them,  were 
ifeduced  to  defpair,  and  found  all  their  refources  much 
inferior  to  the  prefent  neceffity.  London  ftill  retained  a 
ilrong  attachment  to  prefbytcrianifm ;  and  its  militia, 
which  was  numerous,  and  had  acquired  reputation  in  the 
wars,  had,  by  a  late  ordinance,  been  put  into  hands,  in 
whom  the  parliament  could  entirely  confide.  This  mili- 
tia was  now  called  out,  and  ordered  to  guard  the  line, 
which  had  been  drawn  round  the  city,  in  order  to  fecure 
it  againft  the  king.  A  body  of  horfe  was  ordered  to  be 
inftantly  levied.  Many  officers,  who  had  been  cafhiercd 
by  the  new  model  of  the  army,  offered  their  fervice  to  the 
parliament.  An  army  of  5000  men  lay  in  the  north 
undei:  the  command  of  general  Pointz,  who  was  of  the 
prefbyterian  fa6tion  ;  but  thefe  were  too  diftant  to  be 
employed  in  fo  urgent  a  neceffity.  The  forces,  defined 
for  Ireland,  were  quartered  in  the  wefl ;  and,  though 
deemed  faithful  to  the  parliament,  they  alfo  lay  at  a  dif- 
tance.  Many  inland  garrifons  were  commanded  by  offi- 
cers of  the  fame  party  ;  but  their  troops,  being  fo  much 
difperfed,  coUld,  at  prefent,  be  of  no  manner  of  fervice. 
Thc  Scots  were  faithful  friends  and  zealous  for  prefbytcry 
and  the  covenant ;  but  a  long  time  was  required,  ere  thev 
could  colle6l  their  forces,  and  march  to  the  aiTiilance  of 
the  parliament. 

S  In 
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CHAP,      In  this  fituation  it  was  thouq-ht  more  prudent  to  fub- 

LIX. 
^  -I  mit,  and  by  compliance  to  ftop  the  fury  of  the  enraged 

*^4-7'  army.  The  declaration,  by  which  the  military  peti- 
tioners had  been  voted  public  enemies,  was  recalled,  and 
crazed  from  the  journal-book  ^  This  was  the  firft  fymp- 
tom,  which  the  parliament  gave  of  fubmiffion  ;  and  the 
army,  hoping,  by  terror  alone,  to  effecSl  all  their  pur- 
pofcs,  flopped  at  St.  Albans,  and  entered  into  negocia- 
tion  with  their  mafters. 

Here  commenced  the  encroachments  of  the  military 
upon  the  civil  authority.  The  army,  in  their  ufurpa- 
tions  on  the  parliam.ent,  copied  exa6lly  the  model,  which 
the  parliament  itfelf  had  fet  them,  in  their  recent  ufurpa- 
tions  on  the  crown. 

Every  day,  they  rofe  in  their  demands.  If  one  claim 
was  o-ranted,  they  had  another  ready,  ftill  more  enor- 
mous and  exorbitant ;  and  were  determined  never  to  be 
fatisfied.  At  firft,  they  pretended  only  to  petition  for 
what  concerned  themfelves  as  foldiers  :  Next,  they  muil 
have  a  vindication  of  their  character  :  Then,  it  was  ne- 
ceflary,  that  their  enemies  be  puniflied  " :  At  laft,  they 
claimed  a  right  of  modelling  the  whole  government,  and 
fettling  the  nation  '^ 

They  preferved,  in  words,  all  deference  and  refpedt 
to  the  parliament ;  but  in  reality,  infulted  them  and  ty- 
rannized over  them.  That  aflembly,  they  pretended  not 
to  accufe  :  It  was  only  evil  counfellors,  who  feduced  and 
betrayed  it. 
a6th  Tun  They  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  name  eleven  members, 

whom,  in  general  terms,  they  charged  with  high  treafon, 
as  enemies  to  the  army  and  evil  counfellors  to  the  parlia- 

t  Rufli.  vol.  vii.  p.  503,  547.     Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  45. 
u  Rulh.  vol,  vii.  p.  509,  ^  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  567J  633*     ^^'^^' 

vol.  vili.  p.  731. 

ment. 
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iherit.     Their  names  were  Hollis,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  ^  ha  p* 
S'ir  William  Lewis,  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  Sir  William  <.,.,^ — ^ 
Waller,  Sir  John  Maynard,  Maffey,  Glyn,  Long,  Har-      1647. 
ley,  and  Nichols  ".     Thefe  were  the  very  leaders  of  the 
prefbytcrian  party. 

They  infifted,  that  thefe  members  fliould  immediately 
be  fequeftred  from  parliament,  and  be  thrown  into  pri- 
fon  y.  The  commons  replied,  that  they  could  not, 
upon  a  general  charge,  proceed  fo  fir  ^.  The  army  ob- 
ferved  to  them,  that  the  cafes  of  Strafford  and  Laiid  were 
diredl  precedents  for  that  purpofe^.  At  laft,  the  eleven, 
members  themfelves,  not  to  give  occafion  for  difcord, 
begged  leave  to  retire  from  the  houfe ;  and  the  army, 
for  the  prefent,  feemed  fatisfied  with  this  proof  of  fub- 
miflion  ''. 

Pretending,  that  the  parliament  intended  to  levy 
\var  upon  them,  and  to  involve  the  nation  again  in  blood 
and  confufion,  they  required,  that  all  new  levies  fhould 
be  flopped.  The  parliament  complied  with  this  de- 
mand *=. 

There  being  no  figns  of  refinance,  the  army,  in 
order  to  fave  appearances,  rem.oved,  at  the  defire  of  the 
parliament,  to  a  greater  diflance  from  London,  and  fixed 
their  head  quarters  at  Reading.  They  carried  the  king 
along  with  them  in  all  their  marches. 

That  prince  now  found  himfelf  in  a  better  fituation 
than  at  Holdenbyj  and  had  attained  fome  greater  degree 
of  freedorh,  as  well  as  of  confideration  with  both  parties. 

All  his  friends  had  accefs  to  his  prefence  :  His  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  queen  was  not  interrupted  :  His 
chaplains  were  reftored  to  him,  and  he  was  allowed  the 

^  Rufli.   vol.  vii.   p.  570.  y   Ibid,   vol,  vii,   p    572. 

2  Ibid,  vol.  vii.   p.  592.  a  ]brd.  vol.  vii,  p.  594.     Whitlocfce, 

P-  259'  ''  Iti'J'  vol  vii.  p.  593,  594.  e  Ru/h.  vol.  vii, 

P-  572,  574. 

Vol.  VII.  H  uft 
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^  MY  ^*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  liturgy :  His  children  were  once  allowed  td 
(....-V-.— ^  vifit  him,  and  pafled  a  (ew  days  at  Caverfham,  where  he 
i647«  then  refided  ''.  He  had  not  feen  the  duke  of  Glocefter^ 
his  youngeft  fon,  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  fince  he 
left  London,  at  the  commer.cementof  the  civil  diforders  ^ ; 
nor  the  duke  of  York,  fince  he  went  to  the  Scottifh  army 
before  Newark.  No  private  man,  unacquainted  with 
the  pleafures  of  a  court,  and  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  more 
palTionately  loved  his  family,  than  did  this  good  prince  ; 
and  fuch  an  inftancc  of  indulgence  in  the  army  was  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  him.  Cromwel,  who  was  v/itnefs  to 
the  meeting  of  the  royal  family,  confefTed,  that  he  never 
had  been  prefent  at  fo  tender  a  fcene  ;  and  he  extremely 
applauded  the  benignity,  which  difplayed  itfelf  in  the 
whole  difpofition  and  behaviour  of  Charles. 

That  artful  politician,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  all 
parties,  payed  court  to  the  king ;  and  fortune,  notwith- 
ilanding  all  his  calamities,  feemed  again  to  fmile  upon 
him.  The  parliament,  afraid  of  his  forming  fome  ac- 
commodation with  the  army,  fpoke  to  him  in  a  more 
refpedful  ftyle  than  formerly ;  and  invited  him  to  refide 
at  Richmond,  and  contribute  his  affiftance  to  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  nation.  The  chief  officers  treated  him  v/ith 
regard,  and  talked  on  all  occalions  of  reftoring  him  to  his 
juft  powers  and  prerogatives^  In  the  public  declarations 
of  the  army,  the  fettlement  of  his  revenue  and  authority 
tvas  infifted  on  ^  The  royalifts,  every  where,  enter- 
tained hopes  of  the  reftoration  of  monarchy ;  and  the 
favour^  which  they  univerfally  bore  the  army,  contri- 
buted very  much  to  difcourage  the  parliament^  and  ta 
forward  their  fubmiflion. 

d  Clarendon,  vol.  J.  p.  jr,  52,  57.. 

~  When  the  king  applied  to  have  his  children,  the  parljaitent  alivays 
told  him,  that  they  could  take  as  much  care  at  London,  both  of  their  bodies 
and  fouls,  as  could  be  done  at  Oxford.     Pari.  U:(i.  vol.  xiii/p.  127. 

*"  Ruih.  vol.  vii.  p.  590. 
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The  king  began  to  feel  of  what  confequence  he  was*  C  HAP. 
The  more  the  national  confufions  encreafed,  the  more  ^_  -^-  _j 
was  he  confident,  that  all  parties  v/ould,  at  laft,  have       *^47« 
rccourfc  to  his  lawful  authority,  as  the  only  remedy  for 
the  public  diforders.     Ton  cannot  he  without  me,  faid  he, 
on  feveral  occafions  :   7'ou  cannot  fettle  the  nalicn  hut  by  my 
ajjl/iance.      A   people  without  government  and   without, 
liberty,  a  parliament  without  authority,  an  army  without 
a  legal  mafter  :  Diftraftions  every  where,  terrors,  oppref- 
fions,  convulfions :  From  this  fcene  ofconfufion,  which 
could  not  long  continue,  all  men,  he  hoped,  would  be 
brought  to  refleA  on  that  ancient  government,  under 
which  they  and  their  anceftors  had  fo  long  enjoyed  hap* 
pinefs  and  tranquillity. 

Though  Charles  kept  his  ears  open  to  all  propofals, 
and  expelled  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  oppofite 
parties,  he  entertained  more  hopes  of  accommodation  with 
the  army.  He  had  experienced  the  extreme  rigour  of  the 
parliament.  They  pretesided  totally  to  annihilate  his 
authority  :  They  had  confined  his  perfon.  In  both  thefe 
particulars,  the  army  fhowed  m.cre  indulgence  s.  He 
had  a  free  entercourfe  with  his  friends.  And  in  the  pro- 
pofals, which  the  council  of  officers  fent  for  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  nation,  they  infilled  neither  on  the  abolition 
of  epifcopacyj  nor  on  the  punifhment  of  the  royalifts  ; 
the  two  points  to  which  the  king  had  the  moft  extrem.e 
reluctance  :  And  they  demanded,  that  a  period  fhould  be 
put  to  the  prefent  pailiament,  the  event  for  which  he 
niofl:  ardently  longed. 

His  conjundtion  too  feemed  mere  natural  with  the  ge- 
nerals, than  with  that  ufurping  afiembly,  who  had  fo 
long  aflumed  the  entire  authority  of  the  flate,  and  who 
had  declared  their  refolution   ftill  to  continue   mafters, 

K  "Warwick,  p.  303,      Pail.  Hift,  vol.  xvi.  p.  40.     Clarendon,  voJ.  v. 
p.  50. 
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CHAP,  gy  gratifying  a  few  perfons  with  titles  and  preferments, 

s_  -.. i  he  might  draw  over,  he  hoped,  the  whole  military  power, 

*^*^'  and,  in  an  inflant,  rcinflatc  himfelf  in  his  civil  authority. 
To  Ireton  he  offered  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  :  To 
Cromv/el,  the  garter,  the  title  of  carl  of  Eflex,  and  the 
command  of  the  army.  Net^ociations  to  this  purpofe 
were  fecretly  conduiSled.  Cromwel  pretended  to  hearken 
to  them  ;  and  was  plcafcd  to  keep  the  door  open  for  an 
accommodation,  if  the  courfe  of  events  fhould,  at  any 
time,  render  it  neceffary.  And  the  king,  who  had  no 
fufpicion,  that  one,  born  a  private  gentleman,  could 
entertain  the  daring  ambition  of  feizing  a  fceptre,  trans- 
mitted through  a  long  line  of  monarchs  ;  indulged  hopes^, 
that  he  would,  at  laft,  embrace  a  meafure,  which,  by  all 
the  motives  of  duty,  interefl,  and  fafety^  feemed  to  be 
recommended  to  him. 

While  Cromwel  allured  the  king  by  thefe  expecta- 
tions, he  flill  continued  his  fchemie  of  reducing  the  par- 
liam.ent  to  fubjeclion,  and  depriving  them  of  all  means 
cf  refiflance.  To  gratify  the  army,  the  parliament  in- 
vefted  Fairfax  with  the  title  of  general  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  entrufted  the  whole 
military  authority  to  a  perfon,  who,  though  well  inclined 
to  their  fcrvicc,  was  no  longer  at  his  own  difpofal. 

They  voted,  that  the  troops,  which,  in  obedience  t® 
them,  had  inlifted  for  Ireland,  and  deferred  the  rebellious 
army,  fhculd  be  dilbandcd,  or,  in  ether  words,  be  pu- 
ni{hed  for  their  fidelity.  The  forces  in  the  north,  under 
Pointz,  had  already  mutinied  againfl  their  general,  and 
had  entered  into  an  alTociation  with  that  body  of  the 
army,  which  was  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  in  exalting  the 
military  above  the  civil  authority ''. 

That  no  refource  might  remain  to  the  parliament,  it 

was  demanded,  that    the  militia  of  London  fhould  be 

'?• 

^  Rufa,  vol,  vi',  p.  6ao, 
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changed,    the  prcfoyterian   conimiflioners  difplficcd,  and  ^  ^^  ^^  ^' 

the  command  reftcred  to  thofc,  who,  daring  the  courfe  ^ ^r~-^ 

of  the  war,  had  conflantly  exercifcd  it.     The  parliament       ^^^7' 
even  complied  with  fo  violent  ar  demand,  and   paficd  a 
vote  in  obedience  to  the  army^ 

By  this  unlimited  patience,  they  propofcd  to  tempo- 
rize under  their  prcfent  difficulties,  and  they  hoped  to 
find  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  their 
authority  and  influence  :  But  the  impatience  of  the  city 
loft  them  all  the  advantage  of  their  cautious  mealurcs. 
A  petition  ao-ainft  the  alteration  of  the  niilitia  was  carried  *oh  July» 
to  Weftminiler,  attended  by  the  apprentices  and  fcditious 
multitude,  v/ho  befieged  the  door  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons ;  and  by  their  clamour,  noifc,  and  violence,  obliged 
them  to  reverfe  that  vote,  which  they  had  pafled  fo  lately. 
When  gratified  in  this  pretenuon,  they  immediately  dif- 
perfed,  and  left  tlie  parliament  at  liberty  ^. 

No  foonerwas  intelligence  of  this  tumult  conveyed  to 
Reading,  than  the  army  was  put  in  motion.  The  two 
houfes  being  under  reftraint,  they  were  refolved,  they 
faid,  to  vindicate,  againfl:  the  fcditious  citizens,  the  in- 
vaded privileges  of  parliament,  and  rcftore  that  aflembly 
to  its  juft  freedom  of  debate  and  counfel.  In  their  way 
to  London,  they  v/ere  drawn  up  on  Hounllow-Heath  ;  a 
formidable  army,  tvy'cnty  thoufand  ftrong,  and  deter- 
mined, without  regard  to  laws  or  liberty,  to  purfue 
whatever  meafurcs  their  generals  fiiould  didlate  to  them. 
Here  the  moft  favourable  event  happened,  to  quicken  and 
encourage  their  advance.  The  fpeakers  of  the  two  houfes, 
Mancheftcr  and  Lenthal,  attended  with  eight  peers,  and 
about  fixty  commoners,  having  fecretly  retired  from  the 
city,  prefented  themfelves  with  their  maces,  and  all  the 
enfigns  ot  their  dignity  ;  and  complaining  of  the  violence 

i  RulTi.  vq^vii.  p.  629,  631.  k  Ibid.  vol.  vli.  p.  641,  6+3. 

Clarendon,  vol.  y.  p.  6'..     Whitlocke,  p.  169.     CI.  Walkfr,  p.  38. 
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CHAP-  put  upon  them,  applied  to  the  army  for  defence  and  pro- 
^_^,_^^_[^  tection.  They  were  received  with  fhouts  and  acclafna- 
^647*  tions  ;  RefpecSt  was  paid  to  them  as  to  the  parliament  of 
England  :  And  the  army  being  provided  with  fo  plaufible 
a  pretence,  which,  in  all  public  tranfacStions,  is  of  great 
confequence,  advanced  to  chaftife  the  rebellious  city,  and 
to  re-inftate  the  violated  parliament  K 

Neither  Lenthal  nor  Manchefter  were  efleemed  in- 
dependents ;  and  fuch  a  Hep  in  them  was  unexpected. 
But  they  probably  forefaw,  that  the  army  muft,  in  the 
end,  prevail  J  and  they  were  willing  to  pay  court  in. 
time  to  that  authority,  which  began  to  predomiinate  in 
the  nation. 

The  parliament,  forced  from  their  temporizing  mea- 
fures,  and  obliged  torefign,  at  once,  or  combat  for  their 
liberty  and  power,  prepared  them.felves  with  vigour  for 
defence,  and  determined  to  refift  the  violence  of  the 
army.  The  two  houfcs  imimediatcly  chofe  new  fpeakers, 
lord  Hunfdon,  and  Henry  Pelham  :  They  renewed  their 
former  orders  for  inlifting  troops :  They  appointed  Maf- 
fey  to  be  commander :  They  ordered  the  trained  bands 
to  man  the  lines  :  And  the  whole  city  was  in  a  ferment, 
^nd  refounded  with  military  preparations  ™. 

When  any  intelligence  arrived,  that  the  army  flopped 
or  retreated,  the  fhout  of  One  and  all^  ran  with  alacrity, 
from  ftreet  to  ftreet,  among  the  citizens  :  When  news 
came  of  their  advancing,  the  cry  of  Treat  and  capitulate 
T/vas  no  lefs  loud  and  vehement  ".  The  terror  of  an  uni- 
verfal  pillage,  and  even  maflacre,  had  fcized  the  timid, 
inhabitaxits. 

As  the  army  approached,  Rainfborow,  being  fent  by 
the  general  over  the  river,  prefented  himfelf  before  South- 
Wark,  and  was  gladly  received   by   fome  foldiers,  who 

I  Rufh.  vol.  viii.  p.  750.     Clarendon,  vol,  v.  p.  63,^ 
m  Rulh.  vol,  vii.  p.  6/^6,  a  Wiitlocke,  p,  2V5. 
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v/ere  quartered  there  for  its  defence,  and  who  were  re-  ^  ^^^^  ^' 
folved  not  to  feparate  their  interefts  from  thofe  of  the  k,,^-^ — «j 
army.     It  behove4  then  the  parliament  to  fubmit.     The  g^j^^^^^' 
army  marched  in  triumph  through  the  city;  but  preferved 
the  greateft  order,  decency,  and  appearance  of  humility. 
They  condu6led  to  Weftminfter  the  two  fpeakers,  who 
took  their  feats  as  if  nothing  had  happened.     The  eleven 
impeached    members,  being   accufed    as   authors  of  the 
tumult,  were  expelled  ;  and  moft  of  them  retired  beyond 
fea  :     Seven  peers  were  impeached  :     The  mayor,  one 
iherlfF,  and  three  aldermen,  fent  to  the  Tower  ;  Several 
citizens  and  officers  of  the  militia  committed  to  prifon  :  \ 

Every  deed  of  the  parliament  annulled,  from  the  day  of  \ 

the  tumult  till  the  return  of  the  fpeakers  :     The  lines  ^ 

about  the  city  levelled  :  The  militia  reftored  to  the  inde- 
pendents :     Regiments   quartered  in  Whitehall  and  the  The  army 

_^  .       ,    \  ,.  ,     .  ,  ,  ,        fubdue  the 

ivleufe  :    And  the  parliament  being  reduced  to  a  regular  parliament, 
formed  fervitude,  a  day  was  appointed  of  folemn  thankf- 
giving  to  God  for  the  reftoration  of  its  liberty^. 

The  independent  party  exulted  in  their  vi6lory.  The 
whole  authority  of  the  nation,  they  imagined,  was  lodged 
in  their  hands;  and  they  had  a  near  profpecSl  of  moulding 
the  government  into  that  imaginary  republic,  which  had 
long  been  the  obje61:  of  their  wifJies.  They  had  fecretly 
concurred  in  all  encroachments  of  the  military  upon  the 
civil  power ;  and  they  expedled,  by  the  terror  of  the 
fword,  to  impofe  a  more  perfeft  fyftem  of  liberty  on  the 
reluftant  nation.  All  parties,  the  king,  the  church,  the 
parliament,  the  prefbyterians,  had  been  guilty  of  errors, 
fmce  the  commencement  of  thefe  diforders  :  But  it  muft 
be  confefled,  that  this  delufion  of  the  independents  and 
republicans  was,  of  all  others,  the  moft  contrary  to  com- 
mon fenfe  and  the  eftablifhed  maxims  of  policy.  Yej- 
were  the  leaders  of  that  party,  Vane,  Fiennes,  St.  John, 

•  Rufti,  vol,  viii,  p.  797,  798^  &c, 
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C  l^  A  p.  Martin,  the  men  in  England  the  mod  celebrated  for  pro- 
^______^^.^  found  thought  and  deep  contrivance  ;  and  by  their  well-r 

1647.  coloured  pretences  and  profefllons,  they  had  over-reached 
the  whole  nation.  To  deceive  fuch  men  would  ar^ue  a 
fuperlative  capacity  in  Cromwel :  were  it  not,  that,  befides 
the  great  difference  there  is  between  dark,  crooked  councils 
and  true  v.'ifuom,  an  exorbitant  pafiion  for  rule  and  au- 
thority will  make  the  moft  prudent  overlook  the  danger- 
ous confequences  of  fuch  meafures  as  feem  to  tend,  in 
any  degree,  to  their  own  advancement. 

The  leaders  of  the  army,  having  eftabliilied  their 
dominion  over  the  parliament  and  city,  ventured  to  bring 
the  king  to  Hampton-Court;  and  he  lived,  for  fome  time, 
in  that  palace,  with  an  appearance  of  dignity  and  free- 
dom. Such  equability  of  temper  did  he  polTefs,  that, 
during  all  the  variety  of  fortune,  which  he  underwent, 
r»o  difference  was  perceived  in  his  countenance  or  beha- 
viour ;  and  though  a  prifoner,  in  the  hands  of  his  moft 
inveterate  enemies,  he  fupported,  towards  all  who  ap- 
proached him,  the  majeftyof  a  monarch;  and  that,  nei- 
ther v/ith  lefs  nor  greater  ftatc,  than  what  he  had  been 
accuftomed  to  maintain.  His  manner,  which  was  not  in 
itfelf  popular  nor  gracious,  now  appeared  amiable,  from 
its  great  meekncfs  and  equality. 

The  parliament  renewed  their  applications  to  him, 
and  prefented  him  v/ith  the  fame  conditions,  which  they 
had  offered  at  New^aftle.  The  king  declined  accepting 
them,  and  defu-cd  the  parliament  to  take  the  propofals  of 
the  army  into  conridcration,and  make  them  the  foundation 
of  the  public  fcttlemcnt  p.  He  ftill  entertained  hopes, 
that  his  nc^^otiations  w'.th  the  generals  would  be  crowned 
with  fuccefs ;  though  every  thing,  in  that  particular, 
bore  daily  a  worfe  afpc(ft.  Moft  hiftorians  have  thought, 
that  Crornwel  never  was  fmcere  in  his  profeftions ;  and 

P  RuA.  vol.  vHi.  p,8io. 
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that,  having  by  force,  rendered  himfelf  mailer  of  the  chap 
kind's  perfon,  and,  by  fair  pretences,  acquired  the  coun-   ^_  _^ ..  j 
tenance  of  the  royalills,  he  had  employed  thefe  advantages       »647» 
tp  theenflaving  of  the  parliament :  And  afterwards  thought 
of  nothing  but  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  his  own  unlimited 
authoritv,  with   which  he  efteemed  the  reftoration,  and 
even  life  of  the  king,    altogether  incompatible.     This 
opinion,  fo  much  warranted  by  the  boundlefs  ambition  and 
profouiid  diflimulation  of  his  character,  meets  with  ready 
belief:    though  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  narrownefs  of 
]iuman  views,  and  the  darknefs  of  futurity,  to  fuppofe, 
that  this  daring  ufurper  v/as   guided  by  events,  and  did 
not,  as  yet,  forefee,  v/ith  any  afTurance,  tbat  unparalleled 
greatnefs,  which  he  aftervvards  attained.     Many  writers 
of  that  age  have  alTerted  '',  that  he  really  intended  to  make 
a  private  bargain  with  the  king  ;    a  meafure,   which  car- 
ried the  mod:  plaufible  appearance  both  for  his  (iifety  and 
advancement:   But   that  he  found  infuperable  difficulties 
in  reconciling  to  it  the  wild  hum.ours  of  the  army.     The 
horror  and  antipathy  of  thefe   fanatics   had,   for    many 
years,  been  artfully  fomented  againft  Charles;  andthou"-h 
their  principles  were,  on  all  occafions,  eafily  warped  and 
eluded  by  private  intereft,  yet  was  fome  colouring  requl- 
fite,  and  a  fiat  contradidtion  to  all  former  profeffions  and 
tenets  could  not  fafely  be  propofed  to  them.     It  is  cer- 
tain, at  leaft,  that  Cromwel   made   ufc  of  this  reafon, 
why  he  admitted  rarely  of  vifits  from  the  king's  friends, 
and  (howed  lefs  favour  than  formerly  to  the  royal  caufe. 
The  agitators,  he  faid,  had  reridered  him  odious  to  the 
army,  and  had  reprefcnted  him  as  a  traitor,  who,  for  the 
fake  of  private  intcreft,  was  ready  to  betray  the  caufe  of 
God  to  the  great  enemy  of  piety  and  religion.     Defperate 
projedfs  too,  he  aflerted  to  be  fecretly  formed,  for  the 
jnurder  of  the  king ;    and  he  pretended  much  to  dread 

%  See  note  [Cj  at  tbe  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAP,  Jefl-  all  his  authority,  and  that  of  the  command  in  ^  officers, 

LIX.  n      • 

i.^.^..,^...^  would  not  be  able  to  reltram  thcfe  enthufiafts  from  their 
*^47'      bloody  purpofes  ■■. 

Intelligence  being  daily  brought  to  the  king  of 
menaces  thrown  out  by  the  agitators ;  he  began  to  think 
of  retiring  from  Flampton-  Court,  and  of  putting  himfelf 
jn  fome  place  of  fafety.  The  guards  were  doubled  upori 
him  :  The  promifcuous  concourfe^of  people  reftrained  : 
A  more  jealous  care  exerted  in  attending  his  perfon  :  All, 
under  colour  of  protefting  him  from  danger ;  but  really 
with  a  view  of  making  him  uneafy  in  his  prefent  fituation, 
Thcfe  artifices  foon  produced  the  intended  efte6l.  Charles, 
who  was  naturally  apt  to  be  fwayed  by  counfel,  and  who 
had  not  then  acccfs  to  any  good  counfel,  took  fuddenly  a- 
refolution  of  withdrawing  himfelf,  though  without  any, 
concerted,  at  leaft,  any  rational  fcheme,    for  the  future 

ii:h  Nov.  difpofal  of  his  perfon.  Attended  only  by  Sir  John  Berke- 
ley, Afliburnham,  and  Leg,  he  privately  left  Hampton- 
Court ;  and  Ills  efcape  was  not  difcqvered,  till  near  ai^ 
hour  after  ;  v/hen  thofe,  who  entered  his  chamber,  found 
on  the  table  fome  letters  dire6led  to  the  parliament,  to 
the  general,  and  to  the  officer,  who  had  attended  him  ^ 
All  night,  he  travelled  through  the  foreft,  and  arrived 
next  day  at  Tichfield,  a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Southampton's, 
where  the  countefs  dowager  refided,  a  woman  of  honour, 
to  whom,  the  king  knew,  he  might  fafely  entruft  his  per- 
fon. Before  he  arrived  at  this  place,  he  had  gone  to  the. 
fea-coaft  ;  and  exprefled  great  anxiety,  that  a  fhip,  which 
he  feemed  to  look  for,  had  not  arrived ;  and  from  thence,^ 
Berkeley  and  Leg,  who  were  not  in  the  fecret,  conjec- 
tured, that  his  intention  was  to  tranfport  himfelf  beyond 
fea. 

K^ngfilesto      The  king  could  not  hope  to  remain  long  concealed  at 

the  ifie  of    -rjchfield  :  What  meafure  fhould  next  be  embraced,  was 

Wight, 
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^he  queftlon.  In  the  neighbourhood  lay  the  ifle  of  Wight,  C  H  A  p. 
of  which  Hammond  was  governor.     This  man  was  en-  u--v-^ 
tirely  dependent  on  Cromwel.     At  his  recommendation     *  *^* 
he  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Hampden,  who, 
during:  his  life-time,  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Crom- 
wel,  and  whofe  memory  was  ever  religioufly  refpe£led  by 
him.    Thefe  circumftances  were  very  unfavourable :  Yet, 
becaufe  the  governor  was  nephew  to  Dr.  Hammond,  th(^ 
king's  favourite  chaplain,  and  had  acquired  a  good  cha- 
radter  in  the  army,  it  was  thought  proper  to  have  recourfe  ^ 

to  him,  in  the  prefent  exigence,  when  no  other  rational 
expedient  could  be  thought  of.  Afhburnham  and.  Berke- 
ley were  difpatched  to  the  iiland.  They  had  orders  not 
to  inform  Hammond  of  the  place,  Vv'bere  the  king  lay  con- 
cealed, till  they  had  firft  obtained  a  promife  from  him  not? 
to  deliver  up  his  majefty,  though  the  parliament  and 
army  .liould  require  him ;  but  to  reflore  him  to  his  liberty, 
if  he  could  not  proteil  him.  This  promife,  it  is  evident, 
would  have  been  a  very  flender  fecurity :  Yet  even  with- 
out exadl:ing  it,  Afiiburnham,  imprudently,  if  not  trea- 
cheroufly,  brought  Hammond  toTichfield;  and  the  kino- 
was  obliged  to  put  himfelf  into  his  hands,  and  to  attend 
him  to  Carifbroke-caftle  ir\  the  ifle  of  Wip-ht,  where,, 
though  received  with  great  demonftrations  of  refpe6l  and 
duty,  he  was  in  reality  a  prifoner. 

Lord  Clarendon  '  is  pofitive,  that  the  king,  when 
^e  fled  from  Hampton-Court,  had  no  intention  of  going 
to  this  iiland  ;  and  indeed,  all  the  circumfiiances  of  that 
hiftorian's  narrative,  which  we  have  here  followed, 
ftrongly  favour  this  opinion.  But  there  remains  a  letter 
of  Charles's  to  the  earl  of  Laneric,  fecretary  of  Scotland; 
in  which  he  plainly  intimates,  that  that  meafure  was 
voluntarily  embraced,  and  even  infmuates,  that,  if  he 
bad  thought  proper,  he  might  have  been  in  Jerfey  or  any 

t  P.  79,  2oj  &c. 
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CHAP,  other  place  of  fafety ".     Perhaps,  he  flill  confided  in  the 

%^.^~^~  _t  promifes  of  the  generals  ;  and  flattered  himfelf,  that,  if 

'»47'      he  were  removed  from  the  fury  of  the  agitators,  by  which 

his  life  was  immediately  threatened,  thev  would  execute 

■what  they  had  fo  often  promifeu  in  his  favour. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  this  matter;  for  it  is 
impoflible  fully  to  afcertain  the  truth  ;  Charles  never  took 
a  weaker  ftep,  nor  one  more  agreeable  to  Cromwel  and 
all  his  enemies.  He  v/as  now  lodged  in  a  place,  removed 
from  his  partlzans,  at  the  difpofal  of  the  army,  whence 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  deliver  him,  either  by  force 
or  artifice.  And  though  it  was  always  in  the  pov/er  of 
Cromwel,  whenever  he  pleafed,  to  have  fent  him  thi- 
ther ;  yetfuch  a  mcafure  would  have  been  very  invidious, 
if  not  attended  with  fome  danger.  That  the  king  (hould 
voluntarily  throw  himfelf  into  the  fnare,  and  thereby 
gratify  his  implacable  perfccutors,  v.'as  to  them  an  inci- 
dent peculiarly  fortunate,  and  proved  in  the  iflue  very 
fatal  to  him. 

Cromwel,  being  now  entirely  mafler  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  free  from  all  anxiety,  with  regard  to  the  cuf- 
tody  of  the  king's  perfon,  applied  himfelf  ferioufly  to 
quell  thofe  diforders  in  the  army,  which  he  himfelf  had 
fo  artfully  raifed,  and  fo  fuccefsfully  employed,  againft 
both  king  and  parliament.  In  order  to  engage  the  troops 
into  a  rebellion  againft  their  mafters,  he  had  encouraged 
an  arrogant  fpirit  among  the  inferior  officers  and  private 
men;  and  the  camp,  in  many  refpecls,  carried  m.ore  the 
appearance  of  civil  liberty  than  of  military  obedience. 
The  troops  themfelves  were  formed  into  a  kind  of  repub- 
lic ;  and  the  plans  of  imaginary  republics,  for  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  ftate,  were,  every  day,  the  topics  of  con- 
verfation  among  thefe  armed  legiflators.  Royalty  it  was 
agreed  to  abolifh  :    Nobility  muft  be  fet  afide  :    Even  all 

u  See  note  [D]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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ranks  of  men  be  levelled  ;  and  an  univerfal  equality  of  ^  ^^  ^* 
property,  as  well  as  of  power,  be  introduced  among  the  —     — «/ 
citizens.      The   faints,  they  faid,    were  the   fait  of  the       *  '*^' 
earth :     An    entire  parity  had    place  among  the  eleft : 
And,  by  the  fame   rule,  that  the  apoftles   were  exalted 
from  the  moft  ignoble  profeflions,  the  meaneft  fentinel,  if 
enlightened  by  the  fpirit,  was  entitled  to  equal  reo-ard  with 
the  greateft  commander.     In  order  to  wean  the  foldiers 
from  thcfe  licentious  maxims,  Cromwel  had  ifTued  orders 
for  difcontinuing  the  meetings  of  the  agitators  ;    and  he 
pretended   to   pay   entire    obedience    to    the  parliament, 
whom,  being  now  reduced  fully  to  fubje6lion,  he  pro- 
pofed  to   make,    for  the  future,    the   inilruments  of  his 
authority.     But  the  Levellers,  for  fo   that  party  in  the 
army  was  called,  having  experienced  the  fweets  of  do- 
minion, would   not  fo  eafily  be  deprived  of  it.     They 
fecretly  continued  their  meetings  :     They  aflerted,  that 
their  officers,  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  church  or  ftate, 
ftood  in  need  of  reformation  :    Several  regiments  joined' 
in  fediticus  remcnftrances  and  petitions  ^  :    Separate  ren- 
devoufes  were   concerted  :     And   everv  thino-  tended   to 
total  anarchy  and  confufion.     But  this  diftemper  was  foon 
cured  by  the  rough,  but  dextrous  hand  of  Cromwel.     He 
chofe  the  opportunity  of  a  review,  that  he  might  difplay 
the  greater    boldnefs,  and   fpread  the  terror  the  wider. 
He  fcized  the  ringleaders  before  their  companions  :  Held 
in  the  field  a  council  of  war ;     Shot  one  mutineer  in- 
ftantly  :    And  ftruck  fuch  dread  into  the  reft,  that  they 
prefently  threw  down  the  fymbols  of  fedition,  wh  ch  they 
had  difplayed,  and  thenceforth  returned  to  their  wonted 
difcipline  and  obedience  '^. 

Cromwel  had  great  deference  for  the  counfeis  of  Ire- 
ton  j    a  man,  who,   having  grafted  the  foldier  on  the 

'"  Ruft,  vol.  vlii,  p.  845,  859,  X  Idem  ibid.  p.  875.     CUrea- 

ion,  volrv.  p.  87. 
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C  H  A  V.  lawv-er,  the  ftatefman  on  the  faint,  had  adopted  fuch  prin- 
^__  _^^  ciples   as  were  fitted  to  introduce   the  fevereft  tyrannyj 
^647*      while  they  feemed   to  encourage   the    moft   unbounded 
licence,  in  human  fociety.     P'ierce  in  his  nature,  though 
probably  fincere  in  his  intentions ;    he  propofed  by  arbi- 
trary power  to  eflablifh  liberty,  and,  in  profecution  of  his 
imagined  religious  purpofes,  he  thought  himfelf  difpenfed 
from  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality,  by  which  inferior 
mortals  muft  allow  themfelves  to  be  governed.     From  his 
fuggeftion,  Cromwel  fecrctly  called  at  Windfor  a  coun- 
cil of  the  chief  officers^  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning 
the  fettlement  of  the  nation,  and  the  future  difpofal  of  the 
king's   perfbn^'.     In  this  conference,  which  Commenced 
with  devout  prayers,   poured  forth  by  Cromwel  himfelf 
and  other  infplred  perfons  (for  the  officers  of  this  army 
received    infpiration   with    their  commifHon^)   was    firft 
opened  the  daring  and  unheard-of  counfcl,  of  bringing 
the  king  to  iuftice,  and  of  punifliing,  by  a  judicial  fen- 
tence,  their  fovereign  for  his  pretended  tyrannv  and  mal- 
adminiftration.     While  Charles  lived,    even  though  re-' 
ftrained  to   the  clofefl  prifon,  confpiracics^  they  knew, 
and  infurre^lions  would  never  be  wanting,  in  favour  of  a 
prince,  who  was  fo  extremely  revered  and  beloved  by  his 
own  party,  and  vi^hom  the  nation  in  general  began  to 
regard  with  great  affedlion  and  compaflion.     To  murder 
him  privately  was  expofed  to  the  imputation  of  injufticc 
and  cruelty,  aggravated  by  the  bafenefs  of  fuch  a  crime  ; 
and  every  odious  epithet  oi  Traitor  and  Affajfin  would,  by 
the  general  voice  of  mankind,  be  undifputably  afcribed 
to  the  a£lors  in  fuch  a  villany.     Some  unexpe61:ed  pro- 
cedure  muft   be   attempted,  which    would    aftonifh  the 
world  by  its  novelty,  would  bear  the  femblance  of  juftice, 
and  would  cover  its  barbarity  by  the  audacioufnefs  of  the 
enterprize.     Striking  in  with  the  fanatical  notions  of  the 

y  Clarendon,  vol,  v.  p.  92, 
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entire  equality  of  mankind,  it  would  enfure  the  devoted  C  H  a  Pi 

obedience  of  the  army,  and  ferve  as  a  general   engage-  ,-,^,-'  ^ 

ment-againft  the  royal  family,  whom,  by  their  open  and  »H7« 
united  deed,  they  would  fo  heinoufly  affront  and  injure  ^. 
This  meafure,  therefore,  being  fecretly  refolved  onj 
it  was  requifite,  by  degrees,-  to  make  the  parliament  adftpt 
it,  and  to  condu^i  them  from  violence  to  violence  ;  till 
this  laft  ail  of  atrocious  iniquity  fhould  feem,  in  a  man- 
ner, wholly  inevitable.  The  king,  in  order  to  remove 
thofe  fears  and  jealoulles,  which  were  perpetually  pleaded 
as  reafons  for  every  invafion  of  the  conftitution,  had, 
offered,  by  a  mefTage,  fent  from  Cariforoke-caille,  to 
refign,  during  his  own  life,  the  power  of  the  militia  and 
the  nomination  to  all  the  great  offices  ;  provided,  that, 
after  his  death,  thefe  prerogatives  fhould  revert  to  the 
crown  ^.  But  the  parliament  adled  entirely  as  victors  and 
enemies ;  and,  in  all  their  tranfadtions  with  him,  payed 
no  longer  any  regard  to  equity  or  reafon;  At  the  infti- 
gation  of  the  independents  and  army^  they  neglected  this 
ofFer,  and  framed  four  propofitions,  which  they  fent  him 
as  preliminaries  ;  and,  before  they  would  deign  to  treat, 
they  demanded  his  pofitive  aflent  to  all  of  them.  By  one, 
he  was  required  to  invert  the  parliament  with  the  military 
power  for  twenty  years,  together  with  an  authority  to 
levy  whatever  money  fliould  be  neceffary  for  exercifmg  it : 
And  even  after  the  twenty  years  fliould  be  elapfed,  they 
referved  a  right  of  refuming  the  fame  authority,  when- 
ever they  fhould  declare  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom  to  re- 

'^'The  following:  was  a  favourite  text  among  the  enthufiafts  of  that  age, 
*'  Let  the  high  praifes  of  God  be  in  the  mouths  of  his  faints,  and  a  tvvo- 
*'  fold  fword  in  their  hands,  to  execute  vengeance  upon  the  heathen  and 
*<  punifhment  upon  the  people  ;  to  bind  their  kings  with  chains  and  their 
"  nobles  with  fetters  of  iron;  to  execute  upon  thena  the  judgments  written  : 
"  This  hocour  have  all  his  faints."  Pfalm  cxlix.  ver.  6,  7,  8",  9.  Hugh 
Ptters,  the  mad  chaplain  of  Ctomw:!,  preached  frequently  upon  this  text. 

a  Ru(h.  vol.  viii.  p.  8S0. 
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quire  it.  By  the  fecond,  he  was  to  recall  all  his  procla- 
mations and  declarations  againft  the  parliament,  and 
*^47'  acknowledge  that  affembly  to  have  taken  arms  in  their 
juft  and  necefTary  defence.  By  the  third,  he  was  to 
annul  all  the  afts,  and  void  all  the  patents  of  peerage, 
which  had  paiTed  the  great  fcal,  fmce  it  had  been  carried 
from  London  by  lord-keeper  Littleton  j  and  at  the  fame; 
time,  renounce  for  the  future  the  power  of  making  peers 
without  confent  of  parliament.  By  the  fourth,  he  gave 
the  tv/o  houfes  power  to  adjourn  as  they  thought  proper: 
A  demand  feemingly  of  no  great  confequence ;  but  con- 
trived by  the  independents,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
remove  the  parliament  to  places,  where  it  fhould  remain 
in  perpetual  fubjeilion  to  the  army  ^. 

i6a8.  The  king  regarded    the  pretenflon  as    unufual    and , 

exorbitant,  that  he  fhould  make  fuch  conceflions,  whilfe 
infecure  of  any  fettlemcnt ;  and  fhould  blindly  truft  his 
enemies  for  the  conditions,  v/hich  they  were  afterwards 
to  grant  him.  He  required,  therefore,  a  perfonal  treaty 
with  the  parliam.ent,  and  defired,  that  all  the  terms,  on 
both  fides,  fhould  be  adjufted,  before  any  conceflions,  on 
either  fide,  fhould  be  infifted  on.  The  republican  party 
in  the  houfe  pretended  to  take  fire  at  this  anfwer  j  and 
openly  inveighed,  in  violent  terms,  againft  the  perfon  and 
government  of  the  king ;  whofe  name,  hitherto,  had 
commonly,  in  all  debates,  beei)  mentioned  v/ith  fome 
degree  of  reverence.  Ireton,  fcem.ing  to  fpeak  the  fenfe 
of  the  army,  under  the  appellation  of  many  thoufand 
godly  men,  v/ho  had  ventured  their  Jives  in  defence  of 
the  parliament,  faid,  that  the  king,  by  denying  the  four 
bills,  had  refufed  fafety  and  protection  to  his  people  j  that 
their  obedience  to  Iiim  was  but  a  reciprocal  duty  for  his 
protetStion  of  them  j    and  that,  as  he  had  failed  on  his 

t>  Clarendon,  voK  v.  p.  2S, 
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part,  they  were  freed  from  all  obligations  to  allegiance,  ^  ^^^  ^« 
and  muft  fettle  the  nation,  without  confulting  any  longer  v» — ,, — .^ 
i'o  mifguided  a  prince'^.     Cron-Lv.:-l,  after  giving  an  am-       ^^-v^- 
pic   charad^er  of  the  valour,  good  afFe£lions,  and   god- 
linefs  of  the  army,  fubjoined,  that  it  v^^as  expected  the 
parliament  fhould  guide  and  defend  the  kingdom  by  their 
own  power  and  refolutions,  and  not  accuftom  the  people 
zny  longer  to  expetSi:  fafety  and  government  from  an  obfti-  . 
nate  man,  whofe  heart  God  had  hardened ;  that  thofe, 
who,  at  the  expence  of  their  blood,  had  hitherto  defended 
the   parliament  from  fo  many  dangers,  would  ftill   con- 
tinue, v/ith  fidelity  and  courage,  to  proteiSl  them  again!!: 
all  oppofition,  in  this  vigorous  jneafure.     *'  Teach  them 
*'  not,"  added  he,  "  by  your  neglecting  your  own  fafety 
**  and  that  of  the  kingdom  (in  which  theirs  too  is  in- 
**•  volved)    to   imagine   themfelves    betrayed,   and   their 
*'  interefts  abandoned  to  the  rage  and  malice  of  an  irre- 
*'  concileable  enemy,  whom,  for  your   fake,  they  have 
*^  dared  to  provoke.     Bevv'are,  (a/2d  at  thcfe  words  he  laid 
*'  his  hand  on  his  fivord)  beware,  left  defpair  caufe  them 
"  to  feek  fafety  by  fome  other  means,  than  by  adhering 
"  to  you,  who  know  not  howto  confult  ycurown  fafety ''." 
Such  arguments  prevailed;   though  ninety-one  members 
had  ftill  the  courage  to  oppofe.     It  wzs  voted,  that  no  ^  ^i^  r^ 
more  addrefles  be  made  to  the  king,  nor  any  letters  or 
meflages  be  received  from  him  ;  and  that  it  be  treafon  for 
any  one,  without  leave  of  the  two  houfcs,  to  have  any    • 
entercourfe  with  him.     The  lords  concurred  in  the  fame 
ordinance  ^, 

By  this  vote  of  non-addrefTcs,  for  fo  it  was  called,  the 
king  was,  iji  reality,  dethroned,  and  the  whole  confti- 
tution  formally  overthrown.  So  violent  a  meafure  was 
fupported  by  a  declaration  of  the  commons  no  lefs  violent, 

c  Cl.  W.ilker,  p.  70,  d  Jbid.  p.  7q.  «  Ru/h.  vol.  viju 

p.  965,  907. 
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^  ?iY  ^'  '^^^  blackeft  calumnies  were  there  thrown  upon  the 
king ;  fuch  as,  even  in  their  famous  remonftrance,  they 
thought  proper  to  omit,  as  incredible  and  extravagant : 
The  poifoning  of  his  father,  the  betraying  of  Rochelle, 
the  contriving  of  the  Irifli  maflacre  *".  By  blafting  his 
fame,  had  that  injury  been  in  their  power,  they  formed 
a  very  proper  prelude  to  the  executing  of  violence  on  his 
perfon. 

No  fooner  had  the  king  refufed  his  aflent  to  the  four 
bills,  than  Hammond,  by  orders  from  the  army,  removed 
all    his  fervants,   cut  off  his   correfpondence    with    his 
friends,  and  fhut  him  up  in  clofe  confinement.     The 
king  afterwards  fliowed  to  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  a  decre- 
pid  old  man,  who,  he  faid,  was  employed  to  kindle  his 
fire,  and  was  the  beft  company  he  enjoyed,  during  feveral 
months    that  this   rigorous    confinement  lafted  s.      No 
amufemcnt  was  allowed  him,  nor  fociety,  which  might 
relieve  his  anxious  thoughts  :  To  be  fpeedily  poifoned  or 
aflTafTmated  was  the  only  profpedl,  which  he  had,  every 
moment,  before  his  eyes  :    For  he  entertained  no  appre- 
henfion  of  a  judicial  fentence  and  execution;    an  event, 
of  which   no    hiftory   hitherto   furniflied    an   example. 
Meanwhile  the  parliament  was  very  induftrious  in  pub-? 
lifiiing,  from  time  to  time,  the  intelligence,  which  they 
received  from  Hammond ;  how  chearful  the  king  was, 
Jiow  pleafed  with  every  one  that  approached  him,  how 
fatisficd  in  his  prefent  condition  ^:  As  if  the  view  of  fuch 
benignity  and  conftancy  had  not  been  more  proper  to 
inflame,  than  allay,  the  general  compaflion  of  the  people. 
The  great  fource,  whence  the  king  derived  confolation 
amidft  all  his  calamities,  was  undoubtedly  religion ;  a 
principle,  which,  in  him,  feems  to  have  contained  nothing 
fierce  or  gloomy,  nothing  which  enraged  him  againft  h;5 

J  Ruili,  vol.  vlii.  p.  gpS.     Clarendon;  ^ol.  v.  p.  93. 
$  Warwicli,  329,  *  Ku.Ti,  vol,  viii,  p.  989. 
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adverfarles,  or  terrified  him  with  the  difmal  profpe6l  of  ^  ^^^^  ^• 
futurity.     While  every  thing  around  him  bore  a  hoftile  i,..— ^^-wJ 
'  afpedt ;    while  friends,  family,  relations,  whom  he  paf-      ^^4^S. 
iionately  loved,  were  placed  at  a  diftance,  and  unable  to 
ferve  him  ;    he  repofed  himfelf  with  confidence  in  the 
arms  of  that  Being,  who  penetrates  and  fuftains  all  nature, 
and  whofe  feverities,  if  received  with  piety  and  refigna- 
tion,  he  regarded  as  the  fureft  pledges   of  unexhaufted 
favour. 

The  parliament  and  army,  meanwhile,  enjoyed  not.  Second  civil 
in  tranquillity,  that  power,  which  they  had  obtained 
with  fo  much  violence  and  injuftice.  Combinations  and 
confpiracies,  they  were  fenfible,  were  every  where  form- 
ing around  them ;  and  Scotland,  whence  the  king's  caufe 
had  received  the  firft  fatal  difafter,  feemed  now  to  promife 
it  fupport  and  afliftance. 

Before  the  furrender  of  the  king's  perfon  at  New- 
caftle,  and  much  more,  fmce  that  event,  the  fubjecls  of 
difcontent  had  been  daily  multiplying  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  The  independents,  v/ho  began  to  prevail, 
took  all  occafions  of  mortifying  the  Scots,  whom  the 
prefbyterians  looked  on  with  the  greateft  afFe^ion  and 
veneration.  When  the  Scottifli  commiffioners,  who, 
joined  to  a  committee  of  Englifh  lords  and  commons, 
had  managed  the  war,  were  ready  to  depart,  it  was  pro- 
pofed  in  parliament  to  give  them  thanks  for  their  civilities 
and  good  offices.  The  independents  prevailed,  that  the 
words.  Good  offices^  fliould  be  (Iruck  out ;  and  thus  the 
whole  brotherly  friendihip  and  intimate  alliance  with  the 
Scots,  refolved  itfelf  into  an  acknowledgement  of  their 
being  well-bred  gentlemen. 

The  advance  of  the  army  to  I/ondon,  the  fubje6tion 

of  the  parliament,  the  feizing  of  the  king  at  Holdenby, 

his  confinement  in  Cariibroke-caftlc,  were  fo  many  blows, 

f^pnfibjy  felt  by  that  nation  ;  as  threatening  the  final  ovcr- 
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C  H  A  P.  throw  of  prefbytery,  to  which  they  were  fo  paflionately 
^^_  _'_f  devoted.     The   covenant   Was    profanely  called,  in   the 
1648.      houfe  of  commons,  an  almanac  out  of  date  ' ;    and  that 
impiety,  though  complained  of,  had  pafled  uncenfured. 
Inftead  of  being  able  to  determine  and  eftablifh  ortho- 
'  doxy  by  the  fword  and  by  penal  ftatutes,  they  faw  the 

fe^tarian  army,  who  were  abfolute  mafters,  claim  an  un- 
bounded liberty  of  confcience,  w^hich  the  prefbytcrians 
reo-arded  vi'ith  the  utmoft  abhorrence.  All  the  violences, 
put  on  the  king,  they  loudly  blamed,  as  repugnant  to 
the  covenant,  by  which  they  flood  engaged  to  defend  his 
royal  perfon.  And  thofe  very  aiSlions,  of  which  they 
themfelves  had  been  guilty,  they  denominated  treafon 
and  rebellion,  when  executed  by  an  oppofite  party. 

The  earls  of  Loudon,  Lauderdale,  and  Laneric,  who 
were  fent  to  London,  protefted  againft  the  four  propo- 
rtions ;  as  containing  too  great  a  diminution  of  the  king's 
civil  power,  and  providing  no  fecurity  for  religion.  They 
complained,  that,  notwithflanding  this  proteftation,  the 
propofitions  were  ftill  infifced  on ;  contrary  to  the  folemn 
leao-ue,  and  to  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations.  And 
when  they  accompanied  the  Englifh  commiiBoners  to  the 
ifle  of  Wight,  they  fecretly  formed  a  treaty  with  the 
king,  for  arming  Scotland  in  his  favour  ^. 
jnvaf.on  Three  parties,  at  that  time,  prevailed  in  Scotland  : 

The  Royaiyis,  who  infilled  upon  the  reftoration  of  the 
kin^r's  authority,  without  any  regard  to  religious  k&.s  or 
tenets  :  Of  thei'e  Montrofe,  th:.ugh  abfent,  was  regarded 
as  the  head,  The  Rigid prefbyter tans ^  who  hated  the  king, 
even  more  than  they  abhorred  toleration  j  and  who  deter- 
mined to  give  him  no  afliftance,  till  he  fhould  fubfcribe 
the  covenant :  Thefe  were  governed  by  Argyle.  The 
Moderate  prejhyterians,  who  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
interefts  of  religion  and  of  the  crown,  and  hoped,  by 

i  CI.  W^lk^r,  p.  go,  k  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  101. 
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fupporting  the  prefbyterian  party  in  England,  to  fupprefs  ^  HA  P. 
the  fedlarran  army,  and  to  re- inflate  the  parliament,  as  ^_-^     _f 
well  as  the  king,  in  their  juft  freedom  and  authority  :      *^4*» 
The  two  brothers,  Hamilton  and  LaneriCj  were  leaders 
of  this  party. 

When  Pendennis  caftle  was  furreridered  to  the  parli- 
amentary army,  Hamilton,  who  then  obtained  his  liberty^ 
returned  into  Scotland  ;  and  being  generoufly  determined 
to  remember  ancient  favours,  more  than  recent  injuries, 
he  immediately  embraced,  with  zeal  and  fuccefs,  the 
protection  of  the  royal  caufe.  He  obtained  a  vote  from 
the  Scotch  parliament  to  arm  40,000  men  in  fupport  of 
the  king's  authority,  and  to  call  over  a  confiderable  body 
under  Monro,  who  commanded  the  Scottifh  forces  in 
Ulfter.  And  though  he  openly  protefted,  that  the  co- 
venant was  the  foundation  of  all  his  meafures,  he  fecretly 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Ehglifli  royalifts.  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Langdale  and  Sir  Philip  Mufgrave,  who  had 
levied  confiderable  forces  in  the  north  of  England. 

The  general  aflembly,  who  fat  at  the  fame  time,  and 
was  guided  by  Argyle,  dreaded  the  confequence  of  thefe 
meafures,  and  forefaw,  that  the  oppofite  party,  if  fuc- 
cefsful,  would  effecSl  the  reftoration  of  monarchy,  with- 
out the  eftablifhment  of  prefbytery,  in  England.  To 
join  the  king  before  he  had  fubfcribed  the  covenant,  was, 
in  their  eyes,  to  reftore  him  to  his  honour  before  Chrill 
had  obtained  his  ' ;  and  they  thundered  out  anathemas 
againft  every  one,  v/ho  payed  obedience  to  the  parlia- 
ment. Two  fupreme  independent  judicatures  were 
ere£led  in  the  kingdom  ;  one  threatening  the  people  with 
damnation  and  eternal  torments,  the  other  with  impri- 
fonment,  banifhment,  and  military  execution.  The 
people  were  diftradted  in  their  choice ;  and  the  armament 
©f  Hamilton's  party,  though  fecouded  by  all  the  civil 
J  Whitlocke,  pi  3c;. 
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C  If  *  p.  power,  went  on  but  llowly.      The  rovalifls  he  wouW 

^_  ■_  -'  _  not,  as  yet,  allow  to  join  him,  left  he  might  give  offence 

i6+8.      to  the  ecclefiaftical  party  ;  thoui^h  he  fecretly  promifed 

them  truft  and   preferment,  as  ibon  as  his  army  fliould 

advance  into  England. 

While  the  Scots  were  making  preparations  for  the 
invafion  of  England,  every  part  of  that  kingdom  was 
agitated  with  tumults,  infurreclions,  confpiracies,  dil- 
coiitcnts.  It  is  ftldom,  that  the  people  gain  any  thing 
by  revolutions  in  government ;  becaufe  the  new  fettle- 
ment,  jealous  and  infecure,  muft  commonly  be  fupported 
with  more  expcnce  and  feverity  than  the  old :  But  on  no 
occafion  was  the  truth  of  this  maxim  more  fenfibly  felt, 
than  in  the  prefent  fitudtion  of  England.  Complaints 
againil  the  opprelTion  of  fhip-money,  againft  the  tyranny 
of  the  ftar- chamber,  had  rouzed  the  people  to  arms  :  And 
having  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  crown,  they 
found  themfclves  loaded  with  a  multiplicity  of  taxes, 
formerly  unknown  ;  and  icarcely  an  appearance  of  law 
and  liberty  remained  in  the  adminiftration.  The  pref- 
bvterians,  who  had  chiefly  fupported  the  v/ar,  were 
enraged  to  find  the  prize,  juft  when  it  feemed  within 
their  reach,  fnatched  by  violence  from  them.  The  roy- 
alifts,  difappointed  in  their  cxpcdtations,  by  the  cruel 
treatment  which  the  king  now  received  from  the  army, 
were  ftrongly  animated  to  reftore  him  to  liberty,  and  to 
recover  the  advantages,  which  they  had  unfortunately 
loft.  All  orders  of  men  were  inflamed  with  indignation 
at  feeing  the  military  prevail  over  the  civil  j-wwer,  and 
king  and  parliament  at  once  reduced  to  fubjeiSlion  by  a 
mercenary  array.  Many  perfons  of  family  and  diftinc- 
tion  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  adhered  to  the 
parliament :  But  all  thefe  were,  by  the  new  party,  de- 
prived of  aui:hority  -,  and  every  office  was  entrufted  to  tj-ie 
mofl  ignoble  part  of  the  nation.  A  bafe  populace  ex- 
alted 
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a!ted  above  their  fuperiors  :    Hypocrites  exercifing  ini-  C  HA  P. 
quity  under  the  vizor  of  religion  :    Thefe  circumftances  u— v — -^ 
promifed  not  much  liberty  or  lenity  to  the  people  ;  and      *^■^^• 
thefe  were  now  found  united,  in  the  fame  ufurped  and 
illegal  adminiftration. 

Though  the  whole  nation  feemed  to  combine  in  their 
hatred  of  military  tyranny,  the  ends,  which  the  feveral 
parties  propofed,  were  fo  different,  that  little  concert  was 
obferved  in  their  infurredlions.  Langhorne,  Poyer,  and 
Powel,  Prefbyterian  officers,  who  commanded  bodies  of 
troops  in  Wales,  were  the  flrft  that  declared  themfelves  ; 
and  they  drew  together  a  confiderable  army  in  thofe  parts, 
which  were  extremely  devoted  to  the  royal  caufe.  An 
infurredion  was  raifed  in  Kent  by  young  Hales  and  the 
earl  of  Norwich.  Lord  Capel,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir 
Geolrge  Lifle,  excited  commotions  in  Effex.  The  carl 
of  Holland,  who  had  feveral  times  changed  party,  fince 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  endeavoured  to 
affemble  forces  in  Surrey.  Pomfret  caftle  in  Yorkfliire 
was  furprized  by  Morrice.  Langdale  and  Mufgrave 
were  in  arms,  and  mafters  of  Berwic  and  Carlille  in  the 
north. 

What  feemed  the  moft  dangerous  circumftance  ;  the 
general  fpirit  of  difcontent  had  feized  the  fleet.  Seven- 
teen fhips,  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  declared  for 
the  king  ;  and  putting  Rainfborow,  their  admiral,  afliore, 
failed  over  to  Holland,  where  the  prince  of  Wales  took 
the  command  of  them  ". 

The  Englifti  royalifts  exclaimed  loudly  againft  Ha- 
inilton's  delays,  which  they  attributed  to  a  refined  po- 
licy in  the  Scots  ;  as  if  their  intentions  were,  that  all  th« 
king's  party  fliould  firft  be  fupprefTed,  and  the  vitflory 
rcmaiafolely  to  the  prefbyterians.     Hamilton,  with  better 

«n  Clarendop,  vol.  v.  p,  137,  ' 
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*^  Mv  ^*  ^^^^^^^>  complained  of  the  precipitate  humour  of  the  Eng- 
V_  -^.-  _j  lifh  royalifts,  who,  by  their  ill-timed  Infurredlions,  forced 
1648,  him  to  march  his  army,  before  his  levies  were  completed, 
or  his  preparations  in  any  forwardnefs. 

No  commotions,  beyond  a  tumult  of  the  apprentices^ 
which  was  ibon  fuppreflld,  were  raifed  in  London  :  The 
terror  of  the  army  kept  the  citizens  in  fubjedlion.  The 
parliament  was  fo  over-awed,  that  they  declared  the 
Scots  to  be  enemies,  and  all  who  joined  them,  traitors. 
Ninety  members,  hov/ever,  of  the  lower  houfe  had  the 
courage  to  diflent  from  this  vote. 

Croiv'wel  and  the  military  council  prepared  them- 
selves with  vigour  and  conduct  for  defence.  The  eftab- 
.tifhmcnt  of  the  army  was,  at  this  time,  26,000  men  ;  but 
by  inlifting  fupernumeraries,  the  regiments  were  greatly- 
augmented,  and  commonly  coniiiled  of  more  than  double 
tkeir  ftated  complement  ^.  Colonel  Horton  firft  attacked 
the  revolted  troops  in  Wales,  and  gave  them  a  confider- 
able  defeat.  The  remnants  of  the  vanquifhed  threw 
themfelves:  into  Pembroke,  and  were  there  clofely  be- 
fieged,  and  foon  after  taken,  by  Cromwel.  Lambert 
was  oppofcd  to  Langdale  and  Mufgrave  in  the  north,, 
and  gained  advantages  over  them.  Sir  Michael  Livefey 
defeated  the  earl  of  Holland  at  Kingfton,  and  purfuing. 
•  his  vi6lory,  took  him  prifoner  at  St.  Neots.  Fairfax, 
having  routed  the  Kentifh  royal ifts  at  Maidftone,  fol- 
lowed the  broken  army  i  And  when  they  joined  the  roy- 
alifts  of  Eflex,  and  threw  themfelves  into  Colchefter  j  he 
laid  fiege  to  that  place,  which  defended  itfelf  to  the  laft 
extremity.  A  new  fleet  was  manned,  and  fent  out  under 
the  command  of  Warwic,  to  oppcfe  the  revolted  fhipSy 
of  which  the  prince  had  taken  the  comm.and. 

While  the  forces  were  employed  in  all  quarters,  the 
parliament  regained  its  liberty,  and  began  to  a6l  with  its. 

«  Whitlocke,  p.  284. 
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wonted  courage   and  fplrit.     The  members,   who  had  C  HA  P. 

withdrawn  from  the  terror  of  the  army,  returned;  andy,,  -^-^^J 

infufing  boldnefs  into  their  companions,  reftored  to  the     *^48. 

prefbyterian  party  the  afcendant,  which  it  had  formerly 

loft.     The  eleven  impeached  members  were  recalled,  and 

the  vote,  by  which   they  were  expelled,  was  reverfed. 

The  vote  too  of  non-addrefles  v/r.s  repealed  j  and  com- 

miflioners,  five  peers  and  ten  commoners,  were  fent  to 

Newport  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  in  order  to  treat  with  the 

king  ".     He  was  allowed  to  fummon  feveral  of  his  friends 

and  old  counfellors,  that  he  might  have  their  advice  in 

this  important  tranfa<Si:ion  v.     The  theologians  on  both 

fides,  armed  with  their  fyllogifms  and  citations,  attended 

as  auxiliaries  9.     By  them,  the  flame  had  firft  been  raif- 

cd  }  and  their  appearance  was  but  a  bad  prognoflic  of  its 

extin<Slion.     Any  other  inftruments  feemed  better  adapted 

for  a  treaty  of  pacification. 

When  the  king  prefented  himfelf  to  this  company,  a'^^^  ^«p*« 
great  and  fenfible  alteration  was  remarked  in  his  afpeiSt,  Newport. 
from  what  it  appeared  the  year  before,  when  he  refided 
at  Hampton  Court.  The  moment  his  fervants  had  been 
removed,  he  had  laid  afide  all  care  of  his  perfon,  and  had 
allowed  his  beard  and  hair  to  grow,  and  to  hang  difhe- 
velled  and  neglefted.  His  hair  was  become  almofl  en- 
tirely gray  j  either  from  the  decline  of  years,  or  from 
that  load  of  forrows,  under  which  he  laboured,  and 
v/bich,  though  borne  with  conftancy,  preyed  inwardly 
on  his  fenfible  and  tender  mind.  His  friends  beheld  with 
compaflion,  and  perhaps  even  his  enemies,  that  grey  and 
dijcrowned  heady  as  he  himfelf  terms  it,  in  a  copy  of 
verfes,  which  the  truth  of  the  fentiment,  rather  than  any 
elegance  of  expreiTion,  renders  very  pathetic  '.     Having 

«  Clarendon,  vol,  r.  p.  i8o.     Sir  Edward  Walker's  perfedl  Copies,  p.  6. 
P  Ibid,  p,  S,  1  Icid,  p.  8,  38,  ^  Burnet's  Memoirs  of 

Hamilton, 

in 
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In  vain  endeavoured  by  courage  to  defend  his  throne  front 
his  armed  adverfarles,  it  now  behoved  him,  by  reafoning 
'^^^'      and  perfuafion,  to  fave  fome  fragments  of  it  from  thefd 
peaceful,  and  no  lefs  implacable  negotiators. 

The  vigour  of  the  king's  mind,  notwithftanding  the 
feeming  decline  of  his  body,  here  appeared  unbroken  and 
undecayed.  The  parliamentary  commiflioners  would 
allow  none  of  his  council  to  be  prefent,  and  refufed  to 
entef  Into  reafoning  with  any  but  himfelf.  He  alone, 
during  the  tranfadtions  of  two  months,  was  obliged  to 
i'uftain  the  argument  againft  fifteen  men  of  the  greateft 
parts  and  capacity  in  both  houfes  ;  and  no  advantage  was 
ever  obtained  over  him  ^  This  was  the  fcene,  above  all 
others,  in  which  he  was  qualified  to  excel.  A  quick 
conception,  a  cultivated  underftanding,  a  chafte  elocu- 
tion, a  dignified  manner ;  by  thcfe  accomplifhments  he 
triumphed  in  all  difcuflions  of  cool  and  temperate  rea*- 
foning.  The  king  is  much  changed^  faid  the  earl  of  Salif- 
bury  to  Sir  Philip  Warwick  :  He  is  extremely  improved  of 
late.  No,  replied  Sir  Philip  ;  he  was  always  fo  :  But  you 
are  now  at  laj?  fe^rjible  of  it '.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  difcourf- 
ino"  with  his  fellow  commiflioners,  drew  an  argument 
from  the  king's  uncommon  abilities,  why  the  terms  of 
pacification  muft  be  rendered  more  firiil  and  rigid  ". 
But  Charles's  capacity  fhone  not  equally  in  a£tion  as  in 
xeafoning. 

The  firft  point,  infifted  on  by  the  parliamentary  com- 
miflioners, was  the  king's  recalling  all  his  proclamations 
and  declarations  againft  the  parliament,  and  the  acknow- 
ledo^ino-,  that  they  had  taken  arms  in  their  own  defence. 
He  frankly  offered  the  former  concefllon  ;  but  long 
fcrupled  the  latter.  The  falfehood,  as  well  as  indignity 
of  that  acknowledgement,  begot  in  his  breall  an  extreme 

•  Herbert's  Memdiis,  p.  72.  »  Warwick,  p.  324. 

«  Clarendon.     Sir  Edward  Wdlker,  p.  319, 
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relu6lance  againft  it.     The  king  had,  no  doubt,  in  feme  chap. 
particulars  of  moment,  invaded,  from  a  feeming  necef-  ^  -.'  j 
fity,  the  privileges  of  his  people  :  But  having  renounced      '%8. 
all  claim  to  thefe  ufurped  powers,  having  confefled  his 
errors,  and  having  repaired  every  breach  in  the  conftitu- 
tion,  and  even  ereiSled  new  ramparts,  in  order  to  fecure 
It ;    he  could  no  longer,  at  the  commencement  of  the  * 

war,  be  reprefented  as  the  aggreflbr.  However  it  might 
be  pretended,  that  the  former  difplay  of  his  arbitrary  in- 
clinations, or  rather  his  monarchical  principles,  rendered 
an  ofFenfive  or  preventive  war  in  the  parliament  prudent 
and  reafonable  ;  it  could  never,  in  any  propriety  of 
fpeech,  make  it  be  denominated  a  defenfive  one.  But 
the  parliament,  fenfible,  that  the  letter  of  the  law  con- 
demned them  as  rebels  and  traitors,  deemed  this  point 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  their  future  fecurity :  And  the 
king,  finding,  that  peace  could  be  obtained  on  no  other 
terms,  at  laft  yielded  to  it.  He  only  entered  a  proteft, 
which  was  admitted  ;  that  no  conceflion,  made  by  him, 
Ihould  be  valid,  unlefs  the  whole  treaty  of  pacification- 
was  concluded  ^. 

He  agreed,  that  the  parliament  fhould  retain,  during 
the  term  of  twenty  years,  the  power  over  the  militia  and 
army,  and  that  of  levying  what  money  they  pleafed  for 
their  fupport.  He  even  yielded  to  them  the  right  of  re- 
fuming,  at  any  time  afterwards,  this  authority,  whenever 
they  Ihould  declare  fuch  a  refumptlon  requifite  for  public 
fafety.  In  efFedl,  the  important  power  of  the  fword  was 
for  ever  ravlflied  from  him  and  his  fucceflbrs  ^. 

He  agreed,  that  all  the  great  offices,  during  twenty 
years,  fhould  be  filled  by  both  houfes  of  parliament  y. 
He  relinquifhed  to  them  the  entire  government  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  conduct  of  the  war  there  ^.     He  renounced 

w  Walker,  p.  u,  ij,  24,  x  JbJd,  p.  51.  y  Ibid,  p.  7?, 

*  Ibid,  p.  45«  ' 
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CHAP,  the  power  of"  the  wards,  and  accepted  of  ioo,oco  pounds 
tm.-^r-'^  a  year  in  lieu  of  it  ^  He  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
^  ^  '  their  great  feal,  and  gave  up  his  own  ''.  He  abandoned 
the  power  of  creating  peers  without  confent  of  parlia- 
ment. And  he  agreed,  that  al!  the  debts,  contra£ted  in 
order  to  fupport  the  war  againft  him,  fhould  be  paid  by 
the  people. 

So  great  were  the  alterations,  made  on  the  Englifh 
conflitution  by  this  treaty,  that  the  king  faid,  not  with- 
out reafon,  that  he  had  been  more  an  enemy  to  his  peo- 
ple by  thefe  conceflions,  could  he  have  prevented  them, 
than  by  any  other  action  of  his  life. 

Of  all  the  demands  of  the  parliament,  Charles  refufed 
only  two.  Though  he  relinquiflied  almoft  every  power 
of  the  crov/n,  he  would  neither  give  up  his  friends  to 
punifhment,  nor  defert  what  he  efteemed  his  religious 
duty.  The  fevere  repentance,  which  he  had  undergone, 
for  abandoning  Strafford,  had,  no  doubt,  confirmed  him 
in  the  refolution  never  again  to  be  guilty  of  a  like  error. 
His  long  folitude  and  fevere  affli6tions  had  contributed 
extremely  to  rivet  him  the  more  in  thofe  religious  prin- 
ciples, which  had  ever  a  confiderable  infxuence  over  him* 
His  defire,  however,  of  finifhing  an  accommodation  in- 
duced him  to  go  as  far  in  both  thefc  particulars,  as  he 
thought  any  wife  confiftent  with  his  duty. 

The  eftatcs  of  the  royalifts  being,  at  that  time,  almoft 
entirely  under  fequeftration,  Charles,  who  could  give 
them  no  protection,  confented,  that  they  fhould  pay  fuch 
compofitions,  as  they  and  the  parliament  could  agree  on  ; 
and  only  begged,  that  they  mJght  be  made  as  moderate 
as  pofllble.  He  had  not  the  difpofal  of  ciTices  ;  and  it 
feemed  but  a  fmall  facrifice  to  confent,  that  a  certain 
number  of  his  friends  {hould  be  rendered  incapable  of 
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public  employments  «^,     But  when  the  parliament  de-  C  H  A  P. 
manded  a  bill  of  attainder  and  banifhment  againft  feven  (VVVJ 
perfons,  the  m-arquefs  of  Newcaflle,    lord  Digby,  lord      '^'^*' 
Biron,  Sir  Mannadujce  Langdale,  Sir  Richard  Granville, 
Sir  Francis   Doddington,   and  judge  Jenkins,  the  king 
utterly   refuied   compliance :     Their    banilhment   for   g 
limited  time  he  v/as  willing  to  agree  to  ^. 

Religion  was  the  fatal  point  about  which  the  differ-* 
ences  had  arifen  ;  and  of  all  others,  it  was  the  leaft  fuf- 
ceptible  of  compofition  or  moderation  between  the  con- 
tending parties.  The  parliament  infifted  on  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  prefbytery,  the  fale  of  the  chapter  lands,  the 
abolition  of  all  forms  of  prayer,  and  ftrid  laws  againft 
catholics.  The  king  offered  to  retrench  every  thing, 
which  he  did  not  efteem  of  apoftolical  inftitution  :  He 
was  willing  to  abolifh  archbifhops,  deans,  prebends,  ca- 
nons :  He  offered,  that  the  chapter  lands  ffiould  be  let  at 
low  leafes  during  ninety-nine  years  :  He  confented,  that 
the  prefent  church  government  fhould  continue  during 
three  years  ^  :  After  that  time,  he  required  not,  that  any 
thing  fhould  be  reftored  to  bifhops  but  the  power  of  or- 
dination, and  even  that  power  to  be  exercifed  by  advice 
of  the  prefbyters  .  If  the  parliament,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period,  ftill  infifted  on  their  demand,  all 
other  branches  of  epifcopal  jurifdidion  were  aboliftied 
and  a  nev/  form  of  church  government  muft,  by  common 
confent,  be  effablifticd.  The  book  of  common  praver  he 
was  willing  to  renounce,  but  required  the  liberty  of  ufing 
fome  other  liturgy  in  his  own  chapel  s  :  A  demand 
which,  though  feemingly  reafonable,  was  pcfitively  re- 
fufcd  by  the  parliament. 

In  the  difpute  on  thefe  articles,  one  is  not  furprifcd 
that  two  of  the  parliamentary  theologians  fhould  tell  the 
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^  LIX  ^'  ^'"S»  '^^^^  ^f^^  ^^^  ""^  conjent  to  the  utter  abolition  of  epif- 
L  -V— luj  copacy^  he  would  he  damned.  But  it  is  not  withoi't  fome 
1648.  indignation,  that  we  read  the  following  vote  of  the  lords 
and  commons.  ''  The  houfes,  out  of  their  xieteftatioii 
•'  to  that  abominable  idolatry  ufed  in  the  mafs,  do  de- 
"  clare,  that  they  cannot  admit  of,  or  confent  unto  any 
"  fuch  indulgence  in  any  law,  as  is  defired  by  his  ma- 
**  jefty  for  exempting  the  queen  and  her  family  from  the 
*'  penalties  to  be  ena<5ted  againft  the  exercife  of  the 
*'  mafs  ''."  The  treaty  of  marriage,  the  regard  to  the 
queen's  fex  and  high  flation,  even  common  humanity  ; 
all  confiderations  vv^ere  undervalued,  in  comparifon  of 
their  bigotted  prejudices  '. 

It  was  evidently  the  intereft,  both  of  king  and  parlia- 
ment, to  finifn  their  treaty  with  all  expedition  ;  and  en- 
deavour, by  their  corn  Dined  fo rre,  to  refift,  if  poflibie, 
the  ufurping  fury  of  the  army.  It  feemed  even  the  in- 
tereft of  the  parliament,  to  leave,  in  the  king's  hand,  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  authority,  by  which  he  might  be 
enabled  to  proLedl  them  and  himfelf,  from  {o  dangerous 
an  enemy.  But  the  terms,  on  which  they  infifted,  wer« 
fo  rigorous,  that  the  king,  fearing  no  worfe  from  the 
moffc  implacable  enemies,  was  in  no  hafte  to  come  to  a 
conclufion.  And  fo  great  was  the  bigotry  on  both  fides, 
that  they  were  willing  to  facrifice  the  greateft  civil  inter- 
efts,  rather  than  relinquifli  the  moft  minute  of  their  the- 
ological contentions.  From  thefe  caufes,  affifted  by  the 
artifice  of  the  independents,  the  treaty  was  fpun  out  to 
fuch  a  length,  that  the  invafions  ajid  infurrecStions  were 
every  where  fubdued  3  and  the  army  had  Icifurc  to  execute 
their  violent  and  fanguinary  purpofes. 
Civil  war  HAMILTON,  having  entered  England  with  a  numer- 

itpreiTtd.      ®^^>    though  undifciplined    army,    durft    not    unite  his 
forces  with   thofc  of  Langdale ;    becaufe    the   Englifli 
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royalifts  had  refufed  to  take  the  covenant ;  and  the  Scot-  CHAP, 
tiih  prefbyterians,  though  engaged  for  the  king,  refufed  v«/>v*s^ 
to  join  them  on  any  other  terms.      The  two  armies      *^^** 
marched  together,  though  at  fome  diftance ;  nor  could 
even  the  approach  of  the  parliamentary  army  under  Crom- 
wel,  oblige  the  covenanters  to  confult  their  own  fafety, 
by  a  clofe  union  with  the  royalifts.     When  principles 
are  fo  abfurd  and  fo  dellrudlive  of  human  fociety,  it  may 
fafely  be  affirmed,  that,  the  more  fmcere  and  the  more 
difinterefted  they  are,  they  only  become  the  more  ridicu- 
lous and  more  odious. 

Cromwel  feared  not  to  oppofe  8000  men,  to  the  nu- 
merous armies  of  20,000,  commanded  by  Hamilton  and 
Langdale.  He  attacked  the  latter  by  furprize,  near 
Prefton  in  Lancalhire  ^  ;  and,  though  the  royalifts  made 
a  ftout  refiftance,  yet,  not  being  fuccoured  in  time  by 
their  confederates,  they  were  almoft  entirely  cut  to 
pieces.  Hamilton  was  next  attacked,  put  to  rout,  and 
purfued  to  Utoxeter,  where  he  furrendered  hjmfelf  pri- 
foner.  Cromwel  followed  his  advantage ;  and  marching 
into  Scotland  with  a  confiderable  body,  joined  Argyle, 
vi^ho  was  alfo  in  arms ;  and  having  fuppreffed  Laneric, 
Monro,  and  other  moderate  prefbyterians,  he  placed  the 
power  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  violent  party.  The 
ecclefiaftical  authority,  exalted  above  the  civil,  exercifed 
the  fevered:  vengeance  on  all  who  had  a  Ihare  in  Hamil- 
ton's engagement,  as  it  was  called ;  nor  could  any  of 
that  party  recover  truft,  or  even  live  in  fafety,  but  by 
doing  folenm  and  public  penance  for  taking  arms,  by- 
authority  of  parliament,  in  defence  of  their  lawful  fove- 
<  reign. 

The  chancellor,  Loudon,  who  had,  at  firft,  counte- 
nanced Hamilton's  enterprize,  being  terrified  with  the 
incnaccs  of  the  clergy,  had,  fome  time  before,  gone  over 
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C  H  A  P.  to  the  other  party  ;  and  he  now,  openly  in  the  church, 
1^  — ^— ^  though  invefted  with  the  higheft  civil  chara6ler  in  the 
J648.  kingdom,  did  penance  for  his  obedience  to  the  parlia- 
ment, which  he  termed  a  carnal felf-feeking.  He  accom- 
panied his  penance  with  fo  many  tears,  and  fuch  pathe- 
tical  addrefles  to  the  people  for  their  prayers,  in  this  his 
uttermoft  forrow  and  diflrefs,  that  an  univerfal  weeping 
and  lamentation  took  place  among  the  deluded  audience  '. 
The  loan  of  great  fums  of  money,  often  to  the  ruin 
of  families,  was  exadled  from  all  fuch  as  lay  under  any 
fufpicion  of  favouring  the  king's  party,  though  their 
conduit  had  been  ever  fo  inoffenfive.  This  was  a  de- 
vice, fallen  upon  by  the  ruling  party,  in  order,  as  they 
faid,  to  reach  Heart- MalignanU  ■".  Never,  in  this  ifland, 
was  known  a  more  fevere  and  arbitrary  government, 
than  was  genera] l);^  exercifcd,  by  the  patrons  of  liberty 
in  4)oth  kingdoms. 

The  fiege  of  Colchefler  terminated  In  a  manner  no 
Icfs  unfortunate  than  Hamilton's  engagement,  for  the 
royal  caufe.  After  fuffering  the  utmoft  extremity  of  fa- 
mine, after  feeding  on  the  vileft  aliments ;  the  garrifon 
(lcfl^cd,  at  laft,  to  capitulate.  Fairfax  required  them  to 
furrender  at  difcretion  ;  and  he  gave  fuch  an  explanation 
to  thefe  terms,  as  to  referve  to  himfclf  power,  if  he 
pleafed,  to  put  them  all  inftantly  to  the  fword.  The 
officers  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  perfuade  the  fol- 
diers,  by  making  a  vigorous  fally,  to  break  through,  or 
at  leaft,  to  fell  their  lives  as  dear  as  pofliblc.  They  were 
obliged  °  to  accept  of  the  conditions  offered  ;  and  Fairfax, 
inftigated  by  Ireton,  to  whom  Cromwel,  in  his  abfence, 
had  configned  over  the  government  of  the  paflive  genera  1, 
feized  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lifle,  and  re- 
folved  to  make  them  inftant  facrifices  to  military  juftice. 
This  unufual  feverity  was  loudly  exclaimed  againft  by  all 
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the  prisoners.    Lord  Capel,  fearlefs  of  danger,   reproach- C  H  A  P. 
ed  Iretoii  with  it ;  and  challenged  him,  as  they  were  all  ■_  -^-'._j 
engaged   in  the  fame  honourable  caufe,   to  exercife  the      *^48.' 
fame  impartial  vengeance  on  all  of  them.     Lucas  was 
firft  Ihot,  and  he  himfelf,  gave  orders  to  fire,  with  the 
fame  alacrity,  as  if  he  had  commanded  a  platoon  of  his 
own  foldiers.      Lifle  inftantly  ran  and   kiffed  the  dead 
body,    and   then   chearfully  prefented   himfelf  to  a  like 
fate.     Thinking  that  the  foldiers,  deftined  for  his  execu- 
tion, flood  at  too  great  a  diftance,  he  called  to  them  to 
come  nearer  :  One  of  them  replied,  PlI  wan-ant  you,  SiVy 
we'll  hit  you:   He  anfwered  fmiling,  Friends,  I  have  been 
nearer  you  when  you  have  miffed  me.     Thus  perifhed  this 
generous  fpirit,  not  lefs  beloved  for  his  modefty  and  hu- 
manity, than  efteemed  for  his  courage  and  military  con- 

dua. 

Soon  after,  a  gentleman  appearing  in  the  king's  pre- 
fence,  cloathed  in  mourning  for  Sir  Charles  Lucas ; 
that  hurhane  prince,  fuddenly  recolledling  the  hard  fate 
of  his  friends,  paid  them  a  tribute,  which  none  of  his 
own  unparalleled  misfortunes  ever  extorted  from  him  : 
He  diflblved  into  a  flood  of  tears  °. 

By  thefe  multiplied  fuccefles  of  the  army,  they  had 
fubdued  all  their  enemies ;  and  none  remained  but  the 
helplefs  king  and  parliament,  to  oppofe  their  violent  mxca- 
fures.  From  Cromwel's  fuggeftion,  a  remonfcrance  was 
drawn  by  the  council  of  general  officers,  and  fent  to  the 
parliament.  They  there  complain  of  the  treaty  with  the 
king  ;  demand  his  punifhment  for  the  blood  fpilt  during 
the  v/ar  ;  require  a  diflblution  of  the  prefent  parliament, 
and  a  more  equal  repreferitative  for  the  future  j  and  afTerty 
that,  though  fervants,  they  are  intitled  to  reprefent  thefe 
important  points  to  their  mafters,  who  are  themfelves  no 
better  than  fervants  and  trufirees  of  the  people.     At  the 
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C  M  A  p.  fame  time,  they  advanced  with  the  army  to  Windfor, 

^  -^,--'„_^  and  fent  colonel  Eure  to  feize  the  king's  perfon  at  Ncv/- 
•»G!48.       port,  and  convey  him  to  Hurfl:  caftle  in  the  neighbour- 

feizcj  agiin  hooJ,  v/hcre  he  was  detained  in  very  flriiSl  confinement. 

by  the  army.  Yi-iis  mcafure  being  forefccn  fome  time  before,  the 
kin<^  was  exhorted  to  make  his  efcape,  which  was  con- 
ceived to  be  very  eafy  :  But  having  given  his  word  to  the 
parliament  not  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  dur- 
ing the  treaty,  and  three  weeks  after ;  he  would  not,  by 
any-  perfuafion,  be  induced  to  hazard  the  reproach  of 
violating  that  promife.  In  vain  was  it  urged,  that  a 
promife,  given  to  the  parliament,  could  no  longer  be 
bindino- ;  fince  they  could  no  longer  afford  him  protec- 
tion from  violence,  threatened  him  by  other  perfons,  to 
v/hom  he  vv^as  bound  by  no  tye  or  engagement.  The 
king  would  indulge  no  refinements  of  cafuiftry,  however 
plaufible,  in  fuch  delicate  fubjedls ;  and  was  refolved, 
that,  what  depredations  focver  fortune  fhould  commit 
upon  him,  fhe  never  fhould  bereave  him  of  his  honour  p. 
The  parliament  loll  not  courage,  notwithflanding  the 
danger,  with  which  they  were  fo  nearly  menaced.  Tho' 
without  any  plan  for  refifling  military  ufurpations,  they 
refolved  to  v/ithftand  them  to  the  uttcrmoft ;  and  rather 
to  brincr  on  a  violent  and  vifible  fubverfion  of  govern- 
.ment,  than  lend  their  authority  to  thofe  illegal  and  fan- 
guinary  meafures,  v/hich  were  projcded.  They  fet  afide 
the  remonflrance  of  the  army,  without  deigning  to  an- 
fwer  it ;  they  voted  the  feizing  of  the  king's  perfon,  to  be 
without  their  confent,  and  fent  a  mefl^age  to  the  general, 
to  know  by  what  authority  that  enterprize  had  been  exe- 
cuted ;  and  they  ilTued  orders,  that  the  army  fhould  ad- 
vance no  nearer  to  London. 

HoLLis,  the  prefent  leader  of  the  prefbyterians,  was  a 
man  of  unconquerable  intrepidity  j  and  many  others  of 
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that  party  feconded  his  magnanimous  fpirit.     It  was  pro-^  wv  '  * 
pofed  by  them,  that  the  generals  and  principal  officers  u,-,,,,-.^ 
fhould,  for  their  difobedience  and  ufurpations,  be  pro-      ^^'*^' 
claimed  traitors  by  the  parliament. 

But  the  parliament  was  dealing  with  men,  who  would 
not  be  frightened  by  v/ords,  nor  retarded  by  any  fcrupa- 
lous  delicacy.  The  generals,  under  the  name  of  Fair- 
fiix,  (for  he  ffill  allowed  them  to  employ  his  name) 
marched  the  army  to  London,  and  placing  guards  in 
Whitehall,  the  Meufe,  St.  James's,  Durham-houfe, 
Covent-garden,  and  Palace-yard,  furrounded  the  parlia- 
ment with  their  hoftile  armaments. 

The  parliament,  deftitute  of  all  hopes  of  preyailing,  Doccmb.  6. 
retained,  however,  courage  to  refift.  They  attempted,  .],^!„'r'^'* 
in  the  face  of  the  army,  to  clofe  their  treaty  with  the 
king ;  and,  though  they  had  formerly  voted  his  cjnccf- 
fions  with  regard  to  the  church  and  delinquents  to  be 
un  fat  is  factory,  they  now  took  into  confideration  the  linai 
refolution  with  regard  to  the  whole.  After  a  violent 
debate  of  three  days,  it  was  carried,  by  a  majority  of  129 
againft  83,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  the  king's 
conceilions  were  a  foundation  for  the  houfes  to  proceed 
upon  in  the  fettlement  of  the  kingdom. 

Next  day,  when  the  commons  were  to  meet,  colonel 
Pride,  formerly  a  drayman,  had  environed  the  houfe  vi'ith 
two  regiments;  and,  direfled  by  lord  Grey  of  Groby, 
he  feized  in  the  paflage  forty-one  members  of  the  prefby- 
terlan  party,  and  fent  them  to  a  low  room,  which  pafled 
by  the  appellation  of  hell;  whence  they  were  afterv/ards 
carried  to  feveral  inns.  Above  160  members  more  were 
excluded  J  and  none  were' allowed  to  enter  but  the  moll: 
furious  and  moft  determined  of  the  independents  ;  and 
thefe  exceeded  not  the  number  of  fifty  or  fixty.  Tiiis 
invafion  of  the   parliament  commonly  pafTed   under  the 
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CHAP,  name  of  colonel  Frides  purge  \    fo  much  difpofed  was  the 
y^^'^l^_^  nation  to  make  merry  with  the  dethroning  of  thofe  mem- 
164.8.      hers,  who  had  violently  arrogated  the  whole  authority  of 
government,  and  deprived  the  king  of  his  legal  preroga- 
tives. 

The  fubfequent  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  if  this 
diminutive  afletr.bly  deferves  that  honourable  name,  retain 
not  the  Icail  appearance  of  law,  equity,  or  freedom. 
They  inftantly  reverfed  the  former  vote,  and  declared  the 
king's  conceffions  unfatisfadtory.  They  determined,  that 
no  member,  abfent  at  this  laft  vote,  fhould  be  received, 
till  hefubfcribed  it,  as  agreeable  to  his  judgment.  They 
renewed  their  former  vote  of  non-addrelTcs.  And  they 
committed  to  prifon.  Sir  William  Waller,  Sir  John  Clot- 
worthy,  the  generals  Mafley,  Brown,  Copley,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  prefbyterians.  Thefe  men,  by  their  credit 
and  authority,  which  was  then  very  high,  had,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  fupported  the  parliament ; 
and  thereby  prepared  the  way  for  the  greatnefs  of  the  pre- 
fent  leaders,  who,  at  that  time,  were  of  fmall  account 
in  the  nation. 

The  fecluded  members  having  publifhed  a  paper,  con- 
taining a  narrative  of  the  violence,  which  had  been  exer- 
ciied  upon  them,  and  a  protcftation,  that  all  adls  were 
void^  v/hich,  from  that  time,  had  been  tranfa6led  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  ;  the  remaining  members  encountered 
it  with  a  declaraLion,  in  which  they  pronounced  it  falfe, 
fcandalous,  feditious,  and  tending  to  the  deftru6lion  of 
the  vifible  and  fundamental  government  of  the  kingdom. 
These,  fudden  and  violent  revolutions  held  the  whole 
nation  in  terror  and  aitoniOiinent,  Every  man  dreaded  to 
be  trampled  under  foot,  in  the  contention  between  thofe 
mighty  powers,  which  difputed  for  the  fovereignty  of  the 
{late.  Many  began  to  withdraw  their  effeils  beyond  fea: 
Foreigners  fcrupled  to  give  any  credit  to  a  people,  fo  torn 

by 
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by  domeftic  faftion,  and  cpprefTed   by  military  ufurpa-  ^  ^^  ^  ^'* 
tion  :  Even  the  internal  commerce  of  the  kingdom  began  t«_^^-___; 
to  ftagnate:    And  in  order  to  remedy  thefe  growing  evils,      *^'4S' 
the  generals,  in  the  name  of  the  army,  publiPned  a  de- 
claration, in  which  they  exprefTed  their  refolution  of  fup- 
porting  law  and  juftice  '. 

The  more  to  quiet  the  minds  of  men,  the  council  of 
ofRcers  took  into  confideration,  a  fcheme  called  The  agree- 
ment of  the  people  ;  being  the  plan  of  a  republic,  to  be 
fubftituted  in  the  place  of  that  government,  winch  they 
had  fo  violently  pulled  in  pieces.  Many  parts  of  this 
fcheme,  for  correiiing  the  inequalities  of  the  reprefentative, 
are  plaufible  ;  had  the  nation  been  difpofed  to  receive  it, 
or  had  the  army  intended  to  impofe  it.  Other  parts  are 
too  perfect  for  human  nature,  and  favour  ftrong'y  of  that 
fanatical  fpirit,  fo  prevalent  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  height  of  all  iniquity  and  fanatical  extravagance 
yet  remained;  the  public  trial  and  execution  of  their 
fovereign.  To  this  period  was  every  meafure  precipitated 
by  the  zealous  independents.  The  parliamentary  leaders 
of  that  party  had  intended,  that  the  army,  thenifelves, 
fhould  execute  that  daring  enterprize  ;  and  they  deemed 
fo  irregular  and  lawlefs  a  deed,  beft  fitted  to  fuch  irregu- 
lar and  lawlefs  inftruments  \  But  the  generals  were  too 
wife,  to  load  themfelves  iingly  with  the  infamy,  which, 
they  knew,  mufl:  attend  an  ailion,  fo  fliocking  to  the 
general  fentiments  of  mankind.  The  parliament,  they 
were  refolved,  ftiould  fhare  with  them  the  reproach  of  a 
meafure,  which  was  thought  requifite  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  common  ends  of  fafety  and  ambition.  In 
the  houfe  of  commons,  therefore,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  bring  in  a  charge  againfl  the  king.  On  their 
report  a  vote  pafled,  declaring  it  treafon  in  a  king,  to 
Ipvy  war  againft  his  parliament,  and  appointing  a  High 

S  R'jfii,  vol.  vii',  p.  1264.  f  Whitlocke. 
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c  ''   ^  P  Court  of  Justice  to  try  Charles  for  this  new  invented 

Lix.  ,      .  '' 

s^      -"^  treafon.     This  vote  was  fent  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers. 

i&i-S.  The  houfj  of  peers,  durino;  ti:e  civil  v/ars,  had,  all 

along,  been  of  fmall  account ;  but  it  had  lately,  fince 
the  icing's  fail,  become  fotally  contemptible  ;  and  very 
few  merabeis  would  fubmit  to  the  mortification  of  attend- 
ing it.  It  happened,  that  day,  to  be  fuller  than  ufual, 
and  they  vi'cre  aiTemblcd  to  the  number  of  fixtcen.  With- 
out one  diiTenting  voice,  and  almofl:  without  deliberation, 
they  inftantly  rejected  the  vote  of  the  lower  houfe,  and 
adjourned  themfelves  for  ten  days ;  hoping,  that  this 
delay  would  be  able  to  retard  the  furious  career  of  the 
commons. 


The  commons  were  not  to  be  {topped  by  fo  fmall  an 
ob(i"ar!c.  Having  firfl  cftablifhed  a  principle,  which  is 
J  orie  ill  itk:if,  and  feems  fpecious,  but  is  belied  by  all 
hiftory  and  experience,  "^hcd  the  people  are  the  origin  of  all 
ji'.il  poiver ;  they  next  declared,  that  the  commons  of 
Ln^Iand,  affembled  in  parliament,  being  cliofen  by  the 
people,  and  reprefenting  them,  have  the  fi-nreme  autho- 
rity of  the  nation,  and  that  v.'hatever  is  enadled  and  de- 
clared law  by  the  commons,  hath  ihe  force  of  law,  with- 
out the  confent  of  king  or  houfe  of  peers.  The  ordi- 
nance for  the  trial  of  Charles  Stuart,  kins:  of  Eno-land, 
io  they  called  him,  was  again  read  and  unanimoufly  af- 
fented  to. 

In  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  violences  and 
ufurpat'ons,  were  augmented  the  pretences  of  fandtity, 
among  thofe  regicides.  "  Should  any  one  have  volun- 
"  tarily  propofcd,"  faid  Cromw^l  in  the  houfe,  "  to 
*'  bring  the  king  to  puniihment,  I  fhould  have  regarded 
"  him  as  the  greattfl  traitor;  but,  fince  providence  and 
■■'   ■i    -c^ffity  have  czik  us  upon  it,  I  will  pray  to  God  for  a 

.  .  i.Ir  g  on  your  couni'els  i  though  I  am  not  prepared 
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'^  to  give  you  any  advice  on  this  important  occafion.  C  H  a  P. 
"  Even  I  myfelf,"  fubjoined  he,  "  when  I  vi'as  lately  {,/^/\j 
*'  offering  up  petitions  for  his  majeily's  reftoration,  felt      *^49' 
*'  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  con- 
*'  fidered  this  fupernatural  movement  as  the  anfwer,  which 
*'  heaven,  having  rejected  the  king,  had  fent  to  my  fup- 
"  plications." 

.  A  WOMAN  of  Hertfordfhire,  illuminated  by  propheti- 
cal vifions,  defired  admittance  into  the  military  council, 
and  communicated  to  the  officers  a  revelation,  which  af- 
fured  them,  that  their  meafures  were  confecrated  from 
above,  and  ratified  by  a  heavenly  fanciion.  This  intelli- 
gence gave  them  great  comfort,  and  much  confirmed  them 
in  their  prefent  refoluticns  '. 

Colonel  Harrifon,  the  fon  of  a  butcher,  and  the 
moft  furious  enthufiafc  in  the  army,  was  fent  with  a  flrong 
party  to  condudt  the  king  to  London.  At  IV^indfor, 
Hamilton,  who  was  there  detained  a  prifoner,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  king's  prefence  :  and  falling  on  his  knees, 
paflionately  exclaimed.  My  dear  viajier  ! — I  have  indeed 
been  fo  to  you,  replied  Charles,  embracing  him.  No  far- 
ther intercourfe  v/as  allowed  between  them.  The  king 
was  inftantly  hurried  away.  Hamilton  long  followed 
him  with  his  eyes,  all  fuffufed  in  tears,  and  prognofti- 
cated,  that,  in  this  fliort  falutation,  he  had  given  the  laft 
adieu  to  his  fovereign  and  his  friend. 

Charles  himfelf  was  aflured,  that  the  period  of  his 
life  was  now  approaching  j  but  notwithflanding  all  the 
preparations,  which  were  making,  and  the  intelligence, 
which  he  received,  he  could  not,  even  yet,  believe,  that 
his  enemies  really  meant  to  conclude  their  violences  by  a 
public  trial  and  execution.  A  private  aflafTmation  he  tvcry 
moment  looked  for ;  and  though  Harrifon  aflured  him., 
that  his  apprehenfions  were  entirely  groundlefs,  it  was  by 

5  Wbitlocke,  p.  360, 
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C  H  A  P.  that  cataflrophe,  fo  frequent  with  dethroned  princes,  that 
^_  _  '  i  he  expelled  to  terminate  his  life.  In  appearance,  as  well 
1^49'  as  in  reality,  the  king  was  now  dethroned.  All  the 
exterior  fymbols  of  fovereignty  were  withdrawn,  and  his 
attendants  had  orders  to  ferve  him  without  ceremony.  At 
firft,  he  was  fhocked  with  inftances  of  rudenefs  and 
familiarity,  to  Vk^'hich  he  had  been  fo  little  accuftomed. 
Nothing  fo  contemptible  as  a  dcfpifed  prince  f  was  the  reflec- 
tion, which  they  fuggefted  to  him.  But  he  foon  recon- 
ciled his  mind  to  this,  as  he  had  done  to  his  other  ca- 
lamities. 

All  the  circumflances  of  the  trial  were  now  adjufted; 
and  the  high  court  of  juftice  fully  conftituted.  It  con- 
fifled  of  133  perfons,  as  named  by  the  commons;  but 
there  fcarccly  ever  fate  above  70 :  So  difficult  was  it  found, 
notv/ithftanding  theblindnefs  of  prejudice,  and  the  allure- 
ments of  intcreft,  to  engage  men  of  any  name  or  charac- 
ter in  that  criminal  meafure.  Cromwe!,  Ireton,  Har- 
rifon,  and  the  chief  ofncers  of  the  army,  moft  of  thcni 
of  mean  birth,  were  members,  together  with  fome  of  the 
lower  houfe  and  fome  citizens  of  London.  The  twelve 
judges  were  at  firft  appointed  in  the  number :  But  as  they 
had  affirmed,  that  it  was  contrary  to  all  the  ideas  of  Eng- 
lifli  law  to  try  the  king  for  treafon,  by  whofe  authority 
all  accufations  for  treafon  muft  neceflarily  be  conducted  ; 
their  names,  as  well  as  thofe  of  fome  peers,  were  after- 
wards itruck  out.  Bradfhaw,  a  lawyer,  was  chofen  pre- 
fident.  Coke  was  appointed  folicitor  for  the  people  of 
England.  Boriflaus,  Steele,  and  Afke,  were  named  af- 
fillaiits.     The  court  fat  in  Weftminfler-hall. 

It  is  remarkable',  that,  in  calling  over  the  court, 
when  the  crier  pronounced  the  name  of  Fairfax,  which 
had  been  mferted  in  the  number,  a  voice  came  from  one 
of  the  fpecStators,  and  ciied.  He  has  more  wit  than  to  be 
here.     When  the  charge  Wdi  read  againft  the  king,  In  the 

name 
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name  of  the  people  of  England  :    the  fame  voice  exclaimed,  CHAP. 

Not  a  tenth  part  of  them.     Axtcl  the  officer,  who  guarded  ,„^ ,  _j, 

the  court,  giving  orders  to  fire  into  the  box,  whence  thefe  '^-i^' 
infolent  fpeeches  came;  it  was  difcovered,  that  lady  Fair- 
fax was  there,  and  that  it  was  fhe  who  had  had  the  cou- 
rage to  utter  them.  She  was  a  perfon  of  noble  extraction, 
daughter  of  Horace  lord  Vere  of  Tilbury ;  but  being 
feduced  by  fill*  violence  of  the  times,  fhe  had  long  fecondeJ  , 
her  hufnand's  zeal  againft  the-  royal  caufe,  and  was  now, 
as  w^ell  as  he,  fcruclc  with  abhorrence  at  the  fata!  and 
unexpe(5ted  confcquence  of  all  his  boafted  victories. 

The  pomp,  the  dignity,  the  ceremony  of  this  tranf- The  king's 
a£lion  correfponded  to  the  greateft  conception,  that  is  ^  ' 
fuggefted  in  the  annals  of  human  kind  ;  the  delegates  of 
a  great  people  fitting  in  judgment  upon  their  fupreme 
magillrate  and  trvino-  him  for  his  mifijovernment  and 
breach  of  truft.  The  folicitor,  in  name  of  the  commons, 
reprefented,  that  Charles  Stuart,  being  admitted  king  of 
England,  and  entrujxed  with  a  limited  power  ;  yet  never- 
thelefs,  from  a  wicked  defign  to  ercifl  an  unlimited  and 
tyrannical  government,  had  traiteroufly  and  malicioufly 
levied  war  againft  the  prefent  parliament,  and  the  people, 
whom  they  reprefented,  and  was  therefore  impeached  as  a 
tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  a  public  and  implacable 
enemy  to  tiie  commonwealth.  After  the  charge  was 
finiftied,  the  prefident  direftcd  his  difcourfe  to  the  kin"-, 
and  told  him,  that  the  court  expe>5ted  his  anfwer. 

The  king,  though  long  detained  a  prifoner,  and  now 
produced  as  a  criminal,  fuftained,  by  his  magnanimous 
courage,  the  majcfty  of  a  monarch.  With  great  temper 
and  dignity,  he  declined  the  authority  of  the  court,  and 
refufed  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  their  jurifdiftion.  He  repre- 
fented, that,  having  been  engaged  in  treaty  with  his  two 
houfes  of  parliament,  and  having  finiihed  almoft  every 
article,  he  had  expected  to  be  brought  to  his  capital  in 

another 
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CHAP,  another  manner,  and  ere  this  time,  to  have  been  reftored 
^_  -^-1^  to  nis  power,  dignity,  revenue,  as  well  as  to  his  pcrfonal 
1649.      liberty;  That  he  could  not  now  perceivp  any  appearance 
of  the  upper  houfe,  fo  eflentiai  a  member  of  the  confti- 
.    tution  ;  and  had  learned,  that  even  the  commons,  whofe 
authority  was  pretended,  were  fubdued  by  lawlefs  force, 
and  were  bereaved  of  their  liberty :  That  he  himfelf  was 
their  NATIVE  HEREDITARY  KING;    nor  >|0|B  the  whole 
authority  of  the  ftate,  though  free  and  united,  intitled  to 
try  him,  who  derived  his  dignity  from  the  Supreme  Ma- 
jefty  of  Keaven  :  That,  admitting  thofe  extravagant  prin- 
f  ciples,  which  levelled  all  orders  of  men,  the  court  could 

plead  no  pov/cr,  delegated  by  the  people;  unlefs  the  con- 
fent  of  every  individual,  down  to  the  meaneft  and  moft 
ignorant  pea'ant,  had  been  previoufly  afkcd  and  obtained  : 
That  he  acknowledged,  without  fcruple,  that  he  had  a 
/;•«/?,  committed  to  him,  and  one  moft  facred  and  in- 
violable ;  he  was  entrufted  with  the  liberties  of  his  people, 
and  would  not  now  betray  them,  by  recognizing  a  power, 
•  founded  on  the  moft  atrocious  violence  and  ufurpation  : 
That  having  taken  arms,  and  frequently  expofcd  his  life, 
in  defence  of  public  liberty,  of  the  conftitution,  of  the 
fundamental  lav/s  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  willing,  in 
this  laft  and  moft  folcmn  fcene,  to  fcal  with  his  blood 
thofe  precious  rights,  for  which,  though  in  vain,  he  had 
fo  lonw  contended  :  That  thofe,  who  arrogated  a  title  to 
,  fit  as  his  judges,  v/ere  born  his  fubje£ls,  and  born  fubjedls 
to  thofe  lav/s,  which  determined,  That  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong :  That  he  was  not  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  fhel- 
tering  himfelf  under  this  general  maxim,  which  guards 
every  Englifli  monarch,  even  the  leaft  deferving;  but 
was  able,  by  the  moft  fatisfaclory  reafons,  to  juftify  thofe 
meafures,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  :  That,  to  the 
whole  v/orld,  and  even  to  them,  his  pretended  judges, 
he  was  dcfirous,  if  called  upon  in  another  manner,  to 

prove 
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prove  the  integrity  of  his  condu6l,  and  aflcrt  the  jufticeC  HAP: 
of  thofe  defenfive  arms,  to  which,  unwillingly  and  unfw-  ^__  _,_^ 
tunately,  he  had  had  recourfe  :     But  that,  in  order  to      ^^49* 
preferve  an  uniformity  of  conduit,    he  muft,  at  prefent, 
forego  the  apology  for  his  innocence  ;    left,  by  ratifying 
an  authority,  no  better  founded  than  that  of  robbers  and 
pyrates,  he  be  juftly  branded  as  the  betraye^",  inftead  of 
being  applau^ri  as  the  martyr,  of  the  conftitution. 

The  prefident,  in  order  to  fupport  the  majefty  of  the 
people,  and  maintain  the  fuperiority  of  his  court  above 
the  prifoner,  ftill  inculcated,  that  he  muft  not  decline  the 
authority  of  his  judges;  that  they  over-ruled  his  objec- 
tions ;  that  they  were  delegated  by  the  people,  the  only 
fource  of  every  lawful  power  ;  and  that  kings  themfelves 
afted  but  in  truft  from  that  community,  which  had  in- 
verted this  high  court  of  juftice  vv'ith  its  jurifdiilion. 
Even  according  to  thofe  principles,  which,  in  his  prefent 
fituation,  he  was  perhaps  obliged  to  adopt,  his  behaviour, 
in  general,  will  appear  not  a  little  harfh  and  barbarous ; 
but  when  we  confider  him  as  a  fubjedt,  and  one  too  of  no 
high  charadler,  addreffing  himfelf  to  his  unfortunate  fove- 
reign,  his  ftyle  will  be  efteemed,  to  the  laft  degree,  au- 
dacious and  infolent. 

Thjree  times  was  Charles  produced  before  the  court, 
and  as  often  declined  their  jurifdidion.  On  the  fourth, 
the  judges  having  examined  fome  witnefles,  by  whom  it 
was  proved,  that  the  king  had  appeared  in  arm.s  againft 
the  forces  commiflioned  by  the  parliament,  they  pro- 
nounced fentence  againft  him.  He  feemed  very  anxious, 
at  this  time,  to  be  admitted  to  a  conference  with  the  two 
houfes  ;  and  it  v/as  fuppofed,  that  he  intended  to  refign 
the  crown  to  his  fon  :  But  the  court  refufed  compliance,  ^^th  Jan, 
and  confidered  that  requeft  as  nothing  but  a  delay  of 
juftice. 

It 
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It  is  confefTedjthat  the  king's  behaviour,  during  thislaft 
period  of  his  life,  does  honour  to  his  memory;  and  that, 
*^49'  in  all  appearances  before  his  judges,  he  never  forgot  his 
part,  either  as  a  prince  or  as  a  man.  Firm  and  intrepid, 
he  maintained,  in  each  reply,  the  utmoft  perfpicuity  and 
juftnefs  both  of  thought  and  exprellion:  Mild  and  equa- 
ble, he  rofe  into  no  paflion  at  that  unufual  authority, 
which  was  alTumed  over  him.  His  foul,  4lil^ithout  effort 
or  affectation,  feemed  only  to  remain  in  the  fituation  fa- 
miliar to  it,  and  to  look  down  with  contempt  on  all  the 
efforts  of  human  malice  and  iniquity.  The  foldiers, 
inftigated  by  their  fuperiors,  were  brought,  though  with 
difficulty,  to  cry  aloud  for  juftice  :  Poor  fouls  !  faid  the 
king  to  one  of  his  attendants  ;  for  a  little  money  they  would 
do  as  much  aga'tnjl  their  commanders  \  Some  of  them  were 
permitted  to  go  the  utmoft  length  of  brutal  infolence,  and 
to  fpit  in  his  face,  as  he  v/as  condudled  along  the  paflage 
to  the  court.  To  excite  a  fentimfint  of  piety  was  the 
only  effect,  which  this  inhuman  infult  was  able  to  pro- 
duce upon  him. 

The  people,  though  under  the  rod  of  lawlefs,  un- 
limited power,  could  not  forbear,  with  the  moft  ardent 
prayers,  to  pour  forth  their  wifhes  for  his  prefervation  ; 
and,  in  his  prefent  diftrefs,  they  avowed  himt  by  their 
generous  tears,  for  their  monarch,  whom,  in  their  mif- 
guided  fury,  they  had  before  fo  violently  rcje6led.  The 
king  was  foftened  at  this  moving  fcene,  and  expreffed  his 
gratitude  for  their  dutiful  affedtion.  One  foldier  too, 
fcized  by  contagious  fympathy,  demanded  from  heaven  a 
bleffmg  on  oppreffed  and  fallen  majefty  :  His  officer,  over- 
hearing the  prayer,  beat  him  to  the  ground  in  the  king's 
prefence.  The  punijhment,  7?jethhiks,  exceeds  the  offence: 
This  was  the  refledlion  which  Charles  formed  on  that 


occauon  ". 
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As  foon  as  the  intention  of  trying  the  king  was  known 
in  foreign  nations,  fo  enormous  an  adlion  was  exclaimed 
againft  by  the  general  voice  of  reafon  and  humanity  ; 
and  all  men,  under  whatever  form  of  government  they 
were  born,  rejected  this  example,  as  the  utmoft  effort  of 
undifguifed  ufurpation,  and  the  moft  heinous  infult  on 
law  and  juHice.  The  French  ambafTador,  by  orders  from 
his  court,  intierpofed  in  the  king's  behalf:  The  Dutch 
employed  their  good  offices  :  The  Scots  exclaimed  and 
protefled  againft  this  violence:  The  queen,  the  prince, 
wrote  pathetic  letters  to  the  parliament.  All  folicitations 
were  found  fruitlefs  with  men  whofe  refolutions  were 
fixed  and  irrevocable. 

Four  of  Charles's  friends,  perfons  of  virtue  and  dig- 
nity, Richmond,  Hertford,  Southampton,  Lindefey,  ap- 
plied to  the  commons.  They  reprefented,  that  they  were 
the  king's  counfellors,  and  had  concurred,  by  their  ad- 
vice, with  all  thofe  meafures,  which  were  now  imputed 
as  crimes  to  their  royal  mafter :  That,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  common  reafon, 
they  alone  were  guilty,  and  were  alone  expofed  to  cenfure 
for  every  blameable  action  of  the  prince  :  And  that  they 
now  prefented  themfelves,  in  order  to  fave,  by  their  own 
punifhment,  that  precious  life,  which  it  became  the  com- 
mons themfelves,  and  every  fubjecl,  with  the  utmoft 
hazard,  to  protect  and  defend  *".  Such  a  generous  efiort 
tended  to  their  honour ;  but  contributed  nothing  tov/ards 
the  king's  fafety. 

The  people  remained  in  that  filence  and  aflonifhment, 
which  all  great  paflions,  when  they  have  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  themfelves,  nat'-'rally  produce  in  tlie 
human  mind.  The  foldicrs,  being  inceflantly  plied  with 
prayers,  fermons,  and  exhortations,  were  wrought  up  to 
a  degree  of  fury,  and  imagined,  that,  in  the  acts  of  the 

w  Pexinchef,  p.  85.     Llo>de,  p.  31^. 
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CHAP,  moil  extreme  difloyalty  towards  their  prince,    confifted 
^  — '-  _i  their  hiij^hell:  merit  in  the  eye  of  heaven  ", 

1649.  Three  days  were  allowed  the  king  between  his  fen- 

tence  and  his  execution.  This  interval  he  pafled  with 
g;reat  tranquillity,  chiefly  in  reading  and  devotion.  All 
his  family,  that  remained  in  England,  were  allowed  accefs 
to  him.  It  confifted  only  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth  and 
the  duke  of  Gloceftcr  ;  for  the  duke  of  York  had  made 
his  efcape.  Glocefter  was  little  more  than  an  infant : 
The  princefs,  notwithftanding  her  tender  years,  fhewed 
an  advanced  judgment;  and  the  calamities  of  her  family 
had  made  a  deep  impreflion  upon  her.  After  many  pious 
confolations  and  advices,  the  king  gave  her  in  charge  to 
tell  the  queen,  that,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life, 
he  had  never  once,  even  in  thought,  failed  in  his  fidelity 
towards  her  ;  and  that  his  conjugal  tendernefs  and  his  life 
fhould  have  an  equal  duration. 

To  the  young  duke  too,  he  could  not  forbear  giving 
fome  advice,  in  order  to  feafon  his  mind  with  early  prin- 
ciples of  loyalty  and  obedience  towards  his  brother,  who 
was  fo  foon  to  be  his  fovereign.  Holding  him  on  his 
knee,  he  faid,  "  Now  they  v/ill  cut  ofF  thy  father's 
*'  head."  At  thefe  words,  the  child  looked  very  flcd- 
faftly  upon  him.  "  Mark!  child,  what  I  fay  :  They 
"  will  cut  off  my  head  !  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king  : 
*'  But  mark  what  I  fay :  Thou  mufl  not  be  a  king,  as 
*'  long  as  thy  brothers,  Charles  and  James,  are  alive. 
*'  They  will  cut  ofF  thy  brothers'  heads,  when  they  can 
*'  catch  them  !  And  thy  head  too  they  will  cut  ofF  at 
*'  laft  !  And  therefore  I  charge  thee,  do  not  be  made  a 
*'  king  by  them!"  The  duke,  fighing  replied,  "  I  will 
*'  be  torn  in  pieces  firft !"  So  determined  an  anfwer, 
from  one  of  fuch  tender  years,  filled  the  king's  eyes  with 
tears  of  joy  and  admiration. 

"  Burnet's  Kiftory  of  his  own  Times, 
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Every  night,  during   this    interval,  the   king    flept  chap. 
found  as  ufual ;  though  the  noife  of  workmen,  employed  u,..,^,!!^ 
in  fram.ing  the  fcaffold,  and  other  preparations  for  his      1649. 
execution,   continually  refounded  in    his   ears  y.      Tlie 
morning  of  the  fatal  day,  he  rofe  early ;    and    calling 
Herbert,  one  of  his  attendnats,  he  bade  him  employ  more 
than  ufual  care  in  drefling  him,  and  preparing  him  for  fo 
great  and  joyful    a   folemnity.     Biiliop  Juxon,  a  man  30th  Jan, 
endowed  with  the  fame  mild  and  fleddy  virtues,  by  which 
the  king  himfelf  was  fo  much  diftinguifh,ed,  affifted  him 
in  his  devotions,  and   paid  the  laft  melancholy  duties  to 
his  friend  and  fovereign. 

The  ftreet  before  Whitehall  was  the  place  declined  for  And  esc- 
the  execution  :  For  it  was  intended,  by  choofing  that  ^"  '""' 
very  place,  in  fight  of  his  own  palace,  to  difplay  more 
evidently  the  triumph  of  popular  juftice  over  royal  ma- 
jefty.  When  the  king  came  upon  the  fcafFold,  he  found 
it  fo  furrounded  with  foldiers,  that  he  could  not  expecl  to 
be  heard  by  any  of  the  people  :  He  addrefied,  therefore, 
his  difcourfe  to  the  few  perfons  v/ho  v/ere  about  him ; 
particularly  colonel  Tomlinfon,  to  whofe  care  he  had 
lately  been  committed,  and  upon  whom,  as  upon  many 
others,  his  amiable  deportment  had  wrought  an  entire 
converfion.  He  juftified  his  own  innocence  in  the  late 
fatal  wars,  and  obfervcd,  that  he  had  not  taken  arms,  till 
after  the  parliament  had  inlifted  forces ;  nor  had  he  any 
other  object  in  his  warlike  operations,  than  to  preferve 
that  authority  entire,  which  his  anceftors  had  tranfmittcd 
to  him.  He  threw  not,  however,  the  blame  upon  the 
parliament;  but  was  more  inclined  to  think,  that  ill  in- 
ftruments  had  interpofed,  and  excited  in  them  fears  and 
jealoufies  with  regard  to  his  intentions.  Though  inno- 
cent towards  his  people,  he  acknowledged  the  equity  of 
his  execution  in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker ;    and  obferved, 

y  Clement  Vv'alker's  hillory  of  ird  pendency.  / 
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c  H  '^  P  that  an  iiniuft  fentencc,  v/hich   he  had  fuffered  to  take 

LIX. 

v,^ ^^ I  efFe6l,  was  now  punifhed  by  an  unjuft  fentence  upon  him* 

J649,  fj.]|-_  fi^  forgave  all  his  enemies,  even  the  chi(?f  inftru- 
ments  of  his  death  ;  but  exhorted  them  and  the  whole 
nation  to  return  to  the  ways  of  peace,  by  paying  obedi^ 
ence  to  their  lawful  fovereign,  his  fen  and  fucceflbr. 
When  he  v/as  preparing  himfelf  for  the  block,  bifhop 
Juxon  called  to  him  :  "  There  is,  Sir,  but  one  ftage 
"  more,  which,  though  turbulent  and  troublefome,  is 
*'  yet  a  very  fhort  one.  Confider,  it  will  foon  carry  yoii 
"  a  great  way  ;  it  will  carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 
"  and  there  you  fhall  find,  to  your  great  joy,  the  prize, 
(  "  to  which  you  haflen,  a  crown  of  glory."  "  1  go," 
replied  the  king,  "  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible 
<'  crown  ;  where  no  diilurbance  can  have  place."  At 
one  blow  v/as  his  head  fevered  from  his  body.  A  man  in 
a  vizor  performed  the  office  of  executioner  :  Another,  in 
a  like  difguife,  held  up,  to  the  fpedators,  the  head, 
flreaming  with  blood,  and  cried  aloud.  This  is  the  head  of 
a  traitor  ! 

It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  the  grief,  indignation,  and 
aftonifhment,  which  took  place,  not  only  among  the 
fpe»£lators,  who  were  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  for- 
row,  but  throughout  the  whole  nation,  as  foon  as  the 
report  of  this  fatal  execution  was  conveyed  to  them. 
Never  monarch,  in  the  full  triumph  of  fuccefs  and  vic- 
tory, was  more  dear  to  his  people,  than  his  misfortunes 
and  magnanimity,  his  patience  and  piety,  had  rendered 
this  unhappy  prince.  In  proportion  to  their  former  delu- 
fions,  which  had  animated  them  againft  him,  was  the 
violence  of  their  return  to  duty  and  afFedtion ;  while  each 
reproached  himfelf,  either  with  adive  difloyalty  towards 
him,  or  with  too  indolent  defence  of  his  oppreffed  caufe. 
On  weaker  m.inds,  the  ^{sQCt  of  thefe  complicated  pafliojfts 
was  prodigious.     Women  are  faid  to  have  caft  forth  the 
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CHAP. 

LIX. 


untimely  fruit  of  their  womb  :  Others  fell  Into  convul- 
fions,  or  funk  into  fuch  a  melancholy  as  attended  them 
to  their  grave  :  Nay  fome,  unmindful  of  themfelves,  as  ^^^'i' 
though  -they  could  not,  or  would  not  furvive  their  be- 
loved prince,  it  is  reported,  fuddenly  fell  down  dead. 
The  very  pulpits  v/ere  bedewed  with  unfuborned  tears ; 
thofe  pulpits,  which  had  formerly  thundered  out  the  moft 
violent  imprecations  and  anathemas  againfl:  him.  And  all 
men  united  in  their  deteftation  of  thofe  hypocritical  parri- 
cides, v/ho,  by  fan dlified  pretences,  had  fo  long  difguifed 
their  treafons,  and  in  this  laft  a£l  of  iniquity,  had  thrown 
an  indelible  (lain  upon  the  nation. 

A  FPvESH  ijiftance  of  hypocrify  v/as  difplayed  the  very 
day  of  the  king's  death.  The  generous  Fairfax,  not 
content  with  being  abfent  from  the  trial,  had  ufed  all  the 
intereft,  which  he  yet  retained,  to  prevent  the  execution 
€)f  the  fatal  fentence ;  and  had  even  employed  perfuafion 
with  his  own  regiment,  though  none  elfeihould  fellow  him., 
to  refcue  the  king  from  his  dilloyal  murderers.  Cromv/el 
and  Ireton,  informed  of  this  intention,  endeavoured  to 
convince  him,  that  the  Lord  had  rejedled  the  king;  and 
thcv  exhorted  him  to  feck  by  prayer  fome  dire<^ion  from 
heaven  on  this  important  occaaon  :  But  they  concealed 
from  him,  that  they  had  already  figned  the  warrant  for 
the  execution.  Harrifon  was  the  perfon  appointed  to 
join  in  prayer  with  the  unwary  general.  By  agreement, 
he  prolonged  his  doleful  cant,  till  Intel- igence  arrived, 
that  the  fatal  blow  was  flruck.  He  then  rofe  from  his 
knees,  and  infifted  v.'ith  Fairfax,  that  this  event  was  a 
miraculous  and  providential  anfwer,  w"hich  heaven  had 
fent  to  their  devout  fupplications  ^. 

It  being  remarked,  that  the  king,  the  moment  before 
he  ftretched  out  his  neck  to  the  executioner,  had  faid  to 
Juxon,  with   a  very   earnefl    accent,  the    fmgle  word, 

2  ITerbert,  p.  135, 
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CHAP.  Remember  ;  great  myfteries  were  fuppofed  to  be  con-" 
y__  ,^--  J  cealed  under  that  expreffion ,  and  the  generals  vehemently 
J 649.  infifted  with  the  prelate,  that  he  fhould  inform  them  of 
the  king's  meaning.  Juxon  told  them,  that  the  king, 
having  frequently  charged  him  to  inculcate  on  his  fon  the 
fbrgivenefs  of  his  murderers,  had  taken  this  opportunity, 
in  the  laft  moment  of  his  life,  when  his  commands,  he 
fuppofed,  would  be  regarded  Z",  facrcd  and  inviolable,  to 
re-iterate  that  defire  ;  and  that  his  mild  fpirit  thus  ter- 
minated its  prefent  eourfe,  by  an  a6l  of  benevolence  to- 
wards his  greateft  enemies. 

The  charafter  of  this  prince,  as  that  of  moft  men,  If 
not  of-all  men,  was  mixed  ;  but  his  virtues  predominated 
extremely  above  his  vices,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking, 
his  imperfe61:ions :  For  fcarce  any  of  his  faults  rofe  to 
that  pitch  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  vices.  To  con- 
fidcr  him  in  the  moft  favourable  light,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  his  dignity  was  free  from  pride,  bis  humanity  from 
»  wcaknefs,  his  bravery  from  rafbnefs,  his  temj^rance  from 
aufterity,  his  frugality  from  avarice  :  All  thefe  virtues^ 
in  him,  maintained  their  proper  bounds,  and  merited 
unrcferved  praife.  To  fpcak  the  moft  harfhly  of  him, 
we  may  affirm,  that  many  of  his  good  qualities  were 
attended  with  feme  latent  frailty,  which,  though  fccm- 
ingly  inconliderable,  was  able,  when  feconded  by  the 
extreme  malevolence  of  his  fortune,  to  difappoint  them 
of  all  their  influence  :  His  beneficent  difpofition  was 
clouded  by  a  manner  not  very  gracious ;  his  virtue  was 
tinctured  with  fuperfcition  ;  his  good  fenfe  was  disfigured 
by  a  deference  to  pcrfcns  of  a  capacity  much  inferior  to 
his  own  ;  and  his  moderate  temper  exempted  him  notfrorn 
hafty  and  precipitate  refolulions.  Ke  defcrvcs  the  epithet  of 
a  good,  rather  than  of  a  great  man  ;  and  was  m.ore  fitted 
to  rule  in  a  regular  eftablifiied  government,  than  either  to 
give  way  to  the  encroachments  of  a  popular  aflcmbly,  or 
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finally  to  fubdue  their  pretenfions.  He  wanted  fupplehefs  CHAP, 
and  dexterity  rufucient  for  the  firft  mer.fure  :  He  was  not  (,._^^1_L_/ 
endowed  with  the  vigour  requifite  for  the  feconu.  Flad  iC49' 
he  been  born  an  abfolute  prince,  his  humanity  and  good 
fenfc  had  rendered  his  reign  happy  and  his  memory  pre- 
cious :  Had  the  limitations  on  prerogati\'e  been,  in  his 
time,  quite  fixed  and  certain,  his  integrity  had  made  him 
regard,  as  facred,  the  boundaries  of  the  conilitution. 
Unhappily,  his  fate  threv/  hirn  into  a  period,  when  the 
precedents  of  many  former  feigns  favoured  ftrongly  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  the  genius  of  the  people  ran  vio- 
lently towards  liberty.  And  if  his  political  prudence  was 
not  fufficient  to  extricate  him  from  fo  perilous  afituadon, 
he  may  be  excufed  ;  fmce,  even  after  the  event,  when  it 
is  commonly  eafy  to  correal  all  errors,  one  is  at  a  lofs  to 
determine  y/hat  conducl,  in  his  circumftanccs,  could 
have  maintained  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  pre- 
ferved  the  peace  of  the  nation.  Expofedj  v/ithout  re- 
venue, without  arms,  to  the  aflault  of  furious,  implacable, 
and  bigottcd  fadlions,  it  was  never  permitted  him,  but 
with  the  mofl  fatal  confequenccs,  to  commit  the  fmalleft 
miftake  ;  a  condition  too  rigorous  to  be  impofed  on  the 
greateft  human  capacity. 

Some  hiftorians  have  rafhly  queftioned  the  good  faith 
of  this  prince;  But,  for  this  reproach,  the  moft  malig- 
nant fcrutiny  of  his  condutSl,  which,  in  every  circum- 
ftance,  is  now  thoroughly  known,  affords  not  any  reafon- 
able  foundation.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  conilder  the 
extreme  difficulties,  to  which  he  was  fo  frequently  re- 
duced, and  compare  the  fincerity  of  his  profeiiions  and 
declarations  j  we  Ihall  avov/,  that  probity  and  honour 
ought  juftly  to  be  numbered  among  his  moft  (hinin?- 
qualities.  In  every  treaty,  thofe  conceilions,  which,  he 
thought,  he  could  not,  in  confcience,  maintain,  he 
never  could,  by  any  motive  or  pcrfaafion,  be  induced  to 
L  2  CAake, 
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make.  And  though  {on\e  violations  of  the  petition  of 
right  may  be  imputed  to  him ;  thefc  are  more  to  be  alcribcd 
1645.  to  the  neccffity  of  his  fituation,  and  to  the  lofty  ideas  of 
royal  prerogative,  which  he  had  imbibed,  than  to  any 
failure  in  the  integrity  of  his  principles  *. 

This  prince  v^^as  of  a  comely  prefence;  of  a  fwcct, 
but  melancholy  afpe6l.  His  face  was  regular,  handlbme, 
snd  well  complcxioned  ;  his  body  ftrong,  healthy,  and 
juftly  proportioned  ;  and  being  of  a  middle  feature,  he 
was  capable  of  enduring  the  greateft  fatigues.  He  ex- 
celled in  horfemanfhip  and  other  exercifes  ;  and  he  pof- 
fefled  all  the  exterior,  as  well  as  many  of  the  effential 
qualities,  which  form  an  accomplifhed  prince. 

The  tragical  death  of  Charles  begat  a  queftion,  whe- 
ther the  people,  in  any  cafe,  were  intitled  to  judge  and 
to  punifh  their  fovereign ;  and  moft  men,  regarding  chicfl-; 
the  atrocious  ufurpation  of  the  pretended  judges,  and  the 
merit  of  the  virtuous  prince  who  fuffered,  were  inclined 
to  condemn  the  republican  principles,  as  highly  feditious 
and  extravagant :  But  there  ftill  vv^ere  a  few,  who,  ab- 
ftra£ling  from  the  particular  circumftances  of  this  cafe, 
were  able  to  confider  the  queftion  in  general,  and  were 
inclined  to  moderate,  not  contradi(il,  the  prevailing  fen- 
timent.  Such  might  have  been  their  reafoning.  If  ever^ 
en  any  occafion,  it  were  laudable  to  conceal  truth  from 
the  populace  ;  it  muft  be  confcffed,  that  the  dod^rine  of 
refiftance  affords  fuch  an  exam.ple  ;  and  that  all  fpecu- 
lative  reafoners  ought  to  obferve,  with  regard  to  this  prin- 
ciple, the  fame  cautious  filence,  which  the  laws,  in  every 
fpecies  of  government,  have  ever  prefcribed  to  themfelves. 
Government  is  inftituted,  in  order  to  reftrain  the  fury  and 
injuftice  of  the  people;  and  being  alwr.ys  founded  on 
opinion,  not  on  force,  it  is  dangerous  to  weaken,  by 
thefe  fpeculations,  the  reverence,  which  the  multitude 

a  Ses  note  [FJ  at  the  end  of  the  voluir,e» 
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ovre  to  authority,  and  to  inftru(5l  them  beforehand,  that  chap. 
the  cafe  can  never  happen,  when  they  may  be  freed  from  «,^,/^,'~xj 
their  duty  of  allegiance.  Or  fhould  it  befound  impoflible  ^^'9' 
to  reftrain  the  licence  of  human  difquifitions,  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  do6lrine  of  obedience  ought  alone 
to  be  inculcated^  and  that  the  exceptions,  which  are  rare, 
ought  feldom  or  never  to  be  mentioned  in  popular  reafon- 
ings  and  difcourfes.  Nor  is  there  any  danger,  that  man- 
kind, by  this  prudent  referve,  fhould  univerfally  degene- 
rate into  a  ftate  of  abje£l:  fervitude.  When  the  exception 
really  occurs,  even  though  it  be  not  previoufly  expelled 
and  defcanted  on,  it  muft,  from  its  very  nature,  be  fo 
obvious  and  undifputed,  as  to  remove  all  doubt,  and 
overpower  the  reftraint,  however  great,  impofed  by  teach- 
ing the  general  doilrine  of  obedience.  But  between  re- 
fifting  a  prince  and  dethroning  him,  there  is  a  wide  inter- 
val ;  and  the  abufes  of  power,  which  can  warrant  the 
latter  violence,  are  greater  and  more  enormous,  than 
thofe  which  will  juftify  the  former,  Hiftory,  however, 
fupplies  us  with  examples  even  of  this  kind;  and  the 
reality  of  the  fuppofition,  though,  for  the  future,  it 
ought  ever  to  be  little  looked  for,  muft,  by  all  candid 
enquirers,  be  acknowledged  in  the  paft.  But  between 
dethroning  a  prince  and  punifhing  him,  there  is  another 
very  wide  interval;  and  it  were  not  ftrange,  if  even  men  of 
the  moft  enlarged  thought  fhould  queftion, whether  human 
n.ature  could  ever,  in  any  monarch,  reach  that  height  of  de- 
pravity, as  to  warrant,  in  revolted  fubjefts,  this  laft  aft  of 
extraordinary  jurifdicftion.  That  illulion,  if  it  be  an  illu- 
fion,  which  teaches  us  to  pay  a  facred  regard  to  the  per- 
fons  of  princes,  is  fo  falutary,  that  to  diflipate  it  by  the 
formal  trial  and  punifhment  of  a  fovereign,  will  have 
more  pernicious  efFe6ls  upon  the  people,  than  the  example 
of  juftiee  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  beneficial  influence 
upon  princes,  by  checking  their  career  of  tyranny.     It  is 

L  3  dangerous 
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dangerous  alfo,  by  thefe  examples,  to  reduce  princes  to 
defpairjOr  bring  matters  to  fuch  extremities  againd  perfoi;s 
^^^^'  endowed  with  great  power,  as  to  leave  them  no  refource, 
but  in  the  moil:  violent  and  mod  fanguinary  counfels. 
This  general  pofition  being  eilablifhed,  it  muft,  however, 
be  obferved,  that  no  reader,  almoll:  of  any  party  or  prin- 
ciple, was  ever  (hocked,  when  he  read,  in  antient  hiftory, 
that  the  Roman  fenate  voted  Nero,  their  ablblute  fove- 
reign,  to  be  a  public  enemy,  and,  even  without  trial, 
condemned  him  to  the  fevereft  and  moft  ignominious 
puniilim.ent ;  a  puniihment,  from  which  the  meaneft 
Roman  citizen  v/as,  by  the  laws,  exempted.  The  crimes 
of  that  bloody  tyrant  are  fo  enormous,  that  they  break 
through  all  rules  3  and  extort  a  confeffion,  that  fuch  a 
dethroned  prince  is  no  longer  fuperior  to  his  people,  and 
can  no  longer  plead,  in  his  own  defence,  laws,  which 
were  edablifhed  for  conducting  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
adminidration.  But  when  we  pafs  from  the  cafe  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Charles,  the  great  difproportion,  or  rather 
total  contrariety,  of  charader  immediately  ftrikes  us ; 
and  we  ftand  aftonifned,  that,  among  a  civilized  people, 
fo  much  virtue  could  ever  meet  with  fo  fatal  a  cataftrophe. 
Hiftory,  the  great  miftrefs  of  v.^ifdom,  furnifhes  examples 
of  all  kinds  J  and  every  prudential,  as  well  as  moral 
precept,  may  be  authorized  by  thbfe  events,  which  her 
enlarged  mirror  is  able  to  prefent  to  us.  From  the 
memorable  revolutions,  which  paffed  in  England  during 
this  period,  we  may  naturally  deduce  the  fame  ufeful 
leflbn,  which  Charles  himfelf,  in  his  later  years,  inferred  j 
that  it  is  dangerous  for  princes  to  afRime  more  authority, 
than  the  laws  have  allowed  them.  But,  it  muft  be  con- 
feffed,  that  thefe  events  furnifn  us  with  another  inftruc- 
tion,  no  lefs  natural,  and  no  lefs  ufeful,  concerning  the 
madnefs  of  the  people,  the  furies  of  fanaticifm,  and  the 
danger  of  mercenary  armies. 

In 
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In  order  to  clofe  this  part  of  Britlfli  hillorj'-,  it  is  z\i'o^  ^  a  I', 
neceflary  to  relate  the   diflblution  of  the  monarchy  in  i_    _  _  _f 
England  :     That  event  foon  followed  upon  the  death  of      'S49. 
the  monarch.  When  the  peers  met,  on  the  day  appointed 
in  their  adjournment,  they  entered  upon  bafinefs,  and 
fent  down  fome  votes   to  the   commons,  of  which  the 
latter  deigned  not  to  take  the  lead  notice.     In  a  few  days, 
the  lower  houfe  pafled  a  vote,  that  they  Ihould  make  no 
more  addrefTes  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  nor  receive  any 
from  them  ;  and  that  that  houfe  v/as  ufelefs  and  danger- 
ous,  and   was  therefore  to  be  abolifhed.     A   like  vote 
pafTed  with  regard  to  the  monarchy  ;    and  it  is  remark* 
able,  that  Martin,  a  zealous  republican,  in  the  debate  on 
this  queftion,  confefled,  that,  if  they  defired  a  king,  the 
laft  was  as  proper  as  any  gentleman  in  England  ''.     The 
commons  ordered  a  new  great  feal  to  be  engraved,  on 
which  that  afTembly  was  reprefented,  with  this  legend. 
On  the  first  year  of  freedom,  ey  God's  bles- 
,  SING,  RESTORED,   1648.     The  forms  of  all  public  bufi- 
nefs  were  changed,  from  the  king's  name,  to  that  of  the 
keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England  ",     And  it  was  de-  ' 

clared  high  treafon  to  proclaim,  or  any  otherwife  ac- 
knowledge Charles  Stuart,  commonly  called  prince  of 
Wales. 

The  commons  intended,  it  is  faid,  to  bind  the  princefs 
Elizabeth  apprentice  to  a  button-maker :  The  duke  of 
Glocefter  was  to  be  taught  fome  other  mechanical  em- 
ployment. But  the  former  foon  died  3  of  grief,  as  is 
fuppofed,  for  her  father's  tragical  end  :  The  latter  was, 
by  Cromwel,  fent  beyond  fea. 

b  Walker's  hiftory  of  independency,    part   2.  '  The  court  of 

King's  Bench  was  called  the  court  of  Public  Bench.  So  cautious  on  this 
head  were  fome  of  the  republicans,  that,  it  is  pretended,  in  reciting  the 
Lord's  prayer,  they  would  not  fay  tby  kingdom  come,  lot  always  t/jy  common' 
vxeltb  came, 

L  4  The 
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c  H  A  P.      The    kinsi's  ftatue,    in  the   Exchange,    was  thrown 
^    "1  _■    I  down  ;    and  on  the  pedeftal  thefe  words  were  infcribed  : 
1649-      Exit  tyrannus,  reguivi  ultimus;  The  tyrant  is  gon^^ 
the  laji  of  the  kings. 

Duke  Hamilton  was  tried  by  a  new  high  court  cf 
juftice,  as  earl  of  Cambridge  in  England ;  and  con- 
demned for  treafon.  This  fentence,  which  v/as  cer- 
tainly hard,  but  which  ought  to  fave  his  memory  from  ajl 
imputations  of  treachery  to  his  mafter,  was  executed  on 
a  fcafFold,  creeled  before  Weftminfter-hall.  Lord  Capel 
underwent  the  fame  fate.  Both  thefe  noblemen  had, 
efcaped  from  prifon,  but  were  afterwards  difcovered  and 
taken.  To.  all  the  folicitations  of  their  friends  for  par- 
■  don,  the  generals  and  parliamentary  leaders  flill  replied, 
that  it  v/as  certainly  the  intention  of  providence  they 
fhould  fufr'er  ;  fmce  it  had  permitted  them  to  fall  into. 
f;heir  enernies's  hands,  after  they  had  once  recovered  their; 
liberty. 

The  earl  of  Holland  loft  his  life  by  a  like  fentence. 
Though  of  a  polite  and  courtly  behaviour,  he  died  la- 
mented by  no  party.  His  ingratitude  to  the  king,  and, 
his  frequent  changing  fides,  were  regarded  as  great  ftains 
on  his  memory.  The  carl  of  Norv/ich  and  Sir  John, 
Owen,  being  condemned  by  the  fame  court,  were  par- 
doned by  the  commons. 

The  king  left  fix  children  ;  three  males,  Charles, 
born  in  1630,  James  duke  of  York,  born  in  1633, 
Henry  duke  of  Glocefter,  born  in  1641  ;  and  three  fe- 
males, Mary  princefs  of  Orange,  born  1 63 1,  Elizalpeth, 
born  1635,  and  Henrietta,  afterwards  duchefs  of  Orleans, 
born  at  Exeter  1644. 

The  archbifiiops  of  Canterbury  in  this  reign  were. 
Abbot  and  Laud  :  The  lord  keepers,  Williams,  hilhop. 
of  Lincoln,  lord  Coventry,  lord  Finch,  lord  Littleton, 
and  Sir  Richard  Lane  j    the  high  admirals,  the  duke  of 

Buckine- 
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Bqckinjrham  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland  ;  the  trea-  CHAP. 

'  ^  LIX. 

fiirefs,  the  earl   of  Marlborough,   the  earl  of  Portland,  , . 

Juxon,    bifhop  of  London,  and   lord  Cottlngton  ;    the      ^^49- 
fecretaries  of  ilate,  lord  Conway,  Sir  Albertus  Moreton, 
Coke,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  lord  Falkland,  lord  Digby,  and 
Sir  Edward  Nichojas. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  we  fhould  here  mention  the 
Icon  Bafdlke^  3.  work  pubiifhed  in  the  king's  name  a  fevy 
days  after  his  execution.  It  feems  aimoft  impoflible,  in 
the  controverted  parts  of  h^iftory,  to  fay  any  thing  which 
v/ill  fatisfy  the  z-ealots  of  both  parties  :  But  with  regard 
to  the  genuinenefs  of  that  pfodudicn,  i|t  is.  not  eafy  for 
an  hiilorian  to  fix  any  opinion,  whic]i  will  be  entirely  to 
his  own  fatisfa(rtion.  The  proofs  brought  to  evince,  that 
this  work  is  or  is  not  the  king's,  are  fo  convincing,  that, 
if  an  impartial  reader  perufes  any  one  fide  apart '',  he  will 
think  it  impoilible,  that  arguments  could  be  produced, 
fufficient  to  counter-balance  fo  ftrong  an  evidence  :  And 
when  he  compares  ^oth  Ades,  he  will  be  fome  time  at  a 
lofs  to, fix  any  deterinination.  Should  arj  abfolute  fufpence 
of  judgment  be  found  difBcult  o,r  difagreeable  in  fo  inter- 
cfting  a  queftion,  I  muft  corifefs,  that  I  much  incline  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  arguments  of  the  royalifi:?. 
The  teftimonies,  which  prove  that  performance  to  be  the 
king's,  are  more  numerous,  certain,  and  direcSl,  than 
thofe  on  the  other  fide.  This  is  the  cafe,  even  If  we 
confider  the  external  evidence :  But  when  we  weigh  the 
internal,  derived  from  the  ftyle  and  compofition,  there  is 
no  mai:ner  of  comparifon,     Thefe  meditations  refemble, 

J  See  on  the  one  hand,  Toland's  Amyntor,  and  on  the  other,  Wagftafi-'e's 
vindication  of  the  rryal  martyr,  with  Young's  ?ddition.  We  may  remark, 
thjt  !ord  Clarendon's  total  filence  with  regard  to  this  ful\ie£l,  in  fo  full  a 
hii?ory,  compofcd  in  vindication  of  the  king's  meafures  and  charadler,  forms 
a  prefumprion  on  Toland's  fide,  and  a  prefumption  of  wh;ch  that  auihorwas 
ignorant;  the  works  of  the  noble hiftorian  not  being  then  publifljed.  Biftiop 
Buinet's  lellimoiiy  tou  muft  be  allowed  of  f«mc  wc'eht  againft  the /ten, 

in 
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in  elegance,  purity,  neatnefs,  and  fimplicity,  the  genius 
of  thofe  performances,  which  we  know  with  certainty  to 
'^49«  have  flowed  from  the  royal  pen  :  But  are  fo  unlike  the 
bombaft,  perplexed,  rhetorical,  and  corrupt-(}yle  of  Dr. 
Gauden,  to  whom  they  are  afcribed,  that  no  human  tefti- 
mony  feem.s  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  he  was  the 
author.  Yet  all  the  evidences,  which  would  rob  the  king 
of  that  honour,  tend  to  prove,  that  Dr.  Gauden  had  the 
merit  of  writing  fo  fine  a  performance,  and  the  infamy 
of  impofing  it  on  the  v/orld  for  the  king's. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  the  general  compaffion  ex- 
cited towards  the  king,  by  the  pubiiihing,  at  fo  critical  a 
juncSture,  a  work  fo  full  of  piety,  meekncfs,  and  hu- 
manity. Many  have  not  fcrupled  to  afcribe  to  that  book 
the  fubfequent  reftoration  of  the  royal  family.  Milton 
compares  its  effeils  to  thofe  which  w-ere  wrought  on  the 
tumultuous  Romans  by  Anthony's  reading  to  them  the  will 
of  Csefar.  The  Icon  pafTed  through  fifty  editions  in  a 
twelvemonth  ;  and  independent  of  the  great  intereft  taken 
in  it  by  the  nation,  as  the  fuppofed  production  of  their 
murdered  fovcreign,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  the  bell: 
profe  compofition,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  publication^ 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Englifh  language. 
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State  cf  England — —0/  Scotland- Of  Ireland — 

Levellers  Jtipprejfed -Siege  of  Dublin  raifed 


Tredab  formed Covenanters Montrofe  taken 

pr  if  oner Executed Covenanters Battle 

cf  Dunbar- Of  Worcefter King*s  efcape 

Tbe  commow-jjealth Dutch  war         Dijfoluticn 

of  the  parliament. 


"^  H  E  confufions,   which  overfpread  England  after  C  H  a  P, 
the  murder  cf  Charles  I.  proceeded  as  well  from  ^_  _  '^'__  _^ 
the  fpirit  of  refinement  and  innovation,  which  agitated      1649. 
the  ruling  party,  as  from  the  diffolution  of  all  that  autho-  ^^  [^^^j^ 
rity,   both  civil  and  ecclefiadical,  by  which  the  nation 
had  ever  been  accuftomed  to  be  governed.     Every  man 
had  framed  the  model  of  a  republic  ;  and,  however  new 
it  was,  or  fantaftical,  he  was  eager  in  recommending  it 
to  his  fellow  citizens,  or  even  impofing  it  by  force  upon 
them.     Every  man  had  adjufted   a   fyftem  of  religion, 
which,  being  derived  from  no  traditional  authority,  was 
peculiar  to  himfelf ;  and  being  founded  on  fuppofed  in- 
fpiration,  not  on  any  principles  of  human  reafoning,  had 
no  means,  befides   cant  and  low  rhetoric,  by  which  it 
could  recommend  itfelf  to  others.      The  levellers  infilled 
on  an  equal  diftribution  of  property  and  power,  and  dif- 
claimed  all  dependance  and  fubordination.     The  mille- 
narians  or  fifth-monarchy-men  required,  that  government 
itfelf  fliould  be  abolifhed,  and  all  human  powers  be  laid 

in 
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C  ^  ^A  r.  in  the  cluft,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  dominion 
^_._^!^_^  of  Chrift,  whofe  fecond  coming  on  earth  they  fuddenly 
1649.     expeiEUd.     The  Antinomians  even  infifted,  that  the  ob- 
ligations of  morality  and  natural  lav/  were  fufpended,  and 
that  the  eleifl,  guided  by  au  internal  principle,  more  per- 
fetPc  and  divine,  were  fuperior  to  the  beggarly  elements  of 
juftice   and  humanity.     A  confiderable  party  declaimed 
againft  tythes  and  a  hireling  priefthcod,  and  were  refolv- 
ed,  that  the  magiftrate  fhould  not  fupport  by  power  or 
revenue  any  ecclefiaftical  eflablifhm.ent.     Another  party 
iaiveighed  againft  the  law  and  its  profeflors  ;  and  on  pre- 
tence of  rendering  more  fimple  the  dilh-ibutipn  of  juHice, 
were  defirous  of  abolifhing  the  whole  fyftem  of  Englifh 
•        jurifprudence,  which  ic^xr>cA  interv/oven  with  monarch- 
ical government.     Even  thcfe  among   the  republicans, 
who  adopted  not  fuch  cxtra\'agancies,  were  fo  intoxicated 
with  their  faintly  characlirer,  that  they  fuppofed   them- 
felves  pofiefied  of  peculiar  privileges  ;  and  all  profefnons, 
oaths,  laws,  and  engagements  had,  in  a  great  meafure,' 
loft  their  influence   over  tliem.     The  bands  of  fociety 
were  every  where  loofencd  ;  and  the  irregular  paflions  of 
men  were  encouraged  by  fpeculativc  principles,  fiill  more 
unfocial  and  irregular. 

The  royaliils,  confifting  of  the  nobles  and  more  con- 
fiderable gentry,  being  degraded  from  their  authority  and 
plundered  of  their  property,  were  inflamed  with  the 
higheft  refentment  and  indignatiori  againft  thofe  ignoble 
adverfaries,  who  had  reduced  them  to  fubjection.  The 
prefbyterians,  whofe  credit  had  firfl  fiipportcd  the  arms 
of  the  parliam.ent,  were  enraged  to  find,  that,  by  the 
treachery  or  fuperior  cunning  of  their  afTociates,  the 
fruits  of  all  their  fuccef^ful  labours  were  ravifhed  from, 
them.  The  former  party,  from  inclination  and  prin- 
ciple, zealoufly  attached  themfelves  to  the  fon  of  their 
unfortunate  monarch,  v/hofe  memory  they  refpeiled,  and 

whofe 
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Whofe  traijrical  death  they  deplored.     The  latter  caft  their  CHAP. 

eye  towards  the  Tame  object  j  but  they  had   ftill  many  , .  J=.._j 

prejudices  to  overcome,  many  fears  and  jealoufies  to  be    .  i''49' 
allayed,  ere   they  could  cordially  entertain  thoughts   of 
reftorihg    that   familyj    which    they    had    fo    grievcufly 
offended,  and  whofe  principles  they  regarded  with  fuch 
violent  abhorrence. 

The  only  folid  fupport  of  the  republican  independent 
faftion,  which,  though  it  formed  fo  fmall  a  part  of  the 
nation,  had  violently  ufurped  the  government  of  the 
whole,  Was  a  numerous  arm,y  of  near  iifty  thoufand  men* 
But  this  army,  formidable  from  its  difcipline  and  cour- 
age, as  well  as  its  numbers,  was  actuated  by  a  fpirit 
that  rendered  it  dangerous  to  the  afTembly,  whith  had 
aflumed  the  command  over  it.  Accuflomed  to  indulo^e 
every  chimera  in  politics,  every  frenzy  in  relio-ion,  the 
foldiers  knew  little  of  the  fubordination  of  citizens,  and 
had  only  learned,  from  apparent  neceffity,  fom.e  maxima 
of  military  obedience.  And  while  they  ftill  maintained 
that  all  thofe  enormous  violations  of  Lv/  and  equity  of 
which  they  had  been  guilty,  were  jufcified  by  the  fuc- 
cefs,  v^ith  which  providence  had  blcfTcd  them  j  they  were 
ready  to  break  out  into  any  new  diforder,  wherever  they 
had  the  profpe6l  of  a  like  fandion  and  authority. 

What  alone  gave  fome  {lability  to  all  thefe  unfettlcd 
humours,  was  the  great  influence,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, acquired  by  Oliver  Cromwel.  This  man,  fuited 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  that  alone,  was 
equally  qualified  to  gain  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
men,  by  what  was  mean,  vulgar,  and  ridiculous  in  his 
charafter^  as  to  command  their  obedience  by  what  was 
great,  daring,  and  enterprizing.  Familiar  even  to  buf- 
foonery with  the  meanelt  centinel,  he  never  loft  his 
authority  :  Tranfported  to  a  degree  of  madnefs  with  reli- 
gious extafies,  he  never  forgot  the  political  purpofes,  to 

which 
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CHAP,  virhich  they  might  ferve.      Hating  monarchy,    while  a 
'_    -^     _j  fubjecl ;    defpifing  liberty,  while  a  citizen ;   though  he 
*^49'      retained  for  a  time  all  orders  of  men  under  a  feeming 
obedience  to  the  parliament ;  he  was  fecretly  pavincr  the 
way,  by  artifice  and  courage,  to  his  own  unlimited  au- 
thority. 

The  parliament,  for  fo  wc  muft  henceforth  call  a 
fmall  and  inconfiderable  part  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
having  murdered  their  fovereign  with  fo  many  appearing 
circumilances  of  folemnity  and  juftice,  and  fo  much  real 
violence  and  even  fury,  began  to  alTum.e  m.ore  the  air  of 
a  civil,  legal  power,  and  to  enlarge  a  little  the  narrow 
bottom,  upon  v»'hich  they  ftood.  A  fcv/  of  the  excluded 
and  abfent  members,  fuch  as  v/ere  liable  to  leaft  excep- 
tion, were  admitted  ;  but  on  condition,  thatthey  fhould 
fign  an  approbation  of  whatever  had  been  done  in  their 
abfence  with  regard  to  the  king's  trial  :  And  fome  of 
them  were  willing  to  acquire  a  fhare  of  pov/er  on  fuch 
terms  :  The  greatefl  part  difdained  to  lend  the!r  autho- 
rity to  fuch  apparent  ufurpations.  They  iffued  fome 
writs  for  new  eleftions,  in  places  where  they  hoped  to 
have  intereft  enough  to  bring  in  their  own  friends  and 
dependants.  They  named  a  council  of  ftate,  thirty- 
eight  in  number,  to  v/hom  all  addrefTes  were  made,  who 
gave  orders  to  all  generals  and  admirals,  who  executed 
the  laws,  and  who  digefted  all  bufinefs  before  it  was 
introduced  into  parliament '.  They  pretended  to  employ 
themfelves  entirely  in  adjufting  the  laws,  form.s,  and 
plan  of  a  new  reprefentative  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  fliould 
have  fettled  the  nation,  they  profefied  their  intention  of 

«  Their  names  were,  the  earls  of  Denbigh,  Mulgrave,  Pembroke,  Salif- 
bury,  lords  Grey  aad  Fairfax,  Liil;,  Rollts,  St.  John,  Wilde,  Brad/haw, 
Cromwel,  Skippon,  Pickering,  Maffam,  Hafclrig,  Harrington,  Vane  jun, 
DanverSj  Armine,  Mildniay,  Conftable,  Pennington,  Wiifon,  Whitlocke, 
Martin,  Ludlow,  Stap'.cton,  Hevingham,  Wallop,  Hutchinfon,  Bond, 
Popham,  Valentine,  Walton,  Scot,  Pur^foy,  Jones, 
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reftoring  the  power  to  the  people,  from  whom,  they  ac-  c  ha  p. 
knowledged,  they  had  entirely  derived  it.  W— v^-J 

The  commonv/ealth  found  every  thing  in  England  ^^''■^' 
compofed  into  a  feeming  tranquillity  by  the  terror  of  their 
arms.  Foreign  powers,  occupied  in  wars  among  them-^ 
felves,  had  no  leifure  or  inclination  to  interpofe  in  the 
domeftic  dilTenfions  of  this  ifland.  The  young  kingj 
poor  and  negle6ledj  living  fometimes  in  Holland,  fome- 
times  in  France,  fometimes  in  Jerfey,  comforted  himfelf, 
amidft  his  prefent  diftreffes,  with  the  hopes  of  better  for- 
tune. The  fituation  alone  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  gave 
any  immediate  inquietude  to  the  new  republic. 

After  the  fuccelKve  defeats  of  Montrofe  and  Hamil-  OfScotland, 
ton,  and  the  ruin  of  their  parties,  the  whole  authority  in 
Scotland  fell  into  the  hands  of  Argyle  and  the  rigid 
churchmen,  that  party  which  was  moft  averfe  to  the 
interefts  of  the  royal  family.  Their  enmity,  however, 
againft  the  independents,  who  had  prevented  the  fettle- 
ment  of  prefbyterian  difcipline  in  England,  carried  them 
to  embrace  oppofite  maxims  in  their  political  condudl. 
Though  invited  by  the  Englifli  parliament  to  model 
their  government  into  a  republican  form,  they  refolved 
ftill  to  adhere  to  monarchy,  which  had  ever  prevailed  in 
their  country,  and  which,  by  the  exprefs  terms  of  their 
covenant,  they  had  engaged  to  defend.  They  confidered 
befides,  that  as  the  property  of  the  kingdom  lay  moltly 
in  the  hands  of  great  families,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
eftablifli  a  commonwealth,  or  without  fome  chief  magi- 
ftrate,  invefted  with  royal  authority,  to  prefervc  peace  or 
juftice  in  the  community.  The  execution,  therefore,  of 
the  king,  againft  wh'^ch  they  had  always  protefted,  hav- 
ing occafioned  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  they  immediately 
proclaimed  his  fon  and  fuccefTor,  Charles  II.  j  but  upon 
condition  "  of  his  good  behaviour  and  ftrit?!:  obfervance 
"  of  the  covenant,  and  his  entertaining  no  other  perfons 
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C  H  A  P.  <c  about  him  but  fucli  as  were  p-odly  men  arid  faithful  to 
^_   -^  '  _■  *'  that  obligation."     Thefe  unufual  claufes,  inferted  in 
1649.      tV.e  very  firft  acknov/ledgemfent  of  their  prince,  fufficiantly 
fhev/ed  their  intention  of  limiting  extremely  his  autho- 
rity.    And  the  Englifh  commonwealth,  having  no  pre- 
tence to  interpofe  in  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  allowed 
the  Sects,  for  the  prefent,  to  take  their  own  meafures  in 
fettling  their  government. 
Of  Irdand.       The  dominion,  which  England  claimed  over  Ireland, 
demanded  more  immediately  their  efForts  for  fubduing 
that  country.     In  order  to  convey  a  jufc  notion  of  Irifh 
aftairs,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  look  backwards  fome  years, 
and  to  relate  briefly  thofe  tranfaclions,  v/hich  had   pafl 
during  the  memorable  revolutions  in  England.     When 
the  late  king  agreed  to  that  cefTation  of  arms  with  the 
Popifh  rebels  ^^  which  was  become  fo  requifite,  as  well 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  Iriili  proteitants  as  for  promoting 
his   interefts   in   England,    the    parliament,   in   order  to 
blacken  his  conduft,  reproached  him  with  favouring  that 
odious  rebellion,  and  exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  term9 
of  the  ceflation.     They  even  went  fo  far  as  to  declare  it 
entirely  null  and  invalid,  becaufe  finifhed  v/ithout  their 
confent ;  and  to  this  declaration  the  Scots  in  Ulfrcr,  and 
the  earl  of  Inchiquin,  a  nobleman  of  great  authority  in 
Munfcer,  profefTcd  to  adhere.     By  their  means,  the  v/ar 
was  {lill  kept  alive  ;  but  as  the  dangerous  diftraiSlions  in 
England  hindered  the  parliament  from  fending  any  con- 
fiderable  afiifiance  to  their  allies  in  Ireland,  Inchiquin 
concluded  an  accommodation  with  Qrmond,  whom  the 
king  had  created  lord-lieutenant  of  that  kingdom.     This 
latter  nobleman,  being  a  native  of  Iieland,  and  a  perfon 
endowed    v/ith    great   prudence   and    virtue,    formed   a 
fchcme  for  compofmg  the  diforders  of  his  country,  and 
for  engaging  the  rebel  Irifh  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  liis 
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royal  mafter.  There  were  many  circumftances  which  ^  ^  a  P» 
ftrongly  invited  the  natives  of  Ireland  to  embrace  the  t, — ~v/---^ 
king's  party.  The  maxims  of  that  prince  had  always  led  ^  ^^' 
him  to  give  a  reafojiable  indulgence  to  the  catliolics 
throughout  all  his  dominions ;  and  one  principal  ground 
of  that  enmity,  which  the  puritans  profefied  agai,nft  him, 
was  this  tacit  toleration.  The  parliament,  on  the  con- 
trary, even  v/hen  unprovoked,  had  ever  menaced  the  pa- 
pifts  with  the  moft  rigid  rcftraint,  if  not  a  total  extirpa- 
tion ;  and  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Irifli  rebellion,  they  put  to  fale  all  the  eftates  of  the  rebels, 
and  had  engaged  the  public  faith  for  transferring  them  to 
the  adventurers,  who  had  already  advanced  money  upon 
that  fecurity*  The  fuccefs,  therefore,  which  the  arms 
of  the  parliament  met  with  atNafeby,  ftruck  a  juft  terror 
into  the  Irifh  ;  and  engaged  the  council  of  Kilkenny, 
compofed  of  deputies  from  all  the  catholic  counties  and 
cities,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  marquefs  of  Or- 
mond  --.  They  profefled  to  return  to  their  duty  and 
allegiance,  engaged  to  furnifh  ten  thoufand  men  for  the 
fupport  of  the  king's  authority  in  England,  and  were 
content  with  ftipulating,  in  return,  indemnity  for  their 
rebellion  and  toleration  of  their  religion. 

Ormond  not  doubting  but  a  peace,  fo  advantageous 
and  even  necefTary  to  the  Irifh,  would  be  ftri6i:ly  ob- 
ferved,  advanced  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops  to  Kil- 
kenny, in  order  to  concert  meafures  for  common  defence 
with  his  new  allies.  The  pope  had  fent  over  to  Ireland  a 
nuncio,  Rinuccini,  an  Italian  j  and  this  man,  whofe 
commifllon  empowered  him  to  diredl;  the  fpiritual  con- 
cerns of  the  Irifli,  was  emboldened,  by  their  ignorance 
and  bigotry,  to  afllime  the  chief  authority  in  the  civil  go- 
vernment. Forefeeing  that  a  general  fabmiiTion  to  the 
lord-lieutenant  would  put  an  end  to  his  own  influence^ 
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C  H  A  P.  he  confpircdwith  Owen  Oneal,  who  commanded  the  na^i 
^^_  -^J  _i  tive  Irifh  in  Ulfter,  and  who  bore  a  great  jealoufy  to 
1649.  Prefton,  the  general  chiefly  trufted  by  the  council  of 
Kilkenny.  By  concert,  thefe  two  malcontents  fecretly 
drew  forces  together,  and  were  ready  to  fall  on  Ormond, 
who  remained  in  fecurity,  trufting  to  the  pacification  fo 
lately  concluded  with  the  rebels.  I^e  received  intelli- 
gence of  their  treachery,  made  his  retreat  with  celerity 
and  conduil,  and  ibeltered  his  fmall  army  in  Dublin  and 
the  other  fortified  towns,  which  ftill  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  protefbants. 

The  nancio,  full  of  arrogance,  levity,  and  ambition, 
was  not  contented  with  this  violation  of  treaty.  He 
fummoned  an  affembly  of  the  clergy  at  Waterford,  and 
engaged  them  to  declare  againft  that  pacification,  which 
the  civil  council  had  concluded  with  their  fovereign.  He 
even  thundered  out  a  fentence  of  excommtinication  againft 
all  who  fhould  adhere  to  a  peace,  fo  prejudicial-,  as  he 
pretended,  to  the  catholic  religion  j  and  the  deluded 
Irifh,  terrified  with  his  fpiritual  menaces^  ra:i>ged  them- 
felves  every  where  on  his  fide,  and  fubmitted  to  his 
authority.  Without  fcruple,  he  darried  on  war  againft 
the  lord-lieutenant,  and  threatened  v/ith  a  fiege  the  pro- 
teftant  garrifons,  which  were,  all  of  them,  very  ill  pro- 
vided for  defence, 

Meanv?'hile,  the  unfortunate  king  was  neceilltated 
to  take  fhelter  in  the  Scottifh  army  ;  and  being  there  re- 
duced to  clofe  confinement,,  and  fecluded  from  all  com- 
merce with  his  friends,  defpaired,.  that  his  authority,  or 
even  his  liberty,  would  ever  be  reftorcd  to-  him.  He  fent 
orders  tc^Ormondy  if  he  could  not  defend  himfelf,  rather 
to  fubmit  to  the  Englifh  than  the  Irifh  rebels  j  and  ac- 
cordingly the  lord-lieutenant,  being  reduced  to  extremity ,- 
delivered  up  Dublin,  Tredah,  Dundalk,  and  other  gar- 
rifons.  to  colonel  Michael  Jones,  who  took  pofTcilion  of 
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tKem  in  the  name  of  the  Endifli  parliament.  Ormond  chap, 
himfelf  went  over  to  England,  was  admitted  into  the 
king's  prefence,  received  a  grateful  acknowledgement  for 
his  paft  fervices,  and  during  fome  time  lived  in  tranquil- 
lity near  London.  But  being  banifiied,  with  the  other 
royalifts,  to  a  diftance  from  that  city,  and  feeing  every 
event  turn  out  unfortunately  for  his  royal  mafier,  ajid 
threaten  him  v/ith  a  cataftrophe  ftill  more  direful,  he 
thought  proper  to  retire  into  France,  where  he  joined  the 
queen  and  the  prince  of  W^les. 

In  Ireland,  during  thefe  tranfadlions,  the  authority  of 
the  nuncio  prevailed  without  controul  among  all  the  ca- 
tholics ;  and  that  prelate,  by  his  indifcretion  and  info- 
lence,  foon  made  them  repent  of  the  power,  with  which 
they  had  entrufled  him..  Prudent  men  likewife  were 
ienfible  of  the  total  deftrucStion,  which  was  han^ino-  over 
the  nation  from  the  Englifh  parliament,  and  faw  no 
refource  or  fafety  but  in  giving  fupport  to  the  declining 
authority  of  the  king.  The  earl  of  Clanricarde,  a  noble- 
man of.  an  ancient  family,  a  perfon  too  of  merit,  who 
had  ever  preferved  his  loyalty,  was  fenfible  of  the  ruin 
which  threatened  his  countrymen,  and  was  refolved,  if 
polHble,  to  prevent  it.  He  fecretly  formed  a  combina- 
tion among  the  catholics  ;  he  entered  into  a  correfpondence 
with  Inchiquin,  who  preferved  great  authority  over  the 
proteftants  in  Munfter ;  he  attacked  the  nuncio,  whom 
he  chaced  out  of  the  ifland  ;  and  he  fent  to  Paris  a  depu- 
tation, invitinfr  the  lord  lieutenant  to  return  and  take 
pofTeffion  of  his  government. 

Orj.iond,  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  found  the  king-^ 
dom  divided  into  many  fafi;ions,  among  which  either  open 
war  or  fecret  enmity  prevailed.  The  authority  of  the 
Englifh  parliament  was  eflablifhed  in  Dublin,  and  the 
other  tov/ns,  v/hich  he  himfclf  had  delivered  into  their 
hands.      Onerdc  maintained  his  credit  in  Ulftcr ;    and 
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having  entered  into  a  fecret  correfpohdencc  with  the  par^ 
liamentary  generals,  was  more  intent  on  fchemes  for  his 
own  perfonal  fafety  than  anxious  for  the  prefervation  of 
his  country  or  religion.  The  other  Irifh,  divided  between 
their  clergy^  who  were  aVerfe  to  Ormond,  and  their  no- 
bility, who  were  attached  to  him,  were  very  uncertain  in 
their  motions  and  feeble  in  their  meafures.  The  Scots 
in  the  north,  enraged,  as  well  as  their  other  country- 
men, againft  the  ufurpations  of  the  fedarian  army,  pro- 
feffed  their  adherence  to  the  king  ;  but  were  ftill  hindered 
by  many  prejudices  from  entering  into  a  cordial  union 
with  his  lieutenant.  All  thefe  diftrafted  councils  and 
contrary  humors  "checked  the  progrefs  of  Ormondj  and 
enabled  the  parliamentary  forces  in  Ireland  to  maintain 
their  ground  againft  him.  The  republican  fadlion^ 
jneanwhiie,  in  England,  employed  in  fubduing  the  re- 
volted royalifts,  in  reducing  the  parliament  to  fubjedlion^ 
in  the  trial,  condemnation,  and  execution  of  their  fove- 
reign,  totally  hegle£led  the  fupplying  of  Ireland,  and 
allowed  Jones  and  the  forces  in  Dublin  to  remain  in  the 
utmoft  weaknefs  and  neceility.  The  lord  lieutenant, 
though  furrounded  with  difficulties,  neglected  not  the 
favourable  opportunity  of  promoting  the  royal  caufe. 
Having  at  laft  affembled  an  army  of  16,000  men,  he 
advanced  upon  the  parliamentary  garrifons.  Dundalk, 
tvhere  Monk  commanded,  was  delivered  up  by  the  troops, 
v/ho  mutinied  againft  their  governor.  Tredah,  Neury^ 
and  other  forts  were  taken.  Dublin  was  threatened  with 
a  fiege ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  lieutenant  appeared  in  fo 
profperous  a  condition,  that  the  young  king  entertained 
thoughts  of  coming  in  perfon  into  Ireland. 

When  the  Englifh  commonwealth  was  brought  to 
fome  tolerable  fettlement,  men  began  to  caft  their  eyes 
towards  the  neighbouring  ifland.  During  the  conteft  of 
the  two  parties,  the  government  of  Ireland  had  remained 
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•k  great  obje£t  of  intrigue ;  and  the  prefbyterians  endea-  C  HA  P. 
voured  to  obtain  the  lieutenancy  for  Waller,  the  inde-  u„..,,,,_.j 
pendents  for  Lambert.     After  the  execution  of  the  king,      i649' 
Cromwel  himfelf  began  to  afpire  to  a  command,  where 
fo  much  glory,    he  faw,  might  be  won,  and  fo  much 
authority  acquired.      In  his  abfence,    he   took   care  to  isthMarch. 
have  his  name  propofed  to  the  council  q?  ftate  ;  and  both 
friends  and  enemies  concurred  immediately  to  vote  him 
into  that  important  office  :  The  former  fufpedled,  that 
the   matter  had  not  been  propofed   merely  by   chance, 
without  his  own  concurrence ;  the  latter  defired  to  re- 
move him  to  a  diftance,  and  hoped,  during  his  abfence, 
to  gain  the  afcendant  over  Fairfax,  whom  he  had  fo  long 
blinded  by  his  hj^pocritical  profeflions.     Cromwel  him- 
felf, when  informed  of  his  eledion,    feigned  furprize, 
and  pretended  at  firft  to  hefitate  with  regard  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  command.    And  Lambert,  either  deceived 
by  his  diffimulatipn,  or,  in  his  turn,  feigning  to  be  de- 
ceived, ftill  continued,  notwithflanding  this  difappoint- 
ment,  his  friendfliip  and  confiexions  with  Cromwel. 

The  new  lieutenant  immediately  applied  himfelf  with 
his  wonted  vigilance  to  make  preparations  for  his  expedi- 
tion. Many  diforders  in  England  it  behoved  him  pre- 
vioufly  to  compofe..  All  places  were  full  of  danger  and 
inquietude.  Though  men,  aftoniflied  with  the  fuccelTes 
of  the  army,  remained  in  feeming  tranquillity,  fymptoms 
of  the  higheft  difcontent  every  where  appeared.  The 
Englilh,  long  accuftomed  to  a  mild  adminiftration,  and 
unacquainted  with  diflimulation,  could  not  conform  their 
fpeech  and  countenance  to  the  prefent  neceflity,  or  pre- 
tend attachment  to  a  form  of  government,  which  they 
generally  regarded  with  fuch  violent  abhorrence.  It  was 
requifite  to  change  the  magiftracy  of  London,  and  to  de- 
grade, as  well  as  punifh,  the  mayor  and  fome  of  the 
aldermen,  before  the  proclamation  for  the  abolition  of 
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CHAP,  monarchy  could  be  publiflied  in  the  city.  An  engage* 
^_  -  _i  ment  "being  framed  to  fupport  the  comrr.on wealth  without 
^649'  king  or  houfe  of  peers,  the  army  was  v/ith  fome  difficulty 
brought  to  fubfcribe  it  j  but  though  it  was-impofed  upon 
the  reft  of  the  nation  under  fevere  penalties,  no  lefs  than 
putting  all  v.'ho  ref^red  out  of  the  protection  of  law  ;  fuch 
obftinate  reluctance  was  ohfervcd  in  the  people,  that  even 
the  imperious  parliament  was  obliged  to  defift  from  it. 
The  fpirit  of  fanatic! fm,  by  which  tliat  aflembly  had  at 
firft  been  ilrone;ly  fupported,  was  now  turned,  in  a  great 
meafure,  againft  them.  The  pulpits,  being  chiefly  filled 
with  prefbytcrians,  or  difguifed  royalifts,  and  having 
been  long  the  fcene  of  news  and  politics,  could  by  no 
pejpalties  be  reflrained  from  declarations,  unfavourable  to 
the  eftablifhed  government.  Numberlefs  were  the  extra- 
vagances, which  broke  out  among  the  people.  Everard, 
.  ^  disbanded  foldier,  having  preached  that  the  time  was 
now  come  when  the  community  of  goods  vi^ould  be  re- 
newed among  chriftians,  led  out  his  followers  to  take 
poiTeflion  of  the  land  ;  and  being  carried  before  the  ge- 
neral, he  refufed  to  falute  him;  bccaufe  he  was  but  his 
fellow  creature  ''.  What  feemed  more  dangerous :  The 
army  itfelf  was  infecSled  with  like  humours  '.  Though 
the  -levellers  had  for  a  time  been  fupprefied  by  the  auda-. 
cious  fpirit  of  Cromwel,  they  ftill  continued  to  propa- 
gate their  doctrines  among  the  private  men  and  inferior 
officers,  who  pretended  a  right  to  be  confulted,  as  before^ 
mthe  irdminiftration  of  the  commonwealth.  They  now 
pra6ti fed  againft  their  offi.cers  the  fame  leflbn,  which  they 
fiad  been  taught  againft  the  parliament.  They  framed  a 
rcmonftrance,  and  fent  five  agitators  to  prefent  it  to  the 
eeneral  and  council  of  war  ;  Thefe  were  cafhiered  with, 
ignominy  by  fentence  of  a  court  martial.  One  Lockier, 
having  carried  his  -fedition  farther,  was  fcntenced  to  death  ^ 

"WhiUcckCi  .  '  See  note  [G]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

•  but 
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but  this  punlfhment  was  fo  far  from  quelling  the  muti-  C  HA  P. 
nous  fpirit,  that  above  a  thoufand  of  his  companions  \,<iv"^ 
fhowed  their  adherence  to  him,  by  attending  his  funeral,      *649« 

and  wearing  in  their  hats  black  and  fea-green  ribbons  by 

way  of  favours.     About  four  thoufand  aflembled  at  Eur- ^'**"''",    , 

fuppreliedt 

ford  und&r  the  command  of  Thomfon,  a  man  formerly 
condemned  for  fedition  by  a  court-martial,  but  pardoned 
by  the  general.  Colonel  Reynolds,  and  afterwards  Fair-  ^^*y* 
fax  and  Cromwei,  fell  upon  them,  while  unprepared  for 
defence,  and  feduced  by  the  appearance  of  a  treaty. 
Four  hundred  were  taken  prifoners  :  Some  of  them  ca- 
pitally punifhcd  :  The  reft  pardoned  :  And  this  tumul- 
tuous fpirit,  though  it  ftill  lurked  in  the  army,  and 
broke  out  from  time  to  time,  feemed  for  the  prefent  to  be 
fupprefled. 

Petitions,  framed  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  oppofition, 
were  prefented  to  the  parliament  by  lieutenant-colonel 
Lilburn,  the  perfon  who,  for  difperfmg  fcditious  pam- 
phlets, had  formerly  been  treated  with  fuch  feverity  by 
the  ftar-chamber.  His  liberty  was  at  this  time  as  ill  re- 
lifhcd  by  the  parliament,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prifon, 
as  a  promoter  of  fedition  and  diforder  in  the  common- 
wealth. The  women  applied  by  petition  for  his  releafe  ; 
but  were  now  defired  to  mind  their  houfehold  affairs,  and 
leave  the  government  of  the  ftate  to  the  men.  From  all 
■quarters,  the  parliament  was  harraffed  with  petitions  of  a 
very  free  nature,  which  ftrongly  fpoke  the  fenfe  of  the 
nation,  and  proved  how  ardently  all  men  longed  for  the 
reftoration  of  their  laws  and  liberties.  Even  in  a  feaft, 
which  the  city  gave  to  the  parliament  and  council  of 
ftate,  it  was  efteemed  a  requifite  precaution,  if  we  may  ^ 

credit  Walker  and  Dugdale,  to  fwear  all  the  cooks,  that 
they  would  ferve  nothing  but  wholefome  food  to  them.  ■ 

The  parliament  judged  it  neceflary  to  enlarge  the  laws 
'of  high-treafon  beyond   thofe   narrow   bounds,    within 

M  4  which 
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which  they  had  been  confined  during  the  monarchy. 
They  even  comprehended  verbal  offences,  nay  intentions, 
though  they  had  never  appeared  in  any  overt-acSl  againft 
the  ftate.  To  affirm  the  prefent  government  to  be  an 
ufurpation,  to  affert  that  the  parliament  or  council  of 
ftate  w^ere  tyrannical  or  illegal,  to  endeavour  fubverting 
their  authority  or  ftirring  up  fedition  a2;ainft  them  ;  thefe 
offences  were  declared  to  be  high-treafon.  The  power 
of  impriionment,  of  which  the  petition  of  right  had  be- 
reaved the  king,  it  was  now  found  requifite  to  reflore  to 
the  council  of  ftate  j  and  all  the  jails  in  England  were 
filled  with  men  whom  the  jealoufies  and  fears  of  the  rul- 
ing party  had  reprefented  as  dangerous  ^,  The  taxes, 
continued  by  the  new  government,  and  which,  being 
unufual,  were  efteemed  heavy,  encreafed  the  general  ill 
will,  under  which  it  laboured.  Befides  the  cuftoms  and 
cxcife,  ninety  thoufand  pounds  a  month  were  levied  oh 
land  for  the  fubfiftance  of  the  arm.y.  The  fequeftrations 
and  compofitions  of  the  royalifts,  the  fale  of  the  crown 
lands,  and  of  the  dean  and  chapter  lands,  though  they 
yielded  great  fums,  were  not  fufficient  to  fupport  the  vaft 
expences,  and,  as  was  fufpedted,  the  great  depredations^ 
of  the  parliament  and  of  their  creatures  '. 

Amidst  all  thefe  difficulties  and  difturbanqes,  the 
fteddy  mind  of  Cromwel,  without  confufion  or  embar- 
raflrnent,  ftill  purfued  its  purpofe.  While  he  was  col- 
lecting an  army  of  twelve  thoufand  men  in  the  weft  of 
England,  he  fent  to  Ireland,  under  Reynolds  and  Ve- 
nables,  a  reinforcement  of  four  thoufand  horfe  and  foot, 
in  order  to  ftrengthen  Jones,  and  enable  him  to  deferud 
himfelf  againft  the  m^rquefs  of  Ormond,  who  lay  at  Fin<^ 
glafs,  and  was  making  preparations  for  the  attack  of 
Dublin.     Inchiquin,  with  a  feparate  body,  having  taken 

k  Hiftory  pf  Independency,  part  11,  1  Par!..  Hiitoiy,  vol.  xIjj* 
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Tredah  and  Dundalk,  gave  a  defeat  to  Ofrarrell  who  CHAP, 
ferved  under  Oneal,  and  to  young  Coot  who  commanded  ^^ ,__._; 
Tome  parliamentary    forces.      After   he   had  joined  his      »^'49' 
troops  to  the  main  army,  with  whom,  for  fome  time,  he 
remained   united,    Ormond  pafTed  the   river  LifFy,   and  -, 

took  poft  at  Rathmincs,  two  miles  from  Dublin,  with  a 
view  of  commencing  the  fiege  of  that  city.  Iq  order  tQ 
cut  oft'  all  farther  fupply  from  Jones,  he  had  begun  the 
reparation  of  an  old  fort,  which  lay  at  the  gates  of  Dub- 
lin J  and  being  exhaufted  with  continual  fatigue  for  fome 
days,  he  had  retired  to  reft,  aftpr  leaving  orders  t9  keep 
his  forces  under  arms.  He  was  fuddenly  awaked  with  ai  Aygu^ 
the  noifc  of  firing ;  and  ftarting  from  his  bed,  faw  every 
thing  already  in  tumult  and  confufion.  Jones,  an  excel- 
lent officer,  formerly  a  lawyer,  had  fallied  out  with  the 
reinforcement  nev/ly  arrived  ;  and  attacking  the  party 
employed  in  repairing  the  fort,  he  totally  routed  them, 
purfued  the  advantage,  and  fell  in  with  the  army,  which 
had  negle61:ed  Ormond's  orders.  Thefe  he  foon  threw 
into  diforder ;  put  them  to  flight,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
effbrts  of  the  lord  lieutenant ;  chaced  them  off  the  field ; 
feized  all  their  tents,  baggage,  ammunition  ;  and  returned  Siege  of 
victorious  to  I)ublin,  after  killing  four  thoufand  men,  j-Jfed,'* 
and  taking  above  two  thoufand  prifoners  '". 

This  lofs,  which  threw  fome  blemifli  on  the  military 
chara(Sler  of  Ormond,  was  irreparable  to  the  royal  caufe. 
That  numerous  army,  which,  with  fo  much  pains  and 
difficulty,  the  lord  lieutenant  had  been  colleding  for 
more  than  a  year,  v^as  difper(ed  in  a  moment,  Cromwel 
foon  after  arrived  in  Dublin,  where  he  was  welcomed 
with  ftiouts  and  rejoicings.  He  haftened  to  Tredah, 
That  town  was  well  fortified  :  Ormond  had  thrown  into 
it  a  good  garrifon  of  three  thoufand  men,  under  Sir  Ar- 
thur Afton,  an  officer  of  reputation.     He  expeded  th^t 

m  Pari,  Hift,  vol,  xi;?,  p.  165, 
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p  HAP.  Tredah,  lying  in  the  ncighbouihood  of  Dublin,  would 

^,_,_^^_^   firft  be  attempted  ,by  Cromwel,  and  he  was  defirous  to 

3643.       employ  the  enemy  fome  time  in  that  fiege,  while  he  him- 

felf  Ihoukl  repair  his  broken  forces.     But  Cromwel  knew 

the  importance  of  difpatch.     Having  made  a  breach,  he 

September,    ordered  a  general  affault.     Though  twice  repulfed  with 

fiormcd.       ^"^^Sj  ^^  renewed  the  attack,    and  himfelf,  along  with 

Ireton,  led  on  his  men.     All  oppofition  was  overboxne 

by  the  furious  valour  of  the  troops.     The  town  was  taken 

ifword  In  hand  ;  and  orders  being  iffued  to  give  no  quarter, 

a  cruel  daughter  was  made  of  the  garrifon.     Even  a  few, 

who  were  faved   by  the  foldiers,    fatiated   with    blood, 

were  next  day  miferably  butchered  by  orders  from  the 

general.     One  pcrfon  alone  of  the  garrifon  efcaped  to  be 

a  mefiengcr  of  this  univerfal  havoc  and  deflruction. 

Cromwel  pretended  to  retaliate  by  this  fevere  execu« 
ition  the  cruelty  of  the  Irifli  maflacrc  :  But  he  well  knew, 
that  almoft  the  whole  garrifon  was  Englifli ;  and  his  juf- 
tice  was  only  a  barbarous  policy,  in  order  to  terrify  all 
other  garrifons  from  refiftance.  His  policy,  however, 
had  the  deHred  cfFeft.  Having  led  the  army  without 
'delay  to  Wexford,  he  began  to  batter  the  town.  The 
'raiiifou  afLcr  a  flight  defence  offered  to  capitulate ;  but 
before  they  obtained  a  ceflation,  they  imprudently  ne- 
glected their  guards;  and  the  Englifh  army  rufhed  in 
upon  them.  The  fame  fe verity  was  cxercifed  as  at 
■Tredah. 

Every  town,  before  which  Cromwel  prefented  him- 
felf, now  opened  its  gates  without  refif:ancc.  Rofs, 
though  ftrongly  garrifoned,  was  furrendered  by  lord 
OStoUr,  TafFe.  Having  taken  Eflionage ;  Cromwel  threw  a 
bridge  over  the  Barrow,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
Paffage  and  Carrie.  Owen  Oneal  fubmitted  at  difcre- 
tion,  and  foon  after  died.  The  Englifh  had  no  farther 
"difficulties  to  encounter  but  ^Yhat  arofe  from  fatigue  and 

the 
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the  advanced  feafon.     Fluxes  and  contagious  diftcmpers  C  H  A  P^ 
creeped   in  among  the  foldiers,   who  periihed  in  great ._  .^1  _| 
numbers.     Jones  himfelf,  the  brave  governor  of  Dublin,      *^49« 
died  at  Wexford.      And  Cromwel  had.  fo  far  adv?inced 
with  his  decayed  army,  that  he  began  to  find  it  difficult, 
either  to  fubfift  in  the  enemies  country,  or  retreat  to  his 
own  garrifons.     But  whilahe  was  in  thefe  ftraits,  Corke, 
kinfale,^  and  all  the  Engiifti  garrifons  in  Munfter  deferted  November? 
to  him,  and  opening  their  gates  refolved  to  fnare  the  for- 
tunes of  their  viclorious  countrymen. 

This  defertion  of  the  Englifti  put  an  end  to  Ormond's 
authority,  which  v/as  already  much  diminifhed  by  the 
misfortunes  of  Dublin,  Tiedah  and  Wexford,  The 
Irifli,  a£luated  by  national  and  religious  prejudices,  could 
no  longer  be  kept  in  obedience  by  a  proteftant  governor, 
who  was  fo  unfuccefsful  in  all  his  enterprizes.  The 
clergy  renewed  their  excommunications  againft  him  and 
hss  adherents,  and  added  the  terrors  of  fupcrftition  to 
thofe  which  arofe  from  a  victorious  enemy.  Cromwel 
having  received  a  reinforcement  from  England,  again 
took  the  field  early  in  the  fpring.  After  a  fiege,  he  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  Kilkenny,  the  only  place  where  he  met 
with  any  vigorous  refiftance.  The  whole  frame  of  the 
Irilh  union  being  in  a  manner  diflblved,  Ormond,  foon 
after,  left  the  ifland,  and  delegated  his  authority  to  Clan- 
ricarde,  who  found  afl'airs  fo  defperate  as  to  admit  of  no 
remedy.  The  Irifli  were  glad  to  embrace  banilhment  as 
a  refuge.  Above  40,000  men  paffed  into  foreign  fervice  ; 
and  Cromv/el,  well-pleafed  to  free  the  ifland  from  ene- 
mies, who  never  could  be  cordially  reconciled  to  the 
Englifh,  gave  them  full  liberty  and  leifure  for  their  em- 
barkation. 

While  Cromwel  proceeded  v.-ith  fuch  uninterrupted 
fuccefs  in  Ireland,  which  in  the  fpace  of  nine  months  he 
bad  almoft  entirely  fubdued,  fortun?  was  preparing  for 
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him  a  new  fcene  of  viftory  and  triumph  in  Scotland. 
Charles  was  at  the  Hague,  when  Sir  Jofeph  Douglas 
*H9'  brought  him  intelligence,  that  he  was  proclaimed  king 
by  the  Scottixh  parliament.  At  the  fam.e  time,  Douglas 
informed  him  of  the  hard  conditions  annexed  to  the  pro- 
clamation, and  damped  extremely  that  joy,  which  might 
arife  from  his  being  recognized  fovereign  in  one  of  his 
kingdoms.  Charles  too  confidcred,  that  thofe  who  pre- 
tended to  acknowledge  his  title,  v/cre  at  that  very  time  in 
attual  rebellion  againft  his  family,  and  would  be  fure  to 
intruft  very  little  authority  in  his  hands,  and  fcarcely 
would  afford  him  pcrfonal  liberty  and  fecurity.  As  the 
profpedl  of  affairs  in  Ireland  was  at  that  time  not  unpro- 
mifmg,  he  intended  rather  to  try  his  fortune  in  that  king- 
dom, from  which  he  expected  more  dutiful  fubmiffion 
and  obedience. 

Meanwhile  he  found  it  expedient  to  depart  from,, 
Holland.  The  people  in  the  United  Provinces  were 
much  attached  to  his  interefts.  Befides  his  connexion 
with  the  family  of  Orange,  which  was  extremely  beloved 
by  the  populace,  all  men  regarded  with  compaflion  his 
helplefs  condition,  and  cxprcfled  the  greatefl:  abhorrence 
a2;ainfl:  the  murder  of  his  father  ;  a  deed,  to  which  nOr- 
thins,  they  thought,  but  the  rage  of  fanaticifm  and  fac- 
tion could  have  impelled  the  parliament.  But  though 
the  public  in  general  bore  great  favour  to  the  king,  the 
States  were  uneafy  at  his  prefence.  They  dreaded  the 
parliament,  fo  formidable  by  their  power,  and  fo  prof- 
perous  in  all  their  enterprizes.  They  apprehended  the 
moft  precipitate  rcfolutions  from  men  of  fuch  violent  and 
hauo-hty  difpofitions.  And  after  the  murder  of  Doriflau?^, 
they  found  it  ftill  more  neceflary  to  fatisfy  the  Englifli 
commonwealth,  by  removing  the  king  to  a  diftance  from 
them, 

DORISLAUS^ 
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DoRistAUS,  though  a  native  of  Holland,  had  lived  CHAP, 
long  in  England  ;  and  being  employed  as  ainitant  to  the  ^_^^L.j 
hi"-h  court  of  jiiftice,  which  condemned   the  late  king,      ^^jq, 
he  had  rifen  to  great  credit  and  favour  with  the  ruling 
party.     They  fent  him  envoy  to  Holland  ;  but  no  fooner 
had  he  arrived  at  the  Hague,  than  he  was  fet  upon  by 
fome  royaliftsj    chiefly  retainers    to   Montrofe.      They 
ruflied  into  the  room,  where  he  was  fitting  with  fomc 
company  ;  dragged  him  from  the  table ;  put  him  to  death 
as  the  firft  vi<5lim  to  their  murdered  fovereign  ;  very  lei- 
furely  and  peaceably  feparated  themfelvesj   and   though 
orders  were  ifl'ued  by  the  magiftrates  to  arreft  them,  thefe 
were  executed  with  fuch  flownefs  and  reluctance,  that  the 
criminals  had,  all  of  them,  the  opportunity  of  making 
their  efcape. 

Charles,  having  pafled  fome  time  at  Paris,  where 
no  afliftance  was  given  him,  and  even  few  civilities  were 
paid  him,  made  his  retreat  into  Jerfey,  where  his  autho- 
rity was  ftill  acknowledged.  Here,  Winram,  laird  of 
Liberton,  came  to  him  as  deputy  from  the  committee  of 
eftates  in  Scotland',  and  informed  him  of  the  conditions, 
to  which  he  muft  neceflarily  fubmit  before  he  could  be 
admitted  to  the  exercife  of  his  authority.  Conditions 
more  fevere  were  never  impofed  by  fubje(5ts  upon  their 
fovereign  ;  but  as  the  affairs  of  Ireland  began  extremely 
to  decline,  and  the  king  found  it  no  longer  fafe  to  ven- 
ture himfelf  in  that  ifland,  he  gave  a  civil  anfwertoWm- 
ram,  and  defired  commiflioners  to  meet  him  at  Breda,  in 
order  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  regard  to  thefe  condi- 
tionSi 

The  earls  of  Caffilis  and  Lothian,  the  lord  Burley,  Covenant- 
the  laird  of  Liberton  and  other  commiflioners  arrived  at  ^"* 
Breda ;  but  without  any  power  of  treating :    The  king 
muft  fubmit  without  referve  to  the  terms  impofed  upon 
him.     The  terms  were,  that  he  ihould  iflue  a  proclama- 
tion. 
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CHAP,  tion,  banifliing  from  court  all  excommunicated  perfons^ 
V^^-yAw  that  is,  all  thofe,  who,  either  under  Hamilton  or  Mon- 
jtfjo.  trofe,  had  ventured  their  lives  for  his  family  ;  that  no 
Englifli  fubjecl,  who  had  ferved  againfl  the  parliament^ 
fhoald  be  allowed  to  approach  him  ;  that  he  fhould  bind 
himfelf  by  his  royal  promife  to  take  the  Covenant;  that  he 
fhould  ratify  all  adis  of  parliament,  by  v/hichpx'-efbytcrian 
government,  the  dire6tory  of  worfhip,  the  confemon  of 
faith  and  the  catechifm  wereeftablifhed  ;  and  that  in  civil 
affairs  he  fhould  conform  himfelf  entirely  to  the  diredliort 
of  parliament  and  in  ecclcfiaftical  to  that  of  the  affembly* 
Thefe  propofals,  the  commiflioners,  after  paffing  fome 
time  in  fermons  and  prayers,  in  order  to  exprefs  the  more 
determined  refolutionj  very  folemnly  delivered  to  th^ 
king. 

The  king's  friends  were  divided  with  regard  to  the 
part,  which  he  fhould  acl  in  this  critical  conj unfture. 
Moil:  of  his  Englifht  counfellors  difTuaded  him  from  ac- 
cepting conditions,  fo  difadvantagcous  and  diilionourablc* 
They  faid,  that  the  men,  who  now  governed  Scotland, 
were  the  moft  furious  and  bigotted  of  that  party,  whichj 
notwithflanding  his  gentle  government,  had  firfl  excited 
a  rebellion  againfi:  the  late  king  ;  after  the  mofl  unlimited 
conceffions,  had  renewed  their  rebellion,  and  flopped  the 
progrefs  of  his  victories  in  England ;  and  after  he  had 
entrufted  his  perfon  to  them  in  his  uttcrmoil  diflrefs,  had 
bafely  fold  him,  together  with  their  own  honour,  to  his 
barbarous  enemies :  That  they  had  as  yet  fliown  no  marks 
of  repentance,  and  even  in  the  terms,  which  they  now 
propofed,  difplayed  the  fame  antimonarchical  principles, 
and  the  fame  jealoufy  of  their  fovereign,  by  which  they 
had  ever  been  aftuated  :  That  nothing  could  be  more 
difhonourable,  than  that  the  king,  in  his  firfl  enterprize, 
fhould  facrificc,  merely  for  the  empty  name  of  royalty, 
thofe  principles,  for  which  his  father  had  died  a  martyr. 
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&hd  in  which  he  himfelf  had  been  ftri^llv  educated :  That  CHAP, 

by  this  hypocrify  he  might  lofe  the  royalifts,  who  alone  i_  '  1    ^ 

were  fincerely  attached  to  him  j  but  liever  would  gain  the      ^^^^« 

prefbyterians,    who  were  averfe  to  his  family  and  his 

caufe,  and  would  afcribd  his  compliance  merely  to  policy 

and  neceffity :  That  the  Scots  had  refufed  to  give  him  any 

aflurances  of  their  intending  to  refrore  him  to  the  throne 

of  England  :    and  could  they  even  be  eno-aeed  to  make 

iuch  an  attempt,  it  had  fufficientlyaffjeai-ed,  by  the  event 

i)f  Hamilton's  engagement,  hoy/  ungual  their  force  was 

to  fo  great  an  enterprize:  That  on  the  firfi:  check,  which 

they  fhould  receive,  Argyle  and  his  partizans  would  lay 

hold  of  the  quickefi  expedient  for  reconciling  themfelves 

to  the  Engli'fh  parliament,  and  would  betray  the  king,  as 

they  had  done  his  father,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  : 

And  that,  however  defperate  the  royal  caufe,  it  muft  ftill 

be  regarded  as  highly  imprudent  in  the  king  to  make  a 

facrifice  of  his  honour ;  where  the  {die  purchafe  was  to 

Endanger  his  life  or  liberty. 

The  earl  of  Laneric,  now  duke  of  Hamilton,  the' 
earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  others  of  that  party,  who  had 
been  banifhed  their  country  for  the  late  engagement, 
were  then  with  the  king;  and  being  defirous  of  returning 
home  in  his  fetinue,  they  joined  the  opinion  of  the  yoang 
duke  of  Buckingham^  and  earneftly  preffed  him  to  fubmit 
to  the  conditions  required  of  him.  It  was  urged,  that 
nothing  would  more  gratify  the  king's  enemies  than  to 
fee  him  fall  into  the  fnare  laid  for  him,  and  by  fo  fcru- 
pulous  a  nicety,  leave  the  pofTeflion  of  his  dominions  to 
thofe  who  defired  but  a  pretence  for  excluding  him :  That 
Argyle,  not  daring  fo  far  to  oppofe  the  bent  of  the  natiori 
as  to  throw  off  all  allej^iance  to  his  fovereio;n,  had  em- 
braced  this  expedient,  by  which  he  hoped  to  make  Charles 
dethrone  himfelf,  and  refufe  a  kingdom,  which  was  of- 
fered him  :   That  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  fame 

national 
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national  fpirit,  affifted  by  Hamilton  and  his  party,  would 
rife  ftill  higher  in  favour  of  their  prince  after  he  had  en- 
.1650.  trufted  himfelf  to  their  fidelity,  and  would  much  abate 
the  rigor  of  the  conditions,  now  impofed  upon  him  : 
That  whatever  might  be  the  prefent  intentions  of  the 
ruling  party,  they  muft  unavoidably  be  engaged  in  a  war 
with  England,  and  mii ft  accept  the  afliftance  of  the  king's 
friends  of  all  parties j  in  order  to  fupport  themfelves  againft 
a  power,  fo  much  fuperior :  That  how  much  foever  a 
fleddy,  uniform  conduct  might  have  been  fuitable  to  the 
advanced  age,  and  ftricl  engagements  of  the  late  king,  no 
one  would  throw  any  blame  on  a  young  prince  for  com- 
plying with  conditions,  which  neceflity  had  extorted  from 
him  :  That  even  the  rigour  of  thofe  principles,  profefTed 
by  his  father,  though  v/ith  fome  it  had  exalted  his  charac- 
ter, had  been  extremely  prejudicial  to  his  intereft  ;  nor 
could  anything  be  moreferviceable  to  the  royal  caufe  than 
to  give  all  parties  room  to  hope  for  more  equal  and  more 
indulgent  maxims  of  government :  And  that  where  affairs 
were  reduced  to  fo  defperate  a  fituation,  dangers  ought 
little  to  be  regarded  ;  and  the  king's  honour  lay  rather  in 
fliowing  fome  early  fyniptoms  of  courage  and  activity, 
than  in  choofing  llri<5lly  a  party  among  theological  contro- 
verfies,  with  which,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  he  was,  as 
yet,  very  little  acquainted. 

These  arguments,  feconded  by  the  advice  of  the  queen 
and  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  king's  brother  in  law, 
who  both  of  them  efteemed  it  ridiculous  to  refufe  a  king- 
dom, merely  from  regard  to  epifcopacy,  had  great  influence 
on  Charles.  But  what  chiefly  determined  him  to  comply 
was  the  account  brought  him  of  the  fate  of  Montrofe, 
who,  with  all  the  circumftances  of  rage  and  contumely, 
had  been  put  to  death  by  his  zealous  countrymen.  Though 
•in  this  inftance  the  king  faw  more  evidently  the  furious 
fpirit,  by  which  tlie  Scots  were  aduated,  he  had  now  no 

farther 
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farther  refource,  and  was  obliged  to  grant  whatever  was 
demanded  of  him. 

Montrose,  having  laid  down  his  arms  at  the  com-  ^^S°' 
mand  of  the  late  king,  had  retired  into  France,  and, 
contrary  to  his  natural  difpofition,  had  lived  for  fome 
time  unadiive  at  Paris.  He  there  became  acquainted 
with  the  famous  cardinal  de  Retz;  and  that  penetrating 
judge  celebrates  him  in  his  memoirs  as  one  of  thofe  he- 
roes, of  whom  there  are  no  longer  any  remains  in  the 
world,  and  who  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  Plutarch, 
Defirous  of  improving  his  martial  genius,  he  took  a  jour- 
ney to  Germany,  was  careffed  by  the  emperor,  received 
the  rank  of  marefohal,  and  propofed  to  levy  a  regiment 
for  the  imperial  fervice.  While  employed  for  that  pur- 
pofe  in  the  low  countries,  he  heard  of  the  tragical  death 
of  the  king  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  received  from  his  young 
mafter  a  renewal  of  his  commiflion  of  captain  general  in 
Scotland  ".  His  ardent  and  daring  fpirit  needed  but  this 
authority  to  put  him  in  adtion.  He  gathered  followers  in 
Holland  and  the  north  of  Germany,  whom  his  great  re- 
putation allured  to  him.  The  king  of  Denmark  and 
duke  of  Holftein  fent  him  fome  fmall  fupplies  of  money  : 
The  queen  of  Sweden  furnished  him  with  arms  :  The 
prince  of  Orange  with  fliips  :  And  Montrofe,  haftening 
his  enterprize,  left  the  king's  agreement  with  the  Scots 
fhould  make  him  revoke  his  commiflion,  fet  out  for  the 
Orkneys  with  about  500  men,  moft  of  them  Germans. 
Thefe  were  all  the  preparations,  which  he  could  make 
againft  a  kingdom,  fettled  in  domcftic  peace,  fupported 
by  a  difciplined  army,  fully  apprized  of  his  enterprize, 
and  prepared  againft  him.  Some  of  his  retainers  having 
told  him  of  a  prophefy,  that  to  him  and  hhn  alone  It  was 
referved  to  rejlorc  the  kir.g^s  authority  in  all  his  dgtmnions ; 
he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  fuggcftions,  which^  hov/evcr  ill 

n  Burnet,  Cl.-rendojj, 
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CHAP,  grounded  or  improbable,  were  fo  conformable  to  his  own 
x,,,,^,^,,^^   magnanimous  difpofition. 
1650.  fjg  armed  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys^ 

though  an  unwarlike  people,  and  carried  them  over  with 
him  to  Caithnefi ;  hoping,  that  the  general  affeftion  ta 
the  king's  fervice,  and  the  fame  of  his  former  exploits, 
would  make  the  Highlanders  flock  to  his  ftandard»     But- 
all  men  were  now  harraficd  and  fatigued  with  wars  and 
diforders  :  Manyofthofe,  who  formerly  adhei'ed  to  him, 
had  been  feverely  punifhed  by  the  covenanters  :  And  no 
profpe<St  of  fuccefs  was  entertained  in   oppofition  to  fo 
great  a  force  as  was  drawn  together  againft  him.     But 
hov^'ever  weak  Montrofe's  army,    the   memory  of  paft 
events  ftruck  a  great  terror  into  the  committee  of  eftates. 
They  immediately  ordered  Lefley  and  Holborne  to  march 
againft  him  with  an  army  of  4G00  men.      Strahan  was 
fent  before  with  a  body  of  cavalry  to  check  his  progrefs. 
He  fell  unexpectedly  on  Montrofe,  who  had  no  horfe  to 
bring  him  intelligence.     The  royalifl:s  were  put  to  flight ; 
all  of  them  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners ;    and  Mon- 
trofe himfelf,  having  put  on  the  difguife  of  a  peafant, 
Montrofe      was  perfidioufly  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies^. 
IbnT  ^"'     ^y  ^  ^Jis"^>  ^o  whom  he  had  entrufted  his  perfon. 

All  the  infolence,  which  fuccefs  can  produce  in  un- 
generous minds,  was  exercifed  by  the  covenanters  againft 
Montrofe,  whom  they  fo  much  hated  and  fo  much 
dreaded.  Theological  antipathy  farther  encreafed  their 
indignities  towards  a  perfon,  whom  they  regarded  as  im- 
pious on  account  of  the  excommunication,  which  had 
been  pronounced  againft  him.  Lefley  led  him  about  for 
feveral  days  in  the  fame  low  habit,  under  which  he  had 
difguifed  himfelf.  The  vulgar,,  wherever  he  pafl'ed,  were 
inftigated  to  reproach  and  vilify  him.  When  he  came  to 
Edinburgh,  every  circumftance  of  elaborate  rage  and  in- 
fills V/as  put  la  practice  by  order  of  the  parliament.     At 

th^ 
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the  eaftern  gate  of  the  city,  he  was  met  by  the  magi-  CHAP, 
Urates,  and  put  into  a  new  cart,  purpoi'  iy  made  Vvith  a  ^   _    '  ^ 
high  chair  or  bench,  where  he  was  placed,  that  the  peo-      1650. 
pie  might  have  a  full  view  of  him.     He  was  bound  with 
a  cord,  drawn  over  his  breaft  and  fhoulders,  and  faftened 
through  holes  made  in  the  cart.     The  hangman   then 
took  ofF  the  hat  of  the  noble  prifoner,   and  roJe  himfelf 
before  the  cart  in  his  livery,  and  with  his  bonnet  on  ; 
the  other  officers,  who  were  taken  prifoners  with  the 
marquefs,  walking  two  and  two  before  them. 

The  populace,  more  generous  and  humane,  when  they 
faw  fo  mighty  a  change  of  fortune  in  this  great  man,  fo 
lately  their  dread  and  terror,  into  whofe  hands  the  m.agi- 
ftrates,  a  few  years  before,  had  delivered  on  their  knees 
the  keys  of  the  city,  were  ftruck  with  compafTion,  and 
viewed  him  with  iilent  tears  and  admiration.  The 
preachers,  next  Sunday,  exclaimed  againft  this  move- 
.  ment  of  rebel  nature,  as  they  termed  it  j  and  reproached 
the  people  with  their  profane  tendernefs  towards  the 
capital  enemy  of  piety  and  religion. 

When  he  was  carried  before  the  parliament,  which 
was  then  fitting,  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  in  a  violent 
declamation,  reproached  him  with  the  breach  of  the  na- 
tional covenant,  which  he  had  fubfcribed  ;  his  rebellion 
againft  God,  the  king,  and  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  many 
horrible  murders,  treafons,  and  impieties,  ror  which  he 
was  now  to  be  brought  to  condign  punifhment.  Mon- 
trofe  in  his  anfwer  maintained  the  fame  fuperiority  above 
his  enemies,  to  which,  by  his  fame  and  great  afdons,  as 
well  as  by  the  confcience  of  a  good  caufe,  he  was  juftly 
entitled.  He  told  the  parliament,  that,  fince  the  king, 
■as  he  was  informed,  had  fo  far  avowed  their  authorirv  as 
to  enter  into  treaty  with  them,  he  now  appeared  unco- 
vered before  their  tribunal ;  a  refpecl,  v/hich,  v/hile  they 

i>f   '2.  flood 
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flood  in  open  defiance  to  their  fovereign,  they  would  ill 
vain  have    required   of  him.      That  he  acknowledged, 
i^so.       vv^ith  infinite  fhame  and  remorfe,  the  errors  of  his  early 
condutfl,  when  their  plaufible  pretences  had  feduced  him 
to  tread  with  them  the  paths  of  rebellion,  and  bear  arms 
a"-ainft  his  prince  and  country.     That  his  following  fer- 
vices,  he  hoped,  had  fufficiently  teftified  his  repentance  ; 
and  his  death  would  nov/  atone  for  that  guilt,  the  only 
one  v>'ith  which  he  could  juftly  reproach  himfelf.     That 
in  all  his  warlike  enterprizes  he  was  warranted  by  that 
commif!icn,  which   he  had  received  from  his  and  their 
mafter,  againft  whofe  lawful  authority  they  had  eredled 
their  ftandard.     That  to  venture  his  life  for  his  fovereign 
was   the  leaft  part  of  his  merit :    He  had  even  thrown 
dov/n  his  arms  in  obedience  to  the  facred  commands  of 
the  king ;  and  had  refigned  to  them  the  victory,  which, 
in  defiance  of  all  their  efforts,  he  was  flill  enabled  to  dif- 
pute  with  them.     That  no  blood  had  ever  been  fhed  by 
him  but  in  the  field  of  battle  j  and  many  perfons  were 
now  in  his  eye,  many  now  dared  to  pronounce  fentence 
of  death  upon  him,  whofe  life,  forfeited  by  the  laws  of 
war,  he  had  formerly  faved  from  the  fury  of  the  foldiers. 
That  he  v/a:  forry  to  find  no  better  teflimony  of  their  re- 
turn to  allegiance  than  the  murder  of  fo  faithful  a  fub- 
jedt,  in  whofe  death  the  king's  commiflion  muft  be,  at 
once,  fo  hic!;:i!y  injured  and  affronted.     That  as  to  him- 
felf, taey  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  vilify  and  degrade 
him  by  ail  their  fludied  indignities  :    The  juftice  of  his 
C'.iufe,  he  knew,  would  ennoble  any  fortune  ;    nor  had 
he  other  aiS:6tion  than  to  fee  the  authority  of  his  prince, 
with  v/hich  he  was  invefted,  treated  with  fo  much  igno- 
miny.    And  that  he  now  joyfully  followed,  by  a  like 
Tinjufl  fentence,  his  late  fovereign  j  and  fhould  be  happy, 
if,  in  his  future  deftiny,  he  could  follow  him  to  the  fame 

blifsful 
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blifsful  manfions,  where  his  piety  and  humane  virtues  ^  "^  ^^ 
had  already,  without  doubt,  fecured  him  an  eternal  re-  < —  — » 
compence.  '  ^'^' 

Montrose's  fcntence  was  next  pronounced  againft 
him,  *' That  he,  James  Graham"  (tor  this  Avas  the  only- 
name  they  vouchfafed  to  give  him)  "  fhould  next  day  be 
"  carried  to  Edinbiirj/h  crofs,  and  there  be  hanged  on  a 
"  gibbet,  thirty  feet  high,  for  the  fpace  of  thiee  hours  : 
"  Then  be  taken  down,  his  head  b-  cut  off  upon  a  fcaf- 
"  fold,  and  affixed  to  the  prifon  :  His  legs  and  arms  be 
"  -ftuck  up  on  the  four  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom  :  His 
*'  body  be  buried  in  the  place  appropriated  for  common 
*'  malefadors  -,  except  the  church,  upon  his  repentance, 
*'  fliould  take  ofFhis  excommunication." 

The  clergy,  hoping,  that  the  terrors  of  immediate 
death  had  now  given  them  an  advantage  over  their  ene- 
my, flocked  about  him,  and  infulted  over  his  fallen  for-v 
tunes.  They  pronounced  his  damnation,  and  aflured 
him,  that  the  judgment,  which  he  was  fo  foon  to  fuffer, 
would  prove  but  an  eafy  prologue  to  that  which  he  muft 
undergo  hereafter.  They  next  offered  to  pray  with  him  : 
But  he  v/as  too  well  acquainted  with  thofe  forms  of  im- 
precation, which  they  called  prayers.  "  Lord,  vouch- 
*'  fafe  yet  to  touch  the  obdurate  heart  of  this  proud  in- 
**  corrigible  finner ;  this  wicked,  perjured,  traiterous, 
*'  and  profane  pcrfon,  who  refufes  to  hearken  to  the 
*'  voice  of  thy  church."  Such  were  the  petitions, 
which,  he  expected,  they  would,  according  to  cuftom, 
offer  up  for  him.  He  told  them,  that  they  were  a  raife- 
rably  deluded  and  deluding  people  ;  and  would  fhortly 
bring  their  country  under  the  moft  infupportable  fervi- 
tude,  to  which  any  nation  had  ever  been  reduced.  *'  For 
"  my  part,"  added  he,  "  I  am  much  prouder  to  have 
. "  my  head  affixed  to  the  place,  where  it  is  fentenced  to 
*'  ftand,  than  to  have  my  picture  hang  in  the  king's 
N  3  •'  bed- 
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C  FT  A  p.  "  bed-chamber.     So  far  from  being  forry,  that  my  legs 

i^^^^Ji.,^  "  and  arms  are  to  be  fcnt  to  four  cities  of  the  kingdom ; 
1653.  "  I  wiih  I  had  limbs  enow  to  be  difperfed  into  all  the 
"  cities  of  Chridendom,  there  to  remain  as  teftimonies 
"  ill  favour  of  the  tauie,  for  which  I  fufFer."  This 
fentiment,  that  very  evening,  while  in  prifon,  he  threw 
into  verfe.  The  poem  remains  ;  a  fignal  monum.ent  of 
his  heroic  f]oirit,  and  no  dcfpicable  proof  of  his  poetical 
genius. 

lift  May.  Now  was  led  forth,  amidft  the  infults  of  his  enemies 
and  the  teors  of  the  people,  this  man  of  illuftrious  birth 
and  of  the  greateft  renown  in  the  nation,  to  fufFer,  for 
his  ud'V.  ring  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  rights  of 
his  lovcrcign,  the  ignom.inious  death  dcftincd  to  the 
meanefl  malefactor.  Every  attempt,  which  the  infolcnce 
of  the  governing  party  had  made  to  fubdue  his  fpirit,  had 
hitherto  j.rovcd  fruitlefs  ;  They  made  yet  one  eft'ort 
more,  in  this  lalt  and  melancholy  fcene,  when  all  en- 
mity, arifing  from  motives  merely  human,  is  commonly 
foftened  and  difarmcd.  The  executioner  brought  that 
book,  which  had  been  publifhed  in  elegant  Latin  of  his 
great  military  atfions,  and  tied  it  by  a  cord  about  his 
neck.  Montrofe  fmiJed  at  this  new  inftance  of  their 
malice.  He  thanked  them,  however,  for  their  offic'ous 
zeal  J  and  faid,  that  he  bore  this  teflimony  of  his  bravery 
and  loyalty  witli  more  pride  than  he  had  ^'cr  worne  the 
garter.  Having  aiked,  whether  they  had  any  m.ore  in- 
dignities to  put  upon  him,   and  renewing  feme  devout 

Ex3cuted.  ejaculations,  he  patiently  endured  the  laft  ad  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner. 

Thus  periftied,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
the  gallant  m.arquefs  of  Montrofe  ;  the  man  whofe  mili- 
tary genius,  both  by  valour  and  conduct,  had  {hone  forth 
beyond  any,  which,  during  thefe  civil  diforders,  had  ap- 
peared in  the  three  kingdoms.     The  finer  arts  too,  he 

had. 
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had,  in  his  youth,  fuccefsfully  cultivated  ;  and  whatever  CHAP. 
was  fublime,  elegant,  or  noble  touched  his  great  foul,  t    _  _1  _; 
Nor  was  he  infenfible  to  the  pleafures  either  of  fociety  or      »^5°* 
of  love.     Something,  hov.^ever,  of  the  vajl  2ind  iml'oujided 
charadlerized  his  actions  and  deportment ;   and  it  was 
merely  by  an  heroic  effort  of  duty,  that  he  brought  his 
mind,  impatient  of  fuperiority,  and  even  of  equalitv,  to 
pay  fuch  unlimited  fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  his  fovereign. 

The  vengeance  of  the  covenanters  was  not  fatisfied  with 
Montrofc's  execution.  Urrey,  whofc  inconilancy  now 
led  him  to  take  part  with  the  king,  fuffered  about  the 
fame  time:  Spotifwood  ofDaerfie,  a  youth  of  eighteen. 
Sir  Francis  Hay  of  Dalgetie,  and  colonel  Sibbald,  all  of 
them  men  of  birth  and  character,  underwent  a  like  fate. 
The fe  were  taken  prifoners  with  Montrofe.  The  mar- 
<juefs  of  Huntley,  about  a  year  before,  had  alfo  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  fcverity  of  the  covenanters. 

The  paft  fcene  difplays  in  a  full  light  the  barbarity  of 
this  theological  faction  :  The  fequel  will  fufficiently  dif- 
play  their  abfurdity. 

The  king,  in  confequence  of  his  agreement  with  the  23d  Jims. 
commiflioners  of  Scotland,    fet  fail   for   that  country  j 
and  being  efcorted  by  kven  Dutch  fhips  of  war,  who 
tvere  fent  to  guard  the  herring  fifhery,  he  arrived  in  the 
frith  of  Cromarty.     Before  he  was  permitted  to  land,  he 
was  required  to  fign  the  covenant ;  and  many  fermons 
and  ledures  were  made  him,  exhorting  him  to  perfevere 
in  that  holy  confederacy  °.   Hamilton,  Lauderdale,  Dum-  Covenant- 
fermling,  and  other  noblemen  of  that  fadlion  whom  they  *"• 
called  Engagers,  were  immediately  fcparated  from  him, 
and  obliged  to  retire  to  their  houfes,  where  they  lived  in 
a  private  manner,  without  truft  or  authority.     None  of 
his   Englifli  friends,    who  had  ferved  his  father,   were 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  kingdom.     The  king  himfclf 

»  Sir  Edward  Walker's  Hlftorical  Difcourfes,  p.  159, 
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found,  that  he  was  confidcred  as  a  mere  pageant  of  ftate, 
and  that  the  few  remains  of  royalty,  which  he  pofTefied, 
1C50.  ferved  only  to  draw  on  him  the  ereater  indignities.  One 
of  the  quarters  of  Montrofe,  his  faithful  fervant,  who 
had  borne  his  commiHion,  had  been  fent  to  Aberdeen, 
and  was  ftill  allowed  to  hang  over  the  gates  when  he 
pafTed  by  that  place  p.  The  general  aflembly,  and  after- 
wards the  committee  of  eftates  and  the  army,  who  v/ere 
entirely  governed  by  the  aflembly,  fet  forth  a  public  de- 
claration, in  which  they  protefted,  *'  that  they  did  not 
"  efpoufe  any  malignant  quarrel  or  party,  but  fought 
*'  merely  on  their  former  grounds  or  principles  ;  that 
*'  they  difclaimed  all  the  fins  and  guilt  of  the  king,  and 
**  of  his  houfe  ;  nor- would  they  own  him  or  his  intereft, 
*'  othcrwife  than  with  a  fubordination  to  God,  and  (o 
*'  far  as  ht  owned  and  profccuted  the  caufe  of  God,  and 
*'  acknowledged  the  fms  of  his  houfe,  and  of  his  former 
*'  ways  "5." 

The  king,  lying  entirely  at  mercy,  and  having  no 
affurance  of  liberty  or  life,  farther  than  was  agreeable  to 
the  fancy  of  thefe  auftere  zealots,  was  conftrained  to 
embrace  a  meafure,  which  nothing  but  the  neceflity  of 
his  affairs,  and  his  great  youth  and  inexperience  could 
exciwe.  He  ilTued  a  declaration,  fuch  as  they  required 
16th  Aug.  of  him  ^  He  there  gave  thar.k  for  the  merciful  difpen- 
fatioiiS  of  providence,  by  which  he  was  recovered  from 
the.fnare  of  evil  counfel,  had  attained  a  full  perfuafion  of 
the  rigiitcoufnefs  of  the  covenant,  and  was  induced  to 
caft  himfelf  and  his  interefl  wholly  upon  God.  He  de- 
fired  to  be  deeply  humbled  and  aftlifled  in  fpirit,  becaufe 
of  his  father's  following  wicked  meafures,  oppofing  the 
covenant  and  the  wuris.  of  reformation,  and  fhedding  the 
blood  of  God's  people    throughout  all    his    dominions, 

P  Sii  Edward  Walker's  HJflorical  Dffcourfes,  p.  160. 
5  Ibid,  p,  166,  167.  r  Ibid,  p,  170, 
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He  lamented  the  idolatry  of  his*  mother  and  the  toleration  C  H  A  P. 
of  it  in  his  father's  houfe ;  a  matter  of  great  ofFence,  he  r_-~^-  jt 
laid,  to  all  the  proteftant  churches,  and  a  great  provoca-  ^^5°* 
tion  to  him  who  is  a  jealous  God,  vifiting  the  fms  of  tiie 
father  upon  the  children.  He  profeiTed,  that  he  would 
have  no  enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the  covenant ;  and 
that  he  detefted  all  popery,  fuperftition,  prelacy,  herefy, 
fchifm,  and  profanenefs  ;  and  was  refolvcd  not  to  tolerate, 
much  lefs  to  countenance,  any  of  them  in  any  of  his 
dominions.  He  declared,  that  he  fhould  never  love  or 
favour  thofe  who  had  fo  little  confcience  as  to  follow  his 
interefts,  in  preference  to  the  gofpel  and  tlie  kingdom  of 
Jefus  Chrift.  And  he  exprefled  his  hope,  tliat,  what- 
ever ill  fuccefs  his  former  guilt  might  have  drawn  upon 
his  caufe,  yet  nov/,  having  obtained  mercy  to  be  on 
God's  fide,  and  to  acknowledge  his  own  caufe  fubordi- 
nate  to  that  of  God,  divine  providence  would  crown  his 
arms  with  viftory. 

Still  the  covenanters  and  the  clergy  were  diffident  of 
the  king's  fmccrity.  The  facility,  which  he  difcovered 
in  yielding  to  whatever  wr.s  required  of  him,  made  them 
fufpecV,  that  he  regarded  all  his  conccJions  merely  as 
ridiculous  farces,  to  v/hich  he  muft  of  neceflity  fubinit. 
They  had  another  trial  prepared  for  him.  Inftcad  of 
the  folemnity  of  his  coronation,  which  was  delayed,  they 
were  refolved,  that  he  fliould  pafs  through  a  public  hu- 
miliation, and  do  penance  before  the  whole  people. 
They  fcnt  him  twelve  articles  of  repentance,  which  he 
was  to  acknowledge ;  and  the  king  had  agreed,  that  he 
would  fubmit  to  this  indignity.  The  various  tranfo-ref- 
fions  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  together  with  the 
idolatry  of  his  mother,  are  again  enumerated  and  aggra- 
vated in  thefe  articles  j  and  farther  declarations  were  in- 
fifted  on,  that  he  fought  the  reftitution  of  his  rights,  for 
*Kc  fole  advancement  of  religion,  and  in  uibordiuation  to 

the 
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CHAP,  the  kingdom  of  Chrift  =.     In  fhort,  having  exalted  the- 
t_  -^     _'  altar  above  the  throne,  and  brought  royalty  under  their 
^^50,      fget^  t-}^g  clergy  were  refolved  to  trample  on  it  and  vilify 
it,  by  every  inllance  of  contutnely,  which  their  prefent, 
influence  enabled  them  to  impole  upon  their   unhappy- 
prince. 

Charles  in  the  mean  time  found  his  authority  entirely 
•  annihilated,  as  well  as  his  character  degraded.     He  was 

confulted  in  no  public  meafure.     He  was  not  called  to 
affift  at  any  councils.     His  favour  was  fufficient  to  dif- 
credit  any    pretender    to    oiTice    or    advancement.       All 
efforts,  v/hich  he  made  to  unite  the  oppofite  parties,  en- 
creafcd  the  fufpicion,  which  the  covenanters  had  enter- 
tained of  him,  as   if  he  was    not   entirely   their   own. 
Argyle,  who,  by  fubtikies  and  compliances,  partly  led 
and  partly  was  governed  by  this  wild  faction,  ftill  turned 
a  d(.af  ear  to  all  advances,  which  the  king  made  to  enter 
into  confidence  with  him.     Malignarits  and  Engagers  con- 
tinued to  be  the  objects  of  general  hatred  and  perfecu- 
tion;  and  whoever  v/as  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  failed 
•not  to  have  one  or  other  of  thefe  epithets  affixed  to  him. 
The  fanaticifm,  which  prevailed,  being  fo  full  of  four 
and  angry  principles,  and  fo  overcharged  with  various 
antipathies,  had  acquired  a  new  obje6t  of  abhorrence : 
Thefe  were  the  Sorcerers.     So  prevalent  was  the  opinion 
of  witchcraft,  that  great  numbers,  accufed  of  that  crime, 
were  burnt  by  fentence  of  the  magiftrates  throughout  all 
parts  of  Scotland.     In  a  village  near  Berwic,  which  con- 
tained only  fourteen  houfcs,  fourteen  perfons  were  pu- 
nifhed  by  fire '  j  and  it  became  a  fcience,  every  where 
much  ftudied  and  cultivated,  to  diftinguifh  a  true  witch 
by  proper  trials  and  fymptoms  ". 


s  Sir  Edward  Walker's  Hiftorical  pifcourfea,  p.  178. 
t  "Wbitlocke,  p.  434,  408,  u  Ibid,  p.  396;  41S* 
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The  advance  of  the  Englifli  army   under  Cromvv'el  CHAP, 
was  tiot  able  to  appeafe  or  foften  the  animofities  among  v-— v^-,^ 
the  parties  in  Scotland.      The  clergy  were  fllll  refolute      '  ^°' 
to  exclude  all  but  their  moft  zealous  adherents.     So  foon 
as  the  Engliih  parliament  found,  that  the  treaty  between 
the  king  and  the  Scots  would  probabiy  terminate  in  an 
accommodation,  they  made  prepai'ations  for  a  war,  which, 
they  faw,  would,  in  the  end,  prove  inevitable.     Crom- 
wcl  having  broken  the   force  and  courage  of  the  Irifli, 
was  fent  for  ;  and  he  left  the  con-.m.and  of  Ireland  to 
Ireton,  who  governed  that  kingdom  in  the  chara^ler  of 
deputy,  and  with  vigilance  and  induftry  perfevered  in  the 
workof  fubduing  and  expelling  the  natives.  * 

It  was  expecSled,  that  Fairfax,  who  flill  retained  the 
name  of  general,  would  continue  to  afl  againfc  Scotland, 
and  appear  at  the  head  of- the  forces  ;  a  ftation  for  which 
he  was  well  qualified,  and  where  alone  he  made  any 
figure.  But  Fairfax,  though  he  had  allowed  the  army 
to  make  ufe  of  his  name  in  murdering-  their  fovereip-n, 
and  offering  violence  to  the  parliament,  had  entertained 
unfurmountable  fcruples  againfl  invading  the  Scots, 
whom  he  confidered  as  zealous  prefoyterians,  and  united 
to  England  by  the  facred  bands  of  the  covenant.  He 
was  farther  difgufled  at  the  extremities,  into  which  he 
had  already  been  hurried  ;  and  was  confirmed  in  his  re- 
pugrance  by  the  exhortations  of  his  wife,  who  had  great 
influence  over  him,  and  was  herfelf  much  governed  by 
the  prefbyterian  clergy.  A  committee  of  parliament  was 
fent  to  reafon  with  him ;  and  Cromwel  was  one  of  the 
number.  In  vain  did  they  urge,  that  the  Scots  had  firfl 
broken  the  covenant  by  their  invafion  of  England  under 
duke  Hamilton  ;  and  that  they  would  fureiy  renew  their 
hoflile  attempts,  if  not  prevented  by  the  vigorous  mea- 
fures  of  the  commonwealth.  Cromwel,  who  knew  the 
rigid  inflexibility  of  Fairfax,  in  every  thing,  v/hich  he 

regarded 
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C  H  A  P.  regarded  as  matter  of  principle,  ventured  to  folicit  him 
with  the  utmoft  earneftnefs ;  and  he  went  fo  far  as  to  fhed 
tears  of  grief  and  vexation  on  this  occafion.  No  one 
could  fufpedl  any  ambition  in  the  man,,  who  laboured  fo 
zealoufly  to  retain  his  general  in  that  high  office,  which, 
he  knew,  he  himfelf  was  alone  entitled  to  fill.  The 
fame  warmth  of  temper,  which  made  Cromwel  a  frantic 
enthufiall,  rendered  him  the  moft  dangerous  of  hypocrites  ; 
and  it  was  to  this  turn  of  mind,  as  much  as  to  his  cour- 
age and  capacity,  that  he  owed  all  his  wonderful  fuc- 
cefies.  By  the  contagious  ferment  of  his  zeal,  he  engaged 
every  one  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  meafures  ;  and 
entering  cafily  and  afFeclionately  into  every  part,  which 
lie  was  difpofed  tp  a£l,  he  was  enabled,  even  after  mul- 
tiplied deceits,  to  cover,  under  a  tempeft  of  pafTion,  all 
his  crooked  fchemes  and  profound  artifices. 

Fairfax  having  refigned  his  commiifion,  it  was  be- 
llowed on  Cromwel,  who  was  declared  captain-general 
of  all  the  forces  in  England.  This  command,  in  a  com- 
monwealth, which  Hood  entirely  by  arms,  was  of  the 
utmoft  importance  ;  and  was  the  chief  ftep,  which  this 
ambitious  politician  had  yet  made  towards  fovereign 
power.  He  immediately  marched  his  forces,  and  entered 
Scotland  with  an  army  of  16,000  men. 

The  command  of  the  Scottifh  army  was  given  to  Lef- 
k',',  an  experienced  officer,  who  formed  a  very  proper 
plan  for  defence.  He  entrenched  himfelf  in  a  fortified 
camp  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  took  care  to 
remove  from  the  counties  of  Merfe  and  the  Lothians  every 
thing  which  could  fcrve  to  fubfift  the  Englifn  army. 
Cromwel  advanced  to  the  Scotch  camp,  and  endeavoured, 
by  every  expedient,  to  bring  Lefley  to  a  battle  :  The  pru- 
dent Scotchman  knew,  that,  though  fuperior  in  num- 
bers, his  army  was  much  inferior  in  difcipline  to  the 
Englifii ;  and  he  kept  himfelf  carefully  within  his  en- 
trenchments. 
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trenchments.      By  fkirmifhes  and  fmail  rencounters  he  c  H  A  p. 

LX. 
tried  to  confirm  the  fplrits  of  his  foldiers ;  and  he  was  t^,.-\'—,j 

fuccefsful  in  thefe  enterprizes.  His  army  encreafed  daily  ^^S'** 
both  in  numbers  and  courage.  The  king  came  to  the 
camp ;  and  having  exerted  himfelf  in  an  adion,  gained 
on  the  affciSlions  of  the  foldiery,  who 'were  more  defirous 
of  fcrving  under  a  young  prince  of  fpirit  and  vivacity 
than  under  a  committee  of  talking  gown-men.  Tiie 
clergy  were  alarmed.  They  ordered  Charles  immediately 
to  leave  the  camp.  They  alfo  purged  it  carefully  of 
about  4000  Malignants  and  Engagers^  v.fhofe  zeal  had  led 
them  to  attend  the  king,  and  who  were  the  foldiers  of 
chief  credit  and  experience  in  the  nation  '^.  They  then 
concluded,  that  they  had  an  army  compofed  entirely  of 
faints,  and  could  not  be  beaten.     They  murmured  ex-  ' 

tremely,  not  only  againft  their  prudent  .general,  but  alfo 
againft  the  Lord,  on  account  of  his  delays  in  giving  them 
deliverance  "  ;  and  they  plainly  told  him,  that,  if  he 
V/ould  not  fave  them  from  the  Englifh  fe£laries,  he  fhould 
no  longer  be  their  God  >".  An  advantage  having  offered 
itfelf  on  a  Sunday,  they  hindered  the  general  from  mak- 
ing ufe  of  it,  left  he  Ihould  involve  the  nation  in  the  guilt 
of  fabbath-breaking. 

Cromwel  found  himfelf  in  a  very  bad  fituatlon.  He 
had  no  provifions  but  what  he  received  by  fea.  He  had 
not  had  the  precaution  to  hxmy  thefe  in  fulTicient  quan- 
tities J  and  his  army  was  redjiccd  to  dilScuities.  He  re- 
tired to  Dunbar.  Lefley  followed  him  and  encamped  on 
the  heights  of  Lammermure,  which  overlook  that  town. 
There  lay  many  diiticult  pailes  between  Danbar  and  Bcr- 
wic,  and  of  thefe  Lefley  had  taken  poffefljcn.  The  Englifh 
general  was  reduced  to  extremity.  He  had  even  embraced 
a  refolution  of  fending  by  fea  all  his  foot  and  artillery  to 

w  Sir  Edw.  Wa'.kcr,  p.  165.  -  Id.  p.  16S,  y  Whit- 

!ocke,  p.  449. 
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CHAP,  Eno-land,  and  of  breaking;  throuo-b,  at  all  hazards,  with 

^,,_^^J^  his  cavalry.     The  madnefs  of  the   Scottifh  ecclefiaftics 
J650.      faved  him  from  this  lofs  and  diflionour. 

Night  and  day  the  minifters  had  been  wreftling  with 
the  Lord  in  prayer,  as  they  termed  it ;  and  they  fancied, 
that  they  had  at  laft  obtained  the  vi6lory.  Revelations, 
they  faid,  were  made  them,  that  the  fecStarian  and  here- 
tical army,  together  with  Agag,  meaning  Cromwel,  was 
delivered  into  their  hands.  Upon  the  faith  of  thefe  vifi- 
ons,  they  forced  their  general,  in  fpite  of  his  rcmonftrances, 
to  defcend  into  the  plain,  with  a  view  of  attacking  the 

Battle  of  Englifn  in  their  retreat.  Cromwel,  looking  through  a 
crlafs,  faw  the  enemy's  camp  in  motion;  and  foretold, 
without  the  help  of  revelations,  that  the  Lord  had  deli- 
vered them  into  his  hands.     He  gave  orders  immediately 

jdSeptcmb.  for  an  attack.  In  this  battle  it  was  eafily  obferved,  that 
nothing,  in  military  anions,  can  fupply  the  place  of  dif- 
cipline  and  experience  ;  and  that,  in  the  prefence  of  real 
dan^'-er,  where  men  are  not  accuftomed  to  it,  the  fumes 
of  enthufiafm  prefcntly  diffipate,  and  lofe  their  influence. 
The  Scots,  though  double  in  number  to  the  Englifh, 
were  foon  put  to  flight,  and  purfued  with  great  flaughter. 
The  chief,  if  not  only  refiflance  was  made  by  one  regi- 
ment of  Highlanders,  that  part  of  the  army,  which  was 
the  Icaft  infedled  with  fanaticifm.  No  vi6lory  could  be 
more  complete  than  this  which  was  obtained  by  Crom- 
wel. About  3000  of  the  enemy  were  flain,  and  9000 
taken  prifoners.  Cromwel  purfued  his  advantage,  and 
c-ained  pofleffion  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  The  rem- 
nant of  the  Scottifh  army  fled  to  Sterling.  The  approach 
of  the  winter  feafon,  and  an  ague,  which  feized  Crom- 
wel, kept  him  from  pufhing  the  victory  any  farther. 

The  clergy  made  great  lamentations,  and  told  the 
Lord,  that  to  them  it  was  little  to  facrifice  their  lives  and 
ellates,  but  to  him  it  was  a  great  lofs  to  fuffer  his  ele(3; 
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to  be  deftroved  ^.     They  publifhed  a  declaration,  con-  CHAP, 
taining  the  caufe  of  their  late  misfortunes.     Thefe  vifi-  ^  _    '.  ^ 
tations  they  afcribed  to  the  manifold  provocations  of  the      16^0; 
king's  houfe,  of  which,  they  feared,  he  had  not  yet  tho- 
roughly repented  ;  the  fecret  intrufion  of  malignants  into 
the  king's  family  and  even  into  the  camp  ;  the  leaving 
of  a  moft  malignant  and  profane  guard  of  horfe,  w^ho, 
being  fent  for  to  be  purged,  came  two  days  before  the 
defeat,  and  were  allowed  to  fight  with  the  armyj.  the 
owning  of  the  king's  quarrel  by  many  without  fubordi- 
nation  to  religion  and  liberty  j  and  the  carnal  felf-feeking 
of  fome,  together  with  the  negledt  of  family  prayers  by 
others. 

Cromwel,  having  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  the  war  of 
the  fword,  took  up  the  pen  againft  the  Scotch  ecclefiaftics. 
He  wrote  them  fome  polemical  letters,  in  which  he  main- 
tained the  chief  points  of  the  independent  theology.  He 
took  care  likewife  to  retort  on  them  their  favourite  argu- 
ment of  providence  j  and  afked  them,  whether  the  Lord 
had  not  declared  againft  them.  But  the  miniflers  thought^ 
that  the  fame  events,  which  to  their  enemies  were  judge- 
ments, to  them  were  trials ;  and  they  replied,  that  the 
Lord  had  only  hid  his  face,  for  a  time,  from  Jacob. 
But  Cromwel  infifted,  that  the  appeal  had  been  made  to 
God  in  the  moft  exprefe  and  folemn  manner,  and  that, 
in  the  fields  of  Dunbar,  an  irrevocable  decifion  had  been 
awarded  in  favour  of  the  Englifii  army  ". 

The 

»  Sir  Edward  Walker. 

»  This  is  the  beft  of  Cromwel's  wretched  compofitions  that  remains,  and 
we  fhall  here  extradl  a  paffageout  of  it.  "  You  fay  you  have  not  fo  learned 
'*  Chrift  as  to  hang  the  equity  of  your  caufe  upon  events.  We  could  wjfh 
**  that  blindnefs  had  not  been  upon  your  eyes  to  ail  ihof:  marvellous  dif- 
**  penfations,  vchkh  Cod  hath  wrought  lately  in  England.  But  did  no£  yon 
**•  folemnly  appeal  and  pray  ?  Did  not  we  do  fo  too  ?  And  ought  net  we 
♦*  and  you  to  think,  with  fear  and  tieinbling,  of  the  hand  cf  the  great  God, 
'*  in  this  iD'ghty  and  ftrange  aupwrance  of  his,  but  can  filthily  call  it  an 

"  evtni  > 
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« 
CHAP.      The  defeat  of  the  Scots  was  reaiarded  by  the  kinc-  as  a 

LX.  . 

\^ — ^ — .^  fortunate  event.      The  armies,  which  fought   on  both 

'  ^''  iides,  were  almoft  equally  his  enemies  ;  and  the  van- 
qulCicd  were  now  obliged  to  give  him  fome  more  autho- 
rity, and  apply  to  him  for  fupport.  The  parliament  was 
fummoncd  to  meet  at  St.  Johnftone's.  Hamilton,  Lau- 
derdale, and  all  the  Engagers  were  admitted  into  court 
and  camp,  on  condition  of  doing  public  pennance,  and 
/  exprefling  repentance  for  their  late  tranfgreflions.  Some 
Malignants  alfo  creeped  in  under  various  pretences. 
The  intended  humiliation  or  pennance  of  the  king  was 
changed  into  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  which  was 
ift  January,  performed  at  Scone  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity.  But 
amidft  all  this  appearance  of  refpedt,  Charles  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  moft  rigid  Covenanters :  And  though 
treated  wich  civility  and  courtefy  by  Argyle,  a  man  of 
parts  and  addrefs,  he  was  little  better  than  a  prifoner, 
and  was  ftill  expofed  to  all  the  rudenefs  and  pedantry  of 
the  ecclefiaftics. 

This  young  prince  was  in  a  fituation,  which  very  ill 
fuited  his  temper  and  difpofition.  All  thofe  good  qua- 
lities which  he  poflelTed,  his  affability,  his  wit,  his  gaiety, 
his  gentleman-like,  difengaged  behaviour,  were  here  fo 
many  vices  ;  and  his  love  of  eafe,  liberty,  and  pleafure 
was  regarded  as  the  higheft  enormity.  Though  artful  in 
the  practice  of  courtly  ditumulation,  the  fanclified  ftyle 

•'  fvent  ?  Were  not  bctb  your  and  our  expedlations  renewed  from  time  t*^ 
"  time,  while  we  waited  on  God,  to  fee  which  way  he  would  maniteft  liim- 
"  lelf"  upon  our  appeals  ?  And /hall  we,  after  all  thefe  our  prayers,  faftings, 
"  tears,  eXjCctuiojiS  and  folemn  appeals,  call  thele  mere  events  ?  The  Lord 
"  pity  you.  Surely  we  fear,  becaule  it  has  been  a  merciful  and  a  gracious 
"  deliverance  to  us. 

*'  1  be:eech  you  in  the  bowels  of  Chtift,  fearch  after  the  mind  of  the  Lord 
"  in  ic  towards  you,  and  we  ihall  help  you  by  our  prayers  that  you  may  find 
•'  it.  For  yet,  if  we  know  our  heart  at  all,  our  bowels  do  in  Chrift  yearn 
'•  after  the  gculy  ia  Scotlaii'J,"  Thuiloe,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 

was 
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Xvas  utterly  unknown  to  him  ;  and  he  never  could  mould  C  K  a  P. 

.  .  LX. 

his  deportment  into  that  {liarched  grimace,  which  the  v__^l,^ 
covenanters  required  as  an  infallible  mark  of  converfion.  ^^l^- 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  only  Englifli  courtier 
allowed  to  attend  him ;  and  by  his  ingenious  talent  for 
ridicule,  he  had  rendered  himfelf  extremely  agreeable  to 
his  mafter.  While  fo  many  objects  of  deriiion  furrounded 
them,  it  was  difficult  to  be  altogether  infenfible  to  the 
temptation,  and  wholly  to  fupprefs  the  laugh.  Obliged 
to  attend  from  morning  to  night  at  prayers  and  fermonsj 
they  betrayed  evident  fymptoms  of  wearinefs  or  contempt. 
The  clergy  never  could  efteem  the  king  fufficiently  re- 
generated :  And  by  continual  exhortations,  remonftrances, 
and  reprimands,  they  ftill  endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  a 
jufterfenfe  of  his  fpiritual  duty. 

The  king's  paffion  for  the  fair  could  not  altogether  be 
feflrained.  He  had  once  been  obferved  ufing  fome  fa- 
miliarities with  a  young  woman ;  atid  a  committee  of 
miniflers  was  appointed  to  reprove  him  for  a  behaviour  (o 
unbecoming  a  covenanted  monarch.  The  fpokefman  of 
the  committee,  one  Douglafs,  began  vAth  a  fevere  afpect, 
informed  the  king  that  great  fcandal  had  been  given  to 
the  godly,  enlarged  on  the  heinous  nature  of  fin,  and 
concluded  with  exhorting  his  majcfty,  v/hcnever  he  was 
difpofed  to  amufe  himfelf,  to  be  more  careful,  for  the 
future,  in  fhutting  the  windows.  This  delicacy,  fo  un- 
ufual  to  the  place  and  to  the  character  of  the  man,  was 
remarked  by  the  king  j  and  he  never  forgot  the  ob- 
iifration. 

O 

The  king,  fl:iocked  with  all  the  indignities,  and  per- 
haps, flill  more  tired  with  ail  the  formal i'des,  to  which 
he  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  made  an  attempt  to  regain  his 
liberty.  General  Middieton,  at  the  head  0/  fome  royal- 
ifts,  being  profcribed  by  the  covenanters,  kept  in  the 
mountains,  expeeling  fome    opportunity  of  ferving  his 

Vol.  VII,  O'  '  mafter. 
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CHAP,  naafter.  The  king  refolved  to  join  this  body.  He  (e^ 
\_- — ,_f  cretly  made  his  efcape  from  Argyle,  and  fled  towards  the 
*^i''  Highlands.  Colonel  Montgomery,  v.^ith  a  troop  of  horfe, 
was  fent  in  purfuit  of  him.  He  overtook  the  king,  and 
perfuaded  him  to  return.  The  royalifts  being  too  weak 
to  fupport  him,  Charles  was  the  more  eafily  induced  to 
comply.  This  incident  procured  him  afterwards  better 
treatment  and  more  authority;  the  covenanters  being 
afraid  of  driving  him,  by  their  rigours,  to  fome  defperate 
refolution.  Argyle  renewed  his  courtflilp  to  the  king, 
and  the  king,  with  equal  diffimulation,  pretended  ta 
repofe  great  confidence  in  Argyle.  He  even  went  fo  far 
as  to  drop  hints  of  his  intention  to  marry  that  nobleman's 
daughter :  But  he  had  to  do  with  a  man  too  wife  to  be 
feduced  by  fuch  grofs  artifices. 

So  foon  as  the  feafon  would  permit,  the  Scotch  army 
was  alTembled  under  Hamilton  and  Lefley ;  and  the  king 
was  allowed  to  join  the  camp.  The  forces  of  the  weftern 
counties,  notv/ithftanding  the  imminent  danger,  which 
threatened  their  country,  were  refolved  not  to  unite  their 
eaufe  vnih  that  of  an  army,  vi^hich  admitted  any  engagers 
or  malignants  among  them  ;  and  they  kept  in  a  body 
apart  under  Ker.  They  called  themfelves  the  Protejhrs ; 
and  their  frantic  clergy  declaimed  equally  againft  the 
king  and  Cromwel.  The  other  party  were  denominated 
Refolution ers ;  and  thefe  diflinftions  continued  long  after 
to  divide  and  agitate  the  kingdom. 

Charles  encamped  at  the  Torwood;  and  his  generals 
refolved  to  condu6l  themfelves  by  the  fame  cautious  max- 
ims, which,  fo  long  as  they  were  embraced,  had  been 
fuccefsful  during  the  former  campaign.  The  town  of 
Stirling  lay  at  his  back,  and  the  whole  north  fupplied 
him  with  provifions.  Strong  entrenchments  defended  his 
front ;  and  it  was  in  vain  tliat  Cromwtl  made  every  at- 
tempt to  bring  him  to   an  engagement.     After  lofing 

much 
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inUch  time,  the  Englifii  general  fent  Lambert  over  thi  C  ha  p. 
frith  into  Fife,  with  an  intention  of  cutting  ofFthe  pro-  ^_^ 
vifions  of  the  enemy.     Lambert  fell  upon  Holborne  and      *^5* 
Brown,  who  commanded  a  party  of  the  Scots,  and  put 
them  to  rout  with  great  flaughter.     Cromwel  alfo  palTed 
over  with  his  whole  army ;    and  lying  at  the  back  of  the 
king,  made  it  impolTible  for  him  to  keep  his  poft  any 
longer. 

Charles,  reduced  to  defpair,  embraced  a  refolution 
worthy  of  a  young  prince  contending  for  empire.  Kavinp- 
the  way  open,  he  rcfolved  immediat'rlv  to  march  into 
England  ;  where  he  exp&6led,  that  all  his  friends,  and  all 
thofe  who  v/ere  diTcontented  with  the  prefent  government 
would  flock  to  his  ftandard.  He  perfuaded  the  generals 
to  enter  into  the  fame  views;  and  with  one  confent  the 
army,  to  the  number  of  14,000  men^  rofe  from  their 
tamp-,  and  advanced  by  great  jv*>urnie3  towards  the  fouth. 

CroMWEL  Was  furprized  at  this  movement  of  the 
royal  army.  Wholly  intent  on  offending  his  enemy,  he 
had  expofed  his  friends  to  imminent  danger,  and  faw 
the  king  with  numerous  forces  marching  into  England  j 
where  his  prefence,  from  the  general  hatred  which  pre- 
vailed againfl:  the  parliament,  was  capable  of  producing 
fome  great  revolution.  But  if  this  conJucl  v.'as  an  over- 
fight  in  Crdmwel,  he  quickly  repaired  it  by  his  vigilance 
and  adlivity.  He  difpatchcd  letters  to  the  parliament, 
exhorting  them  not  to  be  difmayed  at  the  approach  of  the 
Scots  :  He  fent  orders  every  where  for  aflembling  forces 
to  oppofe  the  king  :  He  ordered  Lambert  v/ith  a  body  of 
cavalry  to  hang  Upon  the  rear  of  the  royal  army,  znd 
infcft  their  march  :  And  he  himfeif,  leaving  Monk  with 
70CO  men  to  complete  the  reduction  of  Scotland,  followed 
the  king  with  all  the  expedition  poflible. 

Charles  found  himfeif  difsppointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions of  encreafing  his  army.  The  Sc^ts,  terrified  at  the 
O   2  profpe>^ 
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CHAP,  profpefl  of  fo  hazardous  an  enterprize,  fell  off  in  great 
^__  -^  '  I  numbers.  The  Englifh  prefbyterians,  having  no  warn- 
1651,  jng  given  them  of  the  king's  approach,  were  not  prepared 
to  join  him.  To  the  royal ifts,  this  meafure  was  equally 
unexpected  j  and  they  were  farther  deterred  from  joining 
the  Scottifh  army  by  the  orders,  which  the  committee  of 
minifters  had  ifllied,  not  to  admit  any,  even  in  this  defpe- 
rate  extremity,  who  would  not  fubfcribe  the  covenant. 
The  earl  of  Derby,  leaving  the  ifle  of  Man,  where  he 
had  hitherto  maintained  his  independance,  was  employed 
in  levying  forces  in  Chefhire  and  Lancafhire ;  but  was 
foon  fupprcffed  by  a  party  of  the  parliamentary  army. 
And  the  king,  when  he  arrived  at  Worcefter,  found, 
that  his  forces,  extremely  harrafTed  by  a  hafty  and  fa- 
tiguing march,  were  not  more  numerous,  than  when  he 
rofe  from  his  camp  in  the  Torwood. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  eftabliflied  government,  that 
the  commonwealth,  though  founded  in  ufurpation  the 
moil:  unjuft  and  unpopular,  had  authority  fufficient  to 
raife  every  where  the  militia  of  the  counties ;  and  thefe, 
united  with  the  regular  forces,  bent  all  their  efforts  againft 
,  Sept.  ^^^  ^'"g-  With  an  army  of  above  30,000  men,  Crom- 
wel  fell  upon  Worcefter  j  and  attacking  it  on  all  fides,  and 
meeting  with  little  refiftance  except  from  duke  Hamilton 
and  general  Middleton,  broke  in  upon  the  difordered 
royalifts.  The  ftreets  of  the  city  were  ftrowed  with  dead. 
Bnttieof      Hamilton,  a  nobleman  of  bravery  and  honour,  was  mor- 

Worcefler.  •'  . 

tally  wounded  ;  MalTey  wounded  and  taken  prifoner ;  the 
king  himfelf,  having  given  many  proofs  of  perfonal  valour, 
was  obliged  to  fly.  The  whole  Scottifh  army  was  either 
killed  or  taken  prifoners.  The  country  people,  inflamed 
with  national  antipathy,  put  to  death  the  few  that  efcaped 
from  the  field  of  battle. 
The  kill's  The  king  left  Worcefter  at  fix  o'clock  in  the  after- 
^'"        noon,   and  without  halting,  travelled  about  twenty-fix 

6  miles;^- 
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miies,  In  company  with  fifty  or  fixtyof  his  friends.    To  ^  ^-j^ 
provide  for  his  fecurity,  he  thought  it  beft  to  feparate  him-  i_.-~v/-,iij 
felf  from  his  companions  ;  and  he  left  them  without  com-      ^"^i** 
munlcating  his  intentions  to  any  of  them.     By  the  earl  of 
Derby's  direiSlions,  he  went  toBofcobel,  a  lone  houfe  in 
the  borders  of  StafFordfhirc,  inhabited  by  one  Penderell, 
a  farmer.     To  this  man  Charles  entrufled  himfelf.     The 
man  had  dignity  of  fsntiments  much  above  his  condition  ; 
and  though  death  was  denounced  againft  all  who  con- 
cealed the  king,  and  a  great  reward  promifed  to  any  one 
who  (liould  betraj^him,  he  profefled  and  maintained  un- 
fliaken  fidelity.     He  took  the  affiftance  of  his  four  bro- 
thers,   equally   honourable  with  himfelf;     and   having 
cloathed  the  king  in  a  garb  like  their  own,  they  led  him 
into  the  ncigbouring  wood,  put  a  bill  into  his  hand,  and 
pretended  to  employ  themfelves  in  cutting  faggots.    Some 
nights  he  lay  upon  ftraw  in  the  houfe,  and  fed  on  fuch 
homely  fare  as  it  afforded.     For  a  better  concealment,  he 
mounted  upon  an  oak,  where  he  fheltered  himfelf  among 
the  leaves  and  branches  for  tv/enty- four  hours.     He  fav\r 
feveral  foldiers  pafs  by.  All  of  them  were  intent  in  fearch 
of  the  king  ;  and  many  exprefled  in  his  hearing  their  ear- 
neft  wifhes  of  feizing  him.     This  tree  was  afterwards 
denominated  the  Royal  Oak ;  and  for  many  years  was  re- 
garded by  the  neighbourhood  with  great  veneration. 

Charles  was  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  and 
could  neither  ftay  in  his  retreat,  nor  ftir  a  frep  from  it, 
without  the  moft  imminent  danger.  Fears,  hopes,  and 
party  zeal  interefted  multitudes  to  difcover  him ;  and 
even  the  fmalleft  indifcretion  of  his  friends  might  prcv.c 
fatal.  Having  joined  lord  Wilmot,  who  v;ns  fliulking  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  agreed  to  put  themfelves  into 
the  hands  of  colonel  Lane,  a  zealous  royaliil,  who  lived 
at  Bentley,  not  many  miles  didant.  The  king's  feet 
were  fo  hurt  by  walking  about  in  heavy  boots  or  countr}v 

O  3  men's 
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CHAP,  men's  ihoes  which  did  not  nt  him,  that  he  was  obliged 
LX.  '  o 

c—v--^  t^  mount  on  horfeback  ;  and  he  travelled  in  this  fituation 
^  *  to  Eeiitlcy,  attended  by  the  Penderclls,  who  had  been  {q 
faithful  to  him.  Lane  formed  a  fchemc  for  his  journey  to 
Briftol,  where,  it  was  hoped,  he  would  find  a  fhip,  in 
which  he  might  tranfport  himfelf.  He  had  a  near  kinf- 
woman,  Mrs.  Norton,  who  lived  within  three  miles  of 
that  city,  and  was  with  child,  vjery  near  the  time  of  her 
delivery.  He  obtained  a  pafs  (foi*during  thofe  times  of 
confufibn  this  precaution  was  rcquifite)  for  his  fifter  Jane 
Lane  ana  a  fervant,  to  travel  towards  M-iftol,  under  pre- 
tence of  vifiting  and  attending  her  relation.  The  king 
rode  before  the  lady,  and  perfonated  the  fervant. 

When  they  arrived  at  Norton's,  Mrs,  Lane  pretended, 
that  (he  had  brought  along  as  her  fervant,  a  poor  lad,  a 
neighbouring  farmer's  fon,  who  was  ill  of  an  ague;  and 
{he  begged  a  private  rooro  for  him,  where  he  rnight  be 
quiet.  Though  Charles  kept  himfelf  retired  in  this 
chamJDer,  the  butler,  one  Pope,  foon  knew  him  :  The 
king  was  alarmed,  but  made  the  butler  promife  that  he 
would  keep  the  fecret  from  every  mortal,  even  from  hiq 
mafter ;  and  he  was  faithful  to  his  engagement. 

No  fhip,  it  v.^as  found,  would,  for  a  month,  fet  fail 
from  Briftol,  either  for  France  or  Spain;  and  the  king 
•pas  obliged  to  go  el fe where  for  a  pafTage.  He  entrufted 
himfelf  to  colonel  Windham  of  Dorfetfhire,  an  affec- 
tionate partizan  of  the  royal' family.  The  natural  efFeft 
of  the  long  civil  v/ars  an4  of  the  furious  rage,  to  which 
all  men  were  wrought  up  in  their  different  fadions,  was, 
that  every  one's  inclinations  and  affections  were  tho- 
roughly known,  and  even  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  moft 
men,  by  the  variety  of  incidents,  had  been  put  to  trial. 
The  rcyaliils  too  had,  many  of  them,  been  obliged  to 
contrive  concealments  in  their  houfes  for  themfelves, 
'their  friends,  or  more  valuable  effeds  3    and  the  arts  of 

dudjng 
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fe^uding  the  enemy  had  been  often  pradlifed.      All  thefe  CHAP. 

circumftances  proved  favourable  to  the  king  in  the  pre- 

ient  exigency.     As  he  pafled  often  through  the  hands  of     ^^S» 

catholics,  the  Prieji's  hole,  as  they  called  it,  the  place, 

where  they  were  obliged  to  conceal  their  pcrfecuted  priefts, 

was  fometimes  employed  for  fheltering  their    diflrefled 

Sovereign. 

Windham,  before  he  received  the  king,  afked  leave 
to  entruft  the  important  fecret  to  his  mother,  his  v/ife, 
and  four  fervants,  on  whote  fidelity  he  could  entirely 
rely.  Of  all  thefel|erfons,  no  one  proved  wanting  either 
in  honour  or  difcretion.  The  venerable  old  matron,  on 
the  reception  of  her  royal  gueft,  exprefled  theutmoftjoy, 
that,  having  loft,  without  regret,  three  fons  and  one 
grand-child  in  defence  of  his  father,  fhe  was  now  re- 
ferved,  in  her  declining  years,  to  be  inftrumental  in  the 
prefervation  of'himfclf.  Windham  told  the  king,  that 
^ir  Thomas,  his  father,  in  the  year  1636,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  called  to  him  his  five  fons.  "  My 
"  children,"  faid  he,  "  we  have  hitherto  feen  ferene  and 
"  quiet  times  under  our  three  laft  fovereigns  :  But  I  m.uft 
"  now  warn  you  to  prepare  for  clouds  and  ftorms.  Fac- 
*'  tions  arife  on  every  fide  and  threaten  the  tranquillity 
"  of  your  native  country.  But  whatever  happen,  do 
*'  you  faithfully  honour  and  obey  your  prince,  and  ad- 
*'  here  to  the  crown.  I  charge  you  never  to  forfake  the 
"  crown,  though  it  fiiould  hang  upon  a  bufli."  *'  Thefe 
*'  laft  words,"  added  Windnam,  "  made  fuch  impref- 
*'  fions  on  all  our  breafts,  th:it  the  many  afili£lions  of 
**  thefe  fad  times  could  never  efface  their  indelible  cha- 
"  radlers."  From  innumerable  inftauces  it  appears  how", 
deep  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Englifh  gentry  of  that 
age  was  the  principle  of  loyalty  to  their  fovereign  ;  th.at 
noble  and  generous  principle,  inferior  only  in  excellence 
to  the  more  enlarged  and  more  inlightened  afFeclion  to- 

O  4  wards 
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CHAP,  vvards  a  legal  conflitution.     But   cluiinp-  thofe  times  of 


LX. 

_  _f  military  ufurpation,  thefe  paflions  were  the  fame, 

J651.  The  king  continued  feveral  days  in  Windham's  houfe; 

and  all  his  friends  in  Britain  and  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
remained  in  the  moft  anxious  fufpenice  with  regard  to  his 
fortune  :  No  one  could  conjecture  whether  he  was  dead  or 
alive ;  and  the  report  of  his  death,  being  generally  be- 
lieved, happily  relaxed  the  vigii^nt  fearch  of  his  enemies. 
Trials  were  made  to  procure  a  v^el  for  his  efcape ;  but 
he  ftill  m.et  with  difappointmenfs.  iiaving  left  Wind- 
ham's houfe,  he  was  obliged  again  tdFreturn  to  it.  He 
paffed  through  many  other  adventures  ;  aflumed  different 
difguifes;  in  every  ftep  v/as  expofed  to  imminent  perils  ; 
and  received  daily  proofs  of  uncorrupted  fidelity  and  at- 
tachment. The  fagacity  of  a  fmith,  who  remarked, 
that  his  horfc's  fhoes  had  been  made  in  the  north,  not  in 
the  weft,  as  he  pretended,  once  dete6ted  him  ;  and  he 
narrowly  efcaped.  At  Shorcham  in  Suffex  a  veflel  was 
at  laft  found,  in  which  he  embarked.  He  had  been 
known  to  fo  many,  that  if  he  had  not  fet  Sn\  in  that 
critical  moment,  it  had  been  impofllble  for  him  to  efcape. 
After  one  and  forty  days  concealment,  he, arrived  fafely 
at  Fefcamp  in  Normandy.  No  Icfs  than  forty  men  and 
women  had  at  different  times  been  privy  to  his  conceal^ 
nient  and  efc;ipe ''. 

The  battle  of  Worcefter  afforded  Cromwel  what  he 
called  his  crowning  mercy  Si  So  elated  was  he,  that  he 
intended  to  have  knighted  in  the  field  two  of  his  generals, 
X>ambert  and  Fleetwood  ;  but  was  diffvvaded  by  his  friends 
from  exerting  this  a6l  of  regal  authority.  His  power  and 
ambition  v/ere  too  great  to  brook  fubmifiion  to  the  empty 
name  of  a  republic,  which  ftood  chiefly  by  his  influence, 
and  was  fupported  by  his  victories.     How  early  he  enter^^i 

b  Heathe's  Chronicle,  p.  joi.  c  Pail,  Hift,  vol,  xr,  p.  47. 
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tatned    thoue^its  of   taking;  into  his   hand  the  reins  o(^  ^  A  p. 

°  ^  ^  LX. 

government  is  uncertain.     We  are  only  aflured,  that  he  u— v—.-* 
how  difcovered    to   his    intimate  friends   fhefe    afpiring      '^'S'* 
views  ;  and  even  expreffed  a  defire  of  afluming  the  rank 
of  king,  which  he  had  contributed,  with  fuch  feeming 
2eal,  to  abclifh  ^. 

The  little  popularity  and  credit,  acquired  by  the  repub-  The  com- 
,.  r      1        n-       1        11  1  •  •  r    1  •  ■    •        monwealtba 

licans,  farther  Itimulatedathe  ambition  of  this  enterpnzmg 

politician.  Thefe  mA  had  not  that  large  thought,  nor 
thofe  comprehenfiue  vieWs,  which  might  qualify  them  for 
aiding  the  part  oPlegiflators  :  Selfifh  aims  and  bigotry 
chiefly  engroffed  their  attention.  They  carried  their  rigid 
aufterity  fo  far  as  to  ena61:  laws,  declaring  fornication, 
after  the  firft  a6l,  to  be  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy '', 
They  made  fmall  progrefs  in  that  important  work,  which 
they  profeffed  to  have  fo  much  at  heart,  the  fettling  of  a 
new  model  of  reprefentation,  and  fixing  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment. The  nation  began  to  apprehend,  that  they  in- 
tended to  eftablifh  themfeives  as  a  perpetual  legiflature, 
■and  to  cdRfine  the  whole  power  to  60  or  70  perfons,  who 
called  themfeives  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England.  And  while  they  pretended  to  beftow  new 
liberties  upon  the  nation,  they  found  themfeives  obliged 
to  infringe  even  the  moft  valuable  of  thofe,  which, 
through  time  immemorial,  had  been  tranfmitted  from 
their  ancellors.  Not  daring  to  entruft  the  trials  of  treafon 
to  juries,  who,  being  chofqfi  indifferently  from  among 
the  people,  would  have  been  little  favourable  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  would  have  formed  their  verdidt 
upon  the  ancient  laws,  they  eluded  that  noble  inftitution, 
by  which  the  government*  of  this  ifland  has  ever  been  fo 
inuch  diftinguifhed.     They  had  feen  evidently  in  the  trial 

«•  Whitlocke,  p.  523,  «  Scobcl,  p.  I2I.     A  bill  was  introduced 

into  the  houfe  againft  painting,  patches,  and  otber  immodcfl  drefs  of  women  ; 
liut  it  did  not  pafs.     Pari.  Hiil,  vol,  xix,  p.  263. 
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It  H  A  P.  of  Lilburn  what  thev  could  expefl  from  juries.     This 

LXt  y  i  J 

X^-SZ-^U  man,  the  moft  turbulent,  but  the  moft  upright  and  cou- 
^^''  j'ageous  of  human  kind,  was  tried  for  a  tranfgreflion  of 
the  new  ftatute  of  treafons  :  But  though  he  was  plainly 
guilty,  he  was  acquitted,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people. 
Weftminfter-hall,  nay  the  whole  city,  rang  with  fhout^ 
and  acclamations.  Never  did  any  eftablifhed  pov/er  re- 
ceive fo  flrong  a  declaration  of  it§  ufurpation  and  in- 
validity j  and  from  no  inftitutionjpbcfides  the  admirable 
one  of  jurieSj  could  be  expedled  this  magnanimous  ef, 
ibrt.  H 

That  they  might  not  for  the  future  be  expofed  tq 
affronts,  which  fo  much  leffened  their  authority,  the 
parliament  ere£led  a  high  court  of  juftice,  which  was  to 
receive  indictments  from  the  council  of  ftate.  This  court 
was  compofed  entirely  of  men,  devoted  to  the  ruling 
party,  without  name  or  character,  determined  to  facrifice 
every  thing  to  their  own  fafety  or  ambition.  Colonel 
Eufebius  Andrews,  and  colonel  Walter  Slinglhy  were 
tried  by  this  court  for  confplracies,  and  conjiemned  to 
death.  They  Vv'ere  royalifts,  and  refufed  to  plead  before 
fo  illegal  a  jurifdi6tion.  Love,  Gibbons,  and  other 
prefbyterians,  having  entered  into  a  plot  againft  the  re_ 
I  public,  vvere  alfo  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  The 
earl  of  Derby,  Sir  Timothy  Fetherflone,  Bemboe,  being 
taken  prifoners  after  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  were  put  to 
death  by  fentejice  of  a  court  martial  :  A  method  of  pro- 
ceeding declared  illegal  by  tfiat  very  petition  of  right,  for 
which  a  former  parliament  had  fo  ftrenuoufly  contended, 
and  which,  after  great  effort?,  they  had  extorted  froni 
the  king. 

Excepting  their  principles  of  toleration,  the  maxims, 
by  which  the  republicans  regulated  ecclefiaftical  affairs, 
no  more  prognofticated  any  durable  fettlement,  than  thofe 
by  which  they  condticlcd    their  civil   concerns.      The 

prcfby- 
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prefbyterian  model  of  congregations,  clafles,  and  aflem- 
blies  was  not  allowed  to  be  finilhed :  It  feemed  even  the 
intention  of  many  leaders  in  the  parliament  to  admit  of 
no  eftabllfhed  church,  and  to  leave  every  one,  without 
any  guidance  of  the  magiftrate,  to  embrace  whatever  fe6l, 
and  to  fupport  whatever  clergy,  were  moft  agreeable  to 
him. 

The  parliament  went  fo  far  as  to  make  fome  ap- 
proaches, in  one  provmce,  to  their  independent  model. 
Almoft  all  the  clergy  of  Wales  being  ejefted  as  malig- 
nants,  itinerant  preachers  with  fmall  falaries  were  fettled, 
not  above  four  or  five  in  each  county ;  and  thefe,  being 
furnifhed  with  horfes  at  the  public  expence,  hurried  from 
place  to  place,  and  carried,  as  they  exprefled  themfelves, 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gofpel  \  They  were  all  of  thei4» 
men  of  the  loweft  birth  and  education,  who  had  deferted 
mechanical  trades,  in  order  to  follow  this  new  profeflion: 
And  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  their  wandering  life, 
they  pretended  to  be  more  truly  apoftolical. 

The  republicans,  both  by  the  turn  of  their  difpofition, 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  inftruments,  which  they  em- 
ployed, were  better  qualified  for  a<5ts  of  force  and  vigour 
than  for  the  flow  and  deliberate  work  of  legiHation. 
Notwithftanding  the  late  wars  and  bloodihed,  and  the 
prefent  fadions,  the  power  of  England  had  never,  in 
any  period,  appeared  fo  formidable  to  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms  as  at  this  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  common- 
wealth. A  numerous  army  ferved  equally  to  retain  every 
one  in  implicit  fubjedion  to  eftablifhed  authority,  and  to 
ftrike  a  terror  into  foreign  nations.  The  power  of  peace 
and  war  was  lodged  in  the  farne  hands  with  that  of  im- 
pofing  taxes ;  and  no  difference  of  views,  among  the 
feveral  members  of  the  legiflature,  could  any  longer  be 
apprehended.     The   prefent  impofitions,  though   much 

i  Dr.  Jchn  Walker's  attempt,  p.  147,  &  feq. 
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CHAP,  fuperior  to  what  had  ever  formerly  been  experienced,  wers 
I  -  -  _f  in  reality  moderate,  and  what  a  nation,  fo  opulent,  could 
iSiiu  eafily  bear.  The  military  genius  of  the  people  had,  by 
the  civil  contefts,  been  rcuzed  from  its  former  lethargy  ; 
and  excellent  officers  were  formed  in  every  branch  of  fer- 
vice.  The  confufion,  into  which  all  things  had  been 
thrown,  had  given  opportunity  to  men  of  low  ftations  to 
break  through  their  obfcurlty,  and  to  raife  themfelves  by 
their  courage  to  commands,  which  they  were  well  quali- 
fied to  exercife,  but  to  which  their  birth  could  never  have 
entitled  them.  And  while  fo  great  a  power  was  lodged  in 
fuch  a6live  hands,  no  wonder  the  republic  was  fuccefsful 
in  all  its  enterprizes. 

BxAKE,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  a  generous  dif- 
pofition,  the  fame  perfon  who  had  defended  Lyme  and 
Taunton  with  fuch  unfhaken  obflinacy  againft  the  king, 
was  made  an  admiral ;  and  thpugh  he  had  hitherto  been 
accuftomed  only  to  land  fervice,  into  which  too  he  had 
not  entered  till  paft  fifty  years  of  age,  he  foon  raifed  the 
naval  glory  of  the  nation  to  a  greater  height  than  it  had 
ever  attained  in  any  former  period.  A  fleet  was  put  under 
nis  command,  and  he  received  orders  to  purfue  prince 
Rupert,  to  whom  the  king  had  entrufted  that  fquadron, 
which  had  deferted  to  him.  Rupert  took  fhelter  in  Kin- 
fale  ;  and  efcaping  thence,  fled  towards  the  coaft  of  Por- 
tugal. Blake  purfued,  and  chafed  him  into  tlie  Tagus, 
"where  he  intended  to  make  an  attack  upon  him.  But  the 
king  of  Portugal,  moved  by  the  favour,  which,  through- 
out all  Europe,  attended  the  royal  caufe,  refufed  Blake 
admittance,  and  aided  prince  Rupert  in  making  his  efcape,. 
To  be  revenged  of  this  partiality,  the  Englifh  admiral 
made  prize  of  twenty  Portuguefe  fhips  richly  laden  ;  and 
he  threatened  ftill  farther  vengeance.  The  king  of  Por- 
tugal, dreading  fo  dangerous  a  foe  to  his  newly  acquired' 
dominion,  and  fenfible  of  the  unequal  contcft,  in  which 

he 
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he   was   eno;a2;ed,  made  all  pofiible  fubmiffions  to   the  CHAP, 
haughty  republic,  and  was  at  laft  admitted  to  negotiate  ^_  -  —  ^ 
the  renewal  of  his  alliance  with  England.  Prince  Rupert,      ^^5'« 
having  loft  a  great  part  of  his  fquadron  on  the  coaft  of 
Spain,  made  fail  towards  the  Weft-Indies,     His  brother, 
prince  Maurice,  was  there  fhip-wrecked  in  a  hurricane. 
Every  where,  this  fquadron    fubfifted    by   privateering, 
fometimes    on   Englifh,    fometimes    on    Spanifli  vefiels. 
And  Rupert  at  laft  returned  to  France,  where  he  diff 
pofed   of  the  remnants   of  his  fleet,    together  with  his 
prizes. 

All  the  fettlements  in  America,  except  New  Eng- 
land, which  had  been  planted  entirely  by  the  puritans, 
adhered  to  the  royal  party,  even  after  the  fettlement  of 
the  republic  j  and  Sir  George  Ayfcue  was  fent  with  a 
fquadron  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  Bermudas,  An- 
tigua, Virginia  were  foon  fubdued.  Barbadoes,  com- 
manded by  lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  made  fome  re- 
fiftancej  but  was  at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit. 

With  equal  eafe  were  Jerfcy,  Guernfey,  Scilly,  and 
the  ifle  of  Man  brought  under  fubjeclion  to  the  repubi^ 
lie  ;  and  the  fea,  which  had  been  much  infefted  by  pri- 
vateers from  thefe  iflands.  was  rendered  fafe  to  the  Eno-iifh 
commerce.  The  countcfs  of  Derby  defended  the  ifle  of 
Man  ;  and  with  great  rclu£tance  yielded  to  the  neceffity 
of  furrendering  to  the  enemy.  This  lady,  a  daughter  of 
the  illuftrlous  houfe  of  Trimoille  in  France,  had,  durino- 
the  civil  wars,  difplayed  a  manly  courage  by  her  obfti- 
nate  defence  of  Latham-Houfe  againft  the  parliamentary 
forces  ;  and  fhe  retained  the  glory  of  being  the  laft  per- 
fon  in  the  three  kingdoms  and  in  all  their  dependant 
dominions,  who  fubmitted  to  the  viilorious  common- 
wealth s. 

r    S:?  note  f  II]  at  rhe  en  J  of  the  voljn^c. 
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Ireland  and  Scotland  were  now  entirely  fubjedled  and 
reduced  to  tranquillity.  Ireton^  the  new  deputy  of  Ire- 
'^ii'  land,  commanding  a  numerous  army  of  30,000  men^ 
profecuted  the  work  of  fubduing  the  revolted  Iri{h  ;  and 
he  defeated  them  in  many  rencounters,  which,  though  in 
themfelves  of  no  great  moment,  proved  fatal  to  their 
declining  caufe;  He  punifhed  without  mercy  all  the 
prifoners  who  had  any  hand  in  the  maflacres.  Sir  Phelim 
Oneale,  among  the  reft,  was,  feme  time  after,  brought 
to  the  gibbet,  and  fufFered  an  ignominious  death,  which 
he  had  fo  well  merited  by  his  inhuman  cruelties.  Lime- 
ric,  a  confiderable  town,  ftill  remained  in  the  hands  or 
the  Irifh  ;  and  Ireton,  after  a  vigorous  fiege,  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  it.  He  was  here  infe6led  with  the  plague, 
and  ftiortly  after  died  ;  a  memorable  perfonage,  much 
celebrated  for  his  vigilance,  induftry,  capacity,  even  for 
,  the  ftridl  execution  of  juftice  in  that  unlimited  command, 
which  he  poffefled  in  Ireland.  He  was  obferved  to  be 
inflexible  in  all  his  purpofes ;  and  it  was  believed  by 
many,  that  he  was  animated  with  a  fmcere  and  paffionate 
love  for  liberty,  and  never  could  have  been  induced  by 
any  motive,  to  fubmit  to  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  regal 
government.  Cromwel  appeared  to  be  much  afFe6led  by 
his  death ;  and  the  republicans,  Vv'ho  repofed  great  con- 
fidence in  him,  were  inconfoleable.  To  {how  their  regard 
for  his  merit  and  fervices,  they  beftowed  an  eftate  of  two 
thoufand  pounds  a  year  on  his  family,  and  honoured  him 
with  a  magnificent  funeral  at  the  public  charge.  Though 
the  eftablifhed  government  was  but  the  mere  fhadow  of  a 
commonwealth,  yet  was  it  beginning  by  proper  arts  to 
encourage  that  public  fpirit,  which  no  other  fpecies  cf 
civil  polity  is  ever  able  fully  to  infpire. 

The  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland  devolved  on 
lieutenant-general  Ludlow.  The  civil  government  of  the 
ifland  was  entrufted  to  commifiioners,  Ludlow  continued 

to 
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to  pufii  the  advantages  againfl:  the  Iflfii,  and  every  where  C  ha  Vj 
obtained  an  eafy  victory.     That  unhappy  people,   dif-  u— -V---J 
gulled  with  the  king  on  account  of  thofe  violent  decla-      »^5i« 
rations  againft  them  and  their  religion,  w^hich  had  been 
extorted  by  the  Scots,  applied  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to 
the  duke  of  Lorraine ;  and  found  affiftance  no  where. 
Glanricarde,  unable  to  refift  the  prevailing  power,  made 
fubmiflions  to  the  parliament,  and  retired  into  England, 
where  he  foon  after  died.     He  was  a  fteady  catholic ;  but 
a  man  much  refpecled  by  all  part'ies. 

The  fuccefles,  v/hich  attended  Monk  in  Scotland, 
were  no  lefs  decifive.  That  able  general  laid  fiege  to 
Stirling  caftle ;  and  though  it  was  well  provided  for  de- 
fence, it  was  foon  furrendered  to  him.  He  there  became 
mafter  of  all  the  records  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  fent 
them  to  Englancf.  The  earl  of  Leven,  the  earl  of  Craw-^ 
ford,  lord  Ogilvy,  and  other  noblemen,  having  met  near 
Perth,  in  order  to  concert  mcafuies  for  raifmg  a  new 
army,  were  fuddenly  fet  upon  by  colonel  Alured,  and 
moft  of  them  taken  prifoners.  Sir  Philip  Mufgrave, 
with  fome  Scots,  being  engaged  at  Dumfries  in  a  liks 
enterprize,  met  with  a  like  fate.  Dundee  was  a  towa 
well  fortified,  fupplied  with  a  good  garrifon  under  Lumif- 
den,  and  full  of  all  the  rich  furniture,  the  plate,  and  money 
of  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  fent  thither  as  to  a 
place  of  fafcty.  Monk  appeared  before  it  j  and  having 
made  a  breach,  gave  a  general  affault.  He  carried  the 
town  ;  and  following  the  example  and  inftrudlions  of 
Cromwel,  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  in  order 
to  ftrike  a  freneral  terror  into  the  kingdom.  Warned  bv 
this  example,  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  Invcrnefs,  and 
other  towns  and  forts  yielded,  of  their  own  accord,  to 
the  enemy.  Argyle  made  his  fubmiffions  to  the  Engiifa 
commonwealth  ;  and  excepting  a  few  royalifts,  who  re- 
mained fome  time  in  the  mountains,  under  the  earl  of 

Gle.'icairn, 
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Chap.  Gleftcairti,  lord  Balcarras,  anJ  general  Middleton,  that 
^  -^-!-._j  kingdom,  which  had  hitherto,  through  all  ages,  by  means 
j65^«      of  its  fituation,  poverty,  and  valour,  maintained  its  in- 
dependanccj  was  reduced  to  total  fubje£lion. 

The  Englifh  parliament  feht  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Sti 
John,  and  other  commiflioners  to  fettle  Scotland.  Thefe 
men,  who  pbflelTed  little  of  the  real  fpirit  of  liberty, 
knew  how  to  maintain  the  appearances  of  it ;  and  they 
required  the  voluntary  confent  of  all  the  counties  and 
towns  of  this  conquered  kingdom,  before  they  would 
unite  them  into  the  fame  comm6nwealth  with  England. 
The  clergy  protefted  ;  becaufe,  they  faid,  this  incorpo- 
rating union  would  draw  along  with  it  a  fubordination  of 
.  the  church  to  the  ftate  in  the  things  of  Chrift  *».      Eng- 

lifh judges,  joined  to  fome  Scotch,  were  Appointed  to 
determine  all  caufes;  juftice  was  ftriclly  executed  ;  order 
and  peace  maintained ;  and  the  Scots,  freed  from  the; 
tyranny  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  were  not  much  difiatisfied 
with  the  prefent  government '.  The  prudent  condu£b  of 
Monk,  a  man  who  pofleiTed  a  good  capacity  for  the  arts 
both  of  peace  and  war,  ferved  much  to  reconcile  the 
minds  of  men,  and  to  allay  their  prejudices. 

1S52.  By  the  tctal  redu£lion  and  pacification  of  the  Britiflt 

Dutch  war.  Jojv^inions,  the  parliament  had  leifure  to  look  abroadj 
and  to  exert  their  vigour  in  foreign  enterprizes.  The 
Dutch  were  the  firft  that  felt  the  weight  of  their  arms. 

During  the  life  of  Frederic  Henry,  prince  of  Orange; 
the  Dutch  republic  had  maintained  a  neutrality  in  the  civil 
wars  of  England,  and  had  never  interpofed,  except  by  hef 
good  offices,between  the  contending  parties.WhenWilliam,' 
who  had  married  anEnglifh  princefy,fuccceded  to  his  father's 
commands  and  authority  ^,  the  ftates,  both  before  and  after 

h  Whitlocke,  p.  496.     Keathe's  chronicle,  p.  307. 
»  See  Mots  [I  j  at  the  end  of  the  volum?,  T^  1647. 

i  th^ 

« 
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the  execution  of  the  late  king,  were  accufed  of  taking  ftcps  CHAP. 

rtiore  favourable  to  the  royd   caufe,  and  of  betraying  a 

great  prejudice  againfl  that  of  the  parliament.     It  was 

long   before   the  envoy  of  the  Englifii  commonwealth 

Gould  obtain  an  audience   of  the  ftates  general.      The 

murderers  of  Dorifiaus  were  not  purfued  with  fuch  vigour 

as  the  parliament  expelled.     And  much  regard  had  been 

payed  to  the  king,  and  many  good   ofllces  performed  to 

him,  both  by  the  public,  and  by  men  of  all  ranks,  in  the 

united  provinces. 

After  the  death  of  William,  prince  of  Orange ', 
which  was  attended  with  the  deprefilon  of  his  party  and 
the  triumph  of  the  republicans,  the  parliament  thought, 
that  the  time  was  nov/  favourable  for  cementing  a  clofer 
confederacy  with  the  ftates.  St.  John,  chief  jufcice, 
who  was  fent  over  to  the  Hague,  had  entertained  the  idea 
of  forming  a  kind  of  coalition  between  the  two  repub- 
lics, which  v/ould  have  rendered  their  interefts  totally 
infepaiable  ;  but  fearing  that  fo  extraordinary  a  proje<5t 
would  not  be  relilhed,  he  contented  himfelf  with  drop- 
ping fome  hints  of  it,  and  openly  went  no  farther  than 
to  propofe  a  frricl  defenfive  alliance  between  England  and 
the  united  provinces,  fuch  as  has  now,  for  near  feventy 
years,  taken  place  betv/een  thcfe  friendly  pov/ers  '".  But 
the  ftates,  who  were  unwilling  to  form*  a  nearer  confede- 
racy with  a  government,  whofe  meafurcs  were  fo  ob- 
noxious, and  whofe  fituation  feemed  fo  precarious,  oitered 
only  to  renew  the  former  alliances  with  England.  And 
the  haughty  St.  John,  difgufted  with  this  difappointment, 
as  well  as  incenfed  at  many  affronts,  which  had  been 
offered  him  with  impunity,  by  the  retainers  of  the  Pala- 
tine and  Orange  families,  and  indeed  by  the  populace  in 
general,  returned  into  England,  and  endeavoured  to  eic- 
cite  a  quarrel  between  the  two  republics. 

1  InOaobcr  17,   J650.  m  Thurlce,  vd.  i,  p.  r?z. 

Vol.  VIL  P  Ths 
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CHAP.      The  movements  of  great  ftates  are  often  dire£led  by  as^ 

LX. 

i/^'^\j^S^  flender  fprings  as  thofe  of  individuals.  Though  war  with 
'''S^*  To  confiderable  a  naval  power  as  the  Dutch,  who  were  in 
peace  with  all  their  other  neighbours,  might  feem  dan- 
gerous to  the  yet  unfettled  commonwealth,  there  were 
feveral  motives,  which  at  this  time  induced  the  Englifh 
parliament  to  embrace  hoftile  meafures.  Many  of  the 
members  thought,  that  a  foreign  war  would  ferve  as  a 
preter.ee  for  continuing  the  fame  parliament,  and  delay- 
ing the  new  model  of  a  reprefentative,  with  which  the 
nation  had  fo  long  been  flattered.  Others  hoped,  that 
the  war  would  furnifh  a  reafon  for  maintaining,  fome 
time  longer,  that  numerous  ftanding  army,  which  was  fo 
much  complained  of  .  On  the  other  hand,  fome,  who 
dreaded  the  encreafmg  power  of  Cromwel,  expelled,  that 
the  great  expence  of  naval  armaments  would  prove  a 
motive  for  diminifhing  the  military  eftablifhment.  To 
divert  the  attention  of  the  public  from  domeftic  quarrels 
towards  foreign  tranfadlions,  feemed,  in  the  prefent  dif- 
pofition  of  men's  minds,  to  be  good  policy.  The  fuperior 
power  of  the)  Englifti  commonwealth,  together  with  its 
advantages  of  fituation,  promifed  fuccefs ;  and  the  par- 
liamentary leaders  hoped  to  gain  many  rich  prizes  from 
the  Dutch,  to  diftrefs  and  fmk  their  flourifhing  com- 
merce, and  by  victories  to  throw  a  luftre  on  their  own 
eflabliiliment,  which  was  fo  new  and  unpopular.  All 
thcfe  views,  enforced  by  the  violent  fpirit  of  St.  John, 
who  had  great  influence  over  Cromwel,  determined  the 
parliament  to  change  the  propofed  alliance  into  a  furious 
war  againft  the  united  provinces. 

To  cover  thefe  hoflile  intentions,  the  parliament, 
under  pretence  of  providing  for  the  interefls  of  commerce, 

n  We  are  told  in  the  life  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  that  that  famous  republicao 
oppofed  the  Dutch  war,  and  that  it  was  the  xniliisry  gentlemen  chiefly  wh» 
fupported  that  mcafure, 

1  embraced 
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Embraced  fuch  meafures  as,  they  knew,  would  give  dif-  ^  ^  ^  ^' 
guft  to  the  ftates.  They  framed  the  famous  a£l  of  navi-  ^^,— ^__j 
gation  J  which  prohibited  all  nations  from  importing  into  16524 
England  in  their  bottoms  any  commodity,  which  vvas 
not  the  growth  and  manufailure  of  their  own  country* 
By  this  law,  though  the  terms,  in  which  it  was  con- 
ceived, were  general,  the  Dutch  were  principally  affected  j 
becaufe  their  country  produces  few  commodities,  and 
they  fubfift  chiefly  by  being  the  general  carriers  and  fac- 
tors of  the  world.  Letters  of  reprizal  were  granted  to 
feveral  merchants,  who  complained  of  injuries,  which^ 
as  they  pretended,  they  had  received  from  the  ftates  j  and 
above  eighty  Dutch  fhips  fell  into  their  hands,  and  were 
made  prizes.  The  cruelties  praitifed  on  the  Englifh  at 
Amboyna,  v/hich  were  certainly  enormous,  but  which 
feemed  to  be  buried  in  oblivion  by  a  thirty  years'  filence^ 
were  again  made  the  ground  of  complaint.  And  the; 
allowing  of  the  murderers  of  Dorillaus  to  efcape,  and  the 
conniving  at  the  infults  to  which  St.  John  had  been  ex- 
pofed,  were  reprefented  as  fymptoms  of  an  unfriendly,  if 
not  a  hoftile,  difpofition  in  the  ftates. 

The  ftates,  alarmed  at  all  thefe  fteps,  fent  orders  to 
their  ambaffadors  to  endeavour  the  renewal  of  the  treaty 
of  alliance,  which  had  been  broken  off"  by  the  abrupt 
departure  of  St.  John.  Not  to  be  unprepared,  they 
equipped  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  fail,  and  took 
care,  by  their  minifters  at  London,  to  inform  the  coun- 
cil of  ftate  of  that  armament.  This  intelligenccj  inftead 
of  ftriking  terror  into  the  Englifli  republic,  vvas  con- 
fidered  as  a  menace,  and  farther  confirmed  the  parliament 
in  their  hoftile  refolufions.  The  minds  of  men,  in  both 
ftates,  were,  every  day,  more  and  more  Irritated  againft 
each  other ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  thefe  humours 
broke  forth  into  action. 

P  3  Trgmpj 
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LX      '       Tromp,  an  admiral  of  great  renown,  received  froiil 
V^V^"'  the  ftates  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  fortj'-two  fail,  in 
'  ^*'      order  to  protedl  the  Dutch  navigation  againft  the   priva- 
teers of  the  Englifh.    He  was  forced  by  flrefs  of  weather, 
as   he  alledged,  to  take  fheltet    iri  the  road   of  Dovei-, 
where  he  met  with  Blake,  who  commanded  an  Englifti 
fleet  much  inferior  in  number.     Who  was  the  aggrefTor 
in  the  adlion,  which  enfued  between  thefe  tv/o  admirals, 
both  of  them  men  of  fuch  prompt  and  fiery  difpofitions, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine ;  fmce  each  of  them  fent  to  his 
own  ftate  a  relation  totally  oppofite  in  all  its  circumftances 
to  that  of  the  other,  and  yet  fupported  by  the  teftimony 
of  every   captain   in    his   fleet.     Blake  pretended,  that, 
having  given  a  fignal   to  the  Dutch  admiral  to  ftrike, 
Tromp,  infcead  of  complying,  fired  a  broad-fide  at  him. 
Tromp  aflerted,  that  he  was  preparing  to  flrike,  and  the 
Englifh   admiral,  neverthelefs,  began   hoftilities.     It   is 
certain,   that  the  admiralty  of  Holland,  who  are  difiiindl 
from  the  council  of  ftate,  had  given  Tromp  no  orders  to 
ftrike,  but  had  left  him  to  his  oWn  difcretion,  with  regard 
to  that  A'-ain,  but  much   contefted  ceremonial.       They 
fcemed  willing  to  introduce  the  claim  of  an  equality  with 
the  nev/  commonwealth,  and  to  interpret  the  former  re- 
fpc6t,  pay£d  the  Englifh  flag,   as  a  deference  due  only  to 
the  monarchy.     This  circumftance  forms  a  ftrorig  pre- 
fumption  againft  the   narrative  of  the  Dutch  admiral. 
The  whole  Orange  party,  it  muft  be  remarked,  to  which 
Tromp  was  fufpecfced  to  adhere,  were  dcfirous  of  a  war 
with  England. 

Blake,  though  his  fqliadron  confifted  only  of  fifteen 
vefiels,  re-inforced,  after  the  battle  began,  by  eight  under 
captain  Bourne,  maintained  the  fight  with  bravery  for 
five  hours,  and  funk  one  fhip  of  the  enemy,  and  took 
another.  Night  parted  the  combatants,  and  the  Dutch 
fleet  retired  towards  the  coaft  of  Holland.    The  populace 

of 
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of  London  were  enraged,    and  would  have  infulted  the  ^  ^^  ^* 

Dutch  ambaffadors,  who  lived  at  Chelfea,  had  not  the  , ^^_^ 

council  of  ftate  fent  guards  to  protect  them.  ^^S** 

When  the  ftatcs  heard  of  this  a6lion,  of  \vhich  the 
confequences  were  eafily  forefeen,  they  were  in  the  utmoft 
conllernatlon.  They  immediately  difpatched  Paw,  pen- 
fionary  of  Holland,  as  their  ambaffador  extraordinary  to 
London,  and  ordered  him  to  lay  before  the  parliament  the 
narrative,  which  Tromp  had  fent  of  the  late  rencounter. 
They  entreated  them,  by  all  the  bands  of  their  common 
religion,  and  common  liberties,  not  to  precipitate  them- 
felves  into  hoftile  meafures,  but  to  appoint  commiflioners, 
who  fhould  examine  every  circumftance  of  the  acftion, 
and  clear  up  the  truth,  which  lay  in  obfcurity.  And  they 
pretended,  that  they  had  given  no  orders  to  their  admiral 
to  ofter  any  violence  to  the  Englifh,  but  would  feverely 
puniih  him,  if  they  found  upon  enquiry,  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  an  a£Hon,  which  they  fo  much  difapproved. 
The  imperious  parliament  would  hearken  to  none  of 
thefe  reafons  or  remonftrances.  Elated  by  the  numerous 
fucceffes,  which  they  had  obtained  over  their  domeftic 
enemies,  they  thought,  that  every  thing  muft  yield  to 
their  fortunate  arr^s  j  and  they  gladly  feized  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  they  fought,  of  making  war  upon  th» 
ftates.  They  demanded,  that,  without  any  farther  delay 
or  enquiry,  reparation  fhould  be  made  for  all  the  damages, 
which  the  Englifn  had  fuftained.  And  when  this  demand 
was  not  complied  with,  they  difpatched  orders  for  com- 
mencing war  againft  the  united  provinces. 

Blake  failed  northwards  with  a  numerous  fleet,  and 
(i\]  upon  the  herring  buffes,  which  were  efcorted  by 
twelve  men  of  war.  All  thefe  he  either  took  or  difperfed. 
Tromp  followed  him  with  a  fleet  of  above  a  hundred  fail. 
When  thefe  two  admirals  were  within  fight  of  each  other, 
i\nd  preparing  for  battle,  a  furious  ftorm  attacked  them, 

P  3  Blake 
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CHAP.  Blake  took  fhelter  in  the  Enolifli  harbours.     The  Dutch 

LX, 
^,^  -!,_/  fleet  was  difperfed  and  received  great  damage. 

,^^.'i*-  Sir  George  Ayscue,  though  he  commanded  only 

l6th  Au".  '  o  J 

fony  {hips,  according  to  the  Englifli  accounts,  engaged 
near  Plymouth  the  famous  dc  Ruiter,  who  had  under  him 
fifty  fhips  of  war,  with  thirty  merchant-men.  The 
Dutch  ihips  v/ere  indeed  of  inferior  force  to  the  Englifh. 
De  Ruiter,  the  only  admiral  in  Europe,  who  has  attained 
a  renown  equal  to  that  of  the  greateft  general,  defended 
himfelf  fo  well,  that  Ayfcue  gained  no  advantage  over 
him.  Night  parted  them  in  the  greateft  heat  of  the 
aclion.  De  Ruiter  next  day  failed  ofF  with  his  convoy. 
The  Englifh  fleet  had  been  fo  fhattered  in  the  fight,  that 
it  was  not  able  to  purfue. 

aSthOa.  Near  the  coi^d:  of  Kent,  Blake,  feconded  by  Bourna 
and -Fen,  met  a  Dutch  fquadron,  nearly  equal  in  num- 
bers, cccnn.anded  by  de  Witte  and  de  Ruiter.  A  battle 
was  fought  much  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Dutch. 
Their  rear-admiral  was  boarded  and  taken.  Tvv'o  other 
vefleis  were  funk,  and  one  blown  up.  The  Dutch  next 
day  made  fail  towards  Holland. 

The  Englifh  were  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Van  Galen  with  m.uch  fuperior  force  attacked 
captain  Badily,  ana  defeated  him.  He  bought,  however, 
his  victory  with  the  lofs  of  his  life. 

cythKov.  Sea-fights  are  feldom  fo  decifive  as  to  difable  the 
yanquifhcJ  from  making  head  in  a  little  time  againft  the 
victors.  Tromp,  feconded  by  de  Ruiter,  met  near  the 
Goodv/ins,  with  Bhikc,  whofe  fleet  was  inferior  to  the 
Dutch,  but  vv'ho  was  refolved  not  to  decline  the  combat. 
A  furious  battle  commenced,  where  the  admirals  on  both 
fides,  as  well  as  the  inferior  officers  and  feamen,  exerted 
great  bravery.  In  this  aulion,  the  Dutch  had  the  ad- 
v-ania2,e.  Blake  himfelf  was  wounded.  The  Garland 
^ud  Bonavfeftuure  were  taken.    Two  ihips  were  burned. 
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and  one  funk ;  and  night  came  opportunely  to  fave  the  C  H  a  P. 

Englifh  fleet.     After  this  vi6lory,  Tromp  in  a  hrnva.lnt_  _^ , 

fixed  a  broom  to  his  main-maft  ;  as  if  he  were  refolved  to      ^^S^* 
fweep  the  fea  entirely  of  all  Englifli  veflels. 

Great  preparations  were  made  in  Enghmd,  in  order      1653. 
to  wipe  otF  this  difgrace.     A  gallant  fle?t  of  eighty  fail 
was  fitted  out.      Blajce  commanded,    and  Dean  under 
him,  together  with  Monk,  who  had  been  fent  for  from 
Scotland.     When  the  Englifh  lay  off  Portland,  they  de-^^'*^^^^* 
fcried   near  break   of  day  a  Dutch  fleet  of  feventy-fix 
vefTels,  failing  up  the  channel,  along  with  a  convoy  of 
300  merchant-men,  who  had  received  orders  to  wait  at 
the  ifle  of  Rhe,  till  the  fleet  fhould  arrive  to  efcorte  them. 
Tromp,    and,    under  him,    de  Ruiter  commanded   the 
Dutch.     This  battle  was  the  mofl  furious  that  had  yet 
been  fought,    between  thefe  warlike  and  rival  nations. 
Three  days  was  th^  combat  continued  with  the  utmofl 
rage  and  obflinacy ;  and  Blake,  who  was  vi6lor,  gained 
not  more  honour  than  Tromp,    who  was  vanquifhed. 
The  Dutch  admiral  made  a  fkilful  retreat,  and  faved  all 
the  merchant  fhips,    except   thirty.      He   lofl  however 
eleven  fhips  of  war,  had  2000  men  flain,  and  near  1500 
taken  prifoners.      The  Englifh,    though  many  of  their 
fhips  were  extremely  fliattered,  had  but  one  funk.  Their 
flain  were  not  much  inferior  in  numbers  to  thofe  of  the 
enemy. 

All  thefc  fuccefTcs  of  the  Englifli  were  chiefly  owing 
to  the  fupcrior  fize  of  their  vefl^els  ;  an  advantage  which 
all  the  fkill  and  bravery  of  the  Dutch  admirals  could  not 
compenfate.  By  means  of  fhip-money,  an  impofition, 
which  had  been  fo  much  complained  of,  and  in  fome 
refpeiSls  with  reafon,  the  late  king  had  put  the  navy  into 
a  fituation,  which  it  had  never  attained  in  any  former 
reign  j  and  he  ventured  to  build  fhips  of  a  fize,  which 
P  4  was 
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CHAP.  -vvTas  then    uiiufual.      But   the  misfortunes,    which   the 

LX.  ,    . 

^_  - ,-o  Dutch  met  with  in  biitde,  were  fmali  in  comparifon  of 
'^53*  thofe,  which  their  trade  fuftained  from  the  Englifh. 
Their  whole  commerce  by  the  channel  was  cut  off:  Even 
that  to  the  Baltic  was  much  jnfefted  by  Englifh  priva- 
teers. Their  fifheries  were  totally  fufpended.  A  great 
number  of  their  fiiips,  above  1600,  hcid  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  And  all  this  diftrcfs  they  fuftcred, 
not  for  any  national  intereft  or  neccility ;  but  from  vain 
points  of  honour  and  perfonal  rcfentmients,  of  which  it 
was  difHcult  to  p-ive  a  fatisfaftory  account  to  the  public. 
They  refolved  therefore  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  parlia- 
.ment,  and  to  make  fome  advances  towards  a  peace. 
Their  reception,  however,  was  not  favourable;  and  it 
was  not  without  pleafure,  that  they  learned  the  diffolution 
of  that  haughty  afTembly  by  the  violence  of  Cromwel  ; 
an  event  from  which  they  expedled  a  more  profperous 
turn  to  their  afFairs. 

The  zealous  republicans  in  the  parliament  had  not 
been  the  chief  or  firft  promoters  of  the  war  ;  but  when  it 
was  once  entered  upon,  they  endeavoured  to  draw  from 
it  every  poffible  advantage.  On  ail  occafions,  they  fet 
up  the  fleet  in  oppofition  to  the  army,  and  celebrated  the 
glory  and  fuccefTes  of  their  naval  armaments.  They  in- 
fifted  on  the  intolerable  expence,  to  which  the  nation 
was  fubjectcd,  and  urged  the  neceffity  of  diminifhing  it 
DifTolution  by  a  reduction  of  the  land  forces.  They  had  ordered 
of  the  par-  ^^^^  regiments  to  ferve  on  board  the  fleet  in  the  quality 
of  marines.  And  Cromv^^el,  by  the  whole  train  of  their 
proceedings,  evidently  faw,  that  they  had  entertained  a 
jealoufy  of  his  power  and  ambition,  and  were  refolved  to 
bring  him  to  a  fubordination  under  their  authority. 
Without  fcruple  or  delay  he  refolved  to  prevent  them. 

On  fuch  firm  foundations  was  built  the  credit  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  that,  though  a  great  mafter  of  fraud 

and 
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^nd  diiiimulation,  he  judged  it  fuperfluous  to  employ  C  H  a  p. 
ziny  difguife  in  conducSling  that  bold  cnterprize.  He  i_/^^^-^\j 
fummoned  a  general  council  of  officers  ;  and  immediately  *°^3' 
found,  that  they  were  difpofed  to  receive  whatever  im.- 
preiuons  he  was  pleafcd  to  give  them.  Moft  of  them 
were  his  creatures,  had  owed  their  advancement  to  his 
favour,  and  relied  entirely  upon  him  for  their  future  pre- 
ferment. The  breach  being  already  made  between  the 
military  and  civil  powers,  when  the  late  king  was  feized 
at  Holdenby  j  the  general  officers  regarded  the  parlia- 
ment as  at  once  their  creature  and  their  rival ;  and 
thought,  that  they  themfelves  were  entitled  to  fharc 
among  them  thofe  offices  and  riches,  of  which  its  mem- 
bers had  fo  long  kept  poffeffion.  Harrifon,  Rich,  Over- 
ton, and  a  few  others,  who  retained  fome  principle, 
were  guided  by  notions  fo  extravagant,  that  they  were 
eafily  deluded  into  meafures  the  mod  violent  and  moft 
criminal.  And  the  whole  army  had  already  been  guilty 
of  fuch  illegal  and  atrocious  actions,  that  they  could  en- 
tertain no  farther  fcruple  v/ith  regard  to  any  enterprize, 
which  might  ferve  their  felnfii  or  fanatical  purpofes. 

In  the  council  of  officers  it  was  prefen'tly  voted  to 
frame  a  remonftrance  to  the  parliament.  After  complain- 
ing of  the  arrears,  due  to  the  army,  they  there  dcfired 
the  parliament  to  refletSl:  how  many  years  they  had  fat, 
and  what  profeffions  they  had  formerly  made  of  their  in- 
tentions to  new  model  the  reprefentative,  and  eftablifh 
fucceffive  parliaments,  who  might  bear  that  burthen  of 
national  affairs,  from  v/hich  they  themfelves  would 
gladly,  after  fo  rnuch  danger  and  fatigue,  be  at  laft  re- 
lieved. They  confeffed,  that  the  parliament  had  atchieved 
great  enterprizes,  and  had  furmcunted  mighty  difficul- 
ties;  yet  was  it  an  injury,  they  faid,  to  the  reft  of  the 
jiation  to  be  excluded  fiom  bearing  any  part  in  the  fervice 
of  their  country.  It  v/as  now  full  time  for  them  to  give 
5  place 
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CHAP,  place  to  others  ;  and  they  therefore  defired  them,  after 

\_  — „— uj  fettling  a  council,  who  might  execute!  the  laws  during 

'^53'     the  interval,  to  fummon  a  new  parliamcjit,  and  eftablilh 

that  free  and  equal  government,  which  they  had  fo  long 

promifed  to  the  people. 

The  parliament  took  this  remonftrance  in  ill  part, 
and  made  a  (harp  replyto  the  council  of  officers.  The 
officers  infifted  on  their  advice  ;  and  by  mutual  alterca- 
tion and  oppofition,  the  breach  became  ftill  wider  be- 
Eoth  Apii'v  tvi'een  the  army  and  the  commonwealth.  Cromwel, 
finding  matters  ripe  for  his  purpofe,  called  a  council  of 
officers,  in  order  to  come  to  a  determination  with  regard 
to  the  public  fettlement.  As  he  had  l^re  many  friends, 
fo  had  he  alfo  fome  opponents.  Harrifon  having  affured 
the  council,  that  the  general  fought  only  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  government  of  Jefus  and  his  faints,  major  Streater 
brifkly  replied,  that  Jefus  ought  then  to  come  quickly : 
For  if  he  delayed  it  till  after  Chriftmas,  he  would  come 
too  late  ;  he  would  find  his  place  occupied.  While  the 
officers  were  in  debate,  colonel  Ingoldfby  informed  Crom- 
wel, that  the  parliament  was  fitting,  and  had  come  to  a 
refolution  not  to  diflblve  themfclves,  but  to  fill  up  the 
houfe  by  new  eledions  ;  and  was  at  that  very  time  en- 
gaged in  deliberations  v/ith  regard  to  this  expedient. 
Cromwel  in  a  rage  immediately  haftened  to  the  houfe, 
and  carried  a  body  of  300  foldiers  along  with  him.  Some 
of  them  he  placed  at  the  door,  fome  in  the  lobby,  fome 
on  the  flairs.  He  firft  addreflcd  himfelf  to  his  friend  St. 
John,  and  told  him,  that  he  had  come  with  a  purpofe  of 
doing  v/hat  grieved  him  to  the  very  foul,  and  what  he 
had  earneftly  with  tears  befought  the  Lord  not  to  impofe 
upon  him:  But  there  was  a  neciffity,  in  order  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  good  of  the  nation.  He  fat  down  for 
fome  time,  and  heard  the  debates.  He  beckoned  Harri- 
fon, and  told  him,  that  he  now  judged  the  parliament 

ripe 
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ripe  for  a  diflblution.  *'  Sir,"  faid  Harrifon,  *'  the 
*'  work  is  very  great  and  dangerous  :  I  defire  you  feri- 
*'  oufly  to  confider,  before  you  engage  in  it."  *'  You 
*'  fay  well,"  replied  the  general ;  and  thereupon  fat  ftill 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  the  queftion  was 
ready  to  be  put,  he  faid  again  to  Harrifon,  "  This  is  the 
"  time  :  I  muft  do  it."  And  fuddenly  ftarting  up,  he 
loaded  the  parliament  with  the  vileft  reproaches,  for  their 
tyranny,  ambition,  oppreflion,  and  robbery  of  the  public. 
Then  ftamping  with  his  foot,  which  was  a  fignal  for  the 
foldiers  to  enter,  "  For  fhame,"  faid  he  to  the  parlia- 
ment, "  get  you  gone  ;  Give  place  to  honcfter  men  ;  to 
*'  thofe  who  v/ill  more  faithfully  difcharge  their  truft. 
"  You  are  no  longer  a  parliajrient :  L  tell  you,  you  are 
"  no  longer  a  parliament.  The  Lord  has  done  with  you : 
*'  He  has  chofen  other  inftruments  for  carrying  on  his 
*'  work."  Sir  Harry  Vane  exclaiming  againft  this  pro- 
ceeding, he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  '*  O !  Sir  Harry 
•'  Vane,  Sir  Harry  Vane  !  The  Lord  deliver  me  from 
''  Sir  Harry  Vane  !"  Taking  hold  of  Martin  by  the 
cloke,  "  Thou  art  a  whore  mafter,"  faid  he.  To  an- 
other, "  Thou  art  an  adulterer."  To  a  third,  "  Thou 
*'  art  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton  :"  "  And  thou  an  extor- 
*'  tioner,"  to  a  fourth.  He  commanded  a  foldier  to  feize 
ftie  mace.  "  What  fhall  we  do  with  this  bauble  ?  Here 
*'  take  it  away.  It  is  you,"  faid  he,  addrefling  hinifelf 
to  the  houfe,  *'  that  have  forced  me  upon  this.  I  have 
*'  fought  the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  he  would  rather 
"  flay  me  than  put  me  upon  this  work."  Having  com- 
manded the  foldiers  to  clear  the  hall,  he  himfelf  went  out 
the  laft,  and  ordering  the  doors  to  be  locked,  departed  to 
his  lodgings  in  Whitehall. 

In  this  furious  manner,  which  fo  well  denotes  his  ge- 
nuine chara6ter,  did  Cromwel,  without  the  leaft  oppofl- 
tipn,  or  even  murmur,  annihilate  that  famous  aflembly, 

which 
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^  ^X  ^'  ^^^^^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Europe  v/ith  the  renown  of  its  actions, 
C— V— — '  ^'^^  with  aftonifhment  at  its  crimes,  and  whofe  com- 
^^Sj'  mencement  was  not  more  ^irdently  defired  by  the  people 
than  was  its  final  diirdution.  All  parties  now  reaped 
faccefiively  the  melancholy  pleafure  of  feeing  the  Injuries, 
which  they  had  fuiFered,  revenged  on  their  enemies  j  and 
that  too  by  the  fame  arts,  which  had  been  practifed 
againft  them.  The  king  had,  in  fome  inftances,  ftretched 
his  prerogative  beyond  its  juft  bounds  j  and  aided  by  the 
church,  had  well  nigh  put  an  end  to  all  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  nation.  The  prefoyterians  checked  the 
progrefs  of  the  court  and  clergy,  and  excited,  by  cant 
and  hypocrify,  the  populace  firlc  to  tumults,  then  to  war, 
againft  the  king,  the  peers,  and  all  the  royalifts.  No 
fooner  had  they  reached  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur,  than 
the  independents,  under  the  appearance  of  fWl  greater 
fanftity,  inftigated  the  army  againft  them,  and  reduced 
them  to  fubjediion.  The  independents,  amidft  their 
empty  dreams  of  liberty,  or  rather  of  dominion,  were 
oppreffed  by  the  rebellion  of  their  own  fervants,  and 
found  themfelves  at  once  cxpofed  to  the  infults  of  pov/cr 
and  hatred  of  the  people.  By  recent,  as  well  as  all  an-p 
cient  example,  it  was  become  evident,  that  illegal  vio- 
lence, with  whatever  pretences  it  may  be  covered,  and 
whatever  cbjccl  it  may  purfue,  muft  inevitably  end  at 
laft  in  the  arbitrary  and  defpotic  government  of  a  iii;gl« 
perfon. 
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CHAP.     LXI. 

CromweVs  hirth  and  private  life Barebone^s  par- 
liament  Cromwel  made  prote5lor Peace  with 

Holland A  ncjj  parliament InfurreEHon  of 

the  royalifls ^tate    of  Europe — ■■ — War  with 

Spain . Jamaica  conquered — ^Sitccefs  and  death 

of  admiral  Blake Dome/lie  adminifiration  of 

Cromwel Humble  Petition  and  Advice 

Dunkirk  taken Sicknefs  of  the  protestor His 

death And  charaEler. 

OLIVER   C  R  CTM  W  E  L,  in  whofe  hands  the  chap. 
diflbluticn  of  the  parliament  had  left  the  whole  ^    y ^'    ^ 
power,  civil  and  military,  of  three  kingdoms,  was  born      1653, 
at  Huntingdon,  the  laft  year  of  the  former  century',  of  ^  birlTrnd  * 
good  family  5  though  he  himfclf,  being  the  fon  of  a  fe-  private  life, 
cond  brother,  inherited  but  a  fmall  edate  from  his  father. 
In  the  courfe  of  his  education  he  had  been  fent  to  the 
univerfity ;  but  his  genius  was  found  little  fitted  for  the 
calm  and  elegant  occupations  of  learning  ;  and  he  made 
fmall  proficiency  in  his  (ludieS.     He  even  threw  himfelf 
into  a  difiblute  and  diforderly  courfe  of  life ;  and  he  con- 
fumed,  in  gaming,  drinking,  debauchery,   and  country 
riots,  the  more  early  years  of  his  youth,  and  diffipated 
part  of  his  patrimony.      All  of  a  fudden,  the  fpirit  of 
reformation  feized  him  ;  he  married,  afFedled  a  grave  and 
compofed  behaviour,  entered  into  all  the  zeal  and  rigour 
of  the  puritanical  party,  and  offered  to  reftore  to  every 
one  whatever  fums  he  had  formerly  gained  by  gaming. 

The 
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^  ^vt  ^'  ^^^  ^^^^  vehemence  of  temper,  which  had  tranfported 
V  -^-  _'  him  into  the  extremes  of  pleafure,  now  diflinguifhed  his 
^^53'  religious  habits.  Plis  houfe  was  the  refort  of  all  the 
zealous  clergy  of  the  party ;  and  his  hofpitality,  as  well 
as  his  liberalities  to  the  filenced  and  deprived  minifters, 
proved  as  chargeable  as  his  former  debaucheries.  Though 
he  had  acquired  a  tolerable  fortune  by  a  maternal  uncle, 
he  found  his  affairs  fo  injured  by  his  expences,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  take  a  farm  at  St.  Ives,  and  apply  him- 
felf,  for  fome  years,  to  agriculture  as  a  profeffion.  But 
this  expedient  ferved  rather  to  involve  him  in  farther 
debts  and  difficulties.  The  long  prayers,  which  he  faid 
to  his  family  in  the  morning,  and  again  in  the  afternoon, 
confumed  his  own  time  and  that  of  his  ploughmen  ;  and 
he  referved  no  leifure  for  the  care  of  his  temporal  affairs, 
His  active  mind,  fuperior  to  the  low  occupations,  to 
which  he  was  condemned,  preyed  upon  itfelf  j  and  he 
indulged  his  imagination  in  vifions,  illuminations,  reve- 
lations ;  the  great  nourifliment  of  that  hypocondriacal 
temper,  to  which  he  was  ever  fubjedl.  Urged  by  his 
wants  and  his  devotions,  he  had  made  a  party  with 
Hambden,  his  near  kinfman,  who  was  prefTed  only  by 
the  latter  motive,  to  tranfport  himfelf  into  New  England, 
now  become  the  retreat  of  the  more  zealous  among  the 
puritanical  party ;  and  it  was  an  order  of  council,  which 
obliged  them  to  difembark  and  remain  in  England.  The 
earl  of  Bedford,  who  pofTefTed  a  large  eflate  in  the  Fen 
Country,  near  the  ifle  of  Ely,  having  undertaken  to 
drain  thefe  moraffes,  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  king  j 
and  by  the  powers  of  the  prerogative,  he  got  commif- 
fioners  appointed,  who  conduced  that  work,  and  divided 
the  new  acquired  land  among  the  feveral  proprietors. 
He  met  with  oppofition  from  many,  among  whom  Crom- 
v/el  diftinguiihed  himfelf  j  and  this  was  the  firft  public 

opportunity. 
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opportunity,  which  he  had  met  with,  of  difcoverlng  the  CHAP, 
failious  zeal  and  obitinacy  of  his  charafler. 

From  accident  and  intrigue  he  was  chofen  by  the  town  ^ 
of  Cambridge  member  of  the  long  parliament.  His  do- 
meftic  affairs  were  then  in  great  diforder ;  and  he  Teemed 
not  to  poflefs  any  talents,  which  could  qualify  him  to 
rife  in  that  public  fphere,  into  which  he  was  now  at  laft 
entered.  His  perfon  was  ungraceful,  his  drefs  flovenly, 
his  voice  untuneable,  his  elocution  homely,  tedious,  ob- 
fcure,  and  embarrafled.  The  fervor  of  his  fpirit  fre- 
quently prompted  him  to  rife  in  the  houfe ;  but  he  was 
not  heard  with  attention :  His  nam.e,  for  above  two 
years,  is  not  to  be  found  oftener  than  twice  in  any  com- 
mittee ;  and  thofe  committees,  into  which  he  was  admit- 
ted, were  chofen  for  affairs,  which  would  more  intereft 
the  zealots  than  the  men  of  bufinefs.  In  comparifon  of 
the  eloquent  fpeakers  and  fine  gentlemen  of  the  houfc,  he 
was  entirely  overlooked  j  and  his  friend  Hambden  alone 
was  acquainted  with  the  depth  of  his  genius,  and  foretold, 
that,  if  a  civil  war  (hould  enfue,  he  would  foon  rife  to 
eminence  and  diftinftion. 

Cromwel  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  confcious  where 
his  ffrength  lay ;  and  partly  from  that  motive,  partly 
from  the  uncontrolable  fury  of  his  zeal,  he  always  joined 
that  party,  which  pufhed  every  thing  to  extremity  againft 
the  king.  He  was  a£tive  in  promoting  the  famous  re- 
monftrance,  which  was  the  fignal  for  all  the  enfuino- 
commotions  ;  and  when,  after  a  long  debate,  it  was  car- 
ried by  a  fmall  majority,  he  told  lord  Falkland,  that,  if 
the  queftion  had  been  loft,  he  was  refolved  next  day  to 
have  converted  into  ready  money  the  remains  of  his  for- 
tune, and  immediately  to  have  left  the  kingdom.  Nor 
was  this  refolution,  he  faid,  peculiar  to  himfelf:  Mraiv 
©thers  of  his  party  he  knew  to  be  equallv  determined. 

He 
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He  was  no  lefs  than  forty-three  years  of  age,  when  he; 

firft  embraced  the  military  profeilion  ;   and  by  force  of 

enius,  without  any  mailer,  he  foon  became  an  excellent 

officer;  though  perhaps  he  never  reached  the  fame  of  a 

confummate  commander.     He  raifed  a  troop  of  horfe ; 

fixed  his  quarters  in  Cambridge  ;  exerted  great  feverity 

towards  that  univerfity,  which  zealoufly  adhered  to  ther 

royal  party ;  and  ftowed  himfelf  a  man  who  would  go  all 

lengths  in  favour  of  that  caufe,  which  he  had  cfpoufcd. 

He  would  not  allow  his  foldiersto  perplex  their  heads 

with  thofe  fubtilties,  of  fighting  by  the  king's  authority 

againft  his  perfon,  and  of  obeying  his  majefty's  orders 

iignified  by  both  houfes  of  parliament :   He  plainly  told 

them,  that,  if  he  met  the  king  in  battle,  he  would  fire  a 

piftol   In  his  face  as  readily  as  againft  any  other  man. 

His  troop  of  horfe  he  foon  augmented  to  a  regiment ; 

and  he  firft  inftituted  that  difcipline  and  infpired  that 

fpirit,  which  rendered  the  parliamentary  armies  in  the 

end  vi(Slorious.     "  Your  troops,"  faid  he  to  Kambden, 

according  to  his  own  account ",  "  are  moft  of  them  old 

'  decayed   ferving  men  and  tapfters,  and  fuch  kind  of 

'  fellows  ;  the  king's  forces  are  compofcd  of  gentlemen's 

'  younger  fons  and  perfons  of  good  quality.     And  do 

'  you  think,  that  the  mean  fpirits  of  fuch  bafe  and  low 

'  feliows  as  ours  will  ever  be  able  to  encounter  gentle- 

'  'men,  that  have  honour  and  courage  and  refolution  in 

'  them?     You  muft  get  men  of  fpirit;  and  take  it  not 

'  ill  that  I  fay,  of  a  fpirit,  that  is  likely  to  go  as  far  as 

'  gentlemen  will  go,  or  elfe  I  am  fure  you  v/ill  ftill  be 

'  beaten,  as  you  have  hitherto  been,  in  every  encoun- 

'  ter."     He  did  as  he  propofed.     He  inlifced  freeholders* 

and  farmers'  fons.     He  carefully  invited  into  his  regiment 

all  the  zealous  fanatics  throughout  England.      When 


*  Conference  heli  at  Whitejjal!, 


they 
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they  were  colIe(£led  In  a  body,  their  enthufiaftic  fpirit  ftill  ^  ^  ^^  P* 
rofe  to  a  higher  pitch.     Their  colonel,  from  his  own  1    -  _  _/ 
natural  chara(5ler,  as  well  as  from  policy,  v.'as  fufficiently      ^^S3« 
inclined  to  encreafe  the  flame.     He  preached,  he  prayed, 
he  fought,  he  punifhed,  he  rewarded.     The  wild  enthu- 
flafm,  together  with  valour  and  difcipline,  ftill  propagated 
itfelf ;  and  all  men  caft  their  eyes  on  fo  pious  and  fo  fuC- 
cefsful  a  leader.     From  low  commands  he  rofe  with  great 
rapidity  to  be  really  the  firft,  though  yi  appearance  only 
the  fecond,  in  the  army.     By  fraud  and  violence,  he  foon 
rendered  himfelf  the  firft  in  the  ftate.     In  proportion  to 
the  encreafe  of  his  authority,  his  talents  feemed  always  to 
expand  themfelves ;  and  he  difplayed  every  day  new  abi- 
'lities,  which  had  lain  dormant,  till  the  very  emergence^ 
by  which  they  were  called  forth  into  adlion.     All  Eu- 
rope ftood  aftonifhcd  to  fee  a  nation,  fo  turbulent  and 
unruly,  who,  for  fome  doubtful  encroachments  on  their 
privileges,    had  dethroned    and  murdered    an   excellent 
prince,  defcended  from  a  long  line  of  monarchs,  now  at 
laft  fubdued  and  reduced  to  flavery  by  one,  who,  a  few 
years  before,  was  no  better  than  a  private  gentleman^ 
whofe  name  was  not  known  in  the  nation,  and  who  was 
little  regarded  even  in  that  low  fphere,  to  which  he  had 
always  been  confined. 

The  indignation,  entertained  by  the  people,  againft 
an  authority,  founded  on  fuch  manifeft  ufurpation,  was 
not  fo  violent  as  might  naturally  be  expelled.  Congra- 
tulatory addrefles,  the  firft  of  the  kind,  were  made  to 
Cromwel  by  the  fleet,  by  the  army,  even  by  many  of  the 
chief  corporations  and  counties  of  England  ;  but  efpecially 
by  the  feveral  congregations  of  faints,  difperfed  through- 
out the  kingdom  p.  The  royalifts,  though  they  could 
not  love  the  man,  who  had  embrued  his  hands  in  the 
iblood  of  their  fovereign,  expedted  more  lenity  from  him, 

P  See  Milton's  State  Papers. 

Vet.  VII.  Q,  than 
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CHAP  thr.n  from  the  jealous   and  imperious  republicans,  who 

c_y— ^  had  hitherto  governed.     The  prefbyterians  were  pleafc-d 

^653.      fQ  {%(.  thofe  men,  by  whom  they  had  been  outwitted  and 

expelled,  now  in  their  turn  expelled  and  outvv'ittcd  by 

their  own  fervant ;  and  they  applauded  him,  for  this  laft 

a6t  of  violence  upon  the  parliament.     Thefe  two  parties 

compofed  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  and  kept  the  people  in 

fome  tolerable   temper.      All    men,    likewife,    harraffed 

with  wars  and  factions,  were  glad  to  fee  any  profpecl  of 

juftice  and  fettlemcnt.     And  they  deemed   it  lefs  igno- 

■  minious  to  fubmit  to  a  perfon  of  fuch  admirable  talents 

and  capacity  than  to  a  few  ignoble  enthufiaftic  hypocrites, 

who,  under  the  name  of  a  republic,  had  reduced  them  to 

a  cruel  fubje^^ion. 

The  republicans,  being  dethroned  by  Crcmwel,  were 
the  party  whofe  refentnient  he  had  the  grcatcft  reafon  to 
apprehend.  That  party,  bcfides  the  independents,  con- 
tained two  fets  of  men,  who  are  fcemingly  of  the  moft 
oppofite  principles,  but  who  were  then  united  by  a  fimi- 
litude  of  genius  and  of  charader.  The  firft  and  moft 
numerous  were  the  millenarians,  or  fifth  monarchy  men, 
who  infifted,  that,  dominion  being  founded  in  grace,  all 
diftinclion  of  magiftracy  muft  be  abolifiied,  except  v/hat 
arofe  from  piety  and  holinefs ;  who  expelled  fuddenly 
the  fccond  coming  of  Chrift  upon  earth  ;  and  who  pre- 
tended, that  the  faints  in  the  mean  while,  that  is,  thcm- 
fclves,  were  alone  entitled  to  govern.  The  fecond  were 
the  deifts,  v^^ho  had  no  other  obje6l  than  political  liberty, 
who  denied  entirely  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  infinu- 
ated,  that  all  the  various  {cQ:s,  (o  heated  againft  each 
other,  were  alike  founded  in  folly  and  in  error.  Men  of 
fuch  daring  geniufes  were  not  contented  with  the  efta- 
blifhed  forms  of  civil  government  j  but  challenged  a  de- 
gree of  freedom  beyond  what  they  expefted  ever  to  enjoy 
'  under  any  monarchy.  Martin,  Challoner,  Harrington, 
6  Sidney, 
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Sidney,  Wildman,    Nevil,  were  efteemed   the  heads  of^  HAP. 
this  fmall  divifion.  ■_     -  -  j 

The  deiRs  were  perfedlly  hated  by  Cromwel,  becaufe  ^^53« 
he  had  no  hold  of  enthufiafm,  by  which  he  could  govern 
or  over-reach  them  5  he  therefore  treated  them  with  great 
h'gor  and  difdain,  and  ufually  denominated  them  the  hea- 
thens. As  the  millenarians  had  a  great  intereft  in  the 
army,  it  was  much  more  important  for  him  to  gain  their 
confidence ;  and  their  fize  of  underfiranding  afforded  him 
great  facility  in  deceiving  them.  Of  late  years,  it  had 
been  fo  ufual  a  topic  of  converfation  to  difcourfe  of  par- 
liaments and  councils  and  fenates,  and  the  foldiers  them- 
felves  had  been  fo  much  accuftomed  to  enter  into  that 
fpirit,  that  Cromwel  thought  it  requifite  to  eftablifh 
fomethinp-  which  mio-ht  bear  the  face  of  a  commonwealth. 
He  fuppofed,  that  God,  in  his  providence,  had  thrown 
the  whole  right,  as  well  as  power,  of  government  into 
his  hands ;  and  without  any  more  ceremony,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  council  of  officers,  he  fent  fummons  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  perfons  of  different  tov/ns  and 
counties  of  England,  to  five  of  Scotland,  to  fix  of  Ire- 
land. He  pretended,  by  his  folea(St  and  deed,  to  devolve 
upon  thefe  men  the  whole  authority  of  the  llate.     This  Barebone's 

1      -I     •  1  ^  •/•       1      ■  cc^  parlamenC, 

legiliative  power  they  were  to  exercile  durmg  nrteen 
months  j  and  they  were  afterwards  to  choofe  the  fam.e 
number  of  perfons,  v/ho  might  fuccced  them  in  that  high 
and  important  office. 

There  were  great  numbers  at  that  timcj  always  dif- 
pofed  to  adhere  to  any  pov/er,  which  vvas  uppermoft,  and 
to  fupport  the  eftabliflied  government.  This  maxim  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  people  of  that  age  ;  but  what  may  be 
efteemed  peculiar  to  them,  is,  that  there  prevailed  a  hy- 
pocritical phrafe  for  expreffmg  fo  prudential  a  condudt : 
It  was  called  a  waiting  upon  providence.  When  provi- 
dence, therefore,  was  fo  kind  as  to  beftcw  on  thefe  men, 

0^2  nov/ 
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^v^  ^'  ^ow  aflembled  together,  the  fupreme  authority,  theymufl 
c  .i^-.,,^  have  been  very  ungrateful,  if,  in  their  turn,  they  had 
^^53.  been  wanting  in  complaifance  tov/ards  her.  They  im- 
mediately voted  themfclves  a  parliament;  and  having 
their  own  confent,  as  well  as  that  of  Oliver  Cromwel, 
for  their  Icgiflative  authority,  they  now  proceeded  very 
gravely  to  the  exercifc  of  it. 

In  this  notable  afiembly  were  fome  perfons  of  the  rank 
of  gentlemen  ;  but  the  far  greateft  part  were  low  me- 
chanics ;  fifth  monarchy  men,  anabaptifts,  antinomians, 
independents;  the  very  dregs  of  the  fanatics.  They  be- 
gan with  feeking  God  by  prayer  :  This  office  was  per- 
formed by  eight  or  ten  gifted  men  of  the  affembly  j  and 
with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that,  according  to  the  confefTion 
of  all,  they  had  never  before,  in  any  of  their  devout  ex- 
ercifes,  enjoyed  fo  much  of  the  holy  fpirit  as  was  then 
communicated  to  them  "J.  Their  hearts  were,  no  doubt, 
dilated  when  they  confidered  the  high  dignity,  to  which 
they  fuppofed  thcmfelves  exalted.  They  had  been  told 
by  Cromwel  in  his  firft  difcourfe,  that  he  never  looked 
to  fee  fuch  a  day,  when  Chrift  fhouid  be  fo  owned  ^ 

They 

•  Pari.  Hift,  vol.  xx.  p.  182. 

r  Theie  are  his  exprel3ions.  «'  Indeed,  I  have  but  one  word  irore  to  fay 
*»  to  you,  thcugh  in  that  perhaps  I  /hall  /how  my  weaknefs :  It  is  by  way 
''  of  encouragement  to  you  m  this  work  j  give  me  leave  to  begin  thus :  I 
"  confefs  I  never  looked  to  have  feen  fuch  a  day  as  this,  it  may  be  nor  you 
"  neither,  when  Jefus  Cbrifl  /houjd  be  fo  owned  as  he  is  at  this  day  and  in 
"  this  work.  Jefus  Chrift  is  owned  this  day  by  your  call,  and  you  own  him 
»<  by  your  vviilingnefs  to  appear  for  him,  and  you  manifeft  this  (as  far  as 
<'  poor  creatures  can  d-j)  to  be  a  day  of  the  power  of  Chrift.  I  know  you 
**  will  remember  that  fcripture,  he  maka  hh  peopk  luiUing  in  the  day  of  his 
*'  foiiir.  God  nianifefts  it  to  be  tiic  day  of  the  power  of  Chrift,  haviag 
"  thro'  fo  much  biood  and  fo  much  tryal  as  has  been  upon  this  nation,  he 
"  makes  this  one  of  the  greateft  mercies,  next  to  his  own  fon,  to  have  hi» 
*'  people  called  to  the  fupreme  authority.  God  hath  owned  his  fon,  and 
*•  hath  owned  you,  and  hath  made  you  to  own  him.  I  confefs,  1  never 
«*  looked  to  have  feen  fuch  a  day  :  I  did  not."    I  fuppofe  at  tJiis  paflagj  he 

cried  j 
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They  thought  it,  therefore,  their  duty  to  proceed  to  a  ^  H  a  p. 
thorough  reformation,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  reign  v,^<->^-s,^ 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  for  that  great  work,  which,  it  was  *^53« 
expected,  the  Lord  was  to  bring  forth  among  them.  All 
fanatics,  being  confecratcd  by  their  own  fond  imagina- 
tions, naturally  bear  an  antipathy  to  the  ecclefiaftics, 
who  claim  a  peculiar  fandity,  derived  merely  from  their 
office  and  prieftly  charadler.  This  parliament  took  into 
confidcration  the  abolition  of  the  clerical  fun6lion,  as  fa- 
vouring of  popery  ;  and  the  taking  away  of  tythes,  which 
they  called  a  relidl  of  Judaifm.  Learning  alfo  and  the 
univerfities  were  deemed  heathenifii  and  unneceflar)' : 
The  common  law  was  denominated  a  badge  of  the  con- 
queft  and  of  Norman  flavery ;  and  they  threatened  the 
lawyers  with  a  total  abrogation  of  their  profeflion.  Some 
ileps  were  even  taken  towards  an  abolition  of  the  chan- 
cery %  the  higheft  court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom  j 
and  the  Mofaical  law  was  intended  to  be  eftablifhed  as 
the  fole  fyftem  of  Englifli  jurifprudence  '. 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  fchemcs,  adopted  by  thefe 
legillators,  they  had  not  leifure  to  tinifli  any,  except 
that  which  eftablifhed  the  legal  folemnization  of  marriage 
by  the  civil  magiftrate  alone,  without  the  interpofition  of 
the  clergy.  They  found  themfelves  expofed  to  the  deri- 
fion  of  the  public.  Among  the  fanatics  of  the  houfe, 
there  was  an  adtive  member,  much  noted  for  his  lono- 
prayers,  fermons,  and  harangues.  He  was  a  leather- 
feller  in  London  :  His  name  Praife-god  Barcbonc.  This 
ridiculous  name,  which  feems  to  have  been  chofen  by 
fome  poet  or  allegorift  to  fuit  fo  ridiculous  a  perfonage, 

cried:  For  he  was  very  much  given  to  weeping,  and  could  at  any  time  fhed 
abundance  of  tears.  The  reft  ol  the  fpeech  may  be  I'cen  among  Milton'i 
State  Papers,  page  io6.  It  is  very  curiopr,  and  tuil  of  the  fame  obfcurity, 
confufion,  embarraflment,  and  abfurdity,  which  appear  in  almoft  all  OJivej's 
produftions. 

»  Whitlocke,  p.  543,  548,  t  Ccnfercnce  held  at  Whitehall. 

Q.  3  ftruck 
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CHAP,  flruclc  the  fancy  of  the  people ;  and  they  commonly  af- 
,_  _'  _'    ,  fixed  to   this  affembly  the  denomination  of  Barebone's 
j6j3'      parliament". 

The  Dutch  ambafladors  endeavoured  to  enter  into  ner 
gotiation  with  this  parliament ;  but  though  protcftants 
and  even  prefbyterians,  they  met  with  a  bad  reception 
from  thofe  who  pretended  to  a  fanftity  fo  much  fuperior. 
The  Hollanders  were  regarded  as  worldly  minded  men, 
intent  only  on  commerce  and  induflry ;  whom  it  was 
fitting  the  faints  fhould  firil  extirpate,  ere  they  under- 
took that  great  work,  to  which  they  believed  themfelves 
deflined  by  providence,  of  fubduing  Antichrift,  the  man 
of  fin,  and  extending  to  the  uttermofl  bounds  of  the  earth 

u  It  wac  ufual  for  the  pretended  faints  at  that  time  to  change  their  names 
from  Henrv,  Edward,  Anthony,  William,  which  they  regaidedas  heathen- 
i/h,  into  others  more  fandtified  anH  godly:  Even  the  Nev/  Teftament  names, 
James,  Andrew,  John,  Peter,  were  not  hell  in  fuch  regard  as  thofe  which 
were  borrowed  from  the  0!d  Teftament,  Hezekiah,  F-iabbakuk,  Jofiiua, 
Zerobabel.  Sometimes  a  whole  godly  fentence  was  adopted  as  a  name.  Here 
are  the  names  of  a  juiy  faid  to  be  endofed  in  the  county  of  SufTex  about  that 
time. 


Acceptec",  Trevor  of  Norfham. 
Redeemed,  Compton  of  Battle, 
Faint  not,  Hewit  of  Heathfield. 
Make  Peace,  Heaton  of  Hare. 
God  Reward,  Smart  of  Fivehurft. 
Standfaft  op  High, Stringer  of  Crow- 

hurft. 
larth,  Adams  of  Warbleton. 
Called,  Lower  of  the  fame. 
Kill  Sin,  Pimple  of  Witham. 


Return,  Spelman  of  Watling, 
Be  Faithful,  Joiner  of  Britling. 
Fly  Debate,  Roberts  of  the  fame. 
Fight  the  good  Fight  of  Faith,  White 

of  Emer. 
More  Fruit,  Fowl?r  of  Eaft  Hadley, 
Hope  for,  Bending  of  the  fame. 
Graceful,  Harding  of  Lewes. 
Weep  not.  Billing  of  the  fame. 
Meek,  Brev.er  of  Okeham. 


See  Brome's  Travels  into  Englar.d,  p.  279.  "  Cromwe!,"  fays  Cleveland, 
*'  hath  beat  up  his  drams  clean  lhroi;gh  the  Old  Teftament.  You  may  learn 
'•  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour  by  the  names  of  his  regiment.  The  mufter- 
*'  matter  has  no  other  lift,  than  the  firft  chapter  of-  St.  Matthew."  The 
brother  of  this  Praife  god  Barcbone  had  for  name,  If  Chriji  had  not  died  for 
ycu,  you  had  been  damned  Barebor.e.  But  the  peo-le,  tired  of  this  long  name, 
retained  only  the  laft  word,  and  gave  him  commonly  tLe  appellation  of 
J)ai:in''d  Barcbcne> 

the 
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the  kinf>-clora   of  the  Redeemer  ^^.       The   ambafladors,  chap. 
finding  themfelves  profcribed,  not  as  enemies  ol'  England,  i^ — v,—— » 
but  of  Chrift,  remained  in  aftonifhment,  and  knew  not      *^53« 
which  was  moft  to  be  admired,  the  implacable  fpirit  or 
egregious  folly  of  thefe  pretended  faints, 

Cromwel  beo-an  to  be  afhamed  of  his  leo-jflature.  If 
he  ever  had  any  other  defign  in  fummoning  fo  prepofterous 
an  afiembly  beyond  amufmg  the  populace  and  the  army; 
he  had  intended  to  alarm  the  clergy  and  lawyers  ;  and  he 
had  fo  far  fucceeded  as  to  make  them  dcfire  any  other 
government,  which  might  fecure  their  profefHons,  nov/ 
brought  in  danger  by  thefe  defperate  fanatics.  Cromv/el 
himfelf  was  difTatisfied,  that  the  parliament,  though  they 
had  derived  all  their  authority  from  him,  began  to  pre- 
tend power  from  the  Lord  %  and  to  infift  already  on  their 
.divine  commiffion.  He  had  been  careful  to  fummon  in 
his  writs  feveral  perfons  entirely  devoted  to  him.  By 
concert,  thefe  met  early  ;  and  it  was  m.entioned  by  fome 
among  them,  that  the  fitting  of  this  parliament  any 
longer  would  be  of  no  fervice  to  the  nation.  They  haf-  ,,;|,  of 
tened,  therefore,  to  Cromv/cl,  along  with  Roufe,  their  December, 
fpeaker  ;  and  by  a  formal  deed  or  affignmcnt,  reftored  into 
his  hands  that  fupreme  authority,  Vv'hich  they  had  fo  lately 
received  from  him.  General  Harrifon  and  about  tv/enty 
more  remained  in  the  houfe;  and  that  they  might  prevent 
the  reign  of  the  faints  from  coming  to  an  untimely  end, 
they  placed  one  Moyer  in  the  chair,  and  began  to  draw 
up  protefts.  They  were  foon  interrupted  by  colonel 
White,  with  a  party  of  foldiers.  He  aflced  them  what 
they  did  there.  "  We  are  feekingthe  Lord,"  faid  they. 
"  Then  you  may  go  elfewhere,"  replied  he :  "  For  to 
"  my  certain  knowledge,  he  has  not  been  here  tlicfe 
"  many  years." 

w  Thurloe,  vol,  i.  p.  27-5,   591,     Alfo  Stubbe,  p,  51,  g2. 
X.  ThuiloCj  vol,  i,  p,  393. 

Q.4       -  The 
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C  H  A 

Lxr. 


Cromv/el 
inzde  pro 
te&or. 


P*  The  military  being  now,  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in 
^  reality,  the  fole  power  which  prevailed  in  the  nation, 
Cromwel  thought  fit  to  indulge  a  new  fancy :  For  he 
feems  not  to  have  had  any  deliberate  plan  in  all  thefe 
alteration3.  Lambert,  his  creature,  who,  under  the 
appearance  of  obfecjuioufnefs  to  him,  indulged  an  un- 
bounded ambition,  propofcd  in  a  council  of  oiHcers  to 
adopt  anoLher  fcheme  of  government,  and  to  temper  the 
liberty  of  a  commonwealth  by  the  authority  of  a  Tingle 
perfon,  who  fhould  be  known  by  the  appellation  of  pror 
te6lor.  Without  delay,  he  prepared  what  was  called  the 
inftrument  of  government,  containing  the  plan  of  this 
new  legiflature  ;  and  as  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  general,  it  was  immediately  voted  by  the  council  of 
officers.  Cromwel  was  declared  protestor  j  and  with 
great  folemnity  inftalled  in  that  high  office. 

So  little  were  thefe  men  endowed  with  the  fpirit  of 
legiflation,  that  they  confeffed,  or  rather  boafted,  that 
they  had  employed  only  four  days  in  drawing  this  inftru- 
ment,  by  which  the  whole  government  of  the  three  king- 
doms was  pretended  to  be  regulated  and  adjufted  to  all 
fucceeding  generations.  There  appears  no  difficulty  in 
believing  them  ;  when  it  is  confidered  how  crude  and 
undigefted  a  fyftem  of  civil  polity  they  endeavoured  to 
eftabliih.  The  chief  articles  of  the  inftrument  are  thefe: 
A  council  was  appointed,  which  was  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
one,  nor  be  Ibfs  than  thirteen  perfons.  Thefe  were  to 
enjoy  their  office  during  life  or  good  behaviour;  and  in 
cafe  of  a  vacancy,  the  remaining  members  named  three, 
of  whom  the  proteclor  chofe  one.  The  protector  was 
appointed  fupreme  maglftrat^  of  the  commonwealth  :  In 
his  name  was  all  juftice  to  be  adminiflered  j  from  him 
were  all  maglftracy  and  honours  derived  ;  he  had  the 
power  of  pardoning  all  crimes,  excepting  murder  and 
treafonj    to  him  the  benefit  of  all  forfeitures  devolved. 

ThQ 
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The  right  of  peace,  war,  and  alliance,  refted  in  him ;  C  ha  P. 
but  in  thcfe  particulars  he  was  to  a6i  entirely  by  the  advice  l- — v— » 
and  with  the  confent  of  his  council.  The  power  of  the  '*^3' 
fword  was  vefted  in  the  prote6lor,  jointly  with  the  par- 
liament, while  it  was  fitting,  or  with  the  council  of  ftate 
in  the  intervals.  He  was  obliged  to  fummon  a  parliament 
every  three  years,  and  allow  them  to  fit  five  months, 
without  adjournment,  prorogation,  or  difix>lution.  The 
bills,  which  they  pafled,  were  to  be  prefented  to  the 
prote£lor  for  his  confent ;  but  if  within  twenty  days  it 
was  not  obtained,  they  were  to  become  laws  by  the  au- 
thority alone  of  parliament.  A  ftanding  army  for  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  eftablifhed,  of  20,000  foot  and  10,000 
horfe;  and  funds  were  afligned  for  their  fupport.  Thefe 
were  not  to  be  diminiflied  without  confent  of  the  pro- 
teftor ;  and  in  this  article  alone  he  aflumed  a  negative. 
During  the  intervals  of  parliament,  the  proteflor  and 
council  had  the  power  of  enadling  laws,  which  were  to 
be  valid  till  the  next  meeting  of  parliament.  The  chan- 
cellor, treafurer,  admiral,  chief  governors  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  the  chief  juftices  of  both  the  benches  muft 
be  chofen  with  the  approbation  of  parliament ;  and  in 
the  intervals,  with  the  approbation  of  the  council,  to  be 
afterwards  ratified  by  parliament.  The  protedlor  was  to 
enjoy  his  office  during  life ;  and  on  his  death,  the  place 
was  immediately  to  be  fupplied  by  the  council.  This 
was  the  inftrument  of  government  enabled  by  the  council 
of  officers,  and  folemnly  fworn  to  by  Oliver  Cromwel, 
The  council  of  fi:ate,  named  by  the  infl:rument,  were 
fifteen  ;  men  entirely  devoted  to  the  proteftor,  and  by 
reafon  of  the  oppofition  among  themfelves  in  party  and 
principles,  not  likely  ever  to  combine  againft  him. 

Cromwel  faid,  that  he  accepted  the  dignity  of  pro- 
tector, merely  that  he  might  exert  the  duty  of  a  conftable, 
^nd  preferve  peace  in  the  nation.     Affairs  indeed  were 
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chap;  brousht  to  thrit  pais,  by  the  furious  animofities  of  the 

LXI.  r        7       / 

^  _  -  I  feveral  faflions,  that  the  extenfive  authority  and  even 
^^53-  arbitrary  power  of  fome  firft  magiftrate  was  become  a 
rtecejTary  evil,  in  order  to  keep  the  people  from  rclapfing 
into  blood  and  confufion.  The  independents  were  too 
fmall  a  party  ever  to  eftabliih  a  popular  government,  or 
entruft  the  nation,  where  they  had  fo  little  intereft,  with 
the  free  choice  of  its  reprefentatives.  The  prefbyterians 
had  adopted  the  violent  maxims  of  perfecution  ;  incom- 
patible at  all  times  with  the  peace  of  fociety,  much  more 
with  the  wild  zeal  of  thofe  numerous  fe61:s,  v^'hich  pre- 
vailed among  the  people.  The  royalifts  were  fo  much 
CO^aged  by  the  injuries,  which  they  had  fuffered,  that  the 
other  prevailing  parties  would  never  fubmit  to  them,  who, 
they  knew,  were  enabled,  merely  by  the  execution  of  the 
ancient  laws,  to  take  fevere  vengeance  upon  them.  Had 
Cromwel  been  guilty  of  no  crime  but  this  temporary 
lifurpation,  the  plea  of  neceiilty  and  public  good,  which 
he  alledged,  might  be  allowed,  in  every  view,  a  reafoii- 
able  excufe  for  his  conduit. 

During  the  variety  of  ridiculous  and  diftra^tcd  fcene.s, 
which  the  civil  government  prefented  in  England,  the 
military  force  was  exerted  with  vigor,  conduct,  and  una- 
nimity ;  and  never  did  the  kingdom  appear  more  for- 
midable to  all  foreign  nations.  The  Englifh  fleet,  con- 
fifting  of  a  hundred  fail,  and  commanded  by  Monk  and 
Dean,  and  under  them  by  Pen  and  Laufon,  met,  near 
the  coail  of  Flanders,  v/ith  the  Dutch  fleet,  equally  nu- 
merous, and  commanded  by  Tromp.  The  two  republics 
were-  not  inflamed  by  any  national  antipathy,  and  their 
interefts  very  little  interfered  :  Yet  few  battles  have  been 
difputed  v/ith  more  fierce  and  obftinate  courage  than  were 
thofe  many  naval  combats,  which  were  fought  during  this 
fiiort,  but  violent  v/ar.  The  defire  of  remaining  fole 
lords  of  the  ocean  animated  thefe  Hates  to  an  honourable 

emu-» 
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emulation   againft   each   other.      After  a  battle  of  two  ^  HA  P, 
days,  in  the  firft  of  which  Dean  was  killed,  the  Dutch,  '„— v— ' 
mferior  in  the   fize  of  their  (hips,  were  obliged,  with      '^53* 
great  lofs,  to  retire  into  their  harbours.     Blake,  towards 
fhe  end  of  the  fight,  joined  his  countrymen  with  18  fail,  < 
The  Englifh  fleet  lay  oft"  the  coaft  of  Holland,  and  totally 
interrupted  the  commerce  of  that  republic. 

The  ambafladors,  whom  the  Dutch  had  fent  over  tq 
England,  gave  them  hopes  of  peace.  But  as  they  could 
obtain  no  ceflation  of  hoftilities,  the  ftates,  unwilling  to 
fufFer  any  longer  the  lofs  and  diflionour  of  being  blockaded 
by  their  enemy,  made  the  utmoft  efforts  to  recover  their 
injured  honour.  Never  on  any  occafion  did  the  power 
and  vigor  of  that  republic  appear  in  a  more  confpicuous 
light.  In  a  few  weeks,  they  had  repaired  and  manned 
their  fleet ;  and  they  equipped  fome  fhips  of  a  larger  fize, 
than  any  which  they  had  hitherto  fent  to  fea.  Tromp 
iffued  out,  determined  again  to  fight  the  victors,  and  to 
die  rather  than  to  yield  the  conteft.  He  met  with  the 
enemy,  com.manded  by  Monk  ;  and  both  fides  immedi- 
ately rufhed  into  the  com.bat.  Tromp,  gallantly  ani-  29th  July, 
mating  his  men,  with  his  fv/ord  drawn,  was  fhot  through 
the  heart  with  a  mufquet  ball.  This  event  alone  decided 
the  battle 'in  favour  of  the  Englifh.  Though  near  thirty 
fhips  of  the  Dutch  were  funk  and  taken,  they  little  rcr 
garded  this  lofs  compared  with  that  of  their  brave  ad- 
miral. 

Meanwhile  the  negotiations  of  peace  were  continu- 
ally advancing  The  flates,  overwhelmed  with  the  exr 
pence  of  the  war,  terrified  by  their  lolTes,  and  mortified 
by  their  defeats,  were  extremely  Sefirous  of  an  accommo- 
dation with  an  enemy  whom  they  found,  by  experience, 
too  powerful  for  them.  The  king  having  fliown  an  incli- 
nation to  ferve  on  board  their  fleet;  though  they  exprefTed 
their  fenfe  of  the  honour  intended  them,  they  dep lined  an 

oft'er. 
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^   Lxl  ^'  °^^^'  '^^"^^  might  inflame  the  quarrel  with  the  Englifh 

I.— s,--.-^  commonwealth.  The  great  obftacle  to  the  peace  was 
'  ^''  found  not  to  be  any  animofity  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh ; 
but  on  the  contrary  a  defire  too  earneft  of  union  and  con- 
federacy. Cromwcl  had  revived  the  chimerical  fcheme 
of  a  coalition  with  the  united  provinces ;  a  total  con- 
jun6tion  of  government,  privileges,  interefts,  and  coun- 
jg  cils.     This  projedl  appeared  fo  wild  to  the  flates  general, 

that  they  wondered  any  man  of  fenfe  could  ever  entertain 

'»5th  April,  it;  and  they  refufed  to  enter  into  conferences  with  regard 
to  a  propofal,  which  could  ferve  only  to  delay  any  prac- 

feace  with  ticable  fcheme  of  accommodation.  The  peace  was  at  lad 
^oiiano.  figi^ed  by  Cromwel,  now  inverted  with  the  dignity  of  pro- 
te6lor ;  and  it  proves  fufHciently,  that  the  war  had  been 
very  impolitic,  fmce,  after  the  moft  fignal  vicSlories,  no 
terms  more  advantageous  could  be  obtained.  A  defenflve 
league  was  m.ade  between  the  tv/o  republics.  They 
agreed,  each  of  them,  to  banifti  the  enemiies  of  the  other; 
thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  maflacre  of  Am- 
boyna  were  to  be  punifhed,  if  any  remained  alive ;  the 
honour  of  the  flag  was  yielded  to  the  Englifh  ;  eighty - 
five  thoufand  pounds  were  ftipulated  to  be  paid  by  the 
Dutch  Eafl  India  company  for  lofTcs,  which  the  Englifh 
company  had  fuflained ;  and  the  ifland  of  Polerone  in  the 
Eaft  Indies  was  promifed  to  be  ceded  to  the  latter. 

Cromwel,  jealous  of  the  connexions  between  the 
royal  family  and  that  of  Orange,  infilled  on  a  feparate 
article ;  that  neither  the  young  prince  nor  any  of  his 
family  fhould  ever  be  invefted  v.'ith  the  dignity  of  ftad- 
holder.  '  The  province  of  Holland,  flrongly  prejudiced 
a'yainft  that  office,  which  they  efleemed  dangerous  to 
liberty,  fecretly  ratified  this  article.  The  prote£lor, 
knowing  that  the  other  provinces  would  never  be  induced 
to  make  fuch  a  concefTxcn,  was  fatisfied  witb  this  fe- 
Gurity. 

The 
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The  Dutch  v/ar,  being  fuccefsful,  atid  the  peace  rea-  C  H^  P. 
fonable,  brought  credit  to  Cromwel's  adminiftration.  An  ,_  ._  _  j 
a«a  of  juftice,  which  he  exercifed  at  home,  gave  like  wife  »M« 
fatisfadion  to  the  people  ;  though  the  regularity  of  it 
may  perhaps  appear  fomewhat  doubtful.  Don  Pantaleon. 
Sa,  brother  to  the  Portuguefe  ambaffador,  and  joined  with 
him  in  the  fame  commiilion  y,  fancying  himfeif  to  be  in- 
fulted,  came  upon  the  exchange,  armed  and  attended  by 
feveral  fervants.  By  miftake,  he  fell  on  a  gentleman, 
whom  he  took  for  the  perfon  that  had  given  him  the 
offence  ;  and  having  butchered  him  with  many  wounds, 
he  and  all  his  attendants  took  fhelter  in  the  houfe  of  the 
Portuguefe  ambaffador,  who  had  connived  at  this  bafe 
enterprize ''.  The  populace  furrounded  the  houfe,  and 
threatened  to  fet  it  on  fire.  Cromwel  fent  a  guard,  who 
feized  all  the  criminals.  They  were  brought  to  trial : 
And  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  ambaffador, 
who  pleaded  the  privileges  of  his  office,  Don  Pantaleon 
was  executed  on  Tower-hill.  The  laws  of  nations  were 
here  plainly  violated  :  But  the  crime  committed  by  the 
Portuguefe  gentleman  was  to  the  lafr  degree  atrocious ; 
and  the  vigorous  challlfement  of  it,  fuiting  fo  well  the 
undaunted  characSlcr  of  Cromwel,  was  univerfally  ap- 
proved of  at  home  and  admired  among  foreign  nations. 
The  fituation  of  Portugal  obliged  that  court  to  acquiefce; 
and  the  ambaffador  foon  after  figned  with  the  protestor  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  which  was  very  advantage- 
ous to  the  En2,lifh  commerce. 

Another  ace  of  leverity,  but  neceffary  in  his  fitu- 
ation, was,  at  the  very  fame  time,  exercifed  by  the  pro- 
tedtor,  in  the  capital  punifhment  of  Gerard  and  Vowel, 
two  royalifts,  v/ho  were  accufed  of  confpiring  ao-ainfl  his 
life.  He  had  eredled  a  high  court  of  juftice  for  their 
trial }  an  infringement  of  the  ancient  laws,  which  at  this 

y  Thurlof,  vol.  ii,  p.  429,  «  Ibid,  vol.  I,  p.  616. 
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CHAP,  time  was  becomfe  familiar,  but  one  to  which  no  cuftom  or 

LX I . 

^  _ -L  _j  precedent  could  reconcile  the  nation.  Juries  were  found 
3654'  altogether  unmanageable.  The  reftlefs  Lilburn,  for  new 
ofFences,  had  been  brought  to  a  new  trial;  and  had  beert 
acquitted  with  new  triumph  and  exultation.  If  no  other 
method  of  conviction  had  been  devifed  during;  this  ille<ral 
and  unpopular  government,  all  its  enemies  were  affurcd 
of  entire  impunity. 

3d  of  Sep-        Tke  protedlor  had  occafion  to  obferve  the  prejudices 
A  new' par-  entertained  againft  his   government,   by  the  difpofition  of 
liament.       the   parliament,  which  he  fummoned    on    the    third    of 
September,  that  day  of  the  year,  on  which  he  gained  his 
two  great  victories  of  Dunbar  and  Worcefler,  and  which 
he  always  regarded  as  fortunate  for  him.     It  muft  be 
confefled,  that,  if  we  are  left  to  gather  Cromwcl's  inten- 
^  tions  from  his   inftrument  of  government,  it  is  fuch   a 

motley  piece,  that  we  cannot  eafily  conje6lurc,  whether 
he  feiioufly  meant  to  eftablifh  a  tyranny  or  a  republic. 
On  one  hand,  a  firft  magiftrate,  in  fo  extcnfive  a  govern- 
ment, feemed  requifite  both  for  the  dignity  and  tranquil- 
lity of  the  ftate;  and  the  authority,  which  he  aflumed  as 
protecStor,  was,  in  fome  refpe6ls,  inferior  to  the  preroga- 
tives, which  the  laws  entrufted  and  ftill  entruft  to  the 
king.  On  the  other  hand,  the  legiflative  power,  which 
he  referved  to  himfelf  and  council,  together  with  fo  great 
an  army,  independant  of  the  parliament,  were  bad  prog- 
noflics  of  his  intention  to  fubmit  to  a  civil  and  legal  con- 
flitution.  But  if  this  was  not  his  intention,  the  method, 
in  which  he  diftributed  and  condudcd  the  elections,  bein^- 
fo  favourable  to  liberty,  form  an  inconfiflency  which  is 
not  eadly  accounted  for.  He  deprived  of  their  ripht  of 
eledlion  all  the  fmall  burroughs,  places  the  moft  expofcd 
to  influence  and  corruption.  Of  400  members,  which 
reprefented  England,  270  were  chofen  by  the  counties. 
The  reft  were  eleded  by  London,  and  the  more  cpnfidcr- 

able 
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nljie  corporations.     The  lower    populace  too,  fo  eafily  CHAP. 
guided  or  deceived,  were  excluded   from  the  eledtions  :  , _      1    . 
An  eilate  of  200  pounds  value  was  requifite  to  entitle  any      165}. 
one  to  a  vote.     The  elc6lions  of  this  parliament  were 
conducted  with   perfeci   freedon:i ;    and,   excepting  that 
fuch  of  the  royalifts  as  had  borne  arms  againft  the  parlia- 
ment and  all  their  fons  v/erc  excluded,  a  more  fair  reprc- 
fentation  of  the  people  could  not  be  defired  nor  expecled. 
Thirty  members  were  returned  from  Scotland ;    as  many 
from  Ireland. 

The  prote6lor  feems  to  have  been  difappointed,  when 
he  found,  that  all  thefe  precautions,  which  were  pro- 
bably nothing  but  covfers  to  his  ambition,  had  not  pro- 
cured him  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Though  Crom- 
wel's  adminiftration  was  lefs  odious  to  every  party  than 
that  of  any  other  party,  yet  was  it  entirely  acceptable  to 
none.  The  royalifts  had  been  inftruCLed  by  the  king  to 
remain  quiet,  and  to  cover  themfelvcs  under  the  appear- 
ance of  republicans  ;  and  they  found  in  this  latter  faction 
fuch  inveterate  hatred  againft  the  proteclcr,  that  they 
could  not  wiih  for  more  zealous  adverfaries  to  his  autho- 
rity. It  was  maintained  by  them,  that  the  pretence  of 
liberty  and  popular  election  was  but  a  new  artifice  of  this 
great  deceiver,  in  order  to  lay  afleep  the  deluded  nation, 
and  give  hinifelf  leifurc  to  rivet  their  chains  more  fecurely 
upon  them  :  That  in  the  inftrument  of  government  he 
openly  declared  his  intention  of  ftill  retaining  the  fame 
mercenary  army,  by  v/hofe  afliftance  he  had  fubducd  the 
ancient,  eftabliflied  government,  and  who  would  with 
lefs  fcruple  obey  him,  in  overturning,  whenever  he  fhould 
pleafe  to  order  them,  that  new  fyftem,  which  he  himfelf 
had  been  pleafed  to  model  :  That  being  fenfible  of  t}ie 
danger  and  uncertainty  of  all  military  government,  he 
endeavoured  to  intermix  fome  appearance,  and  but  an 
appearance,  of  civil  adminiftration,  and  to  balance  the 

army 
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*-  ^J^  ^*  army  by  a  feeming  confent  of  the  people :    That  the 
t_,— )^-t^  abfurd  trial,  which  he  had  made,  of  a  parliament,  ele6t- 
*^54'      ed  by  himfeif,  appointed  perpetually  to  eleft  their  fuccef- 
fors,  plainly  proved,  that  he  aimed  at  nothing  but  tem- 
porary expedients,  was  totally  averfe  to  a  free  republican 
government,  and  poflefTed  not  that  mature  and  deliberate 
refleilion,  which  could  qualify  him  to  a<fl  the  part  of  a 
legiflator  :  That  his  imperious  charafter,  which  had  be- 
trayed itfelf  in  fo  many  incidents,  could  never  ferioufly 
•  fubmit  to  legal  limitations  ;  nor  would  the  very  image  of 

popular  government  be  longer  upheld  than  while  con- 
formable to  his  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure :  And  that  the 
beft  policy  was  to  oblige  him  to  take  off  the  mafk  at 
once;  and  either  fubmit  entirely  to  that  parliament  which 
he  had  fummoned,  or  by  totally  rejecting  its  authority, 
leave  himfeif  no  refource  but  his  feditious  and  enthuiiaftic 
army. 

In  profecution  of  thefe  views,  the  parliament,  having 
heard  the  proteftor's  fpeech,  three  hours  long  ^,  and 
having  chofen  Lenthal  for  their  fpeaker,  immediately  en- 
tered into  a  difcufiion  of  the  pretended  inftrument  of 
government,  and  of  that  authority,  which  Cromwel, 
under  the  title  of  prote£^or,  had  affumed  over  the  nation. 
The  greateft  liberty  was  ufed  in  arraigning  this  new  dig- 
nity; and  even  the  perfonal  character  and  condu£^  of 
Cromwel  efcaped  not  without  cenfure.  The  utmoft, 
which  could  be  obtained  by  the  officers  and  by  the  court 
party,  for  fo  they  were  called,  was  to  protrafl  the  de- 
bate by  arguments  and  long  fpeeches,  and  prevent  the 
decifion  of  a  queftion,  which,  they  were  fenfible,  would 
be  carried  againft  them  by  a  great  majority.  The  pro- 
te£lor,  furprifed  and  enraged  at  this  refractory  fpirit  in 
the  parliament,  which  however  he  had  fo  much  reafon  to 
exped,  fent  for  them  to  the  painted  chamber,  and  with 

a  Thurloe,  vpl,  ii,  p   58S, 
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an, air  of  great  authority  inveighed  againfl:  their  condu^l. 
He  told  them,  that  nothing  could  be  more  abfurd  than 
for  them  to  difpute  his  title  ;  fince  the  fame  inftrument  of  1654. 
government,  w^hich  made  them  a  parliament,  had  in- 
verted him  with  the  protedtorfliip ;  that  fome  points  in 
the  new  conftitution  were  fuppofed  to  be  fundamentals,  ^ 
and  were  not,  on  any  pretence,  to  be  altered  or  difputed ; 
that  among  thefe  were  the  government  of  the  nation  by 
a  fingle  perfon  and  a  parliament,  their  joint  authority 
over  the  army  and  militia,  the  fucceffion  of  new  parlia- 
ments, and  liberty  of  confcience ;  and  that,  with  regard 
to  thefe  particulars,  there  was  referved  to  him  a  negative 
voice,  to  which,  in  the  other  circumftances  of  govern- 
ment, he  confelTed  himfelf  no  wife  intitled. 

The  proteclor  now  found  the  neceflity  of  exa6iing  a 
fccurity,  which,  had  he  forefeen  the  fpirit  of  the  houfe, 
he  would  with  better  grace  have  required  at  their  firft 
meeting  *'.  He  obliged  the  members  to  fign  a  recognition 
of  his  authority,  and  an  engagement  not  to  propofe  or 
confent  to  any  alteration  in  the  government,  as  it  was 
fettled  in  a  fingle  perfon  and  a  parliament ;  and  he  placed 
guards  at  the  door  of  the  houfc,  who  allowed  none  but 
iubfcribers  to  enter.  Moft  of  the  members,  after  fome 
hefitation,  fubmitted  to  this  condition  ;  but  retained  the 
fame  refrailory  fpirit,  which  they  had  difcovered  in  their 
firft  debates.  The  inllrument  of  government  was  taken 
in  pieces,  and  examined,  article  by  article,  with  the 
liioft  fcrupulous  accuracy  :  Very  free  topics  were  ad- 
vanced with  the  general  approbation  of  the  houfe :  And 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  their  proceedings,  they  neither 
fent  up  one  bill  to  the  protestor,  nor  took  r.ny  notice  of 
him.  Being  informed,  that  confpiriicies  were  entered 
into  between  the  members  and  fome  malcontent  officers  j 
he  haftened  to  a  diflblution  of  fo  dangerous  an  aflembly. 

1»  Tbur'oe,  vol.  ii.  p,  6?.o, 
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C  n  A  p.  By  the    inflrument   of  {Government,    to  which  he  had 

LXI  o  ' 

i.^,.^,,,,^  fworn,  no  parliament  could  be  diiTolved,  till  it  had  fate 

''''5S-      five  months ;  but  Cromwel  pretended,  that  a  month  con- 

2ii  ot  Jan.        .        ,         ,  •    1        1  1-  1  1      J. 

tamed  only  twenty-eight  days,  accordmg  to  the  method 
of  computation  praclifed  in  paying  the  fleet  and  army. 
The  full  time,  therefore,  according  to  this  reckoning, 
being  elapfed  ;  the  parliament  was  ordered  to  attend  the 
protcclor,  who  made  them  a  tedious,  confufed,  angry 
harangue,  and  difmified  them.  We're  we  to  judge  of 
Cromwel's  capacity  by  this,  and  indeed  by  all  his  other 
compofitions,  we  (hould  be  apt  to  entertain  no  very  fa- 
vourable idea  of  it.  But  in  the  great  variety  of  human 
geniufes,  there  are  fome,  which,  though  they  fee  their 
objeil  clearly  and  difl:in6lly  in  general ;  yet,  when  they 
come  to  unfold  its  parts  by  difcourfe  or  writing,  lofe  that 
luminous  conception,  which  they  had  before  attained. 
All  accounts  agree  in  afcribing  to  Cromwel  a  tirefome, 
dark,  unintelligible  elocution,  even  when  he  had  no  in- 
tention to  difguife  his  meaning  :  Yet  no  man's  aftions 
were  ever,  in  fuch  a  variety  of  diiHcult  incidents,  more 
decifive  and  judicious. 

Tke  ele<5bing  of  a  difcontented  parliament  is  a  proof 
of  a  difcontented  nation :  The  angry  and  abrupt  diffb- 
lution  of  that  parliament  is  fure  always  to  encreafe  the 
general  difcontent.  The  members  of  this  ailembly,  re- 
turning to  their  counties,  propagated  that  fpirit  of  mutiny, 
which  they  had  exerted  in  the  houfe.  Sir  Harry  Vane 
and  the  old  republicans,  who  maintained  the  indiffoluble 
authority  of  the  long  parliament,  encouraged  the  mur- 
murs againft  the  prefent  ufurpation;  though  they  acled  fa 
cautioufly  as  to  give  the  proteilor  no  handle  againft  them. 
Wildman  and  fome  others  of  that  party  carried  ftill  farther 
their  confpiracies  againft  the  prote61or's  authority.  The 
roya^iPjs,  obferving  this  general  ill  will  towards  the  efta- 
bliftimentj  could  no  longer  be  retained  m  fubjcdion  ;. 

but 
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hxit  fancied,  that   every  one,  who  was    difTatisfied  like  ^  |^  ■'^  ^* 
them,  had  alfo  embraced  the  fame  views  and  inclinations.  »— ->„ — -j 
They  did  not  confider,  that  the  old  parliamentary  party,      ^    ^' 
though  many  of  them  were  difpleafed  with  Cromwel, 
who  had  difpoflelTed  them  of  their  power,  were  ftill  more 
apprehenfive  of  any  fuccefs  to  the  royal  caufe ;    whence, 
befides  a  certain  profpe6l  of  the  fame  inconvenience,  they 
had  fo  much  reafon  to  dread  the  fevereft  vengeance  for 
their  paft  tranfgreflions. 

In  concert  with  the  king  a  confpiracy  was  entered  TnTurreft'on 
into  by  the  royalifts  throughout  England,  and  a  day  of  ,fis. 
general  rifmg  appointed.  Information  of  this  dcfign  was 
conveyed  to  Cromwel.  The  proteilor's  adminiHration  , 
was  extremely  vigilant.  Thurloe,  his  fecretary,  had 
fpies  every  where.  Manning,  who  had  accefs  to  the 
king's  family,  kept  a  regular  correfpondence  with  him. 
And  it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  intelligence  of  a  con- 
federacy, fo  generally  oifFufcd  among  a  party,  who  valued 
themfelves  more  on  zeal  and  courage,  than  on  fecrecy  and 
fobriety.  Many  of  the  royalifts  were  thrown  into  prifon. 
Others,  on  the  approach  of  the  day,  were  terrified  with 
the  danger  of  the  undertaking,  and  remained  at  home. 
In  one  place  alone  the  confpiracy  broke  into  adlion, 
Penruddoc,  Groves,  Jones,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  irh  of 
v/eft,  entered  Salifbury  with  about  200  horfc ;  at  the  ^"^^* 
very  tiYne  when  the  {herifF  and  judges  were  holding  the 
aflizes.  Thefe  they  made  prifoners;  and  they  proclaimed 
the  king.  Contrary  to  their  expectations,  they  received 
no  acceffion  of  force ;  fo  prevalent  was  the  terror  of  the 
cftabliftied  government.  Having  in  vain  wandered  a\-50ut 
for  fonie  time,  they  were  totally  difcouraged  ;  and  one 
troop  of  horfe  was  able  at  laft  to  fupprcfs  them.  The 
leaders  of  the  confpiracy,  being  taken  prifoners,  v/ere 
capitally  puniflied.  The  reft  were  fold  for  fiaves,  and 
tranfportsd  to  Barbadof^s. 
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The  eafy  fubduing  of  this  infurredlion,  which,  by 
the  boldnefs  of  the  undertaking,  ftruck  at  firft  a  great 
1655.  terror  into  the  nation,  was  a  fuigular  felicity  to  the  pro- 
tedor,  who  could  not,  without  danger,  have  brought 
together  any  confiderable  body  of  his  mutinous  army,-  ia 
order  to  fupprefs  it.  The  very  infurredion  itfelf  he  re- 
garded as  a  fortunate  event;  fince  it  proved  the  reality  of 
thofe  co-nfpiracies,  which  his  enemies,  on  every  occafion, 
reprefented  as  mere  fiftions,  invented  to  colour  his  tyran- 
nical feverities.  He  refolved  to  keep  no  longer  any  terms 
with  the  royalifts,  who,  though  they  were  not  perhaps 
the  moft  implacable  of  his  enemies,  were  thofe  whom  he 
could  opprefs  under  the  moft  plaufible  pretences,  and 
who  met  v/ith  leaft  countenance  and  protection  from  his 
adherents.  He  iffued  an  edi6l  with  the  confent  of  his 
council,  for  exacting  the  tenth  penny  from  that  whole 
party  ;  in  order,  as  he  pretended,  to  make  them  pay  the 
expences,  to  which  their  mutinous  difpofition  continually 
expofed  the  public.  Without  regard  to  compofitions, 
articles  of  capitulation,  or  a£ls  of  indemnity,  all  the 
royalifts,  however  harrafled  with  former  oppreiTions,  were 
obliged  anew  to  redeem  themfelves  by  great  fums  of 
money  ;  and  many  of  them  were  reduced  by  thefe  multi- 
plied difafters  to  extreme  poverty.  Whoever  was  known? 
to  be  difaft'edted,  or  even  lay  under  any  fufpicion,  though 
no  guilt  could  be  proved  againft  him,  was  expofed  to 
this  new  exaction. 

In  order  to  raife  that  impofition,  which  commonly 
paft'ed  by  the  name  of  decimation,  the  protector  in- 
ftltuted  tv/elve  major-generals  ;  and  divided  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England  into  fo  many  military  jurifdidtions  <=, 
Thefe  men,  affifted  by  commiffioners,  had  power  to  fub- 
)e<St  whom  they  pleafed  to  decimation,  to  levy  all  the 
taxes  impofed  by  the  protedtor  and  his   council,  and  to 

e  Tarl,  Hift,  vol,  xx.  p.  433, 
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Knprifon  any  perfon  who  fhould  be  expofed  to  their  jea- 
louly  or  fufpicion  ;  nor  was  there  any  appeal  from  them 
but  to'  the  protestor  himfelf  and  his  council.  Under 
colour  of  thefe  powers,  which  were  fufficiently  exor- 
bitant, the  major-generals  exercifed  an  authority  flill 
more  arbitrary,  and  aded  as  if  abfolute  mafters  of  the 
property  and  perfon  of  every  fubje6l.  All  reafonable 
men  now  concluded,  that  the  very  mafque  of  liberty  was 
thrown  afide,  and  that  the  nation  was  for  ever  fubjcctcd 
to  military  and  defpotic  government,  exercifed  not  in  the 
legal  manner  of  European  nations,  but  according  to  the 
maxims  of  eaftern  tyranny.  Not  only  the  fupreme  magif- 
trate  owed  his  authority  to  illegal  force  and  ufurpation  : 
He  had  parcelled  out  the  people  into  fo  many  fubdivifions 
of  flavery,  and  had  delegated  to  his  inferior  minifters  the 
fame  unlimited  authority,  which  he  himfelf  had  fo  vio- 
lently affumed. 

A  GOVERNMENT,  totally  military  and  defpotic,  is 
almoft  fure,  after  fome  time,  to  fall  into  impotence  and 
languor  :  But  when  it  immediately  fucceeds  a  legal  con- 
fiitution,  it  may,  at  firft,  to  foreign  nations  appear  very 
vigorous  and  adlive,  and  may  exert  with  more  unanimity 
that  power,  fpirit,  and  riches,  which  had  been  acquired 
under  a  better  form.  It  feems  now  proper,  after  fo  long  ^ 
an  interval,  to  look  abroad  to  the  general  ftate  of  Europe,  Europe. 
and  to  connder  the  meafures,  which  England,  at  this 
time,  embraced  in  its  negotiations  with  the  neighbour- 
ing princes.  The  moderate  temper  and  unwarlike  genius 
of  the  two  laft  princes,  the  extreme  difficulties  under 
which  they  laboured  at  home,  and  the  great  fecurity 
which  they  enjoyed  from  foreign  enemies,  had  rendered 
them  negligent  of  the  tranfaftions  on  the  continent ;  and 
England,  during  their  reigns,  had  been,  in  a  manner, 
overlooked  in  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe.  The  bold 
and  reftlels  genius  of  the  protedlor  led  him  to  extend  his 
R  3  alliances 
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L^'t  ^  alliances  and  entcrprizes  to  every  corner  of  Chriftendom  j 
u— and  partly  from  tlie  afcendant  of  his  magnanimous  fpirit, 

^^iS-  partly  from  the  fituation  of  foreign  kingdoms,  the  weight 
of  England,  even  under  its  moft  legal  and  braveft  princes, 
was  never  more  fcnfibly  felt  than  during  this  unjuft  and 
violent  ufurpation. 

A  WAR  of  thirty  years,  the  moft  fignal  and  moft  de- 
ftiuclivc  tint  had  appeared  in  modern  annals,  was  at  laft 
finilhed  in  Germany'' ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia, 
were  compofed  thofe  fatal  quarrels,  Vv^hich  had  been  ex- 
cited by  the  palatine's  precipitate  acceptance  of  the  crown 
of  Bohemia.  The  young  palatine  was  reftored  to  part 
of  his  dignities  and  of  his  dominions '^,  The  rights,  pri- 
vileges, and  authority  of  the  feveral  members  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  were  fixed  and  afcertained  :  Sovereign  princes 
and  free  ftatcs  were  in  fomc  degree  reduced  to  obedience 
under  laws  :  And  by  the  valour  of  the  heroic  Guftavus, 
the  enterprizcs  of  the  aflive  Richelieu,  the  intrigues  of 
the  artful  Pvlazarine,  was  in  part  effected,  after  an  infinite 
expcnce  of  blood  and  treafure,  what  had  been  fondly  ex- 
pccled  and  loudly  demanded  from  the  feeble  efforts  of  the 
pacific  James,  fecojidcd  by  the  fcanty  fupplies  of  his  jea- 
lous parliaments, 

Sweden,  which  had  acquired  by  conqucft  large  do- 
minions in  the  north  of  Germany,  was  engaged  in  enter- 
prize.^,  which  promifed  her,  from  her  fuccefs  and  valour, 
ftill  more  extcnfire  acquifitions  on  the  fide  both  of  Po- 
land and  o(  Denmark.  Charles  X.  who  had  mounted  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom  after  the  voluntary  refignation  of 
Chriftina,  being  ftimulated  by  the  fame  of  Guftavus  as 
well  as  by  his  own  martial  difppfition,  carried  his  con- 

d  In  1648. 

'  c  This  pnpce,  (3unng  the  civil  wars,  had  much  neglefted  his  uncle  and 
payed  court  to  the  parliament :  He  accepted  of  a  penfion  of  8000  J.  a  yeap 
from  them,  and  tuck  a  place  in  their  aflembly  of  divines, 
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^ucring  arms  to  the  fouth  of  the  Baltic,  and  gained  the 
celebrated  vid-ory  of  Warfaw,  which  had  been  obfrinately 
difputed  during  the  fpace  of  three  days.  The  protcdlor,  '^iS* 
at  the  time  his  alliance  was  courted  by  every  pov;er  in 
Europe,  anxioufly  courted  the  alliance  of  Sweden  ;  and 
he  was  fond  of  forming  a  confederacy  with  a  protcilant 
power  of  fuch  renown,  even  though  it  threatened  the 
whole  north  v/ith  conqueft  and  fubjeition. 

The  tranfadions  of  the  parliament  and  prote^or  with 
France  had  been  various  and  complicated.  The  emifla- 
ries  of  Richelieu  had  furnifhed  fuel  to  the  flame  of  rebel- 
lion, v/hen  it  firfl  broke  out  in  Scotland  ;  but  after  the 
conflagration  had  difFufed  itfelf,  the  French  court,  obferv- 
ing  the  materials  to  be  of  themfelves  fufficiently  com- 
buftible,  found  it  unneceflary  any  longer  to  animate  the 
Britifh  malcontents  to  an  oppofition  of  their  fovereign. 
On  the  contrary,  they  offered  their  mediation  for  com- 
pofing  thefe  inteftine  diforders  ;  and  their  ambafiadors, 
from  decency,  pretended  to  acl  in  concert  with  the  court 
of  England,  and  to  receive  dircdlions  from  a  prince,  with 
whom  their  mafter  was  connected  by  fo  near  an  affinity. 
Meanwhile,  Richelieu  died,  and  foon  after  him,  the 
French  king,  Louis  XIIL  leaving  his  fon  an  infant  four 
years  old,  and  his  widow,  Anne  of  Auftria,  regent  of  the 
kingdom.  Cardinal  Mazarine  fucceeded  Richelieu  in  the 
mxnliiry ;  and  the  fame  general  plan  of  policy,  though 
by  men  of  fuch  oppofite  characters,  v/as  ftill  continued 
in  the  French  counfels.  The  eflablifiiment  of  royal  au- 
thority, the  reduction  of  the  Auftrian  family,  were  pur- 
fued  with  ardor  and  fuccefs ;  and  every  year  brought  an 
acceflion  of  force  and  grandeur  to  the  French  monarchy. 
Not  only  battles  were  won,  towns  and  fortrefies  taken  ; 
the  genius  too  of  the  nation  feemed  gradually  to  improve, 
and  to  compofe  itfelf  to  the  fpirit  of  dutiful  obedience  and 
of  fteddy  enterprize.     A  Con  Je,  a  Turenne  were  formed ; 
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^^j  ■  and  the  troops  animated  by  their  valour,  and  guided  by 
C<<~s/"^*>  their  difcipline,  acquired  every  day  a  greater  afcendant 
*  55-  over  the  Spaniards.  All  of  a  fudden,  from  fome  intrigues 
of  the  court,  and  fome  difcontents  in  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature, inteftine  commotions  were  excited,  and  every 
thing  rclapfed  into  confufion.  But  thefe  rebellions  of  the 
Fren'ch,  neither  ennobled  by  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  nor 
difgraced  by  the  fanatical  extravagancies,  which  diftin- 
guiflicd  the  Britifh  civil  wars,  were  conducted  with  little 
bloodilned,  and  made  but  fmall  impreflion  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Though  feconded  by  the  force  of  Spain, 
and  conducted  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  malcontents, 
in  a  little  time,  were  either  expelled  or  fubdued  ;  and  the 
French  monarchy,  having  loft  a  few  of  its  conquefts, 
returned,  with  frefh  vigor,  to  the  acquifition  of  new  do- 
minion. 

The  queen  of  England  and  her  fon,  Charles,  during 
thefe  commotions,  pafTed  moft  of  their  time  at  Paris  j 
and  notvvithftanding  their  near  connexion  of  blood,  re- 
ceived but  few  civilities,  and  ftill  lefs  fupport,  from  the 
Frejich  court.  Had  the  queen  regent  been  ever  fo  much 
inclined  to  affift  the  Englilh  prince,  the  difordcrs  of  her 
own  affairs,  for  a  long  time,  would  have  rendered  fuch 
intentions  abfolutely  impracticable.  Thebaniflied  queen 
had  a  moderate  penfion  afligned  her ;  but  it  was  fo  ill 
payed,  and  her  credit  ran  fo  low,  that,  one  morning, 
wiien  the  cardinal  de  Retz  waited  on  her,  fhe  informed 
him,  that  her  daughter,  the  princefs  Henrietta,  was 
obliged  to  lie  abed,  for  want  of  a  fire  to  warm  her.  To 
fuch  a  condition  was  reduced,  in  the  midft  of  Paris,  a 
queen  of  England,  and  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France ! 
The  Englifh  parliament,  however,  having  allumed 
the  fovcrcignty  of  the  ftate,  refented  the  countenance, 
cold  as  it  was,  which  the  French  court  gave  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch.     On  pretence  of  injuries^  of  which  the 

Englifh 
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Enwlifli  merchants  complained,  they  iflued  letters  of  re-  C  H  A  P. 
prifal  upon  the  French  ;  and  Blake  went  fo  far  as  to  t_  _  _.  _f 
attack  and  feize  a  whole  fquadron  of  fhips,  which  were  1655. 
carrying  fupplies  to  Dunkirk,  then  clofely  befieged  by  the 
Spaniards.  That  town,  difappointed  of  thefe  fupplies, 
fell  into  the  enemies'  hands.  The  French  minlfters  foon 
found  it  requifite  to  change  their  meafures.  They  treat- 
ed Charles  with  fuch  afFedled  indifference,  that  he  thought 
it  more  decent  to  withdraw,  and  prevent  the  indignity  of 
being-  defired  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  went  firft  to 
Spaw,  thence  he  retired  to  Cologne ;  where  he  lived  two 
years,  on  a  fmall  penfion,  about  6000  pounds  a  year, 
payed  him  by  the  court  of  France,  and  on  fome  contri- 
tions fent  him  by  his  friends  in  England.  In  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  family,  he  difcovered  a  difpofition  to 
order  and  oeconomy  j  and  his  temper,  cheerful,  care- 
lefs,  and  fociable,  was  more  than  a  fufficient  compenfa- 
tion  for  that  empire,  of  which  his  enemies  had  bereaved 
him.  Sir  Edward  Flyde,  created  lord-chancellor,  and 
the  marquefs  of  Ormond,  were  his  chief  friends  and  con- 
fidents. 

If  the  French  miniftry  had  thought  it  prudent  to  bend 
under  the  Englifh  parliament,  they  deemed  it  ftill  more 
neceflary  to  pay  deference  to  the  protestor,  when  he  af- 
fumed  the  reins  of  government.  Cardinal  Mazarine,  by 
whom  all  the  councils  of  France  were  direcfted,  was  artful 
and  vigilant,  fupple  and  patient,  falfe  and  intriguing ; 
defirous  rather  to  prevail  by  dexterity  than  violence,  and 
placing  his  honour  more  in  the  final  fuccefs  of  his  mea- 
fures than  in  the  fplendor  and  magnanimity  of  the  means, 
which  he  employed.  Cromwel,  by  his  imperious  cha- 
ra6ler,  rather  than  by  the  advantage  of  his  fituation,  ac- 
quired an  afcendant  over  this  man ;  and  every  propofal 
niade  by  the  protedlor,  however  unreafonable  in  itfelf  and 
urged  with  whatever  infolence,  met  with  a  ready  com- 
pliance 
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^  ^Xi  ^'P^^^"c^  fj'oni  the  politic  and  timid  cardinal.  Bourdeaux 
.U— N^-^  was  fcnt  over  to  England  as  minifter ;  and  all  circum- 
'  55'  ftances  of  refpe6l  were  payed  to  the  daring  ufurper,  who 
had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fovereign,  a 
prince  fo  nearly  related  to  the  crown  of  France.  With 
indefatigable  patience  did  Bourdeaux  conduct  this  negoti- 
ation, which  Cromwcl  fecmed  entirely  to  neo-le(?t ;  and 
though  privateers  v/ith  Englifli  commiflions  committed 
daily  depredations  on  the  French  commerce,  Mazarine 
was  content,  in  hopes  of  a  fortunate  iflue,  ftill  to  fubmit 
to  thefe  indignities  *. 

The  court  of  Spain,  lefs  conne^^ed  with  the  unfortu- 
nate royal  family,  and  reduced  to  greater  diftrefs  than  the 
French  monarchy,  had  been  ftill  more  forward  in  her 
advances  to  the  profperous  parliament  and  protecflor. 
Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  the  Spanifli  envoy,  was  the 
firft  public  minifter,  who  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
new  republic  ;  and  in  return  for  this  civility,  Afcham 
was  fent  envoy  into  Spain  by  the  parliament.  No  fooner 
had  this  minifter  arrived  in  Madrid,  than  fome  of  the 
baniftied  royalifts,  inflamed  by  that  inveterate  hatred, 
which  animated  the  Englifti  fadlions,  broke  into  his 
chamber,  and  murdered  him  together  with  his  fecretary. 
Immediately,  they  took  fandtuary  in  the  churches ;  and 
affiftcd  by  the  general  favour,  which  every  where  attended 
the  royal  caufe,  were  enabled,  moft  of  them,  to  make 
their  efcape.  Only  one  of  the  criminals  fufFered  death ; 
and  the  parliament  feemed  to  reft  contented  with  this 
atonement. 

Spain,  at  this  time,  aflailed  every  where  by  vigorous 
enemies  from  without,  and  labouring  under  many  internal 

f  Thurloe,  vol.  iii.  p.  IC3,  619,  653.  In  the  treaty,  which  was  figned 
after  long  negociation,  the  proteflor's  name  was  inferred  before  the  king's  in 
that  copy  which  remained  in  England,  Thurioe,  vol,  vi.  p,  116.  See  fai- 
ihe?,  vol,  vii.  p,  17S, 

diforders. 
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diforders,  retained  nothing  of  her  former  grandeur,  except  CHAP. 

the  haughty  pride  of  her  counfels,  and  the  hatred  and _,_| 

jealoufy  of  her  neighbours.  Portugal  had  rebelled,  and  '^55' 
eflablifhed  her  monarchy  in  the  houfe  of  Braganza  :  Ca- 
talonia, complaining  of  violated  privileges,  had  revolted 
to  France  :  Naples  was  fcaken  vi^ith  popular  convulfions: 
The  Low  Countries  were  invaded  with  fuperior  forces, 
and  feemed  ready  to  change  their  mafter  :  The  Spanifh 
infantry,  anciently  fo  formidable,  had  been  annihilated 
by  Conde  in  the  fields  of  Rccroy  :  And  though  the  fame 
prince,  banifhed  France,  fuftained  by  his  aclivity  and 
valour,  the  falling  fortunes  of  Spain,  he  could  only  hope 
to  protract:,  not  prevent,  the  ruin,  with  which  that  mo- 
narchy was  vifibly  threatened. 

Had  Cromwel  underftood  and  regarded  the  interefts  of 
his  country,  he  would  have  fupported  the  declining  con- 
dition of  Spain  againft  the  dangerous  ambition  of  France, 
and  preferved  that  balance  of  power,  on  v»^hich  the  great- 
nefs  and  fecurity  of  England  fo  much  depend.  Had  he 
ftudied  only  his  own  interefts,  he  would  have  maintained 
an  exa£l:  neutrality  between  thofe  two  great  monarchies  ; 
nor  would  he  have  hazarded  his  ill-acquired  and  unfettled 
power,  by  provoking  foreign  enemies,  who  might  lend 
afliftance  to  domeftic  fatflion,  and  overturn  his  tottering- 
throne.  But  his  magnanimity  undervalued  danger  :  His 
adlive  difpofition  and  avidity  of  extenfive  glory,  made 
him  incapable  of  repofe  :  And  as  the  policy  of  men  is 
continually  warped  by  their  temper,  no  fooner  was  peace 
made  with  Holland,  than  he  began  to  deliberate  what 
new  enemy  he  fhould  invade  with  his  vi6i:oriou$  arms. 

The  extenfive  dominion  and  yet  extreme  weaknefs  of  War  with 
Spain  in  the  Weft  Lidies ;    the  vigorous  courage  and  ^^""» 
great   naval    power   of  England ;    were   circumftances, 
which,    when  compared,    excited  the   ambition  of  the 
enterprizing  protedor,    and  made  him  hope,   that  he 

might. 
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CHAP,  might,  by  fome  gainful  conqueft,  render  for  ever  illuf- 
V— — . — -w  trioiis  that  dominion,  which  he  had  afTumed  over  his 
^^5"  country.  Should  he  fail  of  thefe  durable  acquifitions, 
the  Indian  treafures,  which  muft  every  year  crofs  the 
ocean  to  reach  Spain,  were,  he  thought,  a  fure  prey  to 
the  Englifh  navy,  and  would  fupport  his  military  force, 
v/ithout  his  laying  new  burthens  on  the  difcontented 
people.  From  France  a  vigorous  rcfiftance  muft  be  ex- 
pe6Le<I  :  No  plunder,  no  conquefls  could  be  hoped  for  : 
The  progrcfs  of  his  arms,  even  if  attended  with  fuccefs, 
muft  there  be  flow  and  gradual :  And  the  advantages  ac* 
quired,  hov/ever  real,  would  be  lefs  ftriking  to  the  igno- 
rant multitude,  whom  it  was  his  intereft  to  allure.  The 
royal  family,  fo  clofely  connected  with  the  French  mo- 
narch, might  receive  great  afliftance  from  that  neighbour- 
ing kingdom  ;  and  an  army  of  French  proteftants,  landed 
in  England,  would  be  able,  he  dreaded,  to  unite  the 
moft  oppofite  fa<Slions  againft  the  prefent  ufurpation  6. 

These  motives  of  policy  were  probably  feconded  by 
his  bigotted  prejudices;  as  no  human  mind  ever  contain- 
ed fo  ftrange  a  mixture  of  fagacity  and  abfurdity  as  that 
of  this,  extraordinary  perfonage.  The  Swedifh  alliance, 
though  much  contrary  to  the  interefts  of  England,  he 
had  contrai^ed,  merely  from  his  zeal  for  proteftantifm  *> ; 
and  Sweden  being  clofely  conne6ied  with  France,  he 
could  not  hope  to  maintain  that  confederacy,  in  which 
he  fo  much  prided  himfelf,  fhould  a  rupture  enfue  be- 
tween England  and  this  latter  kingdom  '.  The  Hugo- 
nots,    he  expefted,  would  meet  with  better  treatment, 

%  See  the  account  of  the  negotiations  with  France  and  Spain  by  Thuiloe, 
vol.  i.  p.  759.  •    ' 

h  He  prnpofed  to  Sweden  a  general  league  and  confederacy  of  all  the  pro- 
teftants. Whitlccke,  p.  620.  Thurloe,  v^l.  vii.  p.  i.  In  order  to  judge 
©f  the  maxims,  by  which  he  conduced  his  foreign  polititSj  fee  faither  Thur- 
loe,  vol.  iv.  p.  295,  343,  443.  vol,  vii.  p.  174. 

i  Tliujioe,  vel.  i.  p.  759« 

while 
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while  he  eneaeed  in  a  clofe  union  with  their  fovereisn  i^.  C  K  a  P, 

^  '^  LX!. 

And  as  the  Spaniards  were  much  more  papifts  than  the  c.,.,,,-!,^ 
French,  were  much  more  expofed  to  the  old  puritanical  1655. 
hatred  ',  and  had  even  ereiled  the  bloody  tribunal  of  the 
inquifition,  whofe  rigours  they  had  refufed  to  mitigate  on 
Cromwel's  folicitation  ■"  j  he  hoped  that  a  holy  and  meri- 
torious war  with  fuch  idolaters  could  not  fail  of  protec- 
tion from  heaven  ".  A  preacher  likcwife,  infpired,  as 
was  fuppofed,  by  a  prophetic  fpirit,  bid  him  go  and 
profper  ;  calling  him  ajlone  cut  out  of  the  mountains  without 
hands ^  that  would  break  the  pride  of  the  Spaniard^  crujh  Aii" 
tichriji^  and  make  way  for  the  purity  of  the  Cofpel  over  the 
whole  world  ", 

Actuated  equally  by  thofe  bigotted,  thofe  ambi- 
tious, and  thofe  interefted  motives,  the  protedlor  equipped 
two  confiderable  fquadrons ;  and  while  he  was  making 
thefe  preparations,  the  neighbouring  ftates,  ignorant  of 
his  intentions,  remained  in  fufpence,  and  looked  with 
anxious  expedlation  on  what  fide  the  ftorm  would  dif- 
charge  itfelf.  One  of  the  fquadrons,  confiflino-  of  thirty- 
capital  fhips,  was  fent  into  the  Mediterranean  under 
Blake,  whofe  fame  was  now  fpread  over  Europe.  No 
Englifh  fleet,  except  during  the  Crufades,  had  ever  be- 
fore failed  in  thofe  feas  ;  and  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  there  was  no  naval  force,  Chriftian  or  Mahome- 
tan, able  to  rcfift  them.  The  Roman  pontiff,  whofe 
weaknefs  and  whofe  pride  equally  provoke  attacks,  dread- 
ed invafion  from  a  power,  which  profeffed  the  mcft  inve- 
terate enmity  againft  him,  and  which  fo  little  reo-ulated 
its  movements  by  the  ufual  motives  of  intereft  and  pru- 
dence.    Blake,  calling  anchor  before  Leghorn,  demanded 

k  Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  759.  1  Id.  ibid. 

m  Id  ibid.  Don  Alonzo  faid,  that  the  Indian  trade  and  the  inquifition 
were  his  maftcr's  two  eyes,  and  the  proteftor  infixed  upon  the  putting  oJt 
both  of  them  at  once,  n  Carri.ngtcn,  p.  T9X,  •  Bates, 

and 
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*'  LX^  ^'  '^"^  obtained  from  the  duke  of  Tufcany  reparation  for 
V— ■^,— — >  fome  lofTes,  which  the  Englifh  commerce  had  formerly 
'  5i'  fuftained  from  him.  He  next  failed  to  Algiers,  and 
compelled  the  dey  to  make  peace,  and  to  reftrain  his  py- 
ratical  fubjecfls  from  farther  violences  on  the  Englifh. 
He  prefented  himfelf  before  Tunis  ;  and  having  there 
made  the  fame  demands,  the  dey  of  that  republic  bade 
him  look  to  the  caftles  of  Porto-Farino  and  Goletta,  and 
do  his  utmoft.  Blake  needed  not  to  be  rouzed  by  fuch  a 
bravado  :  He  drew  his  fhips  clofc  up  to  the  caftles,  and 
tore  them  in  pieces  with  his  artillery.  He  fent  a  numer- 
ous detachment  of  failors  in  their  long  boats  into  the 
harbour,  and  burned  every  fliip  which  lay  there.  This 
bold  adtion,  which  its  very  temerity,  perhaps,  rendered 
fafe,  was  executed  with  little  lofs,  and  filled  all  that  part 
of  the  world  with  the  renown  of  Englifh  valour, 
Jamaica  Tke  Other  fquadron  was  not  equally  fuccefsful.     It 

vV'as  commanded  by  Pen,  and  carried  on  board  40CO 
men,  under  the  command  of  Venables.  About  5000 
more  joined  them  from  Barbadoes  and  St.  Chrirtophers. 
Both  thefe  officers  were  inclined  to  the  king's  fervice  p  ; 
and  it  is  pretended,  that  CromWel  was  obliged  to  hurry 
the  foldiers  on  board,  in  order  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  a  confpiracy,  v/hich  had  been  formed  among  them,  in 
favour  of  the  exiled  family  i.  The  ill  fuccefs  of  this 
entcrprize,  may  juftly  be  afcribed,  as  much  to  the  inju- 
dicious fchemes  of  the  protedlorj  who  planned  it,  as  to 
the  bad  execution  of  the  officers,  by  whom  it  was  con- 
duilcd.  The  foldiers  were  the  refufe  of  the  whole  army  ; 
The  forces,  inlifled  in  the  Weft  Indies,  were  the  molt 
profligate  of  mankind  :  Pen  and  Venables  were  of  incom- 
patible tempers  :  The  troops  were  not  furnifhed  with 
arms  fit  for  fuch  an  expedition  :  Their  provifions  were 
defcdlive  both  in  quantity  and  quality  :  All  hopes  of  pil- 


P  Clarendon,  q  Vila  D.  Berwici,  p,  J24. 
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ia^^e,  the  beft  incentive  to  valour  amona;  fuch  men,  were  chap, 
refufed  the  foldicrs  and  feamen  :  No  dire<5lions  or  intelll-  C/'^^'NJI 
gence  were  given  to  conducl  the  ofHcers  in  their  enter-      *  ^^' 
prize :  And  at  the  fame  time,  they  vi'ere  tied  dov.'n  to 
follow  the   advice  of  commiflioners,    v/ho  difconcerted 
them  in  all  their  projects  "■. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  admiral  and  general  to  attempt  *3'^  A^riu 
St.  Domingo,  the  only  place  of  flrength  in  the  ifland  of 
Hifpaniola.  On  the  approach  of  the  Englifh  the  Spa- 
niards in  a  fright  deferted"  their  houfes,  and  fled  ijito  the 
v/oods.-  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Venables,  the  fol- 
diers  were  difembarked  without  guides  ten  leagues  diftanC 
from  th.e  town.  They  wandered  four  days  through  the 
woods  without  provifions,  and  what  was  f!.ill  more  into- 
lerable in  that  fultry  climate,  without  vi^ter.  The  Spa- 
niards recovered  fpirit,  aiid  attacked  them.  The  Englifli, 
difcouraged  v/ith  the  bad  conduct  of  their  officers,  and 
fcarcely  alive  from  hunger,  thirft,  and  fatigue,  were  un- 
able to  refijfl.  An  inconfiderable  number  of  the  enemy 
put  the  whole  army  to  rout,  killed  600  of  them,  and 
chafed  the  reft  on  board  their  veffels. 

The  Englifh  commanders,  in  order  to  atone,  as  mucll 
as  po/Tible,  for  this  unprofperous  attempt,  bent  their 
tourfe  to  Jamaica,  which  was  furrendered  to  them  with- 
out a  blow.  Pe.!i  arid  Venables  returned  to  England, 
and  were  both  of  them  fent  to  the  Tower  by  the  protec- 
tor, who,  though  commonly  mafter  of  his  fiery  temper, 
was  thrown  into  a  violent  pafljon  at  this  difappointment. 
He  had  made  a  conqueft  of  greater  importance,  than  he 
WTis  himfelf  at  that  time  aware  of;  yet  was  it  inuch  infe- 
rior to  the  vaft  projeclis,  which  he  had  formed.  He  gave 
orders,  however,  to  fupport  it  by  men  and  money  ;  and 
that  iiland  has  ever  fince  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 

r  Burch-'t's  Vjval  Hif.cry.     St;  ?.lfo  Csne's  Co.U.air.T) ,  vol.  V..  p.  46,  47. 
Thuri.e,  voL  lij.  p-  S'^S- 

E:.^li(hj 
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^  L.y^i  ^   Englifh  ;    the  chief  acquifition  which  they  owe  to  the 
L  -.-  _.*  enterprizing  fpirit  of  Cromwel. 

'656.  As  foon  as  the  nev/s  of  this  expedition,  which  was  an 

unwarrantable  violation  of  treaty,  arrived  in  Europe,  the 
Spaniards  declared  war  againft  England,  and  feized  all 
the  fhips  and  goods  of  Englifh  merchants,  of  which  they 
could  make  themfelves  mafters.  The  commerce  with 
Spain,  fo  profitable  to  the  Englifh,  was  cut  ofF;  and  near 
1500  vefTcls,  it  is  computed  %  fell  in  a  few  years  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  ,  Blake,  to  whom  Montague  was 
now  joined  in  command,  after  receiving  new  orders, 
prepared  himfelf  for  hoftilities  againft  the  Spaniards. 

Several  fea  officers,  having  entertained  fcruples  of 
confcience  with  regard  to  the  juftice  of  the  Spanifh  war, 
threw  up  their  commilfions,  and  retired  '.  No  command, 
they  thought,  of  their  fuperiors  could  juftify  a  war, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  natural  equity, 
and  v/hich  the  civil  magiftrate  had  no  right  to  order- 
Individuals,  they  maintained,  in  refigning  to  the  public 
their  natural  liberty,  could  beftow  on  it  only  what  they 
themfelves  were  polleffed  of,  a  right  of  performing  lawful 
aftions,  and  could  inveft  it  with  no  authority  of  com- 
manding what  is  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  heaven.  Such 
maxims,  though  they  feem  reafonable,  are  perhaps  too 
perfect  for  human  nature;  and  muft  be  regarded  as  one 
efFedl,  though  of  the  moft  innocent  and  even  honourable 
kind,  of  that  fpirit,  partly  fanatical,  partly  republican, 
which  predominated  in  England. 

Sucesfs.  Elake  lay  fome  time  off  Cadiz,  in  expedlation  of  in- 
tercepting the  plate  fleet,  but  was  at  laft  obliged,  for 
want  of  water,  to  make  fail  towards  Portugal.  Captain 
Stayncr,  v/hom  he  had  left  on  the  coaft  with  a  fquadron 

s  T>iurloe,  vol.  iv.  p,  135.  World's  Miftake  in  Oliver  Cromwel,  in  the 
Hail.  Miicel,  vol.  i,  t  Thurloe,  vol,  iv,  p,  J'o/ 589. 

of 
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t>f  feven  vefTels,  came  in  fight  of  the  galleons,  and  Im-  CHAP. 

mediately  fet  fail  to  purfue  them.     The  Spaniih  admiral  ^_.-y-,_y 

fan  his  fhip  afhore  :  Two  others  followed  his  example  :  ^    '^'5^- 
__,  Septeniber» 

The  Englifli  took  two  fhlps  valued  at  near  two  millions 

©f  pieces  of  eight.  Two  galleons  were  fet  on  fire;  and 
the  marqucfs  of  Badajox,  viceroy  of  Peru,  with  his  wife 
and  his  daughter,  betrothed  to  the  young  duke  of  Me- 
dina Celi,  were  deilroyed  in  them.  The  marqucfs  him- 
feif  might  have  efcaped  ;  but  feeing  thefe  unfortunate 
women,  aftonifhed  with  the  dangerj  fall  in  a  fwocn,  and 
perifii  in  the  flames,  he  chofe  rather  to  die  with  them 
than  drag  out  a  life,  embittered  with  the  remembrance  of 
fuch  difmal  fcenes ",  When  the  treafures,  gained  by  this 
enterprize,  arrived  at  Portfmouth,  the  protedtor,  from  a 
fpirit  of  oftentation,  ordered  them  to  be  tranfported  by 
land  to  London* 

The  next  adion  againft  the  Spaniards  was  more  ho- 
nourable, though  lefs  profitable,  to  the  nation.  Blake, 
having  heard  that  a  Spanifh  fleet  of  fixteen  fhips,  much 
richer  than  the  former,  had  taken  fhelter  in  the  Canaries, 
immediately  made  fail  towards  them.  He  found  them  in  ■ 
the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  difpofed  in  a  formidable  poflure. 
The  bay  was  fecured  with  a  flrong  cafllcj  well  provided 
with  cannon,  befides  (even  forts  in  feveral  parts  of  it,  all 
united  by  a  line  of  communication,  manned  with  muf- 
queteers.  Don  Diego  Diagues,  the  Spanifh  admiral, 
ordered  all  his  fmaller  vefTels  to  moor  clofe  to  tlie  fhore, 
and  pofted  the  larger  galleons  farther  off,  at  anchor, 
with  their  broadfides  to  the  fea. 

Blake  was  rather  animated  than  daunted  with  this 
appearance.  The  wind  feconded  his  courage,  and  blow- 
ing full  into  the  bay,  in  a  moment  brought  him  among 
the  thickefl  of  his  enemies.  After  a  refiflance  of  four 
hours,    the  Spaniards  yielded    to    Englifh   valour,    and 

"  Thurloe,  vol.  v.  p.  433, 
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CHAP,  abandoned  their  fhips,  which  were  fet  on  fire,  and  con- 
^..^  _^  fumed  with  all  their  treafure.  The  greateft  danger  ftill 
1656.  remained  to  the  Englifh.  They  lay  under  the  fire  of  the 
caftles  and  all  the  forts,  which  muft,  in  a  little  time, 
have  torn  them  in  pieces.  But  the  wind,  fuddenly  fhift- 
ing,  carried  them  out  of  the  bay ;  where  they  left  the 
Spaniards  in  aftonifhment  at  the  happy  temerity  of  their 
audacious  viftors. 
and  death  This  was  the  laft  and  greateft  adlion  of  the  gallant 
BJake"""  Blake.  He  was  confumed  with  a  dropfy  and  fcurvy, 
and  haftened  home,  that  he  might  yield  up  his  laft  breath 
in  his  native  country,  which  he  had  fo  much  adorned  by 
his  valour.  As  he  came  within  fight  of  land,  he  ex- 
pired ^.  Never  man,  fo  zealous  for  a  fadtion,  was  fo 
much  refpeiled  and  efteemed  even  by  the  oppofite  fac- 
tions. He  was  by  principle  an  inflexible  republican ; 
and  the  late  ufurpations,  amidft  all  the  truft  and  carefl'es, 
which  he  received  from  the  ruling  powers,  were  thought 
to  be  very  little  grateful  to  him.  //  is  Jtill  our  duty^  he 
faid  to  the  feamen,  to  fight  for  our  country^  into  what  hands 
fo  ever  the  government  may  fall.  Difinterefted,  generous, 
liberal ;  ambitious  only  of  true  glory,  dreadful  only  to 
his  avowed  enemies ;  he  forms  one  of  the  moft  perfeiSl 
characters  of  that  age,  and  the  leaft  ftained  with  thofe 
errors  and  violences,  which  were  then  fo  predominant. 
The  protestor  ordered  him  a  pompous  funeral  at  the  pub- 
lic charge  :  But  the  tears  of  his  countrymen  were  the 
moft  honourable  panegyric  on  his  memory. 

The  condudl  of  the  protedlor  in  foreign  affairs,  though 
imprudent  and  impolitic,  was  full  of  vigor  and  enterprize, 
and  drew  a  confideration  to  his  country,  which,  fince  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  feemed  to  have  totally  loft.  The 
great  mind  of  this  fuccefsful  ufurper  was  intent  on  fpread- 
ing  the  renown  of  the  Englifti  nation  j  and  while  he 

w  so'.h  9f  .\pri!,  1657, 
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i'^ruck  mankind  with  aftonifhment  at  his  extraordinary  CHAP, 
fortune,  he  feemed  to  ennoble,  inftead  of  debafing,  that  i.,-^-*/'^ 
people,  whom  he  had  reduced  to  fubjewlion.     It  was  his      1656. 
boaft,  that  he  would  render  the  name  of  an  Englilhman 
as  much  feared  and  revered  as  ever  was  that  of  a  Roman  ; 
and  as  his  countrymen  found  fome  reality  in  thefe  pre- 
tenfions,  their  national  vanity,  being  gratified,  made  them 
bear  with  more  patience  all  the  indignities  and  calamities, 
under  which  they  laboured. 

It  muft  alfo  be  acknowledged,  that  the  prote£l:or,  in  Domeftic 
his  civil  and  domeftic  adminiftration,  difplayed  as  great  ti^n  of 
regard  both  to  juftice  and  clemency,  as  his  ufurped  autho-  Cromwcl, 
rity,  derived  from  no  law,  and  founded  only  on  the 
fword,  could  poflibly  permit.  All  the  chief  offices  in  the 
courts  of  judicature  were  filled  with  men  of  integrity  : 
Amidft  the  virulence  of  failion,  the  decrees  of  the  judges 
were  upright  and  impartial :  And  to  every  man  but  him- 
felf,  and  to  himfelf,  except  where  necelfity  required  the 
contrary,  the  law  was  the  great  rule  of  conduct  and  be- 
haviour. Vane  and  Lilburn,  whofe  credit  with  the 
republicans  and  levellers  he  dreaded,  were  indeed  for 
fome  time  confined  to  prifon  :  Cony,  who  rcfufed  to  pay 
illegal  taxes,  was  obliged  by  menaces  to  depart  from  his 
t»bftinacy  ;  High  courts  of  juftlce  were  ere^led  to  try 
thofe  who  had  engaged  in  confpiracies  and  infurre6lions 
againft  the  protestor's  authority,  and  whom  he  could  not 
fafely  commit  to  the  verdi<St  of  juries.  But  thefe  irregu- 
larities were  deemed  inevitable  confequences  of  his  illegal 
authority.  And  though  often  urged  by  his  officers,  as 
is  pretended  '^,  to  attempt  a  general  maflacre  of  the  roy- 
alifts,  he  always  with  horror  reje(5led  fuch  fanguinary 
counfels. 

In  the  army  was  laid  the  fole  bafis  of  the  proteftor'a 
power  i  and  ia  managing  it  confifted  the  chief  art  and 

X  Clarendon^  Life  of  Dr.  Berwick,  &c, 
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CHAP,  delicacy  of  his  government.     The  foldiers  were  held  in 
\_.-^-,^   exafl  difcipline  ;  a  policy,  which  both  accuftomed  them 
'^S^'      to  obedience,  and  made  them  lefs  hateful  and  burthen- 
fome  to  the  people.     He  augmented  their  pay  ;  though 
the  public  neceflities  fometimes  obliged  him  to  run   in 
arrears  to  them.      Their  interefts,    they  were  fenfible, 
were  clofely  connected  with   thofe  of  their  general  and 
protector.     And  he  entirely  commanded  their  afFedlionate 
regard,  by  his  ability  and  fuccefs  in  almoft  every  enter- 
prize,  which  he  had  hitherto  undertaken.     But  all  mili- 
tary government  is  precarious  ;  much  more  where  it  Itands 
in   oppofition  to  civil   eftablifhments ;    and  flill   more, 
where  it  encounters  religious  prejudices.     By  the  wild 
fanaticifm,  which  he  had  nourifhed  in  the  foldiers,  he 
had  feduced  them  into  meafurcs,  for  which,   if  openly 
propofed  to  them,  they  would  have  entertained  the  utmofl: 
averfion.     But  this  fame  fpirit  rendered  them  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  governed,  and  made  their  caprices  terrible  even 
to  that  hand,  which  diredled  their  movements.     So  often 
taught,  that  the  office  of  king  was  an  ufurpation  upon 
Chrift,  they  were  apt  to  fufpedl  a  prote6tor  not  to  be 
altogether  compatible  with  that  divine  authority.     Har- 
rifon,  though  raifed  to  the  higheft  dignity,  and  pofleired 
entirely  of  Cromwel's  confidence,  became  his  moft  inve- 
terate enemy  as  foon  as  the  authority  of  a  fingle  perfon 
was  eftablifhed,  againft  which  that  ufurper  had  always 
made  fuch  violent  proteftatlons.     Overton,  Rich,  Okey, 
officers  of  rank  in  the  army,  were  actuated  with  like  prin- 
ciples, and  Cromwel  was  obliged  to  deprive  them  of  their 
commiffions.    Their  influence,  which  was  before  thought 
unbounded  amon^  the  troops,  feemed  from  that  moment 
tp  be  totally  annihilated. 

The  more  effedually  to  curb  the  enthufiaftic  and  fe- 
ditious  fpirit  of  the  troops,  Cromwel  eftablifhed  a  kind 
«f  militia  in  the  feveral  counties.    Companies  of  infantry 
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and  cavalry  were  inliftcd  under  proper  officers,  regular  ^  j^  A  P, 
pav  diftributed  among  them,  and  a  refource  by  that  means  ,..^.,  -^ 
provided  both  againft  the  infurredlions  of  the  royalifts,      ^^S^- 
and  mutiny  of  the  army. 

Religion  can  never  be  deemed  a  point  of  fmall  con- 
fequence  in  civil  government :  But  during  this  period, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  fpring  of  men's  actions 
and  determinations.  Though  tranfporred,  himfelf,  v/ith 
the  moft  frantic  whimfies,  Cromwel  had  adopted  a  fcheme 
for  regulating  this  principle  in  others,  which  was  fagaci- 
ous  and  political.  Being  refolved  to  maintain  a  national 
church,  and  yet  determined  neither  to  admit  epifcopacy 
nor  preiljytery,  he  eftablifhed  a  number  of  commiffioners, 
under  the  name  of  tryers,  partly  laymen,  partly  ecclefi- 
aftics,  fome  prefbyterians,  fome  independents.  Thefe 
prefented  to  all  livings,  which  were  formerly  in  the  gift 
of  the  crown  ;  they  examined  and  admitted  fuch  perfons 
as  received  holy  orders ;  and  they  infpecSted  the  lives, 
doctrine,  and  behaviour  of  the  clergy.  Inftead  of  fup- 
porting  that  union  between  learning  and  theology,  which 
has  fo  long  been  attempted  in  Europe,  thcfe  tryers  em- 
braced the  latter  principle  in  its  full  purity,  and  made  it 
the  fole  objedt  of  their  examinations.  The  candidates 
were  no  more  perplexed  with  queftions  concerning  their 
progrefs  in  Greek  and  Roman  erudition  ;  concerning 
their  talent  for  profane  arts  and  fciences :  The  chief  obje£l 
of  fcrutiny  regarded  their  advances  in  grace,  and  fixing 
the  critical  moment  of  their  converfion. 

With  the  pretended  faints  of  all  denominations  Crom- 
wel was  familiar  and  eafy.  Laying  afide  the  ftatc  of  pro- 
tedlor,  which,  on  other  occafions,  he  well  knew  how  to 
maintain,  he  infinuated  to  them,  that  nothing  but  necef- 
fity  could  ever  oblige  him  to  inveft  himfelf  v/ith  it.  He 
talked  fpiritually  to  them  j  he  fighcd,  he  wceped,  he 
canted,  he  prayed.  He  even  entered  with  them  into  an 
S  3  emulation 
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emulation  of  ghoftly  gifts  ;  and  thefe  men,  inftead  of 
grieving  to  be  outdone  in  their  own  way,  were  proud, 
J656.  that  his  highnefs,  by  his  princely  example,  had  dignified 
thofe  practices,  in  which  they  themfelves  were  daily  oc- 
cupied y. 

If  Cromwel  might  be  faid  to  adhere  to  any  particular 
form  of  religion,  they  were  the  independents  who  could 
phiefly  boaft  of  his  favour ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
fuch  paftors  of  that  fe<51:,  as  were  not  paflionately  addicted 
to  civil  liberty,  were  all  of  them  devoted  to  him.  The 
prefbyterian  clergy  alfo,  being  faved  from  the  ravages  of 
the  anabaptifts  and  millenarians,  and  enjoying  their  efta- 
blifhments  and  ty thes,  were  not  averfetohis  government; 
though  he  flill  entertained  a  great  jealoufy  of  that  ambi- 
tious and  reftlefs  fpirit,  by  which  they  were  ailuated.  He 
granted  an  unbounded  liberty  of  confcience,  to  all  but 
catholics  and  prelatifts  ;  and  by  that  means,  he  both  at- 
tached the  wild  fe^laries  to  his  own  perfon,  and  em- 
ployed them  in  curbing  the  domineering  fpirit  of  the 
prefbyterians,  "  I  am  the  only  man,"  he  was  often 
heard  to  fay,  "  who  has  known  how  to  fubdue  that  in- 
"  folent  {ec):,  which  can  fuffer  none  but  itfelf." 

The  protellant  zeal,  which  pofle/Ted  the  prefbyterians 
^nd  independents,  was  highly  gratified  by  the  haughty 
manner,  in  which  the  protector  fo  fuccefsfully  fupported 
the  perfecuted  proteftants  throughout  all  Europe.  Even 
the  diike  of  Savoy,  fo  remote  a  power,  and  fo  little  ex- 

y  Cromwel  followed,  though  but  in  part,  the  advice  which  he  received 
from  general  Hatr'.Ln,  at  the  time  when  the  intimacy  and  endearment 
moft  ftrongly  fubfiftcd  betwixt  them.  "  Let  the  waiting  upon  Jehovah," 
faid  that  military  faint,  "  be  the  greateft  and  mod  confiderable  bufinefs  you 
"  have  everyday:  Reckon  it  fo,  more  than  to  eat,  fleep,  and  council  toge- 
?*  ther.  Run  afiie  f-mc;imes  from  your  comp.'.ny,  and  get  a  word  with  the 
*'  Lord,  WJiy  (liould  nrt  you  have  three  or  four  precious  fouls  always  ftand- 
ff  ing  at  your  elbow,  wih  whom  yo'J  might  now  and  then  turn  into  a  cor- 
l\  nfr  ?    I  liave  found  refiefhment  and  mercy  in  fuch  a  way." 

Milton's  ftate  papers,  p.  12, 
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pofcd  to  the  naval  force  of  England,  was  obligetl,  by  the 
authority  of  France,  to  comply  with  his  mediation,  and 
to  tolerate  the  proteftants  of  the  vallies,  againft  whom 
that  prince  had  commenced  a  furious  perfecution.  France 
itfelf  was  conftrained  to  bear,  not  only  with  the  religion, 
but  even,  in  fome  inftances,  with  the  feditious  infolence 
of  the  Hugonots  ;  and  when  that  court  applied  for  a 
reciprocal  toleration  of  the  catholic  religion  in  England, 
the  proteilor,  who  arrogated  in  every  thing  the  fuperi- 
ority,  would  hearken  to  no  fuch  propofal.  He  ha:d  en- 
tertained a  projetSl  of  inftituting  a  college  in  imitation  of 
that  at  Rome,  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  ;  and  his 
apoflles,  in  zeal,  though  not  in  unanimity,  had  cer- 
tainly been  a  full  match  for  the  catholics. 

Cromwel  retained  the  church  of  England  in  con- 
ftraint;  though  he  permitted  its  clergy  a  little  more 
liberty  than  the  republican  parliament  had  formerly  al- 
lowed. He  was  pleafed,  that  the  fuperior  lenity  of  his 
adminiftration  fhould  in  every  thing  be  remarked.  He 
bridled  the  royalifts,  both  by  the  army  which  he  retained, 
and  by  thofe  fecret  fpies,  which  he  found  means  to  inter- 
mix in  all  their  counfels.  Manning  being  difcovered  and 
punifhed  with  death,  he  corrupted  Sir  Richard  Willis, 
who  was  much  trufted  by  chancellor  Hyde  and  all  the 
royalifts  j  and  by  means  of  that  man  he  was  let  into  every 
defign  and  confpiracy  of  the  party.  He  could  difconcert 
any  projedt,  by  confining  the  perfons  who  were  to  be  the 
a6lors  in  it  j  and  as  he  reftored  them  afterwards  to  liberty, 
his  feverity  pafTed  only  for  the  refult  of  general  jealoufy 
and  fufpicion.  The  fecret  fource  of  his  intelligence  re- 
mained ftill  unknown  and  unfufpefled. 

Conspiracies  for  an  affaffination  he  was  chiefly  afraid 

of;  thefe  being  defigns,  which  no  prudence  or  vigilance 

could  evade.     Colonel  Titus,  under  the  name  of  Allen, 

had  written  a  fpirited  dilcourfe,  exhorting  every  one  to 
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^  ^J\  ^'  embrace  this  method  of  vengeance ;  and  Cromwel  knew, 

LXl.  .  .  . 

that  the  inflamed  minds  of  the  royal  party  were  fuffici- 
entJy  difpofed  to  put  this  doflrine  in  practice  a^ainft  him. 
He  openly  told  them,  that  afiaffinations  were  bafe  and 
odious,  and  he  never  would  commence  hoftilitics  by  fo 
fliameful  an  expedient ;  but  if  the  Rrft  attempt  or  pro- 
vocation came  from  them,  he  would  retaliate  to  the  ut- 
termoft.  He  had  inilruments,  he  faid,  whom  he  could 
employ;  and  he  never  v/ould  defift,  till  he  had  totally 
exterminated  the  royal  family.  This  menace,  more  than 
all  his  guards,  contributed  to  the  fccurity  of  his  perfon  ^. 

There  was  no  point  about  v/hich  the  protestor  was 
more  folicitous  than  to  procure  intelligence.  This  arti- 
cle alone,  it  is  faid,  coft  him  fixty  thoufand  pounds  a 
year.  Poftmafters,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were, 
many  of  them,  in  his  pay  :  Carriers  were  fcarched  or 
bribed :  Secretaries  and  clerks  were  corrupted  :  The 
greateft  zealots  in  all  parties  were  often  thofe  who  con- 
veyed private  information  to  him  :  And  nothing  could 
cfcape  his  vigilant  enquiry.  Such  at  lead  is  the  rcpre- 
fcntation  made  by  hiftorians  of  Cromwel's  adminiftration: 
But  it  mufl:  be  confefl'ed,  that,  if  we  may  judge  by  thofe 
volumes  of  Thurloe's  papers,  which  have  been  lately 
publiflied,  this  affair,  like  many  others,  has  been  greatly 
magnified.  We  fcarcely  find  by  that  colleftion,  that  any 
fecrct  Gounfels  of  foreign  ftates,  except  thofe  of  Holland, 
which  are  not  expe<Sted  to  be  concealed,  were  known  to 
the  proteilor. 

The  general  behaviour  and  deportment  of  this  man, 
who  had  been  raifed  from  a  very  private  ftation,  who  had 
pafled  moft  of  his  youth  in  the  country,  and  who  was 
ftill  conftrained  fo  much  to  frequent  bad  company,  was 
fuch  as  might  befit  the  greateft  monarch.  He  maintained 
a  dignity  without  either  afFedtation  or  oflentation  j    and 

r  Sfe  note  [K.]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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fupportcd  with  all  ftrangers  that  high  idea,  with  which  ^^  H  a  P. 
his  great  exploits  and  prodigious  fortune  had  imprefled  .  J.  _, 
them.  Among  his  ancient  friends,  he  could  relax  him-  i^s^* 
felf ;  and  b)--  trifling  and  amufement,  jefling  and  making 
verfes,  he  feared  not  expofmg  himfelf  to  their  moft  fa- 
miliar approaches  a.  With  others,  he  fometimes  pufhed 
matters  to  the  length  of  ruftic  buffoonery;  and  he  would 
amufe  himfelf  by  putting  burning  coals  into  the  boots 
and  hole  of  the  officers,  who  attended  him  ^.  Before  the 
king's  trial,  a  meeting  was  agreed  on  between  the  chiefs 
of  the  republican  party  and  the  general  officers,  in  order 
to  concert  the  model  of  that  free  government,  which 
they  were  to  fubftitute,  in  place  of  the  monarchical  con- 
ftitution,  now  totally  fubverted.  After  debates  on  this 
fubje6t,  the  mofl  important,  that  could  fall  under  the 
difcuffion  of  human  creatures,  Ludlow  tells  us,  that 
Cromvv^el,  by  way  of  frolic,  threw  a  cu/hion  at  his  head  ; 
and  when  Ludlow  took  up  another  cufliipn,  in  order  to 
return  the  compliment,  the  general  ran  down  flairs,  and 
had  almoft  broken  his  bones  in  the  hurry.  When  the 
high  court  of  juflice  was  figning  the  king's  fentence,  £t 
matter,  if  poffible,  ftill  more  ferious  ;  Cromwel,  taking 
the  pen  in  his  hand,  before  he  fubfcribed  his  name,  be- 
daubed with  ink  the  face  of  Martin,  who  fat  next  him. 
And  the  pen  being  delivered  to  Martin,  he  praiSlifed  the 
fame  frolic  upon  Cromwel  <=.  He  frequently  gave  feafls 
to  his  inferior  officers ;  and  when  the  meat  was  fet  upon 
the  table,  a  fignal  was  given ;  the  foldiers  rufhed  in  upon 
them ;  and  with  much  noife,  tumult,  and  confufxon,  ran 
away  with  all  the  diflies,  and  difappointed  the  guefts  of 
their  expe£led  meal ''. 

Amidst  all  the  unguarded  play  and  biffFoonery  of 
this  fm^ular  perfonage,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  re«» 
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^  i*Y^  ^*  "^^''k'^g  t^^  characSlers,  defigns,  and  weaknefles  of  men ; 
and  he  would  fometimcs  pufh  them,  by  an  indulgence  in 
wine,  to  open  to  him  the  moft  fecret  recefles  of  their 
bofom.  Great  regularity,  however,  and  even  aufterity 
of  manners  were  always  maintained  in  his  court ;  and  he 
was  careful  never  by  any  liberties  to  give  offence  to  the 
molT:  rigid  of  the  godly.  Some  ftate  was  upheld  ;  but 
with  little  expence,  and  without  any  fplendor.  The 
nobility,  though  courted  by  him,  kept  at  a  diflance,  and 
difdained  to  intermix  themfelves  with  thofc  mean  perfons* 
who  were  the  inftruments  of  his  government.  Without 
departing  from  ceconomy,  he  was  generous  to  thofe  who 
ferved  him  ;  and  he  knew  how  to  find  out  and  engage  in 
his  interefts  every  man  poflefTed  of  thofe  talents,  which 
any  particular  employment  demanded.  His  generals,  his 
admirals,  his  judges,  his  ambaffadors,  were  perfons,  who 
contributed,  all  of  them,  in  their  feveral  fpheres,  to  the 
fecurity  of  the  protcftor  and  to  the  honour  and  intereft 
of  the  nation. 

Under  pretence  of  uniting  Scotland  and  Ireland  in 
One  commonwealth  with  England,  Cromwel  had  reduced 
thefe  kingdoms  to  a  total  fubje£lion ;  and  he  treated  them 
entirely  as  conquered  provinces.  The  civil  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Scotland  was  placed  in  a  council,  confifling 
moflly  of  Englifli,  of  which  lord  Broghil  was  prefident. 
Juftice  was  adminiftered  by  feven  judges,  four  of  whom 
were  Englifh.  In  order  to  curb  the  tyrannical  nobility, 
he  both  abolifhed  all  vafialage  ^  and  revived  the  office  of 
juftice  of  peace,  which  king  James  had  introduced,  but 
was  not  able  to  fupport  ^  A  long  line  of  forts  and  gar- 
rlfons  was  maintained  throughout  the  kingdom.  An 
army  of  10,006  men  ^  kept  every  thing  in  peace  and 
obedience  j  and  neither  the  banditti  of  the  mountains  no^ 

e  Wbitlocke,  p.  570.  '  Thurloe,  vol.  iv,  p.  57, 

£  Thuiloe,  vol,  vi.  p.  sjy, 
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the  bigots  of  the  low  countries  could  indulge  their  incli-  CHAP. 

.  LXI 

nation  to  turbulence  and  diforder.     He  courted  the  pref-  ^>^v-^ 

byterian  clergy ;  though  he  nourifhedthat  inteftine  enmity       J^^^f 

which  prevailed  between  the  refolutioners  and  protefters  j 

^d  he  found,  that  very  little  policy  was  requifite  to  fofter 

quarrels  among  theologians.     He  permitted  no  church 

afl'emblies  ;  being  fenfible  that  from  thence  had  proceeded 

niany  of  the  paft  mifchiefs.     And  in  the  main,  the  Scots 

>vere  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  never  before,  while 

(hey  enjoyed  their  irregular,  factious  liberty,  had  they 

attained  fo  much  happinefs  as  at  prefent,  when  reduce4 

to  fubje£l:ion  under  a  foreign  nation. 

The  protestor's  adminiftration  of  Ireland  was  more 
fevere  and  violent.  The  government  of  that  ifland  was 
firft  entrufted  to  Fleetwood,  a  notorious  fanatic,  who 
had  married  Ireton's  widow ;  then  to  Henry  GromweJ, 
fecond  fon  of  the  protestor,  a  young  man  of  an  amiable 
mild  difpofition,  and  not  deflitute  of  vigor  and  capacity. 
Above  five  millions  of  acres,  forfeited  either  by  the  popifti 
rebels  or  by  the  adherents  of  the  king,  were  divided, 
partly  among  the  adventurers,  who  had  advanced  money 
to  the  parliament,  partly  among  the  Englifh  foldiers,  who 
had  arrears  due  to  them.  Examples  of  a  more  fudden 
and  violent  change  of  property  are  fcarcely  to  be  found  in 
any  hiftory.  An  order  was  even  ifRied  to  confine  all  the 
native  Irifh  to  the  province  of  Connaught,  where  they 
would  be  Ihut  up  by  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains,  and 
could  not,  it  was  hoped,  be  any  longer  dangerous  to  the 
Englifh  government :  But  this  barbarous  and  abfurd 
policy,  which,  from  an  impatience  of  attaining  imme- 
diate fecurity,  muft  have  depopulated  all  the  other  pro- 
vinces, and  rendered  the  Englifh  eftates  of  no  value,  was 
foon  abandoned  as  impra<fticable. 

Cromwel  began  to  hope,  that,  by  his  adminiftration,  ^^^  .j^uj, 
attended  with  fo  much  luftre  and  fuccefs  abroad,  fo  u^uch  "i"^^* 

order 
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CHAP,  order  and  tranquillity  at  home,  he  had  now  acquired  fuch 
y_,—^-,_j  authority  as  would  enable  him  to  meet  the  reprefentatives 
1656.  of  the  nation,  and  would  aflure  him  of  their  dutiful 
compliance  with  his  government.  He  fummoned  a  par- 
liament; but  not  trufling  altogether  to  the  good  will  of 
the  people,  he  ufed  every  art,  which  his  new  model  of 
reprefentation  allowed  him  to  employ,  in  order  to  in- 
fluence the  ele(flions  and  fill  the  houfe  with  his  own  crea- 
tures. Ireland,  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  army, 
chofe  few  but  fuch  officers  as  were  moft  acceptable  to  him. 
Scotland  fhowed  a  like  compliance  ;  and  as  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  that  kingdom  regarded  their  attendance  on 
Englifh  parliaments  as  an  ignominious  badge  of  flavery, 
it  was,  on  that  account,  more  eafy  for  the  officers  to  pre- 
vail in  the  eledions.  Notwithftanding  all  thefe  pre- 
cautions, the  protestor  ftill  found,  that  the  majority  would 
T7th  of  Sep- not  be  favourable  to  him.  He  fet  guards,  therefore,  on 
**™  "'  the  door,  w^ho  permitted  none  to  enter  but  fuch  as  pro- 
duced a  warrant  from  his  council ;  and  the  council  re- 
jected about  a  hundred,  who  either  refufed  a  recognition 
of  the  protestor's  government,  or  were  on  other  accounts 
obnoxious  to  him.  Thefe  protefted  againfl  fo  egregious 
a  violence,  fubverfive  of  all  liberty ;  but  every  appli- 
cation for  redrefs  was  negledled  both  by  the  council  and 
the  parliament. 

The  majority  of  the  parliament,  by  means  of  thefe 
arts  and  violences,  was  now  at  lafl:  either  friendly  to  the 
proteftor,  or  refolved,  by  their  compliance,  to  adjuft,  if 
poffible,  this  military  government  to  their  laws  and  liber- 
ties. They  voted  a  renunciation  of  all  title  in  Charles 
Stuart  or  any  of  his  family ;  and  this  was  the  firft  a£t, 
dignified  with  the  appearance  of  national  confent,  which 
had  ever  had  that  tendency.  Colonel  Jephfon,  in  order 
to  found  the  inclinations  of  the  houfe,  ventured  to  move, 
that  the  parliament  fhould  beftow  the  crown  on  Cromv^^el . 

and 
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and  no  furprize  or  reluctance  was  difcovered  on  the  oc« 
cafion.  When  Cromwel  afterwards  afked  Jephfon  what 
induced  him  to  make  fuch  a  motion,  *'  As  long,"  faid  1656. 
Jephfon,  "  as  I  have  the  honour  to  fit  in  parliament,'  I 
*'  muft  follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  confcience,  what- 
*'  ever  offence  I  may  be  fo  unfortunate  as  to  give  you.'* 
*'  Get  thee  gone,"  faid  Cromwel,  giving  him  a  gentle 
blow  on  the  {houlder,  "  get  thee  gone,  for  a  mad  fellow 
"  as  thou  art." 

In  order  to  pave  the  way  to  this  advancement,  for 
which  he  fo  ardently  longed,  Cromwel  refolved  to  facri- 
fice  his  major-generals,  whom  he  knew  to  be  extremely 
odious  to  the  nation.  That  meafure  was  alfo  become 
jieceflary  for  his  own  fecurity.  All  government,  purely 
tnilitaryj  fluctuates  perpetually  between  a  defpotic  mo- 
narchy and  a  defpotic  ariftocracy,  according  as  the  autho-<- 
rity  of  the  chief  commander  prevails,  or  that  of  the  offi- 
cers next  him  in  rank  and  dignity.  The  major-generals, 
being  poflTefTed  of  fo  much  diftindt  jurifdiClion,  began  to 
eftablifh  a  feparate  title  to  power,  and  had  rendered  them- 
felves  formidable  to  the  protestor  himfelf ;  and  for  this 
inconvenience,  though  he  had  not  forefeen  it,  he  well 
knew,  before  it  was  too  late,  to  provide  a  proper  remedy, 
Claypole,  his  fon-in-law,  who  poflefled  his  confidence, 
abandoned  them  to  the  pleafure  of  the  houfe  j  and  though 
the  name  was  ftill  retained,  it  was  agreed  to  abridge,  or 
rather  entirely  annihilate,  the  power  of  the  major-gene- 
rals. 

At  laft,  a  motion  in  form  was  made  by  alderman 
Pack,  one  of  the  city  members,  for  inverting  the  protec- 
tor with  the  dignity  of  king.  This  motion,  at  firfl,  ex- 
cited great  diforder,  and  divided  the  whole  houfe  into 
parties.  The  chief  oppofition  came  from  the  ufual  ad- 
herents of  the  protedor,  the  major-generals  and  fuch 
officers  as  depended  on  them.     Libert,  a  maji  of  deep 

intrigue 
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CHAP,  intrigue  and  of  great  intereft  in  the  army,  had  long  en= 
^  ^^-^  tertajjied  the  ambition  of  fucceeding  Cromwel  in  the 
'656.  proteflorfhip  J  and  he  forefaw,  that,  if  the  monarchy  were 
reftored,  hereditary  right  would  alfo  be  eftablifhed,  and 
the  crown  be  tranfmitted  to  the  pofterity  of  the  prince 
firft  eleiled.  He  pleaded,  therefore,  confcience ;  and 
rouzing  all  thofe  civil  and  religious  jealoufies  againft 
kingly  government,  which  had  been  fo  induftriouHy  en- 
couraged among  the  foldiers,  and  which  ferved  them  as  a 
pretence  for  fo  many  violences,  he  raifed  a  numerous, 
and  ft  ill  more  formidable  party  againft  the  motion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  motion  was  fupported  by  every 
one,  who  was  more  particularly  devoted  to  the  protecftor, 
and  who  hoped,  by  fo  acceptable  a  meafure,  to  pay  court 
to  the  prevailing  authority.    Many  perfons  alfo,  attached 
to  their  country,  defpaired  of  ever  being  able  to  fubvert 
the  prefent  illegal  eftablifhment,  and  were  deflrous,  by 
fixing  it  on  ancient  foundations,  to  induce  the  protec- 
tor, from  views  of  his  own  fafety,  to  pay  a  regard  to  the 
ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.      Even  the 
royalifts  imprudently  joined  in  the  meafure  ;    and  hoped, 
that,  when  the  queftion  regarded  only  perfons,  not  forms 
of  government,  no  one  would  any  longer  balance  between 
the  ancient  royal  family,  and  an  ignoble  ufurper,  who, 
by  blood,  treafon,  and  perfidy,  had  made  his  way  to  the 
'^^^*f    throne.     The  bill  was  voted  by  a  confiderable  majority ; 
fered  to       ^nd  a  committee  was  appointed  to  reafon  with  the  pro- 
romwe .     ^^^^^.^  ^^^  ^q  overcome  thofe  fcruples,  which  he  pre- 
tended againft  accepting  fo  liberal  an  ofFer. 
fith  April,        The  conference  lafted  for  feveral  days.     The  com- 
mittee urged,  that  all  the  ftatutes  and  cuftoms  of  England 
were  founded  on  the  fuppofition  of  regal  authority,  and 
could  not,  without  extreme  violence,  be  adjufted  to  any 
other   form  of  government :    That  a  protedor,  except 
during  the  minority  of  a  king,  was  a  name  utterly  un- 
known 
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known  to  the  laws ;  and  no  man  was  acquainted  with  ^  HA  P. 
the  extent  or  limits  of  hts  authority :  That  if  it  was  Ui^iiv— «dl 
attempted  to  define  every  part  of  his  jurifdidion,  many  *^57« 
years,  if  not  ages,  would  be  required  for  the  execution 
of  fo  complicated  a  work ;  if  the  whole  power  of  the 
king  was  at  once  transferred  to  him,  the  queftion  was 
plainly  about  a  name,  and  the  preference  was  undifputa- 
bly  due  to  the  ancient  title :  That  the  Englilh  conftitution 
was  more  anxious  concerning  the  form  of  government 
than  concerning  the  birthright  of  the  firft  magiftrate, 
and  had  provided,  by  an  exprefs  law  of  Henry  VII.  for 
the  fecurity  of  thofe  who  adl  in  defence  of  the  king  in 
being,  by  whatever  means  he  might  have  acquired  pof- 
feflion  :  That  it  was  extremely  the  intereft  of  all  his 
Highnefs's  friends  to  feek  the  flielter  of  this  fcatute  ;  and 
even  the  people  in  general  were  defirous  of  fuch  a  fettle- 
ment,  and  in  all  juries  were  with  great  difficulty  induced 
to  give  their  verdicSl  in  favour  of  a  protestor :  That  the 
great  fource  of  all  the  late  commotions  had  been  the 
jealoufy  of  liberty ;  and  that  a  republic,  together  with  a 
prote6lor,  had  been  eftablifiied  in  order  to  provide  farther 
fecurities  for  the  freedom  of  the  conftitution  ;  but  that 
by  experience  the  remedy  had  been  found  infufficient, 
even  dangerous  and  pernicious  j  fmce  every  undeter- 
minate  power,  fuch  as  that  of  a  prote6lor,  muft  be  ar- 
bitrary ;  and  the  more  arbitrary,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the 
genius  and  inclination  of  the  people. 

The  difficulty  confifted  not  in  perfwading  Cromwel. 
He  was  fufficiently  convinced  of  the  folidity  of  thefe  rea- 
fonings ;  and  his  inclination,  as  well  as  judgement,  was 
entirely  on  the  fide  of  the  committee.  But  how  to  bring 
over  the  foldiers  to  the  fame  way  of  thinking  was  the 
queftion.  The  office  of  king  had  been  painted  to  them 
in  fuch  horrible  colours,  that  there  were  no  hopes  of 
reconciling  them  fuddenly  to  it,  even  though  befl:owed 
6  upon 
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CHAP,  upon  their  general,  to  whom  they  were  fo  much  devoted, 
y^  -.L,_f  A  contradi6tion,  open  and  dire6i:,  to  all  paft  profeflions 
»6j7.  would  make  them  pafs,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation, 
for  the  moft  Ihamelefs  hypocrites,  inliftcd,  by  no  other 
than  mercenary  motives,  in  the  caufe  of  the  moft  per- 
fidious traitor.  Principles,  fuch  as  they  were,  had  been 
encouraged  in  them  by  every  confideration,  human  and 
divine;  and  though  it  was  eafy,  where  intereft concurred j 
to  deceive  them  by  the  thinneft  difguifes,  it  might  be  foun<l 
dangerous  at  once  to  pull  off  the  mafque,  and  to  (hovir 
them  in  a  full  light  the  whole  crime  and  deformity  of 
their  conduct.  Sufpended  between  thefe  fears  and  his 
own  moft  ardent  defires,  Cromwel  protradled  the  time^ 
and  feemed  ftill  to  oppofe  the  reafonings  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  in  hopes,  that  by  artifice  he  might  be  able  to 
reconcile  the  refradory  minds  of  the  foldicrs  to  his  ncv/ 
dignity. 

While  the  proteftor  argued  fo  much  in  contradiction 
both  to  his  judgement  and  inclination,  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  his  elocution,  always  confufed,  embarraffed,  and 
unintelligible,  fhould  be  involved  in  tenfold  darknefs, 
and  difcover  no  glimmering  of  common  fenfe  or  reafon* 
An  exaft  account  of  this  conference  remains,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  great  curiofity.  The  members  of  the 
committee,  in  their  reafonings,  difcover  judgement,  know- 
ledge, elocution  :  Lord  Broghill  in  particular  exerts  him- 
felf  on  this  memorable  occafion.  But  what  a  contraft, 
when  we  pafs  to  the  protedtor's  replies  \  After  fo  fingular 
a  manner  does  nature  diftribute  her  talents,  that,  in  a  na- 
tion abounding  with  fenfe  and  learning,  a  man,  who,  by 
fuperior  perfonal  merit  alone,  had  made  his  way  to  fu- 
preme  dignity,  and  had  even  obliged  the  parliament  to 
make  him  a  tender  of  the  crown,  was  yet  incapable  of 
exprefling  himfelf  on  this  occafion,    but  in  a  manner 

which 
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•Which  a  peaHxiit  of  the  moft  ordinary  capacity  would  ^  n^A  P* 
juftly  be  afhamed  of  '.  ^ 

The  oppofition,  which  Cromwel  dreaded,  was  not 
that  which  came  from  Lambert  and  his  adherents,  \vhoiil 
he  now  regarded  as  capital  enemies,  and  whom  he  \\''aS 
fefolved,  on  the  firfl:  occafion,  to  deprive  of  all  power  and 
authority  :  If  was  that  which  he  met  with  in  hi5  own 
family,  alld  frbrri  men,  who,  by  intereft  as  v/ell  as  iuJli- 

h   We  .'hall  produce  any  p.ifTaae  at  randorri  :    Fot  his  difcourfe  is  all  of  a 
piece.     •'   I  confefs,  for  it  bchsves  nie  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  I  inuli  con"«- 
*'  t'efs,   I  would  fay,  I  ho'pe,   1  may  be  underfiood  in  this,  for  indeed  I  muft 
"   be  tender  what  1  fsyto  luch  an  audience  as  this  j   I  fay,  I  would  be  nnder- 
"   flood,  that  in  this  argument  I  do  not  tn^ke  parallel  betwixt  men  of  a  dif- 
*'  fsrent  mind  and  a   parliament,  which  fhall   have  their  defires.     I  knuw 
*'   there  is  no  comparifon,  r.or  Cin  it  be  urged  upon  me,  that  my  words  havu 
•'  the  leaft  colour  that  way,  becaufe  the   parliament  fccms  to  give  liberty  to 
*'  me  to  f.iy  arty  thing  to  you  ;  as  that,  that  is  a  ;ehder  of  my  humbls  reafonS 
*'  and  judgement  and  opinion  to  iherfi :  and  if  1  think  they  are  fuch  and  will 
*'  be  fuch  to  them,  and  are  faithful  fervants  and  will  be  fo  to  the  fupreme 
••  authority,  and   the  le^ifljijie  whercfoever  it  is;     If  I  fay,  I  fhould  noc 
**  tell   you,  knowing  their  minds  to  be  fo,     I    (hould   not   be  faithful,  if  I 
*•  fticuld  not  tell  you  f ',  to  the  end  yuu  may  report  it  to  the  p'ailiament ;  I 
"  fliall  fay  fiim-'thirtg  for  irfyfelf,  for  my  own  mind,  I  do  profefs  it,  I  am 
*'  not  a  man  fcrupulous  about  words  or   names  of  fuch  things  I  have  not; 
•'  But  as  I  have  the  word  of  God,  and  I  hope  I  Ihall  ever  l>*ve   ir,   for  ths 
•'  rule  of  my  confcience,  for  my  infurmatioris  j  fo  tiuly  rhcn  that  Wave  been 
♦*  led  ih  dark  pa*hs,  throligh  the  providence  and  Jifpcnfitiori  of  God  ;  why 
"  furely  it  is  not  to  bfe  obje<fled  to  a  mah ;    fdr  who  can  love  to  walk  in  th^ 
"  dark  ?    But  providence  does  fo  difpofe.       And  though  a  man  rnay  impute; 
"  hs  cwn  folly  and  blindnefs  to  providence  linfully,  yet  it  muft  be  at  my 
••  perilj   the  cafe  may  be  that  it  is  the  providence  of  God,   that  doth  lead 
**  men  in  darkr.efs  ;    I  mufl  need  fay,  that  1  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
"  ence  of  providencCy  and  though  it  is  no  rule  without  or  againd  the  word^ 
•'  yet  it  is  a  very  good  expofiior  of  the  word  in  many  cafcs."     Corference  at 
Wb-tchall.     The  great  defeat  in  Oliver's  fpeeches  ccnfifls  not  in  his  want  of 
elocution,  but  in  his  want  of  ideas.     The  fagacity  of  his  actions,  and  the 
abfurdity  of  his  difcourfe,  forrft  the  moft    prodigious  contraft  that  ever  was 
Jtnowi).     The  collection  of  all  his  fpeeches,  letters,  fermons  (for  he  alf<) 
wrote  fermo.ns)  would  make  a  great   curiofity,  and  with  a  few  exception* 
ihight  juftly  pafs  for  one  of  the  moft  nonfenfual  books  jn  the  world!. 

Vql,  VIL  'r  nation. 
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C  H  A-p.  nation,  were  the  moft  devoted  to  him.  Fleetwood  had 
v_- -,_f  married  his  daughter  :  Deiborow  his  fifter  :  Yet  thefe 
'^57-  men,  actuated  by  principle  alone,  could,  by  no  perfwa- 
Con,  artifice,  or  entreaty,  be  induced  to  confent,  that 
their  friend  and  patron  fhould  be  invefted  with  regal  dig- 
nity. They  told  him,  that,  if  he  accepted  of  the  crown, 
they  would  inftantly  throw  up  their  commiflions,  and 
never  afterwards  ftiould  have  it  in  their  power  to  ferve 
him  K  Colonel  Pride  procured  a  petition  againft  the 
office  of  king,  figned  by  a  majority  of  the  officers,  who 
were  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood.  Several  perfons, 
it  was  faid,  had  entered  into  an  engagement  to  murder 
the  protedlor  within  a  few  hours  after  he  fhould  have 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  parliament.  Some  fudden  mu- 
tiny in  the  army  was  juftly  dreaded.  And  upon  the 
whole,  Cromwel,  after  the  agony  and  perplexity  of  long 
He  rejefls  doubt,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  refufe  that  crown,  which 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation,  in  the  moft  folemn 
manner,  had  tendered  to  him.  Pi/Ioft  hiflorians  are  in- 
clined to  blame  his  choice ;  but  he  muft  be  allowed  thtf" 
beft  judge  of  his  own  fituation.  And  in  fuch  compli- 
cated fubjedls,  the  alteration  of  a  very  minute  circum- 
ftance,  unknown  to  the  fpetflator,  will  often  be  fulHcient 
to  call  the  balance,  and  render  a  determination,  which, 
in  itfejf,  may  be  uneligible,  very  prudent,  or  even  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  the  a6lor. 

A  DREAM  or  prophecy,  lord  Clarendon  mentions,; 
which,  he  affirms,  (and  he  muft  have  known  the  truth) 
was  univerfally  talked  of  almoft  from  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  long  before  Cromwel  was  fo  confiderable 
a  perfon  as  to  beftov/  upon  it  any  degree  of  probability* 
In  this  prophecy  it  was  foretold,  that  Cromwel  fhould  be 
the  greateft  man  in  England,  and  would  nearly,  but  ne- 
ver would  fully,  mount  the  throne.     Such  a  prepolTeifion 

i  Thurloe,  voJ,  vl,  p»  261. 

probably 
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|)robabIy  arofe  from  the  heated  imagination  either  of  him-  ^  ^^  ^* 
i'clf  or  of  his  followers  ;  and  as  it  might  be  one  caufe  of  ^^^^  -^ 
the  great  progrefs,  which  he  had  already  made,  it  is  not      *^57« 
an  unlikely  ireafon,  which  may  be  afllgned,  for  his  rcfu- 
fing  at  this  time  any  farther  elevation. 

The  parliament,  when  the  regal  dignity  was  rejedied 
by  Cromwel,  found  themfelves  obliged  to  retain  the  name 
of  a  commonwealth  and  prote6tor;  and  as  the  govern- 
ment was  hitherto  a  manifeft  ufurpation,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  fan<Stify  it  by  a  feeming  choice  of  the  people  and 
their  reprefentatives.  Inftead  of  the  inflrument  of  govern- 
ment, which  was  the  work  of  the  general  officers  alone, 

an  humble  petition  and  advice  was  framed,  and  offered  to  '^^'"^'^ f*-^ 
■*  _  '  tition  ana 

the  protestor  by  the  parliament.  This  was  reprefented  as  advice. 
the  great  bafis  of  the  republican  eflablifhmeht,  regulating 
and  limiting  the  powers  of  each  m.embei-  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  and  fecuring  the  liberty  of  the  people  to  the  moft 
remote  poilerity.  By  this  deedj  the  authority  of  protec- 
tor was  in  fome  particulars  enlarged  :  In  others,  it  wast 
confidfrably  diminilhed.  He  had  the  power  of  nominat- 
ing his  fucceflbr  j  he  had  a  perpetual  revenue  affigned 
him,  a  million  a  year  for  the  pay  of  the  fleet  and  army, 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the  fupport  of  civil 
government;  and  he  had  authority  to  name  another  houfe, 
who  flioitld  enjoy  their  feats  during  lifej  and  exercife 
fome  fundions  of  the  former  houfe  of  peers.  But  he; 
abandoned  the  power  aflumed  in  the  intervals  of  pra-Iia- 
ment,  of  framing  laws  with  the  confent  of  his  council  ; 
and  he  a^reed^  that  no  members  of  either  houfe  fnould  be 
excluded  but  by  the  confent  of  that  houfe,  of  which  they 
were  members.  The  other  articles  were  in  the  main  the 
fame  as  in  the  inftrumeiit  of  government.  The  inftru- 
meiit  of  government  Cromwel  had  formerly  extolled  as 
the  mofl  perfect  work  of  human  invention  :  He  now  re- 
prefented it  as  a  rotten  plank,  upon  which  no  man  could 

T  2;  truft 
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CHAP,  tj-^f^  himfelf  without  fmking.  Even  the  humble  petltioir 
•^_  -^  -  _i  and  advice,  which  he  extolled  in  its  turn,  appeared  f© 
^^^7-  lame  and  imperfect,  that  it  was  found  requifitc,  this  very 
feflion,  to  menu  it  by  a  fupplement ;  and  after  all,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  crude  and  undigefted  model  of  govern- 
ment. It  was,  however,  accepted  for  the  voluntary  deed 
of  the  whole  people  in  the  three  united  nations  ;  and 
Cromwel,  as  if  his  power  had  juil  commenced  from  this 
popular  confent,  was  anew  inaugurated  in  Weftminfter 
Hall,  after  the  moft  folemn  and  moft  pompous  manner, 
efith  Jure.  The  parliament  having  adjourned  itfelf,  the  protector 
deprived  Lambert  of  all  his  commiflions  ;  but  ftill  allow- 
ed him  a  connderable  penfion,  of  2000  pounds  a  year,  as 
a  bribe  for  his  future  peaceable  deportment.  Lambert's 
authority  in  the  army,  to  the  furprife  of  every  body,  was 
found  immediately  to  expire  with  the  lofs  of  his  commif- 
fion.  Packer  and  fome  other  officers,  whom  Cromwel 
fufpe61:ed,  were  alfo  difplaced. 

Richard,  eldeft  fon  of  the  prote6^or,  was  brought  t» 
pourt,  introduced  into  public  bufmefs,  and  thenceforth 
regarded  by  many  as  his  heir  in  the  proteftorlhip ;  though 
Cromwel  fometimes  employed  the  grofs  artifice  of  flatter- 
ing others  with  hopes  of  the  fucceffion.  Richard  was  a 
perfon  poiTeffed  of  the  moft  peaceable,  inofFenfive,  unam-' 
bitious  character ;  and  had  hitherto  lived  contentedly  in 
the  country  on  a  fmall  eftate,  which  his  wife  had  brought 
him.  All  the  activity,  which  he  difcovered,  and  which 
never  was  great,  was  however  exerted  to  beneficent  pur- 
pofes :  At  the  time  of  the  king's  trial,  he  had  fallen  on 
bis  knees  before  his  father,  and  had  conjured  him,  by 
every  tye  of  duty  and  humanity,  to  fpare  the  life  of  that 
monarch.  Cromwel  had  two  daughters  unmarried  :  One 
of  them  he  now  gave  in  marriage  to  the  grandfon  and 
heir  of  his  great  friend,  the  earl  of  Warwic,  with  whom 
fee  had,  in  every  fortu.iie,  preferved  an  utij.nterrupted  in- 
timacy 
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timccy  and  good  correfpondence  :  The  other,  he  marricu  ^  ^^f^  ?• 
to  the  vifcount  Fauconberg,    of  a  family,  formerly  dc-  ■,.^^,.-.,^ 
voted  to  the  royal  party.     He  was  ambitious  of  forming      ^^57. 
connexions  with  the  nobility  ;  and  it  was  one  chief  mo- 
tive for  his  dcfiring  the  title  of  king,  that  he  might  re- 
place every  thing  in  its  natural  order,  and  reflore,  to  the 
ancient  families,  that  truft  and  honour,  of  Vv-hich  he  now 
/ound   himfclf  obliged,    for  his  own   fafety,    to  deprive 
them. 

The   parliam.ent  was  a2;ain  aflembled  ;  confiftino:,  as      i^55?-l  1 

^  20th  Jan, 

^n  the  times  of  monarchy,  of  two  houfes,  the  commons 
and  the  other  houfe.     Cromwel,  during  the  interval,  had 
fent  writs  to  his  houfe  of  peers,  which  confifted  of  fixty 
members.     They  were  compofed  of  five  or  fix  anc;ent 
peers,  of  feveral  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  difi:in£lion, 
and  of  fome  officers  who  had  rifen  from  the  meanefl:  pro- 
feffions.     None  of  the  ancient  peers,  however,  though 
fummoned   by  writ,    would   deign   to  accept  of  a  feat, 
which  they  muli  (hare  with  fuch   companions   as  v/crc 
afligned   them.      The   protestor  endeavoured   at  firfi:  to 
maintain  the  appearance  of  a  legal  m.agifirate.    He  placed 
no  guard  at  the  door  of  either  houfe  :  But  foon  found 
how  incompatible  liberty  is  with  military  ufurpations. 
By  bringing  fo  great  a  number  of  his  friends  and  adherents 
into  the  other  houfe,  he  had  loft  the  majority  among  the 
national  reprefcntatives.     In  confcquencc  of  a  claufe  in 
the  humble  petition  and  advice,  the  commons  affumed  a 
power  of  re-admitting  thofe  members,  whom  the  council 
had  formerly  excluded.     Sir  Arthur  Hazclrig  and  fon.c 
others,  v/hom  Cromwel  had  created  lords,  rather  chofc 
to  take  their  feat  with  the  commons.     An  inconteflible 
majority  now  declared  themfelvcs  againft  the  protedlor ; 
and  they  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  jurifdiiStion  of  that 
other  houfe,  which  he  had  eftabliflied.     Even  the  vali- 
<lity  of  the  humble  petition  and  advice  was  qucftioned; 

T  3  as 
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C  HAP,  3s  being  voted  by  a  parliament,  which  lay  under  force, 

t .^ ;  and  which  was  deprived  by  military  violence  of  a  conli- 

i^i^'  derable  number  of  its  m.embers.  The  protector,  dread- 
ing combinations  between  the  parliament  and  the  malcon- 
tents in  the  army,  was  refolved  to  allow  no  leifure  for 
the  forming  any  confpiracy  againft  him  ;  and  with  great 
4th  Feb.  expreiiions  of  anger  and  difpleafure,  he  diflblved  the  par- 
liament. When  urged  by  Fleetwood  and  others  of  his 
friends  not  to  precipitate  hijnfclf  into  this  rafh  mcafure, 
he  fvvore  by  the  living  God,  that  they  fhould  not  fit  a 
moment  longer. 

These  diftra(51ions  at  home  were  not  able  to  take  ofF 
the  proteiSlor's  attention  from  foreign  affairs ;  and  in  aU 
his  meafures  he  proceeded  vAih  the  fame  vigour  and  cn- 
terprize,  as  if  fecure  of  the  duty  and  attachment  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  His  alliance  with  Sweden  he  flill  fup- 
ported  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  afHft  .that  crown  in  its 
fuccefsful  enterprizes,  for  reducing  all  its  neighbours  to 
fubjedlion,  and  rendering  itfelf  abfoluts  mafter  of  the 
Baltic.  As  foon  as  Spain  declared  war  againft  him,  he 
concluded  a  peace  and  an  alliance  with  France,  an4 
united  himfelf  in  all  his  counfe}s  with  that  potent  an^ 
ambitious  kingdom.  Spain,  having  long  courted  i  vain 
the  friend/liip  of  the  fuccefsful  ufurper,  was  reduced  at 
Jaft  to  apply  to  the  unfortunate  prince.  Charles  formed 
a  league  with  Philip,  removed  his  fmall  court  to  Bruges 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  raifed  four  regiments  of  his 
own  fubjecls,  whom  he  em.ployed  in  the  Spanifh  fervice. 
The  duke  of  York,  who  had,  with  applaufe,  ferved  (omg 
campaigns  in  the  French  army,  and  who  had  merited 'the 
particular  efteem  of  marflial  Turenne,  now  joined  hie 
brother,  and  continued  to  fcek  military  experience  under 
don  John  of  Auftria  and  the  prince  of  Conde. 

The  fcheme  of  foreign  politics,  adopted  by  the  pro- 
tector, was  highly  imprudent,  but  v/as  fuitable  to  that 
>     '  ~      magnanimity 
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magnanimity  and  enterprize,  with  which  he  was  fo  fig-  <^  H  a  P. 
nally  endowed.     He  v/as  particularly  defirous  of  conqueft  ^__  -^-  ,__| 
and  dominion  on  the  continent  ^  ;  and  he  fent  over  into      *^5^* 
Flanders  fix  thoufand  men  under  Reynolds,  who  joined 
the  French  army  commanded  by  Turenne.    In  the  former 
campaign,  Mardyke  was  taken,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Engliih.     Early  this  campaign,  fiege  was  laid  to 
Dunkirk ;  and  when  the  Spanlfii  army  advanced  to  re- 
lieve it,  the  combined  armies  of  France  and  Eno-land 
marched  out  of  their  trenches,  and  fought  the  battle  of 
the  Dunes,  where  the  Spaniards  v/ere  totally  defeated  K 
The  valour  of  the  Englifh  was  much  remarked  on  this 
occafion.     Dunkirk,  being  foon  after  furrendered,  was  Dunkirk 
by  agreement  delivered  to  Cromwel.     He  committed  the   '**"''• 
government   of  that   important   place    to    Lockhart,    a 
Scotchman  of  ability,  who  had   married  his  niece,  and 
was  his  ambalTador  at  the  court  of  France. 

This  acquifition  was  regarded  by  the  proteiSior  as  the 
means  only  of  obtaining  farther  advantage^.     He  was  re- 

fc  He  afpired  to  get  rodefllon  of  f.llinorc  ar^d  the  paflage  of  ths  Sound. 
See  JVorld^i  Mijiake  h  Ol'fver  Croir.'tvci.  He  alfo  endeavoured  to  get  pollcffion 
of  Bremen,     Thurloe,  vol.  vi.  p.  47?. 

1  It  was  rematUed  by  the  fiints  of  that  time,  that  the  batth  was  fcught 
on  a  day  which  was  held  for  a  faft  in  LornJon,  fo  that  as  Fleetwood  faid 
(Thurloe,  vol.  vii,  p.  i;p.)  while  we  were  praying,  they  were  fighting; 
and  the  Lord  hath  given  a  fignal  anfwer,  Th<»  Lord  has  not  only  pwned  118 
in  our  work  there,  but  in  oor  waiting  upon  him  in  a  way  of  prayer,  whicli 
is  indefd  our  old  experienced  approved  way  in  all  ftr^-ights  and  dithcikies. 
Cromwei's  letter  to  B'akc  a.-id  Montague,  his  hr.ue  admirals,  is  remarkable 
for  the  fame  fpirit.  Thurloe,  vol.  iv.  p.  744.  You  have,  fays  he,  as  I 
verily  believe  and  am  perfuaded,  a  plentiful  flock  of  prayers  going  for  you 
daily,  fent  up  by  the  fcbereft  and  moft  approved  minifters  and  chriftians  in 
this  nation,  and,  notwithftanding  foips  dirrouragemcnts,  very  much  wreft- 
ling  of  faith  for  you,  which  are  to  us,  and  I  truft  will  be  to  you,  maucr  of 
great  encouragement.  But  r.otv,ithfiar,dIng  all  this,  it  will  be  good  for  yoi| 
and  us  to  deliver  up  ourfelves  and  all  our  affairs  to  the  difpofition  of  our  all* 
wife  Father,  who  not  only  o-it  of  prerogativ?,  but  becaufe  of  his  goodneb, 
w-ifdom  and  truth,  ought  to  be  re/igned  unio  by  his  creatures,  efpecialJy  thofc 
\ybo  ar:  children  of  his  begetting  through  the  I'firit,  &c, 

T  4.  (plved 
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*^  ^  ■*  '^-  fv-Ivcd  to  concert  nieafiires  with  the  French  court  for  the 
v-, — ,, — ^  Hnal  cor.qucft  ajid  partition  of  the  Low  Countries  "'. 
'^3^'  Had  he  lived  much  longer,  and  maintained  his  authority 
ill -England,  fo  chimerical  or  rather  fo  dangerous  a  pro- 
ject, would  certainly  have  been  carried  into  execution. 
■And  this  firfr  and  principal  flep  towards  more  extenftve 
conquefr,,  which  France,  during  a  whole  century,  has, 
TiCver  yet  been  able,  by  an  infinite  expence  of  blood  and 
trcafure,  fully  to  attain,  had  at  once  been  accompliihed 
by  the  enterprizing,  though  unficilful  politics  of  Crom^ 
v/el. 

DuRiKG  thefe  tranfaclions,  great  demonftrations  ef 
mutual  friendfliip  and  regard  pafTcd  between  the  French 
king  and  the  protector.  Lord  Fauconberg,  Cromwcl's 
fon-in-law,  was  difpatchcd  to  Louis^  then  in  the  cam.p 
tefore  Dunkirk  j  and  was  received  with  the  fame  regard, 
ufually  payed  to  foreign  princes  by  the  French  court ". 
Mazarine  fent  to  London  his  nephew  Mancini,  along 
with  the  duke  of  Crequi  ;  and  exprefi'ed  his  regret,  that 
his  urgent  affairs  fhould  deprive  him  of  the  honour, 
which  he  had  long  W;fhed  for,  of  paying,  in  perfon,  h<s 
refpetfls  to  the  greatefl  man  in  the  world  ^. 

Tpie  protector  reaped  little  fatisfadlion  from  the  fuc- 
cefs  pf  his  arms  abroad  :  The  fitu^ticn,  in  which  he 
ftood  at  home,  kept  him  in  perpetual  uneafjiicfs  and  in- 
q'jietude.  His  adminiflration,  fo  expenfive  both  by  mi- 
litary enterprizes  and  fecret  intelligence,  had  exhaufled 
his  revenue,  apd  inyolved  hjm  in  a  confiderable  debt. 
The  royalifts,  he  heard,  had  renewed  their  confpiracies, 
for  a  general  infurreilion  ;  and  Ormond  was  fecretly 
come  oyer  \vith  a  view  of  concerting  meafures  for  the 

m  Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  762.  n  iVid.  vol.  vii.  p.  151,  158. 

o  In  reality  the  cardinal  had  not  entertained  fo  high  an  idea  of  Crooiwel. 
He  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  was  a  fortunate  madman.  Vie  de  Cromwel  par 
Raguenet,  See  alfo  Carte's  Colkdtion,  vol.  ii.  p,  gj,  Gumble's  Life  of 
Monk,  p,  93.    ■World's  Miftake  in  O.  CroiEwel,  ; 

executioa 
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execution  of  this   projeil.     Lord  Fairfax,   Sir  William  CHAP, 
Waller,  and  many  heads  of  the  prePoyterians,  had  fccretly  i^  ^J^ 
entered  into  the  engagement.     Even  the  army  was  in-      »^s3. 
fecftcd  with   the  general  fpirit  of  difcontent;  and  fome 
fudden  and  dangerous  eruption  was  every  moment  to  be 
dreaded  from  it.     No  hopes  remained,  after  his  violent 
breach  with  the  lail:  parliament,  that  he  would  ever  be 
»ble  to  eflablifh,  v/ith  general  confent,  a  legal  fettlement, 
or  temper  the  military  vvith  any  mixture  of  civil  ?^utho- 
rity.     All  his  arts  and  policy  were  exhaufted  ;  ajid  ha^"^- 
ing  fo  often^  by  fraud  and  falfe  pretences,  deceived  every 
party,  and  almoft  every  individual,  he  could  no  longer 
hope,  by  repeating  the   fame  profeilions,  to  meet  with 
.equal  confidence  and  regard. 

However  zealous  the  royalifrs,  their  confpiracy  took 
not  effc£i :  Willis  difcovered  tl  e  whole  to  the  prote6lor. 
Ormond  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  he  deemed  himfelf  for- 
tunate to  have  efcaped  fo  vigilant  an  adminiftration. 
Great  numbers  were  thrown  into  prifon.  A  high  court 
of  juftice  v/as  anew  eredled  for  the  trial  of  thofe  criminals, 
whofe  guilt  was  moft  apparent.  Notwithftanding  the 
recognition  of  his  authority  by  the  laft  parliament,  the 
protector  could  not,  as  yet,  truft  to  an  unbyafTed  jury. 
Sir  Henry  Slingfby,  and  Dr.  Huet  were  condemned  and 
beheaded.  Mordaunt,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Peterborow, 
iiarrov/ly  efcaped-  The  numbers  for  his  condemnation 
and  his  acquittal  were  equal ;  and  juft  as  the  fentence 
was  pronounced  in  his  favour,  colonel  Pride,  who  was 
refolved  to  condemn  him,  came  into  court.  Afiiton, 
Storey,  and  Beftley  were  hanged  in  diiFerentftreets  of  the 
city. 

The  confpiracy  of  the  Millenarians  In  the  army  flruck 
Cromwel  with  ftill  greater  apprehenfions.  Harrifon  and 
the  other  difcardcd  officers  of  that  party  could  not  remain 
3t  reft,     Stirnijlatcd  equally  by  revenge,  by  ambition, 

and 
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*•  ^^  ^'  and  by  confcien^e,  they  ftill  harboured  in  their  breafl 
V-«^/'"N-'  fome  defperate  projedl ;  and  there  wanted  not  officers  in 
*^S»'  the  army,  who,  from  like  motives,  were  difpofed  to  fe- 
cond  all  their  undertakings.  The  levellers  and  agitators 
had  been  encouraged  by  Cromwel  to  interpofe  with  their 
advice  in  all  political  deliberations  ;  and  he  had  even  pre- 
tended to  honour  many  of  them  with  his  intimate  friend- 
fhip,  while  he  conducted  his  daring  enterprizes  againft 
the  king  and  the  parliament.  It  was  an  ufual  pra6lice 
with  him,  in  order  to  familiarize  himfelf  the  more  with 
ihe  agitators,  who  were  commonly  corporals  or  ferjeants, 
fo  take  them  to  bed  with  him,  and  there,  after  prayers 
and  exhortations,  to  difcufs  together  their  pro}e61:s  and 
principles,  political  as  well  as  religious.  Having  aflumed 
the  dignity  of  prote£ior,  he  excluded  them  from  all  his 
councils,  and  had  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  to 
indulge  them  any  farther  in  their  wonted  familiarities. 
Among  thofe  who  were  enraged  at  this  alteration  was 
Sexby ;  an  adtive  agitator,  who  now  employed  againft 
him  all  that  reftlefs  induftry,  which  had  formerly  been 
exerted  in  his  favour.  He  even  went  fo  far  as  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  with  Spain  ;  and  Cromwel,  who  knew 
the  diftempers  of  the  army,  was  juftly  afraid  of  fome 
mutiny,  to  which  a  day,  an  hour,  an  inftant,  might 
provide  leaders. 

Of  aflafHnations  likewife  he  was  apprehenfive,  from 
the  zealous  fpirit,  which  ailuated  the  foldiers.  Sinder- 
come  had  undertaken  to  murder  him  ;  and,  by  the  moft 
unaccountable  accidents,  had  often  been  prevented  from 
executing  his  bloody  purpofe.  His  defign  was  difco- 
vered  ;  but  the  protestor  could  never  find  the  bottom  of 
the  enterprize,  nor  dete6l  any  of  his  accomplices.  He 
was  tried  by  a  juryj  and  notwithftanding  the  general 
odium  attending  that  crime,  notwithftanding  the  clear 
and  full  proof  of  his  guilt,  fo  little  convidion  prevailed 

of 
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of  the  protestor's  right  to  the  fupreme  government,  it  C  H  a  P. 
was  with  the  utmoft:  difficulty  p  that  this  conlpirator  was  i_        '  ^ 
condemned.     When  every  thing  was    prepared  for  his      ^^S^* 
execution,  he  was  found  dead ;  from  poifon,  as  is  fup- 
pofed,  which  he  had  voluntarily  taiien. 

The  prote6lor  might  better  have  fupported  thofe  fears 
and  apprehenfions,  Vv'hich  the  public  diftempers  occa- 
fioned,  had  he  enjoyed  any  domeftic  fatisfa(£tion,  or  pof- 
fefled  any  cordial  friend  of  his  own  family,  in  whofe 
bofom  he  could  fafely  have  unloaded  his  anxious  and  cor- 
roding cares.  But  Fleetwood,  his  fon-in-law,  actuated 
with  the  wildeft  zeal,  began  to  eftrange  himfelf  from  him  ; 
^nd  was  enraged  to  difcover,  that  Cromwel,  in  all  his 
cnterprizes,  had  entertained  views  of  promoting  his  own 
grandeur,  more  than  of  encouraging  piety  and  religion, 
of  which  he  made  fuch  fervent  profeffions.  His  eldeft 
daughter,  married  to  Fleetwood,  had  adopted  republican 
principles  fo  vehement,  that  fhe  could  not  with  patience 
behold  power  lodged  in  a  fmgle  perfon,  even  in  her  in- 
dulgent father.  His  other  daughters  were  no  lefs  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  the  royal  caufe,  and  regreted  the 
violences  and  iniquities,  into  which,  they  thought,  their 
fam.ily  had  fo  unhappily  been  tranfported.  But  above  all, 
the  ficknefs  of  Mrs.  Claypole,  his  peculiar  favorite,  a 
Jady  endued  with  many  humane  virtues,  and  amiable  ac- 
complifliments,  deprefled  his  anxious  mind,  and  poifoned 
all  his  enjoyments.  She  had  entertained  a  high  regard 
for  Dr.  Huet,  lately  executed  ;  and  being  refufed  his  par- 
don, the  melancholy  of  her  temper,  encreafed  by  her 
diftempered  body,  had  prompted  her  to  lament  to  her 
father  all  his  fanguinary  meafures,  and  urge  him  to  com- 
pun<5tion  for  thofe  heinous  crimes,  into  whith  his  fatal 
ambition  had  betrayed  him.     Her  deaths  which  followed 

p  Thurloe,  vol.  vl.  p.  53, 
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^  ^^  ^'  foon  after,  ga^'e  new  edge  to  every  word,  which  ihe  ha<i 

ti_  -. t  uttered. 

*^!>^-  All  compofure  of  mind  was  now  forever  fkd  from  the 

protector :  He  felt,  that  the  grandeur,  which  he  had  at- 
tained with  fo  much  guilt  and  courage,  could  not  enfure 
him  that  tranquillity,  which  it  belonp'S  to  virtue  alone, 
and  moderation  fully  to  afcertain.  Overwhelmed  v/ith 
the  load  of  public  affairs,  dreading  perpetually  fome  fatal 
accident  in  his  diftempered  governm.ent,  feeing  nothing 
around  him  but  treacherous  friends  or  enraged  enemies, 
pofleffing  the  confidence  of  no  party,  refting  his  title  on 
no  principle,  civil  or  religious,  he  found  his  power  to 
depend  on  fo  delicate  a  poize  of  fa£tions  and  interefts,  as 
the  fmalleft  event  was  able,  without  any  preparation,  ia 
a  moment  (o  overturn.  Death  too,  which,  with  fuch 
fignal  intrepidity,  he  had  braved  in  the  field,  being  incef- 
fantly  threatened  by  the  poniards  of  fanatical  or  interefted 
afTaffins,  was  ever  prefent  to  his  terrified  apprehenfion,  and 
haunted  him  in  every  fcene  of  bufinefs  or  repofe.  Each 
adtion  of  his  life  betrayed  the  terrors  under  which  he 
laboured.  The  afpe6l  of  ftrangers  was  uneafy  to  him  : 
With  a  piercing  and  anxious  eye  he  furveyed  every  face, 
to  which  he  was  not  daily  accuftomed.  He  never  moved 
a  ftep  without  flrong  guards  attending  him :  He  wore 
armour  under  his  cloaths,  and  farther  fecured  himfelf  by 
offenfive  weapons,  a  fword,  falchion,  and  piftols,  which 
he  always  carried  about  him.  He  returned  from  no  place 
by  the  diredl  road,  or  by  the  fame  way  which  he  went. 
Every  journey  he  performed  with  hurry  and  precipita- 
tion. Seldom  he  flept  above  three  nights  together  in  the 
fame  chamber  :  And  he  never  let  it  be  known  beforehand 
what  chamber  he  intended  to  choofe,  nor  entruited  him- 
felf in  any,  which  was  not  provided  with  back-doors,  at 
which  fentinels  were  carefully  placed.  Society  terrified 
hic),  while  he  reflected  on  his  numerous,  unknown,  and 

implacable 
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Iinplacable  enemies  :    Solitude  aftonifhed  him,  by  with-  ^ 
drawing  that  prote6lion,  which  he  found  fo  necefTary  for 
his  fecurlty.  ■'^5^' 

His   bodv^  alfo,    from   the    contagion  of  his   anxious  sicknefsof 

■'  .  the  protec« 

mind,  began  to  be  afFedled  ;  and  his  health  feemed  very  tor. 
fenfibly  to  decline.  He  was  felzed  with  a  flow  fever, 
which  changed  Into  a  tertian  ague.  For  the  fpace  of  a 
week,  no  dangerous  fymptoms  appeared  ;  and  In  the  In- 
tervals of  the  fits  he  was  able  to  v/alk  abroad.  At  length, 
the  fever  encreafed,  and  he  himfelf  began  to  entertain 
feme  thoughts  of  death,  and  to  caft  his  eye  towards  that 
future  cxiftence,  v/hofe  idea  had  once  been  Intimately 
prefent  to  him  ;  though  fince,  in  the  hurry  of  affairs, 
and  In  the  fhock  of  wars  and  fa£lions,  it  had,  no  doubt, 
been  confiderably  obliterated.  He  afked  Goodwin,  one 
•f  his  preachers,  if  the  dodlrlne  were  true,  that  the  ele6t 
could  never  fall  or  fuffer  a  final  reprobation.  "  Nothing 
"  more  certain,"  replied  the  preacher.  "  Then  am  I 
*'  fafe,"  faid  the  prote£tor :  "  For  I  am  fure  that  once  I 
*'  was  In  a  flate  of  grace." 

His  phyficlans  were  fenfible  of  the  perilous  condition, 
to  which  his  diftemper  had  reduced  him :  But  his  chap- 
lains, by  their  prayers,  vifions,  and  revelations,  fo 
buoyed  up  his  hopes,  that  he  began  to  believe  his  life 
out  of  all  danger.  A  favourable  anfwer,  it  was  pre- 
tended, had  been  returned  by  heaven  to  the  petitions  of 
all  the  godly  ;  and  he  relied  on  their  affeverations  much 
more  than  on  the  opinion  of  the  moft  experienced  phyfi- 
clans. "  I  tell  you,"  he  cried  with  confidence  to  the  lat- 
ter, *'  I  tell  you,  I  fhall  not  die  of  this  diftemper :  I  am 
"  well  affured  of  my  recovery.  It  is  promifed  by  tl>e 
*'  Lord,  not  only  to  my  fupplications,  but  to  thofe  of 
*'  men  who  hold  a  ftri6ler  commerce  and  more  intimate 
^'  corrcfpondence  with  him.  Ye  may  have  (kill  in  your 
*'  profeffion  j  but  pature  can  do  more  than  all  the  phy- 

"  fician* 
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CHAP.*'  ficians  in  the  world,  and  God  is  far  above  nature  <)/* 

Lxr. 
^  -  -'  _'  Nay,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  madnefs  did  their  enthufiaftic 

1658.  aflurances  mount,  that,  upon  a  faft  day,  which  was 
obferved,  on  his  account^  both  at  Hampton  Court  and  at 
White-hall,  they  did  not  fo  much  pray  for  his  health,  as 
give  thanks  for  the  undoubted  pledges,  which  they  had 
received  of  his  recovery.  He  himfelf  was  overheard  offer- 
ing up  his  addrcfles  to  heaven  ;  and  (o  far  had  the  illu- 
fions  of  fanaticifm  prevailed  over  the  plaineft  didates  of 
natural  morality,  that  he  aflumed  more  the  character  of 
a  mediator,  in  interceding  for  his  people,  than  that  of  a 
criminal,  whofe  atrocious  violation  of  focial  duty  had^ 
from  every  tribunal,  human  and  divine,  merited  the 
fevereft  vengeance. 

Meanwhile  all  the  fymptoms  began  to  wear  a  more 
fatal  afpeftj  and  the  phyficians  were  obliged  to  break' 
filence,  and  to  declare  that  the  prote61:or  could  not  furvive 
the  next  fit,  with  which  he  was  threatened.  The  coun- 
cil was  alarmed.  A  deputation  v/as  fent  to  know  his 
will  with  regard  to  his  fuccefTor.  His  fenfes  were  gonej 
and  he  could  not  now  exprefs  his  intentions.  They 
aflvcd  him  whether  he  did  not  mean,  that  his  eldeft  fon^ 
Richard,  fliould  fucceed  him  in  the  proteftorlhip.  A 
fimple  affirmative  was,  or  feemed  to  be  extorted  from 
him.  Soon  after,  on  the  3d  of  September,  that  very 
day,  which  he  had  always  confidered  as  the  moft  for- 

His  death,  tunatc  for  him,  he  expired.  A  violent  tempeft,  which 
immediately  fucceeded  his  death,  ferved  as  a  fubjedt  of 
difcourfe  to  the  vulgar.  His  partizans,  as  well  as  his 
opponents,  were  fond  of  remarking  this  event ;  and  each 
of  them  endeavoured,  by  forced  inferences,  to  interpret 
it  as  a  confirmation  of  their  particular  prejudices. 

and  eharac-  The  writers,  attached  to  the  memory  of  this  wonder- 
ful perfon,  make  his  charader,  with  regard  to  abilities^ 

q  BittB :  Se«  alfo  Tburloe,  vol.  Tii.  p.  355)  4161 
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bear  the  air  of  the  moft   extravagant  panegyric :    His  C  H^A  p. 

enemies  form  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  his  moral  qualities 

as  refembles  the  moft  virulent  invedive.     Both  of  them, 

it  muft  be  confeffed,  are  fupported  by  fuch  ftriking  cir- 

cumftances  in  his  condu(Sl  and  fortune  as  beftow  on  their 

reprefentation  a  great  air  of  probability.     "  What  can 

*'  be  more  extraordinary,"  it  is  faid  %  "  than  that  a  per- 

**  fon,  of  private  birth  and  education,  no  fortune,  no 

"  eminent  qualities  of  body,  which  have  fometimes,  nor 

*'  ihining  talents  of  mind,  which  have  often  raifed  men 

'*  to  the  higheft  dignities,  fliould  have  the  courage  to 

**  attempt  and  the  abilities  to  execute  fo  great  a  defign  as 

*'  the  fubverting  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  beft  efta- 

*'  blilhed  monarchies  in  the  world  ?     That  he  fhould 

**  have  the  power  and  boldnefs  to  put  his  prince  and  ma- 

*'  fter  to  an  open  and  infamous  death  ?    Should  banifh 

'«  that  numerous  and  ftrongly  allied  family  ?   Cover  all 

**  thefe  temerities  under  a  feeming  obedience  to  a  parlia-- 

"  ment,  in  whofe  fervice  he  pretended  to  be  retained? 

*'  Trample  too  upon  that  parliament  in  their  turn,  and 

"  fcornfuUy  expel  them  as  foon  as  they  gave  him  ground 

"  of  diflatisfadtion  ?  Erect  in  their  place  the  dominion  of 

"  the  faints,  and  give  reality  to  the  moft  vifionary  idea, 

•'  which  the  heated  imagination  of  any  fanatic  was  ever 

*'  able  to  entertain  ?    Supprefs  again  that  monfter  in  its 

*'  infancy,  and  openly  fet  up  himfelf  above  all  things 

"  that  ever  were  called  fovereign   in  England  ?    Over- 

*'  come  firft  all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his  friend-s 

"  afterwards  by  artifice  ?  Serve  all  parties  patiently  for  a 

*'  while,  and  command  them  vi(5torioufly  at  laft  ?  Over- 

"  run  each  corner  of  the  three  nations,  and  iubdue  with 

*'  equal  facility,  both  the  riches  of  the  fouth,  and  the 

♦*  poverty  of  the  north  ?    Be  feared  and  courted  by  all 

'  Cowley't  Difcourfes ;  This  paflage  w  altered  in  fonae  particulars  from  the 
•rlgiaal. 

*'  foreign 
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^  ^-A  ^'  **  foreign  princes,  and  be  adopted  a  brother  to  the  god.4 
\__  -^-  ^  *'  of  the  earth  ?  Call  together  parliarrients  v/ith  a  word 
1658.  <c  Qf  hjs  pej^^  and  fcatter  them  again  with  the  breath  of 
*'  his  mouth  ?  Reduce  to  fubjedlion  a  warlike  and  dif- 
"  contented  nation^  by  means  of  a  mutinous  army  ? 
"  Command  a  mutinous  army  by  means  of  feditious  and 
"  fadlious  officers  ?  Be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned^ 
**  that  he  would  be  pleafed,  at  the  rate  of  millions  a 
*'  year,  to  be  hired  as  maftcr  of  thofe  who  had  hired  him 
*'  before  to  be  their  fervant  ?  Have  the  eftates  and  lives 
**  of  three  nations  as  much  at  his  difpofal  as  was  once  the 
*'  little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  be  as  noble  and 
"  liberal  in  the  fpending  of  them  ?  And  laftiy  (for  there 
*'  is  no  end  of  enumerating  every  particular  of  his  glory) 
""  with  one  word  bequeath  all  this  power  and  fplendor  td 
*'  his  pofterity  ?  Die  poffefTed  of  peace  at  home  and  tri- 
*'  umph  abroad  ?  Be  buried  among  kings,  and  with  more 
*'  than  regal  folemnity  ?  And  leave  a  name  behind  him 
"  not  to  be  extinguifhed  but  with  the  whole  world  ; 
"  which  as  it  was  too  little  for  his  praife,  fo  might  it 
*'  have  been  for  his  conquefls,  if  the  fliort  line  of  his 
**  mortal  life  could  have  ftretched  out  to  the  extent  of  his 
•*  immortal  defigns  ?" 

My  intention  is  not  to  disfigure  this  pi<Slurej  drawn  b^ 
fp  mafterly  a  hand  :  I  fliall  only  endeavour  to  removft 
from  it  fomewhat  of  the  marvellous  j  a  circumftance 
which,  on  all  occafions,  gives  much  ground  for  doubt 
and  fufpicion.  It  feems  to  me,  that  the  circumftance  of 
Cromwel's  life,  in  which  his  abilities  are  principally  dif- 
covered,  is  his  rifing,  from  a  private  ftation,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  fo  many  rivals,  fo  much  advanced  before  him,  to 
21  high  command  and  authority  in  the  army.  His  great 
courage,  his  fignal  military  talents,  his  eminent  dexterity 
and  addrefs,  were  all  requifite  for  this  important  acqui- 
iition*    Yet  will  not  \h\s  pfomotion  appear  the  efFedl  of 

fupernaturai 
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fupernatural  abilities,  when  we  confider,  that^  Fairfax  ^  ^ jj  P. 
himfelf,  a  private  gentleman,  who  had  not  the  advantage  ^..^ — ^_j 
of  a  feat  in  parliament,  had,  through  the  fame  fteps,  ^^s^' 
attained  even  a  fuperior  rank,  and,  if  endued  with  com- 
mon capacity  and  penetration,  had  been  able  to  retain  it. 
To  incite  fuch  an  army  to  rebellion  againd  the  parlia- 
ment, required  no  uncommon  art  or  induflry  :  To  have 
kept  them  in  obedience  had  been  the  more  difficult  enter- 
prize.  When  the  breach  was  once  forrned  between  the 
military  and  civil  powers,  a  fupreme  and  abfolute  autho- 
rity, from  that  moment,  ,  is  devolved  on  the  general ; 
and  if  he  is  afterwards  pleafed  to  employ  artifice  or  policy, 
it  may  be  regarded,  on  mofl  occafions,  as  great  conde- 
fceniion,  ,if  not  as  fuperfluous  caution.  That  Cromwel 
was  ever  able  really  to  blind  or  over-reach,  either  the 
king  or  the  republicans,  does  not  appear  :  As  they  pof- 
fefled  no  means  of  refifting  the  force  under  his  command, 
they  were  glad  to  temporize  v/ith  him,  and,  by  feeming 
to  be  deceived,  wait  for  opportunities  of  "freeing  themfelves 
from  ills  dominion.  If  he  feduced  the  military  fanaticSj 
it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  their  intereft  and  his  evidently 
concurred,  that  their  ignorance  and  low  education  ex- 
pofed  them  to  the  grolTeft  impofition,  and  that  he  himfelf 
was  at  bottom  as  frantic  an  enthufiail:  as  the  v/orft  of  them, 
and,  in  order  to.  obtain  their  confidence,  needed  but  to 
difplay  thofe  vulgar  and  ridiculous  habits,  which  he  had 
early  acquired,  and  on  which  he  fet  fo  high  a  value.  An 
army  is  fo  forcible,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  coarfe  a  wea- 
pon, that  any  hand,  which  wields  it,  may,  without 
much  dexterity,  perform  any  operatio;i,  and  attain  any 
afcendant,  in  human  focicty. 

The  domeftic  adniiniftration  of  Cromv.el,  though  it 
difcovers  great  ability,  was  condu(5led  v/ithout  any  plan 
either  of  liberty  or  arbitrary  power  :  Perhaps,  his  difficult 
fituation  admitted  of  neither.     His  foreign  enterprises. 

Vol.  VII.  U  though 
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though  full  of  intrcpiditj',  were  pernicious  to  national 
intcreft,  and  feem  more  the  refult  of  impetuous  fury.or 
narrow  prejudices,  than  of  cool  forefight  and  deliberation. 
An  eminent  perfonage,  however,  he  was  in  many  refpedls, 
and  even  a  fuperior  genius ;  but  unequal  and  irregular  in 
his  operations.  And  though  not  defective  in  any  talent, 
except  that  of  elocution,  the  abilities,  which  in  him  were 
moft  admirable,  and  which  moft  contributed  to  his  mar- 
vellous fuccefs,  were  the  magnanimous  refolution  of  his 
enterprizes,  and  his  peculiar  dexterity  in  difcovering  the 
chara6lcrs,  and  pradifmg  on  the  weaknefles  of  mankind. 
If  we  furvey  the  moral  character  of  Cromwel  with  that 
indulo^ence,  which  is  due  to  the  blindnefs  and  infirmities 
of  the  human  fpecies,  we  fhall  not  be  inclined  to  load  his 
memory  with  fuch  violent  reproaches  as  thofe  which  his 
enemies  ufually  throw  upon  it.  Amidft  the  paflions  and 
prejudices  of  that  time,  that  he  fhould  prefer  the  parlia- 
mentary to  the  royal  caufe,  will  not  appear  extraordinary  5 
fince,  even  at  prefent,  fome  men  of  fenfe  and  knowledge 
are  difpofed  to  think,  that  the  queftion,  with  regard  to 
the  juftice  of  the  quarrel,  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful 
and  ambiguous.  The  murder  of  the  king,  the  moft  atro- 
cious of  all  his  adlions,  was  to  him  covered  under  a 
mighty  cloud  of  republicah  and  fanatical  illufions  >  and 
it  is  not  impollible,  but  he  might  believe  it,  as  many 
others  did,  the  moft  meritorious  aflion,  that  he  could 
perform.  His  fubfequent  ufurpation  was  the  efFeft  of 
neceflity,  as  well  as  of  ambition ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  fee, 
how  the  various  fadtions  could  at  that  time  have  been  re- 
ftrained,  without  a  mixture  of  military  and  arbitrary 
authority.  The  private  deportment  of  Cromwel,  as  a 
fon,  a  huft>and,  a  father,  a  friend,  is  expofed  to  no  con- 
fiderable  cenfure,  if  it  does  not  rather  merit  praife.  And 
upon  the  whole,  his  character  does  not  appear  more  ex- 
traordinary and  unufual  by  the  mixture  of  fg  much  abfur- 

dity 
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city  with  fo  much   penetration,  than  by  his  tennpenng  CHAP, 

fuch  violent  ambition  and  fuch  enraged  fanaticifm  with  fo  ,.„ _'  ^ 

much  regard  to  juftice  and  humanity.  ^^i^* 

Cromwel  was  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age  when 
he  died.  He  was  of  a  robuft  frame  of  body,  and  of  a 
manly,  though  not  of  an  agreeabJe  afpe61:.  He  left  only 
two  fons,  Richard  and  Henry  ;  and  three  daughters ;  one 
married  to  general  Fleetwood,  another  to  lord  Fauconj* 
berg,  a  third  to  lord  Rich,  His  father  died  v/hen  he  was 
young;  His  mother  lived  till  after  he  was  prote(5lor ; 
and,  contrary  to  her  orders,  he  burled  her  with  great 
pomp  in  Weftminftcr  Abbey.  She  could  not  be  perfuad- 
ed,  that  his  power  or  perfon  was  ever  in  fafcty.  At  every 
noife,  which  fhe  heardj  fhe  exclaimed^  that  her  fon  was 
murdered  5  and  was  never  fatisfied  that  he  was  alive,  if 
fhe  did  not  receive  frequent  vifits  from  him.  She  was  a 
decent  woman  ;  and  by  her  frugality  and  induftry  had 
raifed  and  educated  a  numerous  family  upon  a  fmall  for- 
tune. She  had  even  been  obliged  to  fet  up  a  brev/ery  at 
Huntingdon,  which  Ihe  managed  to  good  advantage. 
Hence  Cromwel,  in  the  invedlives  of  that  age,  is  often 
ftigmatlzed  with  the  name  of  the  Brewer.  Ludlow,  by 
way  of  infult,  mentions  the  great  acceilion,  which  he 
TVould  receive  to  his  royal  revenues  upon  his  mother's 
death,  who  paflcffed  a  jointure  of  fixty  pounds  a  year  upon 
his  eftate.  She  was  of  a  good  family,  of  the  name  of 
Stuart;  remotely  allied,  as  is  by  feme  fuppofed,  to  the 
royal  family. 


U  2 
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CHAP.     LXII. 

Richard  acknowledged  prote^or A  parliament 

Cahal  of  Walling  ford  Hcufe- — -Richard  depofed 

' -Long  parliameni  or  Rump  refer ed Con- 

fpiracy  of  the  royalifis        'lnfurre£lion        'Sup- 

p-effcd- Parliament   expelled Committee  of 

fafety        'Foreign  affairs General  Monk 

Monk  declares  for  the  parliament— '^Parliament 
refcjrd'—- — Monk  enters  London,  declares  for  a  free 

parliament Secluded  members  reflored Long 

parliament  diffohed New  parliament- The 

Reft  oration Manners  and  arts, 

CHAP.      A    L  L  the  arts  of  Cromwel's  policy  had  been  fo  often 
^^^'    ,  jf\  pradlifed,  that  they  began  to  lofe  their  effe(5l;  and 
1658.      his  power,  inftead  of  being  confirmed  by  time  and  fuc- 
cefs,  feemed  every  day  to  become  more  uncertain  and 
precarious.      His  friends  the  moft  clofely  conneded  with 
him,  and  his  counfellors  the  moft  trufted,  were  entering 
into  cabals  againft  his  authority ;  and  with  all  his  pene- 
tration into  the  charafters  of  men,  he  could  not  find  any 
minifters,  on  whom  he  could  rely.     Men  of  probity  and 
honour,  he  knew,  would   not  fubmit  to  be  the  inftru- 
ments  of  an  ufurpation,  violent  and  illegal :  Thofe,  who 
were  free  from  the  reftraint  of  principle,  might  betray, 
for  intereft,  that  caufe,  in  which,  from  no  better  mo- 
tives, they  had  inlifted  themfelves.  Even  thofe,  on  whom 
he  conferred  any  favour,  never  deemed  the  recompence 
an  equivalent  for  the  toJiiceSj  which  they  made  to  ob- 
tain 
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tain  it :  Whoever  was  refufed  any  demand,  juftified  his 
ano-ex  by  the  fpecious  colours  of  confcience  and  of  duty. 
Such  difficulties  furrounded  the  protedor,  that  his  dying  '^^** 
at  fo  critical  a  time,  is  efteemed  by  many  the  moft  fortu- 
nate circumftance  that  ever  attended  him ;  and  it  v/as 
thought,  that  all  his  courage  and  dexterity  could  not 
much  longer  have  extended  his  ufurped  adminiftration. 

But  when  that  potent  hand  was  removed,  which  con- 
du£ted  the  government,  every  one  expecSted  a  fudden  dif- 
folution  of  the  unwiejdy  and  ill-jointed  fabric.     Richard, 
a  young  man  of  no  experience,  educated  in  the  country, 
accuftomed  to  a  retired  life,  unacquainted  with  the  ofncers 
and  unknown  to  them,  recommended  by  no  military  ex- 
ploits, endeared  by  no  familiarities,   could  not  long,  it 
was  thought,  maintain  that  authority,  which  his  father 
had  acquired  by  fo  many  valorous   atchievements,  and 
fuch  fi.o-nal  fuccefles.     And  when  it  was  obferved,  that 
he  poireHed  only  the  virtues  of  private  life,  which  in  his 
fituation  were  fo  many  vices  ;  that  indolence,  incapacity, 
irrefolution  attended  his  facility  and  good  nature  ;    the 
various  hopes  of  men  were  excited  by  the  expectation  of 
fome  great  event  or  revolution.    For  fome  time,  however, 
the  Dublic  was  difappointed  in  this  opinion.     The  coun-  R'chard  ac- 
oil  recognized  the  fucceflion  of  Richard  :  Fleetwood,  in  prouaor. 
whofe  favour,   it  was  fuppofed,  Cromwel  had  formerly 
made  a  will,  renounced  all  claim  or  pretcnfion  to  the 
protedlorftiip :  Henry,  Richard's  brother,  who  governed 
Ireland  with  popularity,   enfured  him  the  obedience  of 
that  kingdom  :    Monk,  whofc  authority  was  well  efta- 
bliflied  in  Scotland,  being  much  attached  to  the  family 
of  Cromwel,  immediately  proclaimed  the  new  protevSlor  : 
The  army,    every  where,    the  fleet,   acknowledged  his 
title  :  Above  ninety  addreffes,  from  the  counties  and  mofl 
confiderable  corporations,  congratulated  him  on  his  ac- 
ceffion,  in  all  the  terms  of  dutiful  allegiance  :  Foreign 
U  3  miniftcrs 
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CHAP,  minifters  were  forward  in  paying  him  the  ufual  compli- 
^_,,_^,_^  ments :     And    Richard,    whofe  moderate,    unambitious 
J6j8.      chara6ler,  never  would  have  led  him  to  contend  for  em- 
pire, was  tempted  to  accept  of  fp  rich  an  inheritance, 
which  feemed  to  be  tendered  to  him,  by  the  confent  of 
all  mankind. 
A  parlia-         It  was  found  nccefTary  to  call  a  parliament,  jn  order 
^^^  '         to  furnifii  fupplies,  both  for  the  ordinary  adminiftration, 
and  for  fulfilling  thofe  engagements  with  foreign  princes, 
particularly  Sweden,  into  which  the  late  protestor  had 
entered.     In  hopes  of  obtaining  greater  influence  in  elec- 
tions, the  ancient  right  was  reftored  to  all  the  fmall  bur- 
roughs ;  and  the  counties  were  allowed  no  more  than  their 
^659.  accuftomed  members.     The  houfe  of  peers  or  the  other 

houfe  confifted  of  the  fame  perfons,  that  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Oliver, 
jthof  ja-  All  the  commons,  at  firft,  figned  without  hefitation 
""•^"^^ '  an  engagement  not  to  alter  the  prefent  government.  They 
next  proceeded  to  examine  the  humble  petition  and  advice  ; 
and  after  great  oppofition  and  many  vehement  debates,  it 
was,  at  lail,  with  much  difficiUty,  carried  by  the  court- 
party  to  confirm  it.  An  acknowledgement  top  of  the 
authority  of  the  other  houfe  was  extorted  from  them; 
though  it  was  refolved  not  to  treat  this  houfe  of  peers 
w|th  any  greater  refpeft  than  they  fliould  return  to  the 
commons.  A  declaration  was  alfo  made,  that  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  other  houfe  fhould  no  wife  prejudice 
the  right  of  fuch  of  the  ancient  peers  as  had,  from  thq 
beginning  of  the  war,  adhered  to  the  parliament.  But 
jn  all  thefe  proceedings,  the  oppofition  among  the  com- 
mons was  fo  confiderable,  and  the  debates  were  fo  much 
prolonged,  that  all  bufinefs  was  retarded,  and  great  alarm 
given  to  the  partisans  of  the  young  protestor. 

But   there  was  another  quarter  from  which  greater 
daj-)gers  were  juftly  apprehended.     The  moil  confiderable 

«}5.cer? 
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■officers  of  the  army,    and  even  Fleetwood,  brothcr-in-  ^  HA  P. 
Jaw  to  the  prote^Slor,  were  entering  into  cabals  againft  t   —  -  _/ 
him.     No  chara6ter  in  human  fociety  is  more  dangerous      ^^59* 
than  that  of  the  fanatic  ;  becaufe,  if  attended  with  weak 
judgment,  he  is  expofed  to  the  fuggeftions  of  others ;    if 
Supported  by  more  difcerjiment,  he  is  entirely  governed 
1)y  his  own  illufions,  which  fanitify  his  moft  felfifh  views 
and  paffions.     Fleetwood  was  of  the  former  fpecies  j  and 
,being  extremely  &ddi£led  to  a  republic,  and  even   to  the 
fifth  monarchy  or  dominion  of  the  faints,  it  was  eafy  for 
thofe,  who  had  infinuated  themfelves  into  his  confidence, 
to  inftil  difgufts  againft  the  dignity  of  protector.     The 
whole  republican  party  in  the  army,  which  was  ftill  con- 
siderable, Fitz,  Mafon,  Mofs,  Farley,  united  themfelves 
to  that  general.     The  officers  too  of  the  fame  party, 
whom  Cromwel  had  difcarded,  Overton,  Ludlow,  Rich, 
Okey,  Alured,  began  to  appear,  and  to  recover  that  au- 
thority, which  had  been  only  for  a  time  fufpended.     A 
party  likewife,  who  found  themfelves  eclipfed  in  Richard's 
favour,  Sydejiham,  Kelfey,  Berry,   Haines,   joined  the 
cabal    of  the   others.     Even  Defborow,  the   proteiSlor's 
uncle,  lent  his  authority  to  that  faillon.     But  above  all, 
the  intrigues  of  Lambert,  who  was  noW  rouzed  from 
his  retreat,  inflamed  all  thofe  dangerous  humours,  and 
threatened  the  nation  with  fome  great  convulfion.     All 
the    difcontented    officers   eftabliflied    their   meetings  in 
Fleetwood's  apartments ;    and  becaufe  he  dwelt  in  Wal-  Cabal  of 
lingford  houfe,  the  party,  received  a  denomination  from  ford-houfc. 
that  place. 

Richard,  who  poflefled  neither  refolutlon  nor  pene- 
tration, was  prevailed  on  to  give  an  unguarded  confent 
for  calling  a  general  council  of  officers,  who  might  make 
him  propofals,  as  they  pretended,  for  the  good  of  the 
army.  No  fooner  were  they  aflembled  than  they  voted  a 
remojiftrance,  They  there  lamented,  that  the  good  old 
U  4  caufe^ 
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^  LXit  ^  ^^^if^i  ^s  they  termed  it,  that  is,  the  caufe,  for  which 
they  had  engaged  againft  the  icing,  was  entirely  neglected ; 
and  they  propofed  as  a  remedy,  that  the  whole  military 
power  fliould  be  entrufted  to  fome  perfon,  in  whom  they 
might  all  confide.  The  city  militia,  influenced  by  two 
aldermen,  Tichburn  and  Ireton,  exprefled  the  fame  refo- 
lution  of  adhering  to  the  good  old'caufe. 

The  prote61:or  was  juftly  alarmed  at  thofe  movements 
among  the  officers.  The  perfons,  in  whom  he  chiefly 
confided,  were,  all  of  them,  excepting  Broghill,  men 
of  civil  characters  and  profefKons ;  Ficnnes,  Thurloe, 
Whitlocke,  Wolfeley;  who  could  only  ailift  him  with 
their  advice  and  opinion.  He  pofl^eiTed  none  of  thofe  arts, 
which  were  proper  ro  gain  an  enthufiaftic  army.  Mur- 
murs being  thrown  out  againfl:  fome  promotions,  which 
he  had  made,  IVould  you  have  ir.e^  faid  he,  prefer  none  hut 
the  godly  ?  Here  is  Dick  Ingoldjby^  continued  he,  who  can 
neither  pray  nor  preach ;  yet  vjiil  I  triiji  him  before  ye  all '. 
This  imprudence  gave  great  offence  to  the  pretended 
faints.  The  other  qualities  of  the  protedlor  were  cor- 
refpondent  to  thefe  fentiments :  He  was  of  a  gentle,  hu- 
mane, and  generous  difpofition.  Some  of  his  party  offer- 
ing to  put  ah  end  to  thofe  intrigues  by  the  death  of  Lam- 
bert, he  declared,  that  he  would  not  purchafe  power  or 
dominion  by  fuch  fangainary  meafures. 

The  parliam.ent  was  no  lefs  alarmed  at  the  military 
cabals.  They  voted,  that  there  fhould  be  no  meeting  or 
general  council  of  officers,  except  with  the  proteftor's 
confent,  or  by  his  orders.  This  vote  brought  affairs 
Immediately  to  a  rupture.  The  officers  haftened  to  Rich- 
ard, and  demanded  of  him  the  diffolution  of  the. parlia- 
ment. Defborov/,  a  man  of  a  clownifh  and  brutal  na- 
icure,  threatened  him,  if  he  fliould  refufe  compliance. 
The  protedlor  wanted  the  refolution  to  deny,  and  pof- 

s  Ludlow. 
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fefled   little  ability  to  refift.     The  parliament  was  dif-  C  H  a  P,i 

^  *^  LXII. 

folved  ;  and  by  the  fame  a6l,  the  prote6lor  v/as,  by  every  ^..^.^^^^j 
one,  confidered  as  effectually  dethroned.     Soon  after,  he     }^/^''i 
figned  his  demiffion  in  form.  Richard  tie- 

pufed, 

Henry,  the  deputy  of  Ireland,  was  endowed  with 
the  fame  moderate  difpofition  as  Richard  j  but  as  he  en- 
joyed more  vigour  and  capacity,  it  was  apprehended,  that 
he  might  make  refiftance.  His  popularity  in  Ireland  was 
great ;  and  even  his  perfonal  authority,  notwithftanding 
his  youth,  was  confiderable.  Had  his  ambition  been 
very  eager,  he  had,  no  doubt,  been  able  to  create  dif- 
turbance  :  But  being  threatened  by  Sir  Hardrefs  Waller, 
colonel  John  Jones,  and  other  officers,  he  very  quietly 
refigned  his  command,  and  retired  to  England^  He  had 
once  entertained  thoughts,  which  he  had  not  refolution 
to  execute,  of  proclaiming  the  king  in  Dublin  ^ 

Thus  fell,  fuddenly  and  from  an  enormous  height, 
but,  by  a  rare  fortune,  without  any  hurt  or  injury,  the 
family  of  the  Cromwels.  Richard  continued  to  pofTefs 
an  eftate,  which  was  moderate,  and  burdened  too  wi^h  sl 
large  debt,  which  he  had  contra6led  for  the  interment  of 
his  father.  After  the  reftoration,  though  he  remained 
unmoleftcd,  he  thought  proper  to  travel  for  fome  years; 
and  at  Pezenas  in  Languedoc  he  was  introduced  under  a 
borrowed  name  to  the  prince  of  Conti.  That  prince, 
talking  of  Englifh  affairs,  broke  out  into  admiration  of 
Cromwel's  coUrage  and  capacity.  "  But  as  for  that  poor 
"  pitiful  fellow,  Richard,"  faid  he,  "  what  has  become 
<*  of  him?  How  could  he  be  fuch  a  blockhead  as  to  reap 
*'  no  greater  benefit  from  all  his  father's  crimes  and  fuc- 
"  ceffes  ?"  Richard  extended  his  peaceful  and  quiet  life 
to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  died  not  till  the  latter  end  of 
queen  Anne's  reign.  His  focial  virtues,  more  valuable 
ithan  the  greateft  capacity,  met  with  a  recompence,  more 

t  Carte's  collections,  vol.  iii  Pi  243. 

precious 
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CHAP,  precious  than  noify  fame  and  more  f^itahle.  contentment 

LXII. 

y__  -^-'_i  and  tranquillity. 

*^59«  The   council  of  officers,    now   poffefled  of  fupremc 

authority,  deliberated  what  form  of  government  they 
ihould  eftablifli.  Many  of  them  feemed  inclined  to  ex- 
ercife  the  power  of  the  fword  in  the  moft  open  manner ; 
but  as  it  was  apprehended,  that  the  people  would  with 
great  difficulty  be  induced  to  pay  taxes,  levied  by  arbir- 
trary  will  and  pleafure;  it  was  agreed  to  preferve  the 
fhadow  of  civil  adminiftration,  and  to  revive  the  long 
parliament,  which  had  been  expelled  by  Cromwel.  They 
could  not  be  diflblved,  it  was  afTerted,  but  by  their  own 
confent ;  and  violence  had  interrupted,  but  was  not  able 
to  deftroy,  their  right  to  government.  The  officers  alfo 
expefled,  that,  as  thefe  members  had  fufficiently  felt  their 
own  weaknefs,  they  would  be  contented  to  z6k  \n  fubordi- 
nation  to  the  military  commanders,  and  would  thence- 
forth allow  all  the  authority  to  remain,  where  the  power 
was  fo  vifibly  veiled. 

The  officers  applied  to  Lenthal,  the  fpeaker,  and 
propofed  to  him,  that  the  parliament  fhould  refume  their 
feats.  Lenthal  was  a  man  of  a  low,  timid  fpirit ;  and 
being  uncertain  what  iffue  might  attend  thefe  counfels, 
was  defirous  of  evading  the  propofal.  He  replied,  that 
he  could  by  no  means  comply  with  the  defire  of  the  offi- 
cers ;  being  engaged  in  a  bufmefs  of  far  greater  import- 
ance to  himfelf,  which  he  could  not  omit  on  any  account, 
becaufe  it  concerned  the  falvation  of  his  own  foul.  The 
officers  preffed  him  to  tell  what  it  might  be.  He  was 
preparing,  he  faid,  to  participate  of  the  Lord's  fupper, 
which  he  refolved  to  take  the  next  fabbath  day.  They 
infifted,  that  mercy  was  preferable  to  facrifice,  and  that 
he  could  not  better  prepare  himfelf  for  that  great  duty, 
than  by  contributing  to  the  public  fervice.  All  their  re- 
monftraxices  had  no  eiFe<^.     However,  on  the  appointed 

day. 
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(day,  the  fpealcer,  being  informed,  that  a  quorum  of  the  ^  "  J^,**' 
houfe  was  likely  to  meet,  thought  proper,  notwithftand-  ^_— -^ 
ing  the  falvatiori  of  his  foul,  as  Ludlow  pbferves,  to  join      »6S9« 
them  ;    and  the  houfe  immediately  proceeded  upon  bufi- 
nefs.     The  fecluded  members  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to 
refume  their  feats  among  them. 

The  numbers  of  this   parliament  were  fmall,  little  Long  parli- 
exceeding  feventy  members  :    Their  authority  in  the  na-  ^^p  ,g. 
tion,  ever  fmce  they  had  been  purged  by  the  army,  was  fibred, 
extremely  diminiOied ;  and  after  their  expulfion,  had  been 
totally  annihilated  :    But  being  all  of  them  men  of  vio-  - 
lent  ambition  j    fome  of  them  men  of  experience  and 
capacity ;  they  were  refplved,  fmce  they  enjoyed  the  title 
of  thefupreme  authority,  and  obferved,  that  fome  appear- 
ance of  a  parliament  was  requifite  for  the  purpofes  of  the 
army,  not  to  a£l  a  fubqrdinate  part  to  thofe  who  acknow- 
ledged themfelves  their  fervants.     They  chofe  a  council, 
in  which  they  took  care  that  the  officers  of  Wallingford- 
houfefhould  not  be  the  majority:  They  appointed  Fleet- 
wood lieutenant-general,  but  inferted  in  his  commiffion, 
that  it  fliould  only  continue  during  the  pleafure  of  the 
houfe  :   They  chofe  feven  perfons,  who  fhould  nominate 
to  fuch  commands  as  became  vacant :    And  they  voted, 
that  all  commiffions  fliould  be  received  from  the  fpeakcr, 
and  be  figned  by  him  in  the  name  of  the  houfe.     Thefc 
precautions,  the   tendency  of  which  was  vifible,  gave 
great  difguft  to  the  general  officers  ;  and  their  difcontent 
would  immediately  have  broken  out  into  fome  refolution, 
fatal  to  the  parliament,  had  it  not  been  checked  by  the 
apprehenfions  of  danger  from  the  common  enemy. 

The  bulk  of  the  nation  confifted  of  royalifts  and  pref- 
byterians  ;  and  to  both  thefe  parties  the  dominion  of  the 
pretended  parliament  had  ever  been  to  the  laft  degree  odi- 
ous. When  that  affembly  was  expelled  by  Cromwel, 
contempt  had  fucceeded  Xq  hatred  ^    and  no  rgfcrve  had 
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I  -^-^  potent  ambition  of  thefe  ufurpers.  Seeing  them  rein- 
^^59'  ftated  in  authority,  all  orders  of  men  felt  the  higheft 
indignation  ;  together  with  apprehenfions,  left  fucli  tyran- 
nical rulers  fhould  exert  their  power  by  taking  vengeance 
upon  their  enemies,  who  had  fo  openly  infulted  them.  A 
fecret  reconciliation,  therefore,  was  made  between  the 
rival  parties  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that,  burying  former 
enmities  in  oblivion,  all  efforts  fhould  be  ufed  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  rump  j  fo  they  called  the  parliament, 
in  ailufion  to  that  part  of  the  animal  body.  The  pref- 
byterians,  fenfible  from  experience,  that  their  paffion  for 
liberty,  however  laudable,  had  carried  them  into  unwar^ 
xantable  exceffes,  were  willing  to  lay  afide  ancient  jealou- 
fies,  and,  at  all  hazards,  to  reftore  the  royal  family.  The 
nobility,  the  gentry  bent  their  paffionate  endeavours  to  the 
fame  enterprize,  by  which  alone  they  could  be  redeemed 
from  flavery.  And  no  man  was  fo  remote  from  party,  fo 
indifferent  to  public  good,  as  not  to  feel  the  moft  ardent 
wifhes,  for  the  diffolution  of  that  tyranny,  which,  whe-- 
ther  the  civil  or  the  military  part  of  it  were  confidered, 
appeared  equally  oppreffive  and  ruinous  to  the  nation. 

Confp'iracy  MoRDAUNT,  who  had  fo  narrowly  efcaped  on  his 
ef  theroy-  tj-j^]^  before  the  high-court  of  jullice,  feemed  rather  ani- 
mated than  daunted  with  paft  danger ;  and  having,  by 
his  refolute  behaviour,  obtained  the  higheft  confidence  of 
the  royal  party,  he  was  now  become  the  centre  of  all 
their  confpiracies.  In  many  counties,  a  refolution  was 
taken  to  rife  in  arms.  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham  and 
Sir  Horatio  Townihend  undertook  to  fecure  Lynne :  Ge- 
neral Maffey  engaged  to  feizc  Glocefter :  Lord  Newport, 
Littleton,  and  other  gentlemen  confpired  to  take  poffef- 
,  fion  of  Shrewibury ;  Sir  George  Booth  of  Chefter  j  Sir 
Thomas  Middleton  of  North-Wales;  Arundel,  Pollard, 
Granville,  Trelawney,  of  Plymouth  and  Exeter.      A 

day 


alias. 
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day  was  appointed  for  the  execution  of  all   thefe  enter-  CHAP, 
prizes.     And  the  king,  attended  by  the  duke  of  York,  u«— v--J 
had  fecretly  arrived  at  Calais,  with  a  refolution  of  putting      '6S9'» 
himfelf  ,at  the  head  of  his  loyal  fubjeits.     The  French 
court  had  promifed  to  fupply  him  with  a  fmall  body  of 
forces,  in  order  to  countenance  the  infurred:ions  of  the 
Englifli. 

This  combination  was  difconccrted  by  the  infidelity 
of  Sir  Richard  Willis.  That  traitor  continued  with  the 
parliament  the  fame  correfpondence,  which  he  had  begun 
with  Cromwel.  He  had  engaged  to  reveal  all  confpira- 
cies,  fo  f^ir  as  to  deilroy  their  efFcdl ;  bat  referved  to  him- 
felf, if  he  pkafed,  the  power  of  concealing  the  con- 
fpirators.  He  took  care  never  to  name  any  of  the  old, 
genuine  cavaliers,  who  had  zealoufly  adhered,  and  were 
refolved  ftill  to  adhere,  to  the  royal  caufe  in  every  fortune. 
Thefe  men  he  efteemed ;  thefe  he  even  loved.  He  be- 
trayed only  the  new  converts  among  the  prefbyterians,  or 
fuch  lukewarm  royalifts,  as,  difcouraged  with  their  dif- 
appointments,  were  refolved  to  expofe  themfelvcs  to  no 
more  hazards.  A  lively  proof,  how  impoflible  it  is,  even 
for  the  moft  corrupted  minds,  to  diveft  themfelvcs  of  all 
regard  to  morality  and  fecial  duty ! 

Many  of  the  confpirators  in  the  different  counties  were  juW 
thrown  into  prifon  :  Others,  aftonifhed  at  fuch  fymp- 
toms  of  fecret  treachery,  left  their  houfes  or  remained 
quiet :  The  moft  tempeftuous  weather  prevailed  during 
the  whole  time  appointed  for  the  rendezvoufes ;  infomuch 
that  fome  found  it  impoflible  to  join  their  friends,  and 
others  were  difmayed  with  fear  and  fuperflition  at  an  inci- 
dent fo  unufual  during  the  fummer  feafon.  Of  all  the 
projects,  the  only  one  which  took  efFe<fl,  was  that  of  Sir 
George  Booth  for  the  feizing  of  Chefler.  The  earl  pf 
Derby,  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Mnf  Lee,  colonel 
Morgan  entered  into    this   enterprize.       Sir    William 

Middleton 
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CHAP.  Middleton  joined  Booth  with  feme  troops  from  North 

\_   -^     _f  Wales  ;    and  the  malcontents  were  powerful  enough  to 

*^59«      filbdue  all  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  ventured  to  oppofe 

them.     In  their  declaration  they  made  no  mention  of  the! 

king  :  They  only  demanded  a  free  and  full  parliament. 

The  parliament  was  juftly  alarmed.     How  combufti- 
ble  the  materials  were  they  well  knew ;    and  the  fire  was 
now  fallen  among  them.  Booth  was  of  a  family  eminently 
prelbyterian  ;  and  his  conjunftion  with  the  royalifts  they 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  fymptom.     They  had  many  offi- 
cerSi  whofe  fidelity  they  could  more  depend  on  than  that 
of  Lambert :    But  there  was  no  one  in  whofe  vigilance 
and  capacity  they  repofed  fuch  confidence.     They  com- 
miilioned  him  to  fupprefs  the  rebels.     He  made  incredible 
hafte.     Booth  imprudently  ventured  hirafelf  out  of  the 
walls  of  Chefter,  and  expofed,  in  the  open  field,  his  raw 
troops  againft  thefe  hardy  veterans.     He  was  foon  routed 
Svppreaed.  and  taken  prifoner.    His  whole  army  was  difperfed.    And 
the  parliament  had  no  farther  occupation  than  to  fill  aU 
the  jails  with  their  open  or  fecrct  enemies.     Defigns  were 
even  entertained  of  tranfporting  the  loyal  families  to  Bar- 
badoes,  Jamaica,  and  the  other  colonies  ;  left  they  fhould 
propagate  in  England  children  of  the  fame  malignant 
affedions  with  themfelves. 

This  fuccefs  haftened  the  ruin  of  the  parliament^ 
Lambert,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  was  no  lefs 
<langerous  to  them  than  Booth.  A  thoufand  pounds, 
which  they  fent  him  to  buy  a  jewel,  were  employed  by 
him  in  liberalities  to  his  officers.  At  his  inftigation  they 
drew  up  a  petition,  and  tranfmitted  it  to  Fleetwood,  a 
weak  man,  and  an  honeft,  if  fincerity  in  folly  deferve 
that  honourable  name.  The  import  of  this  petitidh  was, 
that  Fleetwood  fhould  be  made  commander  in  chief,  Lam^ 
bert  major-general,  Defborow  lieutenant-general  of  the 
horfe.  Monk  major-general  of  the  foot.    To  which  a 

demand 
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demand  was  added,  that  no  officer  fhould  be  difmlfled  CHAP, 
from  his  command  but  by  a  court-martial.  ^  —  _' j 

The  parliament,  alarmed  at  the  danger,  immediately  *  59* 
cafhiered  Lambert,  Defborow,  Berry,  Clarke,  Barrow, 
Kelfey,  Cobbet.  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig  propofed  the  im- 
peachment of  Lambert  for  high  treafon.  Fleetwood's 
commiflion  was  vacated,  and  the  command  of  the  army 
was  vefted  in  {even  perfons,  of  whom  that  general  was 
one.  The  parliament  voted,  that  they  would  have  no 
more  general  oflkers.  And  they  declared  it  high  treafoa 
to  levy  any  money  without  confent  of  parliament. 

But  thefe  votes  were  feeble  weapons  in  oppofitlon  to 
the  fwords  of  the  foldiery.  Lambert  drew  fome  troops 
together,  in  order  to  decide  the  controvcrfy.  Okey,  who 
was  leading  his  regiment  to  the  afliftance  of  the  parlia- 
ment, was  deferted  by  them.  Morley  and  Mofs  brought 
their  regiments  into  Palace-yard,  refolute  to  oppofe  the 
violence  of  Lambert.  But  that  artful  oreneral  knew  arv  11th  Oflsh; 
eafy  way  of  difappointing  them.  He  placed  his  foldiers 
in  the  ftreets  which  lead  to  Weftminfter-hall.  When  the  ParHamen? 
fpeaker  came  in  his  coach,  he  ordered  the  horfes  to  be  "P^''*"^* 
turned,  and  very  civilly  conducted  him  home.  The 
other  members  were  in  like  manner  intercepted.  And  the 
two  regiments  in  Palace-yard,  obferving  that  they  were 
expofed  to  derifion,  peaceably  retired  to  their  quarters. 
A  little  before  this  bold  enterprize,  a  folcmn  faft  had  been 
kept  by  the  army;  and  it  is  remarked,  that  this  ceremony 
was  the  ufual  prelude  to  every  fignal  violence,  which  they 
committed. 

The  officers  found  themfelves  again  inverted  with 
fapremc  authority,  of  which  they  intended  for  ever  to 
retain  the  fubftance,  however  they  might  beftow  on  others 
the  empty  fliadow  or  appearance.  They  ele£bcd  a  com-  26th  Oflo* 
mittee  of  twenty-three  perfons,  of  whom  feven  were  offi-  *'"* 
cers,  Thefe  they  pretended  to  inveft  with  fovereign 
(f  authority^ 
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CHAP,  authority  ;  and   they  called    them    a  committee  of  fafetyi 
^  -^--^  They  fpoke  every  where  of  fummoning   a  parliament, 
^95_9-      chofen  by  the  people;    but  they  really  took  fome  fteps 
of  fafety.     towards    aflTembling  a  military  parliament;;  compofed  of 
officers,    ele£led  from  every  regiment  in   the  fervice  ". 
Throughout  the  three  kingdbms  there  prevailed  nothing 
but  the  melancholy  fears,  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  of 
a  bloody  mafl'acre  and  extermination  ;    to  the  reft  of  the 
people,  of  perpetual  fervitude,   beneath   thofe  fan£tified 
robbers,  whofe  union  and  whofe  divifions  would  be  e- 
qually  deftru61:ive,  and  who,  under  pretence  of  fuperior 
illuminations,  would  foon  extirpate,  if  poflible,  all  pri- 
vate morality,  as  they  had  already  done  all  public  law 
and  juftice,  from  the  Britifh  dominions. 

During    the  time   that  England    continued    in  this 
diftracled  condition,  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  were 
haftening  towards  a  compofure  of  thofe  differences,  by 
Foreign  af-  which  they  had  fo  long  been  agitated.     The  parliament, 
^^^^'  while  it   preferved  authority,     inftead  of  follov/ing  the 

imprudent  politics  of  Cromwel,  and  lending  afliftance  to 
the  conquering  Swede,  embraced  the  maxims  of  the 
Dutch  commonwealth,  and  refolved,  in  conjunction  with 
that  ftatc,  to  mediate  by  force  an  accommodation  between 
the  northern  crowns.  Montague  was  fent  with  a  fqua- 
dron  to  the  Baltic,  and  carried  with  him  as  ambaffador 
Algernon  Sidney,  the  celebrated  repiiblican.  Sidney  found 
the  Swedifii  monarch  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Copen- 
hagen, the  capital  of  his  enemy;  and  was  highly  pleafed, 
that,  with  a  Roman  arrogance,  he  could  check  the  pro- 
grefs  of  royal  vidlorics,  and  difplay  in  fo  fignal  a  manner 
the  fuperiority  of  freedom  above  tyranny.  With  the 
higheft  indignation,  the  ambitious  prince  was  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  imperious  mediation  of  the  two  common- 
Wealths.     %\\.  is  cruel,"  faid  he,  "  that  laws  Ihould  be 

u  Ludlow, 

f*  prefcribed 
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'*  prefcribcd    me    by   parriciJes   and  pedlars."     Bat  li^s      i,x\h 
whole  army  was  enclofed    in  an    ifland,    and   might  be  u--^- — j 
riarved  by  the  combined  Iqiiadrons  of  England  and  Hoi-        '^59» 
land.     He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  quit  his  prey,  when 
he  had  fo  nearly  got  pofiefiion  of  it ;    and  having  agreed 
to  a  paciricatloh  witli  Denmark,  he  retired  Iiito  Ins  own 
country,  where  he  foon  after  died. 

The  wars  between  France  and  Spain  were  alfo  con- 
cluded by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  Thefe  anim.jfiii.s 
had  long  been  carried  on  between  the  rival  f^atcs,  evert 
while  governed  by  a  After  and  brother,  who  cordially 
loved  and  efteCined  each  other.  But  politics,  V/hich  had 
fo  long  prevailed  over  thefe  friendly  afteCtions,  now  at  laft 
yielded  to  their  influence;  and  never  was  the  triumph  mora 
full  and  complete.  The  Spani(h  how  Countries,  if  not 
everypart  of  that  monarchy,  lay  almoft  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  its  enemy.  Broken  armies,  difordered  finances,  flow 
atid  irrefolute  counfels;  by  thefe  refources  alone  were 
the  difperfed  provinces  of  Spain  defended  againft  the  vi-» 
gorous  power  of  France.  But  the  queen  regent,  anxious 
for  the  fate  of  her  brother,  employed  her  authority  with 
the  cardinal  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  French  Conqueftrj 
and  put  an  end  to  a  quarrel^  which,  being  commenced 
by  ambition,  and  attended  v/ith  victory,  was  at  laft  con- 
cluded with  moderation.  The  youn'g  monarch  of  France, 
though  afpiring  and  v/arlike  in  his  character,  v/as  at  this 
time  entirely  occupied  in  the  plcafures  of  love  and  gal- 
lantry, and  had  paffively  refigned  the  reins  of  empire  into 
the  hands  of  his  politic  minifter.  And  he  remained  an 
tinconcerned  fpcclator ;  while  an  opportunity  for  conqueft 
V/as  parted  with,  which  he  never  v/as  able,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  active  reign,  fully  to  retrieve. 

The  minifters  of  the  two  crov/ns.  Mazarine  and  don 
Louis  de  Haro,  met  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrjpees,  in  the 
ifle  of  Pheafants,  a  place  which  was  fuppofed  to  belong 
to  neither  kingdom.     The  negotiation  being  brought  to 

Vol.  VII.  X  aa 
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C  H  A  p.  an  ifTue  bv  frequent  conferences  between  the  minifters, 

LXII. 

^  _  '  .  the  monarchs  themfelves  agreed  to  a  congrefs ;  and  thefe 
'659.  two  fplendid  courts  appeared  in  their  full  luftre  amidft 
thofe  favage  mountains.  Philip  brought  his  daughter, 
Mary  Therefe,  along  with  him  ;  and  giving  her  in  mar- 
riage to  his  nepheWj  Louis,  endeavoured  to  cement  by 
this  new  tye  the  incompatible  interefts  of  the  two  monar- 
chies. The  French  king  made  a  folettin  renunciation  of 
fevery  fucceffion,  which  might  accrue  to  him  in  right  of 
his  fpoufe  ;  a  vain  formality,  too  weak  to  reftrain  the 
ungoverned  ambition  of  princes. 

The  affairs  of  England  were  in  fo  great  diforder,  that 
it  was  not  pollible  to  comprehend  that  kingdom  in  the 
treaty,  or  adjuft  meafures  ,with  a  power,  which  was  in 
fuch  inceffant  flu6luation.  The  king,  reduced  to  defpair 
by  the  failure  of  all  enterprises  for  his  reftoration,  was 
fefolved  to  try  the  weak  refource  of  foreign  fuccours  ; 
and  he  Went  to  the  Pyrenees  at  the  time  when  the  two 
minifters  were  in  the  midft  of  their  negotiations.  Don 
Louis  received  him  with  that  generous  civility,  peculiar 
to  his  nation  ;  and  exprefied  great  inclination,  had  the 
low  condition  of  Spain  allowed  birh,  to  give  aiTiftance  to 
the  diftrelled  monarch.  The  cautious  Mazarine,  plead- 
ing the  alliance  of  France  with  the  English  common- 
wealth, refufed  even  to  fee  him  :  and  thougrh  the  king 
offered  to  marry  the  cardinal's  niece  '■"j  he  cocild,  for  the 
prefent,  obtain  nothing  but  empty  profcffions  of  refpect 
and  proteftations  of  fervices.  The  condition  of  that 
monarch,  to  all  the  world,  feemed  totally  defperate.  Hi* 
friends  had  been"  baffled  in  every  attempt  for  his  fervice  : 
The  fcaftbid  had  often  ftreamed  with  the  blood  of  the 
moft  adlive  royalifts  :  The  fpirits  of  many  were  broken 
with  tedious  imprifonments  :  The  eftates  of  all  were  bur- 
thened  by  ||^e  fines  and  confifcations,  which  had  beeil 
levied  upon  them  :  No-one  durft  openly  avow  himfelf  of 

»■  K .  Jamei's  Memoirs, 
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that  party :  And  fo  fmall  did  their  number  Teem  to  a  fuper-  G  H  a  P. 
Ticial  view,  that,  even  fhould  the  nation  recover  its   li-  _,-,_,.      / 
berty,  which    was   efteemed    no  wife    probable,   it  was      '^i9. 
judged  uncertain  what  form  of  government  it  would  em- 
bi"ace.     But  amidll  all  thefe  gloomy  profpeiSls,  fortune, 
by  a  furprizing  revolution,  was  nov/  paving  the  way  for 
the  king  to  mount,  in   peace  and  triumph,  the  throne  of 
"his  anceftors.     It  was   by  the   prudence  and  loyalty  of 
general  Monk,  that  this  happy  change  was  at  laft  acyom- 
pllflied. 

George  Monk,  to  whom  the  fate  was  referved  of  re-*  General 
cftablifliing  monarchy,  and  flniliiing  the  bloody  diffen-  ''"^* 
f  ons  of  three  kingdom.s,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  a  family 
in  Devonfhire,  ancient  and  honourable,  but  lately,  from 
too  great  hofpitality  and  expence,  foinevi'hat  fallen  to 
decay.  He  betook  himfelf^  early  in  youth,  to  the  profef- 
fion  of  arms  ;  and  was  engaged  in  the  unfortunate  ex- 
peditions to  Cadiz  and  the  ifle  of  Rhe.  After  England 
had  concluded  peace  with  all  its  neighbours,  he  fought 
military  experiencfe  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  great  fchool 
of  war  to  all  the  European  nations;  and  he  rofe  to  the 
command  of  a  company  under  lord  Goring.  This  com- 
pany confiiled  of  200  men,  of  whom  a  hundred  wer« 
volunteers,  often  gentlemen  of  family  and  fortune,  fome- 
times  noblemen,  who  lived  upon  their  own  income  in  a 
fplendid  manner.  Such  a  military  turn  at  that  time  pre- 
vailed among  the  Englifh ! 

When  the  found  of  war  was  full  heard  in  this  idand. 
Monk  returned  to  England,  partly  defirous  of  promotion 
in  his  native  country,  partly  difgufted  with  fome  ill  ufage 
from  the  States,  of  which  he  found  reafon  to  complain. 
Upon  the  Scottifh  pacification,  he  was  employed  by  the 
earl  of  Leicefter  againfl  the  Irifh  rebels ;  and  having 
obtained  a  regiment,  was  foon  taken  notj#e  of,  for  his 
military  fkill  and  for  his  calm  and  deliberate  valour. 
Without  oftenta.\on,  expence,  or  c:^refles,  merely  by 
X  2  feis 
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CHAP.  Yi\s  humane  and  equal  temper,  he  gained  the  good-will 
L  -,     _'  of  the  foldiery  ;    who,  with  a  mixture  of  familiarity  and 
'659.      affeilion,  ufually  called  him  hone/i  George  Monk  ;  an  ho- 
nourable appellation,  which  they  ftill  continued  to  him, 
even  during  his   grcatefi:  elevation.     He  was  remarkable 
for  his  moderation  in  party ;    and  while  all  around  him 
were  inflamed  into  rage  againft  the  oppofite  fa£tion,  he 
fell  under  fufpicion  from  the  candour  and  tranquillity  of 
his  behaviour.     When  the  Irifh  army  was  called  over  into 
England,  furmifes  of  this  kind  had  been  fo  far  credited, 
that  he  had  even  been  fufpcnded  from  bis  command,  and 
ordered  to  Oxford,  that  he  might  anfwer  the  charge  laid 
againft  him.     His  eftablifhed  character  for  truth  and  fm- 
cerity  here  ftood  him  in  great  ftead  j  and  upon  his  earneft 
,  proteftations  and  declarations,  he  was  foon  reftored  to  his 

regiment,  which  he  joined  at  the  fiege  of  Nantwich, 
The  day  after  his  arrival,  Fairfax  attacked  and  defeated 
the  royalifts,  commanded  byBironj  and  took  colonel 
Monk  prifoner.  He  was  fent  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
endured,  above  two  years^  all  the  rigors  of  poverty  and 
confinement.  The  king,  hoWever,  was  fo  mindful  as  to 
fend  him,  notwithftanding  his  own  diiEculties,  a  prefent 
cf  100  guineas  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  royalifts 
were  totally  fubdued,  that  he  recovered  his  liberty.  Monk, 
however  diftreffed,  had  always  refufed  the  moft  inviting 
offers  from  the  parliament :  But  Cromwel,  fenfible  of 
his  merit,  having  folicited  him  to  engage  in  the  wars 
againft  the  Irifti,  who  were  confidered  as  rebels  both  by 
king  and  parliament ;  he  was  not  unwilling  to  repair  his 
broken  fortunes  by  accepting  a  command,  which,  he 
flattered  himfelf,  was  reconcilable  to  the  ftrideft  princi- 
ples &f  honour.  Having  once  engaged  with  the  parlia- 
ment, he  was  obliged  to  obey  orders  ;  and  found  himfelf 
oeceflitated  to  figbt,  both  againft  the  marquefs  of  Ormond 
in  Ireland,  and  againft  the  king  himfelf  in  Scotland. 
Upon  the  reduction  of  this  laii  kingdom^  Monk  was 

kft 
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left  with  the  fupreme  command  ;  and  by  the  equality  and  ^  ^^^J* 
juftice  of  his  adminiftration  he  was  able  to  give  content-  i, — ,,-^^ 
ment  to  that  reftlefs  people,  now  reduced  to  lubjedlion  by      ^^50- 
a  nation  whom  they  hated.     No  lefs  acceptable  was  his 
authority  to  the  officers  and  foldiers  ;  and  forefccing,  that 
the  2:ood  will  of  the  armv  under  his  command  might  fome 
time  be  of  great  fervice  to  him,  he  had,  with  much  care 
and  fuccefs,  cultivated  their  friendfliip. 

The  connexions,  which  he  had  formed  with  Crom- 
wel,  his  bcnefador,  preferved  him  faithful   to  Richard, 
who  had  been  enjoined  by  his  father  to  follow  in  every 
thing  the  directions  of  general  Monk.     When  the  long 
parliament  was  reftored,  Monk,  who  v/as  not  prepared 
for  oppofition,  acknowledged  their  authority,  and  was 
continued  in  his  command,    from  which  it  would  not 
have  been  fafe  to  attempt  diflodging  him.     After  the  army  Monk  de- 
had  expelled  the  parliament,  he  protefted  againft  the  vio-  jj^j^jjju- 
lence,  and  refolved,  as  he  pretended,  to  vindicate  their  ment, 
invaded  privileges.     Deeper  defigns,  either  in  the  king's 
favour  or  his  own,  were,  from  the  beginning,  fufpe<Sled 
to  be  the  motive  of  his  anions, 

A  RIVALSHIP  had  long  fubfifted  between  him  and 
Lambert ;  and  every  body  faw  the  reafon  why  he  oppofed 
the  elevation  of  that  ambitious  general,  by  whofe  fuccefs 
his  own  authority,  he  knew,  would  foon  be  fubverted. 
But  little  friendship  had  ever  fubfifted  between  him  and 
the  parliamentary  leaders  j  and  it  feemed  no  wife  pro- 
bable, that  he  intended  to  employ  his  induftry,  and  fpend 
his  blood,  for  the  advancement  of  one  enemy  above  an- 
other. How  early  he  entertained  defigns  for  the  kmg's 
reftoration,  we  know  not  with  certainty:  It  is  likely, 
that,  as  foon  as  Richard  was  depofed,  he  forefaw,  that, 
without  fuch  an  expedient,  it  would  be  impoflible  ever  to 
bring  the  nation  to  a  regular  fettlement.  His  elder  and 
younger  brothers  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  royal  caufe : 

X  3  Th« 
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CHAP.  The  Granvilles,    his  near  relations,  and  all  the  reft  of 

LXII. 

^„ ^— '_;  his  kindred,  were  in  the  fame  intercft  :     He  himfelf  was 

i6£9«  intoxicated  v/ith  no  fumes  of  enthufiafm,  arid  had  main- 
tained no  connexions  with  any  of  the  fanatical  tribe. 
Flis  early  engagements  had  been  with  the  king,  and  he 
had  left  that  fervice  without  receiving  any  difguft  from 
the  royal  family.  Since  he  had  inlifted  himfelf  with  the 
oppofite  party,  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  violence  or 
rigor,  which  might  render  him  obnoxious.  His  return, 
therefore,  to  loyalty  was  eafy  and  open ;  and  nothing 
could  hf  fuppofed  to  counter-balance  his  natural  propen- 
fity  to  that  meafurc,  except  the  views  of  his  own  ele-^ 
vat  ion,  and  the  profpe61:  of  ufufping  the  fame  grandeur 
and  authority,  vs^hich  had  been  aiTumed  by  Cromwel. 
But  from  fuch  exorbitant,  if  not  imppflible  projefts,  the 
natural  tranquillity  and  moderation  of  his  temper,  the 
calmnefs  and  folidity  of  his  genius,  and  his  limited  ca- 
pacity, not  to  mention  his  age,  now  upon  the  decline, 
fecm  to  have  fet  him  at  a  diftance.  Cromwel  himfelf,  he 
always  aflerted  ",  could  not  long  have  maintained  his 
ufurpation  ;  and  any  other  perfon,  even  equal  to  him  in 
genius,  it  was  obvious,  would  now  find  it  more  diiflicult 
to  praftife  arts,  of  which  every  one,  from  experience, 
was  fufEciently  aware.  It  is  more  agreeable,  therefore, 
to  reafon  as  well  as  candor  to  fuppofe,  that  Monk,  as 
foon  as  he  put  himfelf  in  movement,  had  entertained 
views  of  effedluating  the  king's  reftoration ;  nor  ought 
any  objedlions,  derived  from  his  profound  filence  even  to 
Charles  himfelf,  be  regarded  as  confiderable.  His  tem- 
per was  naturally  referved  ;  his  circumftances  required 
diflim.ulatipn  ;  the  king,  he  knew,  was  furrounded  with 
fples  and  traitors ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  hard  to 
interpret  that  condu6l,  which  ought  to  exalt  our  idea  cf 
his  prudence,  as  a  difparagement  of  his  probity. 

X  Gumble's  life  of  Monk,  p.  9.3, 

5  *l«^ 
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Sir  John  Granville,  hoping  that  the  general  would  C  H  4  P, 
engage  in  the  king's  fcrvice,  fcnt  ijito  Scotland  his  s^rv**^ 
younger  brother,  a  dergyman.  Dr.  Monk,  who  carried  '^59' 
him  a  letter  and  invitr.tioa  from  the  king.  When  the 
doclor  arrived,  he  found,  that  his  brother  was  then  hold- 
ing a  council  of  officers,  and  v/as  not  to  be  feen  for  fome 
hours.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  received  and  enter- 
tained by  Price,  the  general's  chaplain,  a  man  of  probit}'-, 
as  well  as  a  partizan  of  the  king's.  The  dotllor  havincr 
an  entire  confidence  in  the  chaplain,  talked  very  freely 
to  him  about  the  objeft  of  his  journey,  and  engaged 
him,  if  there  fhould  be  occafion,  to  fecond  his  appli- 
cations. At  laft,  the  general  arrives  ;  the  brothers  em- 
brace ;  and  after  fome  preliminary  converfation,  the  doc- 
tor opens  his  bufinefs.  Monk  interrupts  him  to  know, 
whether  he  had  ever  before  to  any  body  mentioned  the 
/ubjeit.  *'  To  no  body,"  replied  his  brother,  ^'  but  to 
"  Price,  whom  I  know  to  be  entirely  in  your  con- 
"  fidcnce."  The  general,  altering  his  countenance, 
turned  th?  difcourfe ;  and  would  enter  into  no  fiirther 
confidence  with  him,  but  fent  him  away  with  the  firft 
opportunity.  He  would  not  truft  his  own  brother  the 
moment  he  knew  that  he  had  difclofed  the  fecret ;  though 
to  a  man  whom  he  himfelf  could  have  trufted  y. 

His  condu6l  in  a,ll  othei-  particulars  was  full  of  the 
fame  referve  and  prudensce  j  and  no  lefs  was  requifite  for 
effedting  the  difiicult  work,  which  he  had  undertaken. 
AH  the  officers  in  h;s  army,  of  whom  he  entertained  any 
fufpicion,  he  immediately  cafhiered  :  Cobbet,  who  had 
been  fent  by  the  committee  of  fafety,  under  pretence  of 
communicating  their  refolutions  to  Monk,  but  really  with 
a  view  of  debauching  his  army,  he  committed  to  cuf- 
tody :  He  drew  together  the  feveral  fcatt?red  regiments  ; 
j^c  fummoned  an  aiTcmbly,  fomewhat  refembling  a  con- 
y  Lord  Laafdown's  defence  of  general  Monk. 
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CHAP,  vcntiqn  of  fiatcs:  md  h-aving  communicated  to  them  hl5» 

LXIl  o 

*„-_^    _.o  rsfolution  of  marching  irito  England,   he  received  a  fca- 

f'^S^'      fonable,   though  no  great  fupply  of  money. 

PIearing  that  Lambert  "^^as  advancirig  northv/arcj 
with  his  arm'.'.  Monk  fent  Cloberry  and  two  other  com- 
tnj.lionets  to  London,  with  large  profefHons  of  his  incli- 
nation to  peace,  and  with  offers  of  tcrm.s  for  an  accom- 
modation. His  chief  aim  was  to  gain  time,  and  relax 
the  preparations  of  his  enemies.  The  committee  offafety 
fell  into  the  fnare.  A  treaty  was  figned  by  Monk*s  com- 
miffioners  ;  but  he  rcfufed  to  ratify  it,  and  complained 
that  they  had  exceeded  their  powers.  He  defired  however 
to  enter  into  a  new  negotiation  at  Newcaftle.  The  com- 
mittee willingly  accepted  this  fallacious  offer. 

Kfoyember,  MEANWHILE  thefe  military  fovereigns  found  them- 
felves  furrounded  on  all  hands  with  inextricable  diffi- 
culties. The  natjop  had  fallen  into  a  total  anarchy  j 
and  by  reiufmg  the  payment  of  all  taxes,  reduced  the 
army  to  the  greateft  ncceflities.  While  Lambert's  forces 
were  affembling  at  Newcaftle,  Kazelrig  and  Morley  took 
poffeffion  of  Portfmouth,  and  declared  for  the  parliament. 
A  party,  fent  to  fupprefs  them,  was  perfuaded  by  their 
commander  to  join  in  the  fame  declaration.  The  city 
apprentices  rofe  in  a  tum.ult,  ai^d  demanded  a  free  parlia- 
ment. Though  they  were  fuppreffed  by  colonel  Hewfon, 
a  man  who  from  the  profeffion  of  a  cobler  had  rifen  to  a 
Jiigh  rank  in  the  army,  the  city  ftill  difcovered  fymptoms 
of  the  moft  dangerous  difcontcnt.  It  even  effablifhed  a, 
|<:ind  of  feparate  goverii.ir.cnt,  and  affumed  the  fupreme 
authority  within  itfelf.  Admiral  Laufon  with  his  fqua- 
(^rqn  came  into  the  rivpr,  and  declared  for  the  parliament. 
JIazelrig  and  Morley,  hearing  of  this  important  event, 
left  portfmouth,  and  advanced  towards  London.  This 
yegiments  near  that  city,  being  folicited  by  their  old  offi- 
ccrSj  who  had  bsen  cafhiered  by  the  committee  of  fafety, 

revolted 
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revolted  af>-ain  to  the  parliament.     Dcfborow's  regiment,  CHAP. 
being  fent  by  Lambert  to  fupport  his  friends,  no  fooner  ^^^^^-^ 
arrived  at  St.  Albans,  than  it  declared  for  the  fi-me  af-      '^59* 
femblv. 

Fleetwood's  hand  was  found  too  weak  and  unliable 
(o  fupport  this  ill-founded  fabric,  which,  every  where 
around  him,  was  falling  into  ruins.  When  he  received 
intelligence  of  anv  murmurs  among  the  foldiers,  he  would 
proftrate  himfelf  in  prayer,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed 
with  to  join  the  troops.  Even  when  among  them,  he 
would,  in  the  midil  of  any  difcourfe,'  invite  them  all  to 
prayer,  and  put  himfelf  on  his  knees  before  them.  If 
any  of  his  friends  exhorted  him  to  more  vigor,  they  could 
get  no  other  anfv/er,  than  that  God  had  fpit  in  his  face, 
and  would  not  hear  him.  Men  now  ceafed  to  wonder, 
why  Lambert  had  promoted  him  to  the  office  of  general, 
and  had  contented' himfelf  with  the  fecond  command  in 
^he  army, 

Lenthal,  the  fpeaker,  being  invited  by  the  officers,  26th  ofDe* 
again  afTumed  authority,  and  fummoned  together  the  par- 
liament, which  tv/ice  before  had  been  expelled  with  fo 
much  reproach   and  ignominy.     As  foon  as  aflembled.  Parliament 
they  repealed  their  a6t  againft  the  payment  of  excife  and  ''^^^°'^***' 
cuftoms ;  they  appointed  commiffioners  for  affigning  quar- 
ters to  the  army  ;  and  without  taking  any  notice  of  Lam- 
bert, they  fent  orders   to  the  forces  under  his  command 
immediately  to  repair  to  thofe  garrifons,  which  were  ap- 
pointed them. 

Lambert  was  now  in  a  very  difconfolate  condition,      jgg^^ 
Monk,  he  faw,  had  palTed  the  Tweed  at  Coldftream,  and  ift  January, 
was  advancing  upon  him.     His  own  foldiers  deferted  him 
in  great  multitudes,  and  joined  the  enemy.     Lord  Fair- 
fax too,  he   heard,  had  raifed  forces  behilid    him,  and 
pofTeflcd  himfelf  of  Ycrk,  withcut  declaring  his  purpofe. 

The 
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The  laft  orders  of  the  parJiament  fo  entirely  Gripped  hirrt 
of  his  army,  that  there  remained  not  with  him  above  4 
i50c,  hundred  horfe :  All  the  reft  went  to  their,  quarters  with 
quietnef^  and  refignation;  and  he  himfelf  was,  fome  time 
after,  arrellcd  arid  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  other 
piHcers,  who  had  formerly  been  cafhiered  by  the  parlia- 
ment, and  who  had  refumed  their  commands,  that  they 
might  fubdue  that  afTembly,  were  again  cafliiered  and 
confined  to  their  houfes.  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  fome  mem- 
bers, who  had  concurred  with  the  committee  of  fafety, 
were  ordered  into  a  like  confinement.  And  the  parlia- 
ment now  feemed  to  be  again  polTejQed  of  m.ore  abfolute 
authority  than  ever,  and  to  be  without  any  danger  of 
pppofition  or  controul. 

The  republican  party  was  at  this  time  guided  by  twQ 
men,  Hazelrig  and  Vane,  who  were  of  oppofite  charac- 
ters, and  mortally  hated  each  other.  Hazelrig,  who 
poffefied  greater  authority  in  the  parliament,  was  haughty, 
imperious,  precipitate,  vain-glorious  ;  without  civility, 
without  prudence;  qualified  only  by  his  noify,  perti- 
nacious obftinacy  to  acquire  an  afcendant  in  public  af- 
femblies,  V^ane  was  noted,  in  all  civil  tranfaiSlions,  for 
temper,  infinuation,  addrefs,  and  a  profound  judgment  ^ 
in  all  religious  fpeculations,  for  folly  and  extravagance. 
He  was  a  perfe6l  cnthufiaft ;  and  fancying  that  he  was 
certainly  favoured  with  infpiration,  he  deemed  himfelf,  to 
fpeak  in  the  language  of  the  times^  to  be  a  man  above 
erdinances^  and  by  reafon  of  his  perfection,  to  be  un- 
limited and  unreftrained  by  any  rules,  which  govern 
inferior  mortals.  Thefe  whimfieq,  mingling  with  pride, 
had  fo  corrupted  his  excellent  undcrflandiiig,  that  fomc;^ 
times  he  thought  himfelf  the  perfon  deputed  to  reign  on 
earth  for  a  thoufand  years  oyer  the  whple  congregation  cf 
the  faithful  % 

*  pla«n4on» 
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Monk,  though  informed  of  the  reftoratlon  of  the  par-  CHAP 
liament,  fi-om  whom  he  received  no  orders,  flill  advanced  ._  _  '  j 
with  his  army,  vi^hlch  was  near  6000  men  :  The  feat-  i^^^o 
tered  forces  in  England  were  above  five  times  more  nu-^ 
merous.  Fairfax,  who  had  refolyed  to  declare  for  the 
king,  not  being  able  to  make  the  general  open  hi§.  inten= 
tions,  retired  to  his  own  houfe  in  Yorkfhire,  In  all 
counties  through  which  Monk  pafled,  the  prime  gentry 
flocked  to  him  with  addrefleg  ;  exprefling  their  earnel^ 
defire,  that  he  would  be  inftrumental  in  reftcring  the; 
nation  to  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
thofe  liberties,  which  by  law  were  their  birthright,  but 
of  wJiich,  during  fo  many  years,  they  h«;d  been  fatally 
bereaved  :  And  that,  in  order  to  this  ^lutary  purpofe,  he 
would  prevail,  either  for  the  reftoring  of  thofe  members, 
who  had  been  fecluded  before  the  king's  death,  or  for  the 
ele6lion  of  a  new  parliament,  who  might,  legally  and  by 
general  confent,  again  govern  the  nation.  Though  Monk 
pretended  not  to  favour  thefe  addrefles,  that  ray  of  hope, 
which  the  knowledge  of  his  charafter  and  fituation  af- 
forded, mightily  aniacnated  all  men.  The  tyranny  and 
the  anarchy,  which  now  equally  opprefled  the  kingdom; 
the  experience  of  pall  diftraclions,  the  dread  of  future 
convulfions,  the  indignation  againft  military  ufurpation, 
,againft  fandlilied  hypocrify :  All  thefe  motives  had  united 
every  party,  except  the  moft  defperate,  into  ardent  wifhes 
for  the  king's  reftorationj  the  only  remedy  for  all  thefe 
fatal  evils. 

Scot  and  Robinfon  were  fent  as  deputies  by  the  par-*" 
liament,  under  pretence  of  congratulating  the  general, 
but  in  reality  to  ferve  as  fpies  upon  him.  The  city  dif- 
patched  four  of  their  principal  citizens  to  perform  like 
compliments  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  confirm  the  gene- 
ral in  his  inclination  to  a  free  parliament,  the  obje£l  of 
all   men's   prayers  and  endeavours.     The  authority  of 

Mon^ 
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CHAP.  Monk  could   fcarcely  fecure  the  parliamentary  deputies 

C ,/— *J  from  thofe  infults,  which  the  general   hatred  and  con- 

^    °'      tempt  towards  their  mafters  drew  from  men  of  every  rank 
and  denomination. 

Monk  continued  his  march  with  few  interruptions  till 
he  reached  St.  Albans.  He  there  fent  a  meffage  to  the 
parliament ;  defiring  them  to  remove  from  London  thofe 
regiments,  who,  though  they  now  profeffed  to  return  to 
their  duty,  had  fo  lately  offered  violence  to  that  aflembly. 
This  melfage  was  unexpecled,  and  exceedingly  perplexed 
the  houfe.  Their  fate,  they  found,  muft  ftill  depend  on 
a  mercenary  army ;  and  they  were  as  diftant  as  ever  from 
their  imaginary  fovereignty.  However,  they  found  it 
necefiary  to  comply.  The  foldiers  made  more  difficulty. 
A  mutiny  arofe  among  them.  One  regiment  in  particu- 
lar, quartered  in  Somerfet-houfe,  exprefsly  refufed  to 
yield  their  place  to  the  northern  army.  But  thofe  offi- 
cers, who  would  gladly,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  have  in- 
«(3  Febru.  Aanied  the  quarrel,  were  abfent  or  in  confinement  j  and 
^^y* ,  for  want  of  leaders,  the  foldiers  were  at  laft,  with  great 

Monk  en-  .        '  .  .         '  & 

tersLondon.  rcludlance,  obliged  to  fubmit.    Monk  with  his  army  took 

quarters  in  Weflminfter. 
«th  Febru-        The  general  was  introduced  to  the  houfe  ;  and  thanks 
"^'  were    given  him   by  Lenthal  for  the   eminent  fervices, 

which  he  had  done  his  country.  Monk  was  a  prudent, 
not  an  eloquent  fpeaker.  He  told  the  houfe,  that  the 
fervices,  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  perform,  were  no 
more  than  his  duty,  and  merited  not  fuch  praifes  as  thofe 
with  which  they  were  pleafed  to  honour  him:  That 
among  many  perfons  of  greater  worth,  who  bore  their 
commiffion,  he  had  been  employed  as  the  inftrument  of 
providence  for  effecting  their  reftoration  j  but  he  con-? 
iidered  this  fervice  as  a  ftep  only  to  more  important  fer- 
vices, which  it  was  their  part  to  render  to  the  nation  : 
*3rhat  while  on  his  march,  he  obferved  all  ranks  of  men. 
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in  all  places,  to  be  in  eariieft  expe6lation  of  a  fettlement,  ^  |^  a  p. 

after  the  violent  convulfions,  to  which   they  had  been  ,^. — , ^ 

expofed^^  and  to  have  no  profpe6l  of  that  bleffing  but 
from  the  diflblution  of  the  prefent  parliament,  and  from 
the  fammoning  of  a  new  one,  free  and  full,  who,  meet- 
ing without  oaths  or  engagements,  might  finally  give 
contentment  to  the  nation  :  That  applic:itions  had  been 
made  to  him  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  that  he,  fenable  of 
his  duty,  had  ftill  told  the  petitioners,  that  the  parlia- 
ment itfelf,  which  was  now  free  and  would  foon  be  full, 
was  the  beft  judge  of  all  thefe  meafures,  and  that  thai 
whole  community  ought  to  acquiefce  in  their  determina- 
tion :  That  though  he  exprelTed  himfelf  in  this  manner 
to  the  people,  he  muft  now  freely  inform  the  houfe,  that 
the  fewer  engagements  were  exacted,  the  more  compre- 
henfive  would  their  plan  prove,  and  the  more  fatisfadtion 
would  it  give  to  the  nation  :  And  that  it  was  fufiicient 
.for  public  fecurity,  if  the  fanatical  party  and  the  royal- 
ifts  were  excluded  ;  fince  the  principles  of  thefe  fa6lions 
were  deftrudlive  either  of  government  or  of  liberty. 

This  fpeech,  containing  matter,  which  was  both 
agreeable  and  difagreeable  to  the  houfe  as  well  as  to  the 
nation,  ftill  kept  every  one  in  fufpence,  and  upheld  that 
uncertainty,  in  which  it  feemed  the  general's  intereft  to 
retain  the  public.  But  it  was  impoflible  for  the  kingdom 
to  remain  long  in  this  doubtful  fituation  :  The  people, 
as  well  as  the  parliament,  pufhed  matters  to  a  decifion. 
During  the  late  convulfions,  the  payment  of  taxes  had 
been  interrupted  ;  and  though  the  parliament,  upon  their 
ailembling,  renewed  the  ordinances  for  collecSlions  and 
impofitions,  yet  fo  little  reverence  did  the  people  pay  to 
thofe  Icgiflators,  that  they  gave  very  flow  and  unwilling 
obedience  to  their  commands.  The  common  council  of 
London  flatly  refufed  to  fubmit  to  an  afi'efTment,  required 
tdi  them  j  and  declared,  that,  till  »  free  and  lawful  par- 
liament 
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CHAP,  liament  impofed  taxes,  they  never  fliould  deem  it  their 
^^  -  '_f  duty  to  make  any  payment.     This  refolution,  if  yielded 
1660.      j-Qj  would  immediately  have  put  an  end  to  the  dominion 
of  the    parliament :     They  Were  determined,  therefore, 
upon  this  occalion  to  make  at  once  a  full  experiment  of 
their  own  power  and  of  their  general's  obedience. 
gthFebru-       MoNK  received  orders  to  march  into  the  city;  tofeizc 
*'fy«  twelve  perfons,  the  mofl  obnoxious  to  the  parliament ; 

to  remove  the  pofts  and  chains  from  all  the  flreets ;  and 
to  take  down  and  break  the  portculllfes  and  gates  of  the 
city :  And  very  few  hours  were  allowed  him  to  deliberate 
upon  the  execution  of  thefe  violent  orders.  To  the  great 
furpriie  and  confternation  of  all  men,  Monk  prepared 
liimfelf  for  obedience.  NcglecSling  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  the  remonftrances  of  his  officers,  the  cries  of  the 
people,  he  entered  the  city  in  a  military  manner ;  he  ap- 
jprehehded  as  many  as  he  could  of  the  profcribed  perfons,- 
■whom  he  fcnt  to  the  Tower  ;  with  all  the  circumftanccs 
of  contempt  he  broke  the  gates  and  portcullifes;  and 
having  expofed  the  city  to  the  fcorn  and  dcrifion  of  all 
who  hated  it,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  his  quarters  in 
Weftminfter. 

No  fooner  had  the  general  leifure  to  rcflefl,  than  He 
found,  that  this  lafi:  meafure^  inftead  of  being  a  continu- 
ation of  that  cautious  ambiguity,  which  he  had  hitherto 
maintained,  was  taking  party  without  rcferve,  and  laying 
himfclf,  as  well  as  the  nation,  at  the  mercy  of  that 
tyrannical  parliam.ent,  whofe  power  had  long  been  odi- 
ous, as  their  perfons  contemptible,  to  all  men.  He 
refolved,  therefore,  before  it  was  too  late,  to  repair  the 
dangerous  miflake,  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and 
to  fhov/  the  whole  world,  ftill  more  without  referve,  that 
he  meant  no  longer  to  be  the   minifter  of  violence  and 

,  ^  ,      ufurpation.     After  complainingr  of  the  odious  fervice,  in 
aithiebru-  ^  r  £, 

ary.  wliich  he  had  been  employed  3    he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 

houfe. 
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houfc,  reproaching  them,  as  well  with  the  new  cabals  CHAP, 

tvhich  they  had  formed  with  Vane  and  Lambert,  as  with  v,,,.„v,«^ 

the  encouragement  given  to  a  fanatical  petition  prefented      ^^^°* 

bv  Praifegod  Barebone  ;    and  he  required  them,  in  the 

name  of  the  citizens,  foldiers,  and  v/hole  commonwealthj 

to  iiTue  writs,  within  a  weeicj  for  the  filling  of  their 

houfe,  and  to  fix  the  time  for  their  own  difTolution  and 

the  aflembling  of  a  new  parliament.     Having  difpatched  Declares  fo« 

this  letter,  which  might  be  regarded,  he  thought,  as  an  liament. 

undoubted   pledge  of  his  fincerity,  he  marched  with  his 

army  into  the  city,  and    defired  Allen,  the  mayor,  to 

fummon    a   ccmmon-coancil    at   Guildhall.     He   there 

made  marty  apologies  for  the  indignity,  which,  two  days 

before,  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  upon  them  j    aflured 

them  of  his  perfcverance  in  the  meafures  which  he  had 

adopted  ;     and   defired   that   they  might  mutually  plight 

their  faith  for  a  flri6l  union  between  city  and  army,  in 

every  enterprise  for  the  happinefs  and  fettlement  of  the 

commonwealth. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  defcribe  the  joy  and  exultation, 
which  difplayed  itfelf  throughout  the  city,  as  foon  as 
intelligence  was  conveyed  of  this  happy  meafure,  em- 
braced by  thS  general.  The  profpecl  of  peace,  concord, 
liberty,  juftice,  broke  forth  at  once,  from  amidft  the 
deepell  darknefs,  in  which  the  nation  had  ever  been  in- 
volved. The  view  of  paft  calamities  no  longer  prefented 
difmal  prognoftics  of  the  future :  It  tended  only  to  in- 
hance  the  general  exultation  for  thofe  fcenes  of  happiincfs 
and  tranquillity,  which  all  men  now  confidently  promiied 
themfclves.  The  royal ifts,  the  prefbytcrians,  forgetting 
all  animofities,  mingled  in  common  joy  and  tranfport, 
and  vowed  never  more  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  falfe  and 
factious  tyrants,  by  their  calamitous  divifions.  The  popu- 
lace, more  outrageous  in  their  fcftivity,  made  the  air 
lefound  with  acclamations,  and  illuminated  every  ftreet 

witli 
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with  fignals  of  joll'ty  and  triumph.  Applaufes  of  the; 
general  were  every  where  intermingled  with  deteftation 
1660.  ao-alnfl  the  parliament.  The  moft  ridiculous  inventions 
were  adopted,  in  order  to  exprefs  this  latter  pafiion.  At 
every  bonfire  rumps  were  roafted ;  and  where  thefe  could 
no  longer  be  found,  pieces  of  flefh  v/erc  cut  into  that 
jQiape  :  And  the  funeral  of  the  parliament  (the  populace 
exclaimed)  was  celebrated  by  thefe  fymbols  of  hatred  and 
derifion. 

The  parliament,  though  in  the  agonies  cf  defpair, 
made  ftill  one  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  dominion^ 
They  fent  a  committee  with  offers  to  gain  the  general. 
He  refufed  to  hear  them,  except  in  the  prefence  of  fomtf 
of  the  fecluded  members.  Though  feveral  perfons,  defr 
perate  from  guilt  and  fanaticifm,  promifed  to  invcft  hitn 
with  the  dignity  of  fupreme  magiftrate,  and  to  fupport 
his  government,  he  would  not  hearken  to  fuch  wild  pro- 
pofals.  Having  fixed  a  clofe  correfpondence  with  the 
city,  and  eftabliflied  its  militia  in  hands,  whofe  fidelity 
could  be  relied  on,  he  returned  with  his  army  to  Wefl- 
minfter,  and  purfued  every  proper  meafure  for  thfe  fettle- 
ment  of  the  nation.  While  he  ftill  pretended  to  main- 
tain republican  principles,  he  was  taking  large  fteps 
towards  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  ancient  monarchy. 
aiftFebru-  The  fecluded  members,  upon  the  general's  invitation, 
V^,  ,  :,      went  to  the  houfe,  and  finding  no  longer  any  obftrudtion, 

Secluded  o  o  y  » 

irembars  they  entered,  and  immediately  appeared  to  be  the  majo- 
rity :  Moft  of  the  independents  left  the  place.  The 
reftored  members  firft  repealed  all  the  ordinances,  by 
which  they  had  been  excluded  :  They  gave  Sir  George 
Boothe  and  his  party  their  liberty  and  eftates  :  They  re- 
newed the  general's  commiffion,  and  enlarged  his  powers : 
i6rhMarch.  They  fixed  an  affeflment  for  the  fupport  of  the  fleet  and 
Loiigparlia- 2j.j^y .     ^^j  havino"  paffed  thefe  votes  for   the  prefent 

ment  dif-  ■'  °    "^  . 

fsived.        cooipofure  <jf  the  kingdom,    they  diflblved  thcmfelves, 

and 
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and  iflued  writs  for  the  immediate  aflemblirig  of  a  tiew*^  |^_^  ^' 
parliament;     This  laft  meafure  had  been  previoufly  con-^,., — n/-— * 
eertcd  with  the  general,  who  knew,  that  all  men,  how-      ^^^®* 
ever   different    in    affe6^ions,  expecSlatioris,    and  defigns, 
united  in  their  dcteftation  of  the  long  parliament. 

A  COUNCIL  OF  STATE  was  eftablifhedj  confifting  of 
men  of  dignity  and  modcratidn  ;  moft  of  whom,  during 
the  civil  wars,  had  made  a  great  figure  among  the  prcfby- 
terians.  The  militia  of  the  kingdom  was  put  into  fuch 
hands  as  would  promote  order  and  fettlemEnt;  Thefe^ 
conjoined  with  Monk's  army,  which  lay  united  at  Lon- 
don, were  efteemed  a  fufficient  check  on  the  more  nume* 
rous,  though  difperfed  army,  of  whofe  inclinations  there 
was  lliil  much  reafori  to  be  diffident.  Monkj  hov/everj 
Was  every  day  removing  the  more  obnoxious  officers^  and 
bringing  the  troops  to  a  ftate  of  difciplinc  and  obedience. 

Overton,  governor  of  Hull,  had  declared  his  refo- 
luticn  to  keep  poffeflion  of  that  fortrefs  till  the  coming  of 
king  Jefus  :  But  when  Alured  produced  the  authority  of 
parliament  for  his  delivering  the  place  to  colonel  Fairfax, 
he  thought  proper  to  comply. 

Montague,  who  comrhanded  the  fleet  in  the  Baltic^ 
had  entered  into  the  confpiracy  v/ith  Sir  George  Boothe  j 
and  pretending  v/ant  of  provifions,  had  failed  from  the 
Sound  towards  the  coaft  of  England,  with  an  intention 
of  fupporting  that  infurredtion  of  the  royal iftsi  On  his 
arrival  he  received  the  news  of  Boothe's  defeat,  and  the 
total  failure  of  the  enterprize.  The  great  difllcuUies,  to 
which  the  parliament  was  then  reduced,  allowed  them  no 
leifure  to  examine  ftridlly  the  reafons,  which  he  gave  for 
quitting  his  ftation  ;  and  they  allov/ed  him  to  retire  peace- 
ably to  his  country  houfe.  The  council  of  ftate  now 
conferred  on  him,  in  conjunction  with  Monk,  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  j    and  fecured  the  naval,  as  well  as 

Vol,  Vn.  Y  military 
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military  force,   in  hands  favourable  to  the  public  fettle- 
mcnt. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  fleps,  which  were  taking 
towards  the  re-cftablifhment  of  monarchy,  Monk  ftill 
maintained  the  appearance  of  zeal  for  a  commonwealth, 
and  hitherto  allowed  no  canal  of  correfpondence  between 
himfclf  and  the  king  to  be  opened.  To  call  a  free  parli- 
ament, and  to  reftore  the  royal  family,  were  vifibly,  in 
the  prefcnt  difpofition  of  the  kingdom,  one  and  the  fame 
mcafure  :  Yet  would  not  the  general  declare,  otherwife 
than  by  his  actions,  that  he  had  adopted  the  king's  in- 
terefts  j  and  nothing  but  necefllty  extorted  at  laft  the  con- 
feflion  from  him.  His  filencc,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  enterprize,  ought  to  be  no  objecSlion  to  his  fmcerity  ; 
Tince  he  maintained  the  fame  referve,  at  a  time,  when, 
confiftent  with  common  fenfe,  he  could  have  entertained 
no  other  purpofe  ^. 

There  was  one  Morrlce,  a  gentleman  of  Devonfhire, 
of  a  fedentary,  ftudious  difpofition,  nearly  related  to 
Monk,  and  one  who  had  always  maintained  the  ftri6left 
intimacy  with  him.  With  this  friend  alone  did  Monk 
deliberate  concerning  that  great  enterprize,  which  he  had. 
projected.  Sir  John  Granville,  who  had  a  commiflion 
from  the  king,  applied  to  Morrice  for  accefs  to  the  ge- 
neral ;  but  received  for  anfwer,  that  the  general  defired 
him  to  communicate  his  bufinefs  to  Morrice.  Granville, 
though  importunately  urged,  twice  refufed  to  deliver  his 
meflage  to  any  but  Monk  himfelf ;  and  this  cautious  po- 
litician, finding  him  now  a  perfon,  whofe  fecrefy  could 
be  fafely  trufted,  admitted  him  to  his  prefence,  and  open- 
ed to  him  his  whole  intentions.  Still  he  fcrupled  to 
commit  any  thing  to  writing  ^  :  He  delivered  only  a  ver- 
bal meflage  by  Granville  j  afluring  the  king  of  his  fervicesj 

a  See  note  [L]  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  b  Lanfdowne,  Clarendon. 

giving 
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giving  advice  for  his  conduct,  and  exhorting  him  inflantly  CHAP, 

to  leave  the  Spanifh  territories,  and  retire  into  Holland.  v_, ,— l_j 

He  was  juftly  apprehenfive  left  Spain  might  detain  him  as  ^^^°' 
a  pledge  for  the  recovery  of  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica. 
Charles  followed  thefe  dire£lions,  and  very  narrowly 
efcaped  to  Breda.  Had  he  protracted  his  journey  a  few 
hours,  he  had  certainly^  under  pretence  of  honour  and 
refpect,  been  arrefted  by  the  Spaniards. 

LocKHART,  who  was  governor  of  Dunkirk,  and  no 
wife  averfe  to  the  king's  fervice,  was  applied  to  on  this 
cccafion.  The  ftate  of  England  was  fet  before  him,  the 
certainty  of  the  reftoration  reprefented,  and  the  profpecSt 
of  great  favour  difplayed,  if  he  would  anticipate  the  vows 
of  the  kingdom,  and  receive  the  king  into  his  garrifon. 
Lockhart  ftill  replied,  that  his  commiflion  was  derived 
from  an  Englifh  parliament,  and  he  would  not  open  his 
gates  but  in  obedience  to  the  fame  authority'^.  This 
fcruple,  though  in  the  prefent  emergence  it  approaches 
towards  fuperftition,  it  is  difficult  for  us  entirely  to  con- 
demn. 

The  eleftlons  for  the  new  parliament  went  every 
where  in  favour  of  the  king's  party.  This  was  one  of 
thofe  popular  torrents,  where  the  moft  indifferent,  or 
even  the  moft  averfe,  are  tranfported  with  the  general 
paflion,  and  z-  aloufly  adopt  the  fentiments  of  the  fociety, 
to  which  they  belong.  The  enthufiafts  themfelves  feemed 
to  be  difarmed  of  their  fury ;  and  between  defpair  and 
aftonifhment  gave  Way  to  thofe  meafures,  which  they 
found,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  them,  by  their  utmoft 
efforts,  to  withftand.  The  prefbyterians,  the  royalifts, 
being  united,  formed  the  voice  of  the  nation,  which, 
without  noife,  but  with  infinite  ardour,  called  for  the 
king's  reftoration.  The  kingdom  was  almoft  entirely  hx 
the  hands  of  the  former  party  j  and  fomc  zealous  leaders 

c  Burnet. 
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among  them  began  to  renew  the  demand  of  thofe  condi- 
tion.?, which  had  been  required  of  the  late  king  in  the 
i6(Jo.  treaty  of  Newport :  But  the  general  opinion  feemed  to 
condemn  all  thofe  rigorous  and  jealous  capitulations  with 
their  fovereign.  Harrafled  with  convulfions  and  difor- 
dcrs,  men  ardently  longed  for  repofe,  and  were  terrified 
at  the  mention  of  negotiations  or  delays,  which  might 
afford  opportunity  to  the  feditious  army  ftill  to  breed  new 
confufion.  The  paiTion  too  for  liberty,  having  been 
carried  to  fuch  violent  extremes,  and  having  produced 
fuch  bloody  commotions,  began,  by  a  natural  movement, 
to  give  place  to  a  fpirit  of  loyalty  and  obedience ;  and 
the  public  was  lefs  zealous  in  a  caufe,  which  was  become 
odious,  on  account  of  the  calamities,  which  had  fo  long 
attended  it.  After  the  conceflions  made  by  the  late  king, 
the  conftitution  feemed  to  be  fufficiently  fecured  ;  and 
the  additional  conditions  infifl-ed  on,  as  they  had  been 
framed  during  the  greateft  ardour  of  the  conteft,  amounted 
rather  to  an  annihilation  than  a  limitation  of  monarchy. 
Above  all,  the  general  was  averfe  to  the  mention  of  con- 
ditions ;  and  refolved,  that  the  crown,  which  he  intended 
to  reftore,  fhould  be  conferred  on  the  king  entirely  free 
and  unincumbered.  Without  farther  fcruple,  therefore, 
or  jealoufy,  the  people  gave  their  voice  in  eleftions  for 
fuch  as  they  knew  to  entertain  fentiments  favourable  lo 
monarchy ;  and  all  payed  court  to  a  party,  which,  they 
forefaw,  was  foon  to  govern  the  nation.  Though  the 
parliament  had  voted,  that  no  one  Ihould  be  ele<fted,  who 
had  himfelf,  or  whofe  father  had  borne  arms  for  the  late 
king  ;  little  regard  was  any  where  payed  to  this  ordinance. 
The  leaders  of  the  prefbyterians,  the  earl  of  Manchefter, 
lord  Fairfax,  lord  Roberts,  Hollis,  Sir  Anthony  Afliley 
Cooper,  Annefley,  Lewis,  were  determined  to  atone  for 
paft  tranfgrcfficns  by  their  prefent  zeal  for  the  royal  in- 
terefts ;  and  from  former  merits,  fucceflcs,  and  fufFer- 
9  'iP^^o 
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Ings,    they  had  acquired  with  their   party  the  highefl  C  HA  p. 
credit  and  authority.  v— -v/ ^ 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  were  in  a  condition  no  lefs  fa-  '*'''^* 
vourable  to  the  king.  As  foon  as  Alonk  declared  againft 
the  Englifh  army,  he  difpatched  emiflaries  into  Ireland, 
and  engaged  the  officers  in  that  kingdom  to  concur  with 
him  in  the  fame  meafures.  Lord  Broghill,  prefidcnt  of 
Munfter,  and  Sir  Charles  Coote,  prefident  of  Connj.uo-ht, 
went  fo  far  as  to  enter  into  a  corrcfpondence  with  the 
king,  and  to  promife  their  affifiance  for  his  reftoration. 
In  conjun(5tion  with  Sir  Theophilus  Jones,  and  other 
officers,  they  took  pofTeilioa  of  the  government,  and  ex^ 
eluded  Ludlow,  who  was  zealous  for  the  parliament,  but 
whom  they  pretended  to  be  in  a  confederacy  wath  the 
Committee  of  Safety.  They  kept  themfelves  in  readinefs 
to  ferve  the  king ;  but  made  no  declarations,  till  they 
fhould  fee  the  turn,  which  affairs  took  jn  England. 

But  all  thefe  promifing  views  had  almofl  been  blafled 
by  an  untoward  accident.  Upon  the  admifficn  of  the 
fecluded  members,  the  republican  party,  particularly  the 
late  king's  judges,  were  feized  with  the  jufteft  defpair, 
and  endeavoured  to  infufe  the  fame  fentiments  into  the 
army.  By  themfelves  or  their  emifTaries,  they  repre- 
fented  to  the  foldiers,  that  all  thofe  brave  aitions,  which 
had  been  performed  during  the  war,  and  which  were  fo 
meritorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  parliament,  would  no  doubt 
be  regarded  as  the  deepefl  crimes  by  the  royalifts,  and 
would  expofe  the  army  to  the  feverefl  vengeance.  That 
in  vain  did  that  party  m^e  profeffions  of  moderation  and 
lenity :  The  king's  death,  the  execution  of  fo  many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  fequeftration  and  imprifon- 
ment  of  the  refl,  were  in  their  eyes  crimes  fo  deep,  and 
offences  fo  pcrfonal,  as  mufl  be  profecuted  with  the  moft 
implacable  refentmcnt.  That  the  lofs  of  all  arrears,  and 
the  calhiering  of  eyery  officer  and  foldicr,  were  the  lighteft 

Y  3  puniihrnent. 
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^  LXH  ^'  P""i^nieiit,  which  muft  be  expected  :  After  the  difper*' 
\i^V"N^  Tion  of  the  army,  no  farther  prote6lion  remained  to  them, 
1660,  either  for  life  or  property,  but  the  clemency  of  enraged 
victors.  And  that,  even  if  the  moft  perfe6l  fecurity  could 
be  obtained,  it  was  inglorious  to  be  reduced,  by  treachery 
and  deceit,  to  fubje£lion  under  a  foe,  who,  in  the  open 
field,  had  fo  often  yielded  to  their  fuperior  valour. 

After  thefe  fuggeftions  had  been  infLifed  into  the 
army,  Lambert  fuddenly  made  his  efcape  from  the  Tower, 
and  threw  Monk  and  the  council  of  flate  into  great  con- 
fternation.  They  knew  Lambert's  vigour  and  aftivity  ; 
they  were  acquainted  with  his  popularity  in  the  army ; 
they  were  fenfible,  that,  though  the  foldiers  had  lately 
deferted  him,  they  fufficiently  exprefTed  their  remorfe  and 
their  deteflation  of  thofe,  who,  by  falfe  profeillons,  they 
found,  had  fo  egregioufly  deceived  them,  It  feemed  ne- 
ceflary,  therefore,  to  employ  the  greatefl  celerity  in  fup- 
preffing  fo  dangerous  a  foe  :  Colonel  Ingoldfby,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  late  king's  judges,  but  who  was  now 
entirely  engaged  in  the  royal  caufe,  was  djfpatched  after 
^id  April,  him.  He  overtook  him  at  Daventry,  while  he  had  yet 
aflembled  but  four  troops  of  horfe.  One  of  them  deferted 
him.  Another  quickly  followed  the  example.  He  him- 
felf,  endeavouring  to  make  his  efcape,  was  feized  by  In- 
goldfby, to  whom  he  made  fubmiflions  not  fuitable  to  his 
former  character  of  fpirit  and  valour.  Okey,  Axtel, 
Cobbet,  Crede,  and  other  officers  of  that  party  were 
taken  prifoners  with  him.  All  the  roads  were  full  of 
foldiers  haftening  to  join  them.  In  a  few  days,  they 
would  have  been  formidable.  And  it  was  thought,  that 
it  might  prove  dangerous  for  Monk  himfelf  to  have  aflem- 
bled any  confiderable  body  of  his  republican  army  for 
their  fupprcflion  :  So  that  nothing  could  be  more  happy 
$han  the  iudden  extindlion  of  this  rifing  flame. 

"VYhen 
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When  the  parliament  met,  they  chofe  Sir  Harbottle  C  ha  P. 
Grimflone  fpeaker,  a  man,  who,  though  he  had  for  feme  ,_  -^-\j 
time  concurred  with  the  late  parliament,  had  lono;  been      1660. 

V  .  ,  25th  April^ 

efteemed  afFedlionate  to  the  king's  fervice.     The  great 
dangers,  incurred  during  preceding  ufurpations,  joined 
to  the  extreme  caution  of  the  general,  kept  every  one  in 
awe  ;  and  none  dared,  for  fome  days,  to  make  any  men- 
tion of  the  king.     The  members  exerted  their  fpirit  chiefly 
in  bitter  inveftives  againft  the  memory  of  Cromwel,  and 
in  execrations    againft   the    inhuman    murther   of  their 
late  fovereign.     At  laft,  the  general,  having  fufEciently  iftMay. 
founded  their  inclinations,  gave  directions  to  Annelley, 
prefident  of  the  council,  to  inform  them,  that  one  Sir 
John  Granville,  a  fervant  of  the  king's,  had  been  fent 
over  by  his  majefty,  and  was  now  at  the  door  with  a  let- 
ter to  the  commons.     The  loudeft  acclamations  were  ex-  The  reftorar 
cited  by  this  intelligence.     Granville  was  called  in  :  The 
letter,  accompanied  with  a  declaration,   greedily  read  : 
Without  one  moment's  delay,  and  without  a  contradic- 
tory vote,    a  committee  was    appointed   to    prepare    an 
anfwer  :    And  in  order  to  fpread   the  fame   fatisfadion 
throughout  the  kingdom,  it  was  voted  that  the  letter  and 
declaration  fhould  immediately  be  publifhed. 

The  people,  freed  from  that  ftate  of  fufpence,  in  which 
they  had  fo  long  been  held,  now  changed  their  anxious 
hope  for  the  unmixt  efFufions  of  joy ;  and  difplayed  a 
focial  triumph  and  exultation,  which  no  private  profpc- 
rity,  even  the  greateft,  is  ever  able  fully  to  infpire. 
Traditions  remain  of  men,  particularly  of  Oughtred,  the 
mathematician,  who  died  for  pleafure,  when  informed  of 
this  happy  and  furprifing  event.  The  king's  declaration 
was  well  calculated  to  uphold  the  fatisfadlion,  infpired  by 
the  profpedl  of  public  fettlement.  It  offered  a  general 
amnefty  to  all  perfons  whatfoever ;  and  that  without  any 
exceptions  but  fuch  as  fliould  afterwards  be  made  by  par- 

Y  4  liament ; 
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^  TYrr  ^'  ^^^"^^^t :  It  promifed  liberty  of  confcience  ;  and  a  conr 
k^m-sr-m^  currence  in  any  a6l  of  parliament,  which,  upon  mature 
?^^°*  deliberation,  fiiould  be  offered,  for  infuring  that  indul- 
gence :  The  enquiry  into  all  grants,  purchafcs,  and 
alienations,  it  fubmitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  fame 
aflembly  :  And  it  affured  the  foldiers  of  all  their  arrears^ 
and  promifed  them,  for  the  future,  the  fame  pay,  which 
they  then  enjoyed. 

The  lords,  perceiving  the  fpirit,  by  which  the  king- 
dom as  well  as  the  commons  was  animated,  haftened  to 
re-inftate  themfelves  in  their  ancient  authority,  and  tq 
take  their  fhars  in  the  fettlement  of  the  nation.  They 
found  the  doors  of  their  houfe  open  ;  and  all  were  admit- 
ted, even  fuch  as  had  formerly  been  excluded  on  account 
pf  their  pretended  delinquency. 

The;  two  houfes  attended  j  while  the  king  was  pro- 
fih  May.  claimed  with  great  folemnity,  in  Palace- Yard,  at  White- 
hall, and  at  Temple-Bar.  The  commons  voted  500 
pounds  to  buy  a  jewel  for  Granville,  who  had  brought 
them  the  king's  gracious  meflages  :  A  prefent  of  50,000 
pounds  was  conferred  on  the  king,  10,000  pounds  on  the 
duke  of  York,  5000  pounds  on  the  duke  of  Glocefler, 
A  committee  of  lords  and  commons  was  difpatched  to 
invite  his  majefty  to  return  and  take  poffefllon  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  rapidity,  with  which  all  thefe  events 
were  condu£led,  was  marvellous,  and  difcovered  the  paf- 
fionate  zeal  apd  entire  unanimity  of  the  pation.  Such 
an  impatience  appeared,  and  fuch  an  emulation,  in  lords, 
and  commons,  and  city,  who  fhould  make  the  mofl  lively 
cxpreffions  of  their  joy  and  duty ;  that,  as  the  noble 
hiftorian  exprefTes  it,  a  man  could  not  but  wonder  where 
thofe  people  dwelt,  who  had  done  all  the  mifchief,  and 
kept  the  king  (o  many  years  from  enjoying  the  comfort 
t  and  fupport  of  fuch  excellent  fubje£l:s.     The  king  him- 

felf  faid,  that  it  muft  furely  have  been  his  own  fault, 

that 
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ihat  he  had  not  fooner  taken  poflTcflion  of  the  throne  -CHAP. 

LXK. 
fnicc  he  found  every  body  fo  zealous  for  promoting  his  v_ -^-  j 

happy  reflonition.  *^^°* 

The  refpe£i:  of  foreign  powers  foon  followed  the  fub- 
miiTion  of  the  king's  fubjetSls.  Spain  invited  him  to 
return  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  embark  in  fome  of  her 
maritime  towns.  France  made  proteflations  of  afFedtion 
and  regard,  and  offered  Calais  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
The  flates-general  fcnt  deputies  with  a  like  friendly  in- 
vitation. The  king  refolved  to  accept  of  this  laft  ofFer. 
The  people  of  the  republic  bore  him  a  cordial  affection  ; 
and  politics  no  longer  reflraincd  their  magiflrates  from 
promoting  and  exprcffing  that  fentimcnt.  As  he  pafieJ 
from  Breda  to  the  Hague,  he  was  attended  with  numer- 
ous crowds,  and  was  received  with  the  loudcft  acclama- 
tions J  as  if  themfelves,  not  their  rivals  in  power  and 
.commerce,  were  now  reflored  to  peace  and  fecurity. 
The  ftates-general  in  a  body,  and  afterwards  the  ftates 
of  Holland  apart,  performed' their  compliments  with  the 
greatefl  folemnity  :  Every  perfon  of  diflindtion  was  am.- 
bitious  of  being  introduced  to  his  majcfty  ;  all  ambafladors 
and  public  minifters  of  kings,  princes,  or  flates,  repaired 
^o  him,  and  profcffed  the  joy  of  their  maflers  in  his  be- 
half: So  that  one  would  have  thought,  that,  from  the 
united  efforts  of  Chrillendom,  had  been  derived  this 
revolution,  which  diffufed  every  where  fuch  univerfal 
fatisfaftion. 

The  Englifh  fleet  came  in  fight  of  Scheveling.  Mon- 
tague had  not  waited  for  orders  from  the  parliament ;  but 
had  perfuaded  the  officers,  of  themfelves,  to  tender  their 
duty  to  his  majefly.  The  duke  of  York  immediatelj' 
went  on  board,  and  took  the  command  of  the  fleet  as 
high  admiral. 

When  the  king  difembarked  at  Dover,  he  was  met 
)>y  the  general,  whom  he  cordially  embraced.      Never 

fubjc(5l 
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CHAP,  fubjeft  in  fa6t,  probably  in  his  intentions,  had  deferved 

1^  ..-'_,  better  of  his  king  and  country.     In  the  fpace  of  a  few 

1660.      months,  without  efFufion  of  blood,  by  his  cautious  and 

difinterefted  condu6l  alone,  he  had  beftowed  fettlement 

on  three  kingdoms,  which  had  long  been  torne  with  the 

moft  violent  convulfions  :  And  having  obftinately  refufed 

the  moft  inviting  conditions,  offered  him  by  the  king  as 

well  as  by  every  party  in  the  kingdom,  he  freely  reftored 

his  injured  mafter  to  the  vacant  throne.     The  king  en- 

»9th  May,    tered  London  on  the  29th  of  May,  which  was  alfo  his 

birth-day.     The  fond  imaginations  of  men  interpreted  as 

a  happy  omen  the  concurrence  of  two  fuch  joyful  periods. 


*     * 


At  this  aera,  it  may  be  proper  to  flop  a  moment,  and 
take  a  general  furvey  of  the  age,  fo  far  as  regards  man- 
ners, finances,  arms,  commerce,  arts  and  fciences.  The 
chief  ufe  of  hiftory  is,  that  it  affords  materials  for  difqui- 
fitions  of  this  nature  ;  and  it  feems  the  duty  of  an  hiftorian 
to  point  out  the  proper  inferences  and  conclufions. 
Manners  No  people  could  undergo  a  change  more  fudden  and 

entire  in  their  manners  than  did  the  Englifh  nation  dur- 
ing this  period.  From  tranquillity,  concord,  fubmiflion, 
fobriety^  they  paffed  in  an  inftant  to  a  ftate  of  fadion, 
fanaticifm,  rebellion,  and  almofl  frenzy.  The  violence 
of  the  Englifh  parties  exceeded  any  thing,  which  we  can 
now  imagine :  Had  they  continued  but  a  little  longer, 
there  was  juft  reafon  to  dread  all  the  horrors  of  the  ancient 
maffacres  and  profcriptions.  The  military  ufurpers,  whofe 
authority  was  founded  on  palpable  injuftice,  and  was  fup- 
ported  by  no  national  party,  would  have  been  impelled 

by 
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fey  rage  and  defpair  into  fuch  fanguinary  meafures  ;  and  CHAP, 
if  thefe  furious  expedients  had  been  embraced  on  one  fide,  ■,y^''-\j 
revenge  would  naturally  have  pufhed  the  other  party,  after      i^fi©, 
a  return  of  power,  to  retaliate  upon  their  enemies.     No 
focial  intercourfe  was  maintained  between  the  parties  ;  no 
marriages  or  alliances  contracted.     The  royalifts,  though 
opprefTed,    harrafled,     perfecuted,    difdained  all   affinity 
with  their  mafters.     The  more  they  were  reduced  to  fub- 
je£lion,  the  greater  fuperiority  did  theyafFe6l  above  thofe 
ufurpers,  who  by  violence  and  injuftice  had  acquired  an 
afcendant  over  them. 

The  manners  of  the  two  fadl^ons  were  as  oppofite  as 
thofe  of  the  moft  diftant  nations.  "  Your  friends,  the 
'*  Cavaliers,"  faid  a  parliamentarian  to  a  royalift,  '>'  are 
*'  very  diflblute  and  debauched."  "  True,"  replied  the 
royalift,  "  they  have  the  infirmities  of  m.en  :  But  your 
**  friends,  the  Roundheads,  have  the  vices  of  devils, 
*'  tyranny,  rebellion,  and  fpiritual  pride  '^."  Riot  and 
diforder,  it  is  certain,  notwithftanding  the  good  example 
fet  them  by  Charles  I.  prevailed  very  much  amono-  his 
partizans.  Being  commonly  men  of  birth  and  fortune, 
to  whom  excefles  are  lefs  pernicious  than  to  the  vulgar, 
they  were  too  apt  to  indulge  themfelves  in  all  plcafures, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  table.  Oppofition  to  the  rigid 
precifenefs  of  their  antagonifts  encreafed  their  inclination 
to  good-fellowfliip  j  and  the  character  of  a  man  of  plea- 
iure  was  afFeded  among  them,  as  a  fure  pledge  of  attach- 
ment to  the  church  and  monarchy.  Even  when  ruined 
by  confifcations  and  fequeftrations,  they  endeavoured  to 
maintain  the  appearance  of  a  carelefs  and  focial  jollity. 
"  As  much  as  hope  is  fuperior  to  fear,"  faid  a  poor  and 
merry  cavalier,  "  fo  much  is  our  fituation  preferable  to 
5?  that  of  our  enemies.     We  laugh  while  they  tremble." 

d  Sir  Philip  Warwic, 
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CHAP.  The  gioomv  enthufiafm,  which  prevailed  among  the 
^_  -  —  /  parliamentary  party,  is  furely  the  mofl  curious  fpe£taclc 
i66o.  prelcnted  by  any  hiftory  ;  and  the  moft  inftru6tive,  as 
well  as  entertaining,  to  a  philofophical  mind.  All  recre- 
ations were  in  a  manner  fufpcnded  by  the  rigid  feverity 
cf  the  prcfiivterians  and  independents.  Horfe-races  and 
cock-matches  were  prohibited  as  the  greatcft  enormities  ''. 
Even  bear-baiting  was  efteemcJ  heathcnifh  and  unchri- 
flian  :  7"he  fport  of  it,  not  the  inhumanity,  gave  offence. 
Colonel  Hewfon,  fiom  his  pious  zeal,  marched  with  his 
regiment  into  London,  and  dcftroycd  all  the  bears,  which 
were  there  kept  for  the  divcrfion  of  the  citizens.  This 
.adventure  fecrns  to  have  given  birth  to  the  fiction  of  Hu~ 
dibras.  Thou"h  the  Englifh  nation  be  naturally  candid 
and  fmccre,  hypocrify  prevailed  among  them  beyond  any 
example  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  religious  hy- 
pocrify, it  may  be  remarked,  is  of  a  peculiar  nature  ;  and 
being  generally  unknown  to  the  pcrfon  himfelf,  though 
more  dangerous,  it  implies  lefs  falfehood  than  any  other 
fpecies  of  infmcerity.  The  Old  Teftament,  preferably 
to  the  New,  was  the  favourite  of  all  the  feilaries.  The 
eaftcrn  poetical  ftyle  of  that  compofition  made  it  more 
eafily  fufceptible  of  a  turn,  which  was  agreeable  to  them. 
We  have  had  occafion,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  to 
fpcak  of  many  of  the  fe^ls,  which  prevailed  in  England  : 
To  enumerate  them  all  would  be  impoflible.  The 
quakers,  however,  are  fo  confiderable,  at  leaft  fo  fingtl- 
lar,  as  to  merit  fome  attention  ;  and  as  they  entirely  re-r 
nounced  by  principle  the  ufe  of  arms,  they  never  made 
fuch  a  figure  in  public  tranfadlions  as  to  enter  into  any 
part  of  our  narration. 

The  religion  of  the  quakers,  like  mof!:  others,  began 
v/ith  the  lowefl;  vulgar,  and,  in  its  progrefs,  came  at  laft 
to  comprehend    people   of   better    quality   and    fafhion, 

^  Killing  no  M'.ir<ier, 

Gforge 
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George  Fox,  born  at  Drayton  in  Lancafliirc  in   1674, 
was  the  founder  of  this  feet .    He  was  the  fon  of  a  weaver, 
and  was  himfelf    bound    apprentice    to    a   flioe-maker. 
Fcclino-  a  ftrongcr  turn  towards  fpi ritual  contemplations 
than  towards  that  mechanical  profefTion,  he  left  his  ma- 
fter,  and  went  about  the  country,  cloathed  in  a  leathern 
doublet,  a  drefs  which  he  long  affe6led,  as  well  for  its 
Angularity  as  its  cheapncfs.     That  he  might  wean  him- 
felf entirely  from  fublunary  objedls,  he  broke  off  all  con- 
nexions with  his  friends  and  family,  and  never  dwelled  a 
moment  in  one   place  j  left  habitude  fhould  beget  new 
connexions,  and  dcprefs  the  fublimity  of  his  aerial  medi- 
tations.     He  frequently  wandered  into  the  woods,  and 
paflc'd  whole  days  in  hollow  trees,  without  company,  or 
any  other  amufemcnt  than   his  Bible.     Having  reached 
that  pitch  of  pcrfctSlion  as  to  need  no  other  book,  he  foon 
advanced  to  another  ftate  of  fpiritual  progrefs,  and  began 
to  pay  lefs  regard  even  to  that  divine  compofition  itfelf. 
His  own  breaft,  he  imagined,  was  full  of  the  fame  infpi- 
ration,  which  had  guided  the  prophets  and  apoftles  them- 
felves  J    and  by  this  inward  light  muft  every  fpiritual 
obfcurity  be  cleared,  by  this  living  fpirit  muft  the  dead 
letter  be  animated. 

When  he  had  been  fufficicntly  confecratcd  in  his  own 
imagination,  he  felt  that  the  fumes  of  felf-applaufe  foon 
diflipate,  if  not  continually  fupplicd  by  the  admiration  of 
others  ;  and  he  began  to  feek  profelytcs.  Profelytes  were 
cafily  gained,  at  a  time  when  all  men's  afFedlions  were 
turned  towards  religion,  and  when  the  moft  extravagant 
modes  of  it  were  fure  to  be  moft  popular.  All  the  forms 
of  ceremony,  invented  by  pride  and  oftentation,  Fox  and 
his  difciples,  from  a  fuperior  pride  and  oftentation,  care- 
fully rejc6led  :  Even  the  ordinary  rites  of  civility  were 
{hunned,  as  the  nouriftiment  of  carnal  vanity  and  felf- 
conccit.     They  would  beftow  no  titles  of  diftinclion : 

The 
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CHAP.  The  name  o{ friend  wzs  the  only  falutation,  with  which 
\_^^~  _i  they  indifcriminately  accofted  every  one.  To  no  perfon 
1660.  would  they  make  a  bow,  or  move  their  hat,  or  give  any 
figns  of  reverence.  Inftead  of  that  aftc6tcd  adulation, 
introduced  into  modern  tongues,  of  fpeaking  to  indivi- 
duals as  if  they  were  a  multitude,  they  returned  to  the 
fimplicity  of  ancient  languages ;  and  thou  and  thee  were 
the  only  expreilions,  which,  on  any  confideration,  they 
could  be  brought  to  employ. 

Dress  too,  a  material  circumftance,  diftinguifhed  the 
mem.bers  of  this  fe6l.  Every  fuperfluity  and  ornament 
was  carefully  retrenched  :  No  plaits  to  their  coat,  no 
"buttons  to  their  fleeves  :  No  lace,  no  ruffles,  no  embroi- 
dery. Even  a  button  to  the  hat,  though  fometimes  ufe- 
ful,  yet  not  being  always  fo,  was  univerfally  rejedled  by 
them  with  horror  and  deteftation. 

The  violent  enthufiafm  of  this  k6i,  like  all  high  paf- 
fions,  being  too  ftrong  for  the  weak  nerves  to  fuftain, 
threw  the  preachers  into  convulfions,  and  fhakings,  and 
diftortions  in  their  limbs  ;  and  they  thence  received  the 
denomination  of  quakers.  Amidft  the  great  toleration, 
which  was  then  granted  to  all  fedls,  and  even  encourao-e- 
ment  given  to  all  innovations,  this  fe6t  alone  fufFered 
perfecution.  From  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  the  quakcrs 
broke  into  churches,  diflurbed  public  worflxip,  and  har- 
rafled  the  minifter  and  audience  with  railing  and  reproaches. 
When  carried  before  a  magiftrate,  they  refufed  him  all 
reverence,  and  treated  him  with  the  fame  familiarity  as  if 
he  had  been  their  equal.  Sometimes  they  were  thrown 
into  mad-houfes,  fometimes  into  prifons :  Sometimes 
whipped,  fometimes  pilloryed.  The  patience  and  mao-- 
ranimity,  with  which  they  fufFered,  begat  compa/Tion, 
admiration,  efleem  '.     A  fupernatural  fpirit  was  believed 

to 

f  The  following  ftory  is  tolJ  by  Whitlocke,  p.  jgg.  Some  quakcfs  at 
HaGogtoo  in  Noriimmbsrlaini  ceming  ts  Uie  ir.lnifter  on  the  Sabbath-Hay, 
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to  fupport  them  under  thofe  fufFerino-s,  which  the  ordi-  CHAP, 
nary  ftatc  of  humanity,  freed  from  the  illufions  of  paffion,  v,,,-^,-^ 
is  unable  to  fuftaln.  1660. 

The  quakers  crccped  into  the  army :  But  as  they 
preached  univerfal  peace,  they  feduced  the  military  zealots 
from  their  profefTion,  and  would  foon,  had  they  been  fuf- 
fered,  have  put  an  end,  without  any  defeat  or  calamity, 
to  the  dominion  of  the  faints.  Thefe  attempts  became  a 
frefh  ground  of  perfecution,  and  a  new  reafon  for  their 
progrefs  among  the  people. 

Morals  with  this  (oEi  were  carried,  or  afFe£ted  to  be 
carried,  to  the  fame  degree  of  extravagance  as  religion. 
Give  a  quaker  a  blow  on  one  cheek,  he  held  up  the  other  : 
Afk  his  cloke,  he  gave  you  his  coat  alfo  :  The  greateft 
intereft  could  not  engage  him,  in  any  court  of  judicature, 
to  fwear  even  to  the  truth  :  He  never  afked  more  for  his 
wares  than  the  precife  fum,  which  he  was  determined  to 
accept.  This  laffc  maxim  is  laudable,  and  continues  ftill 
to  be  religioully  obferved  by  that  fedl. 

No  fanatics  ever  carried  farther  the  hatred  to  ceremo- 
nies, forms,  orders,  rites,  and  pofitive  inftitutions.  Even 
baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper,  by  all  other  fedts  believed 
to  be  interwoven  with  the  very  vitals  of  chriftianity,  were 
difdainfully  rejected  by  them.  The  very  Sabbath  they 
profaned.  The  holinefs  of  churches  they  derided  ;  and 
would  give  to  thefe  facred  edifices  no  other  appellation 
than  that  oi Jhops  or  Jieeple-houfes.  No  priefts  were  admit- 
ted in  their  fed: :  Every  one  had  received  from  immediate 
illumination  a  character  much  fuperior  to  the  facerdotal. 
When  they  met  for  divine  worlhip,  each  rofe  up  in  his 

4nd  fpcaking  to  him,  the  people  fell  upon  the  quakers,  and  almoft  killed 
one  or  two  of  them,  who  going  out  fell  on  their  knees,  and  prayed  God  to 
pardon  the  people,  who  knew  not  what  they  did  j  and  afterwards  fpeaking  to 
the  people,  fo  convinced  them  of  the  evil  they  had  done  in  beating  them, 
that  the  country  people  fell  a  quarrelling,  and  bsat  one  another  nwre  than 
tkey  had  before  beaten  the  quakers, 

place, 
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c  H^A  P.  place,  and  delivered  the  extemporary  iiifpirations  of  the 

i,,-~v-.,^  fpirit :  Women  alfowere  admitted  to  teach  the  brethren, 

*•       and   were   confidcrcd   as   proper  vehicles  to   convey  the 

didatcs   of  the   Holy  Gholl.     Sometimes  a  <rreat  many 

preachers  were  moved  to  fpcak  at  once  :   Sometimes  a  total 

filence  prevailed  in  their  congregation?. 

Some  quukers  attempted  to  faft  forty  days  in  imitation 
of  Chrifti  and  one  of  them  bra\'ely  periflicd  in  the  expe- 
riment -.  A  female  quakcr  came  naked  into  the  church 
where  the  protector  fate  j  being  moved  by  the  fpirit,  as 
flic  faid,  to  appear  as  a  fign  to  the.  people.  A  number  of 
tliem  fancied,  that  the  renovation  of  all  things  had  com- 
menced, and  that  cloaths  were  to  be  rejcdled  together 
with  other  fuperfluities.  The,  fuiFcrings,  which  followed 
the  practice  of  this  doftrinc,  wcre^'fpccies  of  perfecutiojt 
not  well  calculated  for  promoting  it. 

James  Naylor  was  a  quaker,  noted  for  blafphemy, 
or  rather  madnefs,  in  the  time  of  the  proteClorHiip.  He 
fancied,  that  he  himfelf  was  transformed  into  Chriff,  and 
was  become  the  real  Saviour  of  the  v^'orld  ;  and  in  confc- 
quence  of  this  frenzy,  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  many 
a£lions  of  the  Meffiah  related  in  the  evangelifts.  As  he 
bore  a  refemblance  to  the  common  pictures  of  Chrirt  ;  he 
allowed  his  beard  to  grow  in  a  like  form  :  He  raifed  a  pcr- 
fon  from  the  dead  ^  :  He  was  miniflered  unto  by  women  ' ; 
He  entered  Briftol,  mounted  on  ahorfe:  I  fuppofe,  from 
the  difficulty  in  that  place  of  finding  an  afs  :  His  difciples 
fpread  their  garments  before  him,  and  cried,  "  Hofanna 
*'  to  the  higheft;  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God  of  Sab- 
'  *'  baoth."  When  carried  before  the  magiflrate,  he  would 
give  no  other  anfwer  to  all  queftions  than  *'  thou  haft 

?  Whitlccke,  p.  624. 

h  Hailejan  Mifcellany,  vol.  vi.  p.  399.  One  Dorcas  Earberry  rrade  oiih 
before  a  migiftrate,  that  fhe  had  been  dead  two  dsys,  and  that  Naylor  hai 
brpught  het  to  uJe«  *  Id,  ibid, 

*'  faid 
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''  faid  it."     What  is  remarkable,  the  parliament  thought  CHAP, 
that  the  matter  d&ferved  their  attention.     Near  ten  days  ^  -^— '_/ 
they  fpent  in  enquiries  and  debates  about  him  ^.     They      '^^°* 
condemned  him  to  be  pilloryed,  whipped,  burned  in  the 
face,  and  to  have  his  tongue  bored  through  with  a  red  hot 
iron.     All  thefe  feverities  he  bore  with  the  ufual  patience. 
So  far  his  delufion  fupported  him.     But  the  fequel  fpoiled 
all.     He  was  fent  to  Bridewell,  confined  to  hard  labour, 
fed  on  bread  and  water,  and  debarred  from  all  his  dif- 
ciples,  male  and  female.     His  illufions  dillipated  ;    and 
after  fome  time,  he  was  contented  to  come  out  an  ordi- 
nary man,  and  return  to  his  ufual  occupations. 

The  chief  taxes  in  England,  during  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth,  were  the  monthly  affeflments,  the  excife, 
and  the  cufloms.  The  afleffments  v/ere  levied  on  perfonal 
cftates  as  well  as  on  land  ' ;  and  commiflioncrs  were  ap- 
pointed in  each  county  for  rating  the  individuals.  The 
higheft  afieflment  amounted  to  120,000  pounds  a  month 
in  England ;  the  loweft  was  35,000.  The  affeflments 
in  Scotland  were  fometimes  10,000  pounds  a  month  ""  ; 
commonly  6000.  Thofe  on  Ireland  9000.  At  a  me- 
dium, this  tax  might  have  afforded  about  a  million  a  year. 
The  excife,  during  the  civil  wars,  was  levied  on  bread, 
flefh-meat,  as  well  as  beer,  ale,  ftrong-waters,  and  many 
other  commodities.  After  the  king  was  fubdued,  bread 
and  flefh-meat  were  exempted  from  excife.  The  cuftoms 
on  exportation  were  lowered  in  1656  ".  In  1650,  com- 
miflioncrs were  appointed  to  levy  both  cuftoms  and  ex- 
cifes.  Cromwel  in  1657  returned  to  the  old  practice  of 
farming.  Eleven  hundred  thoufand  pounds  were  then 
offered,  both  for  cuftoms  and  excife,  a  greater  fum  than 
had  ever  been  levied  by  the  commiflioners  .  The  whole 
of  the  taxes  during  that  period  might  at  a  medium  amount 

^  Thufloe,  vol.  V.  p,  708.  1  Scobel,  p.  419. 

1"  Thprloe,  vol.  ii,  p.  47G.  ^  Scotel,  p.  J76. 

°  Thurloe,  vol,  vi,  p,  425, 
.    //-OL.  VII.  '  Z  t^ 
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^  ^y'^  ^'  *-^  above  two  millions  a  year ;  a  fum,  which,  though 
it„„-s,/>m„^  moderate,  much  exceeded  the  revenue  of  any  former 
j66o.  king  p.  Scqueftrations,  compofitions,  fale  of  crown  and 
church  lands,  and  of  the '  lands  of  delinquents,  yielded 
alfo  confiderable  fums,  but  very  difficult  to  be  eftimated* 
Church  lands  are  faid  to  have  been  fold  for  a  million''. 
None  of  thefe  were  ever  valued  at  above  ten  or  elevea 
years  purchafe  '.  The  eflates  of  delinquents  amounted 
to  above  200,000  pounds  a  year  '.  Cromwfl  died  more 
than  two  millions  in  debt ' ;  though  the  parliament  had 
left  him  in  the  treafury  above  500,000  pounds  ^  and  in 
ftores,  the  value  of  700,000  pounds  ". 

The  committee  of  danger  in  April  1648  voted  to  raife 
fhe  army  to  40,000  men  ^.  The  fame  year,  the  pay  of 
the  army  was  eflimated  at  80,000  pounds  a  month  ". 
The  eflablifhment  of  the  army  in  1652,  was  in  Scotland 
15,000  foot,  2580  horfe,  560  dragoons;  in  England,. 
4700  foot,  2520  horfe,  garrifons  6154.  In  all,  31,519, 
belides  officers  y.  The  army  in  Scotland  was  afterwards 
confiderably  reduced.  The  army  in  Ireland  was  not 
much  fliort  of  20,000  men  ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  the 
commonwealth  maintained  in  1652  a  {landing  army  of 
more  than  50,000  men.  Its  pay  amounted  to  a  yearly 
fum  of  1,047,715  pounds^.  Afterwards  the  protcilor 
reduced  the  edablillimcnt  to  30,000  men ;  as  appears  by 
the  Inftrument  of  Government  and  Humble  Petition  and 
Advice.  His  frequent  entcrprizes  obliged  him  from  time 
to  time  to  augment  them.  Richard  had  on  foot  in  Er\g- 
land  an  army  of  13,258  men,  in  Scotland  9506,  in  Ire- 

P  It  appears  that  the  late  king's  revenue  from  1637,  to  tlie  meeting  of  the 
long  parliament,  was  only  900,000  pounds,  of  which  200,000  may  be  efteem- 
cd  iiJegal.  q  Dr.  Walker,  p.  14.  *■  Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  753. 

«  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  414,  '   Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  667. 

u  World's  Miftake  in  Oliver  Cromwel.  w  Whitlocke,  p,  ap8, 

X  Ibid.  p.  37S.  y  Jnumal,  sd  December,  1^52, 

«  Id.  ibitf. 
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land  about  10,000  men  ».     The  foot  foldiers  had  com- C  "  ^J** 
monly  a  (hilling  a  day  ''.     The  horfe  had  two  fliillings  v.,,-^,.— »j 
and  fix-pence ;    fo   that  many  gentlemen  and  younger      *^^''' 
brothers  of  good  family  inlifted  in  the  prote(£loi's  cavalry  ■=. 
No  wonder,  that  fuch  men  were  averfe  from  the  re-efta- 
blifhment  of  civil  government,  by  which,  they  well  knew, 
they  muft  be  deprived  of  fo  gainful  a  profeffion. 

About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Worcefler,  the  par- 
liament had  on  foot  about  8o,000  men,  partly  militia, 
partly  regular  forces.  The  vigour  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  great  capacity  of  thofe  m.embers,  who  had  affum- 
ed  the  adminiftration,  never  at  any  time  appeared  fo  con- 
fpicuous ''. 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  public  during  the  protec- 
torfhip  of  Richard  was  eftimated  at  1,868,717  pounds: 
His  annual  cxpences  at  2,201,540  pounds.  An  addi- 
tional revenue  was  demanded  from  the  parliam.ent «. 

The  commerce  and  induftry  of  England  encreafed 
extremely  during  the  peaceable  period  of  Charles's  reign  : 
The  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies  and  to  Guinea  became  con- 
fiderable.  The  Englifli  poffefied  almoft  the  fole  trade 
with  Spain.  Twenty  thoufand  cloths  were  annually  fent 
to  Turkey  *".  Commerce  met  v/ith  interruption,  no  doubt, 
from  the  civil  wars  and  convulfions,  v.'hich  afterwards 
prevailed  ;  though  it  foon  recovered  after  the  eftablifh- 
mcnt  of  the  commonwealth.  The  war  with  the  Dutch 
by  diftrefling  the  commerce  of  fo  formidable  a  rival,  ferved 
to  encourage  trade  in  England  :  The  Spanifh  war  was 
in  an  equal  degree  pernicious.  All  the  eftcdls  of  the 
Englifli  merchants,  to  an  immcnfe  value,  were  confif- 
cated  in  Spain.     The  prevalence  of  democratical  principles 

a  Journal,  6'.h  of  April,   1659,  b    Thurlce,  vol.  i.   p.   ^95. 

vol.  ii.  p.  414.  <=  Gurr.b!e's  Life  of  Monk.  ''   Whirlocke, 

p.  477.  c  J.  urnr.l,  7ih  April,  J659.  f  Strafford's  Lcturs, 

vol.  i.  p.  421,  4^;,  4^0,  467. 

Z   2  engaged 
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CHAP,  engaged  the  country  gentlemen  to  bind  their  fens  appren- 
«_  ,-^-  '_j  tices  to  merchants  s  ;  and  commerce  has  ever  fince  been 
i66o.  more  honourable  in  England  than  in  any  other  European 
kingdom.  The  exclufive  companies,  which  formerly 
confined  trade,  were  never  exprefsly  abolifhed  by  any  or- 
dinance of  parliament  during  the  commonwealth  ;  but  as 
men  payed  no  regard  to  the  prerogative,  whence  the 
charter?  of  thefe  companies  were  derived,  the  monopoly 
was  gradually  invaded,  and  commerce  encreafed  by  the 
encreafe  of  liberty.  Intereft  in  1650  was  reduced  to  fix 
per  cent. 

The  cuftoms  in  England,  before  the  civil  wars,  are 
faid  to  have  amounted  to  500,000  pounds  a  year  ^  :  A 
fum  ten  times  greater  than  during  the  beft  period  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  :  But  there  is  probably  fome  exagger- 
ation in  this  matter. 

The  Pofl-houfe,  in  1653,  was  farmed  at  10,000  pounds 
a  year,  v/hich  was  deemed  a  confiderable  fum  for  the  three 
kingdoms.  Letters  paid  only  about  half  the  prefent 
poftage. 

From  1619  to  1638,  there  had  been  coined  6,900,042 
pounds.  From  1638  to  1657,  the  coinage  amounted  to 
7,733,521  pounds  '.  Dr.  Davenant  has  told  us,  from 
the  regiilers  of  the  Mint,  that,  between  1558  and  1659, 
there  had  been  coined  19,832,476  pounds,  in  gold  and 
filver. 

The  firft  mention  of  tea,  cofFee,  and  chocolate,  is 
about  1660  ''.  Afparagus,  artichoaks,  colliflower,  and 
a  variety  of  fallads,  were  about  the  fame  time  introduced 
into  England '. 

The  colony  of  New  England  encreafed  by  means  of 
the  puritans,  who  fled  thither,  in  order  to  free  themfelves 

g  Clarendon,  ,     l*  Lewis  Roberts's  Treafure  of  Traffick. 

i  Happy  Future  State  of  Engiajjd,  k  Anderfcn,  vol,  ii,  F«  «"• 

J  Id,  ibid. 
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from  the  conftraint,  which  Laud  and  the  church  party  ^  ^  /^  ^^ 
had  impofed  upon  them ;  and  before  the  commencement  ,.,.._^,,-_»_/ 
of  the  civil  wars,  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  contained  25,000      *^^^* 
fouls  '".     For  a  like  reafon,    the  catholics,   afterwards, 
who  found  themfelves  expofed  to  many  hardships,  and 
dreaded  ftill  worfe  treatment,  went  over  to  America  iii. 
great  numbers,  and  fettled  the  colony  of  Maryland, 

Before  the  civil  wars,  learning  and  the  fine  arts  were 
favoured  at  court,  and  a  good  tafte  began  to  prevail  in  the 
nation.  The  king  loved  pictures,  fometimes  handled  the 
pencil  himfelf,  and  was  a  good  judge  of  the  art.  The 
pieces  of  foreign  matters  were  bought  up  at  a  vaft  price  ; 
and  the  value  of  piiSlures  doubled  in  Europe  by  the  emu- 
lation betv/ecn  Charles  and  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who  was 
touched  with  the  fame  elegant  paffion.  Vandyke  wa^ 
careffed  and  enriched  at  court.  Inigo  Jones  was  mafter 
of  the  king's  buildings  j  though  afterwards  perfecuted  by 
the  parliament  on  account  of  the  part,  which  he  had  ii^ 
rebuilding  St.  Paul's,  and  for  obeying  fome  orders  of 
council,  by  which  he  was  directed  to  pull  down  houfes, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  that  fabric.  Laws,  v/ho  had 
pot  been  furpafled  by  any  muilcian  before  him,  was  much 
beloved  by  the  king,  who  called  him  the  father  of  mufic. 
Charles  was  a  good  judge  of  writing,  and  was  cfteemed 
by  fome  more  anxious  with  regard  to  purity  of  ftyle  than 
became  a  monarch  ".  Notwithftanding  his  narrow  reve- 
jiue,  and  his  freedom  from  all  vanity,  he  lived  in  fuch 
magnificence,  that  he  poffefled  four  and  twenty  palaces, 
oM  of  them  elegantly  and  compleatly  furnifhed  ;  infomuch^ 
that,  when  he  removed  from  one  to  another,  he  was  no^ 
obliged  to  tranfport  any  thing  alon^  with  him. 

Cromv/el,  though  himfelf  a  barbarian,  was  not  in- 
fenfible  to  literary  merit.  Uiher,  iiotwithftanding  his 
being  a  bifticp,   received  a  penfion  from  him.     Marvel 

•  Btitiih  Empire  in  America,  vol.  I.  p.  57a,  "  Burnet, 
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CHAP,  and  Milton  were  in  his  fervice.     Waller,  who  was  his 

LXII. 

5_.  -^-  _,i  relation,  was  carefTcd  by  him.  That  poet  always  faid, 
j66o.  ^^^^  fj^g  Protector  himfelf  was  not  fo  wholly  illiterate  as 
was  commonly  imagined.  He  gave  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year  to  the  divinity  profeflbr  at  Oxford  ;  and  an  hiftorran 
mentions  this  bounty  as  an  inftance  of  his  love  of  lite- 
rature o.  He  intended  to  have  erefted  a  college  at  Dur- 
ham for  the  benefit  of  the  northern  counties. 

Civil  wars,  efpecially  when  founded  on  principles  of 
liberty,  are  not  commonly  unfavourable  to  the  arts  of 
eloquence  and  compofition  ;  or  rather,  by  prefenting  no- 
bler and  more  interefting  objects,  they  amply  compenfate 
for  that  tranquillity,  of  which  they  bereave  the  mufcs. 
The  fpeeches  of  the  parliamentary  orators   during  this 
period  are  of  a  ftrain  much  fuperior  to  what  any  former 
age  had  produced  in  England  ;  and  the  force  and  compafs 
of  our  tongue  Vv'ere  then  firft  put  to  trial.     It  muft  how- 
ever be  confefTed,  that  the  wretched  fanaticifm,  which  fo 
much  infected  the  parliamentary  party,  was  no  lefs  de- 
ftru£tive  of  tafte  and  fcience,  than  of  all  law  and  order. 
Gaiety  and  wit  were  profcribed  :    Human  learning  de- 
fpifed  :  Freedom  of  enquiry  detefted  :  Cant  and  hypocrify 
alone  encouraged.     It  was  an  article  pofitively  infifted  on 
in  the  preliminaries  to  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  that  all 
play-houfes  fhould  for  ever  be  abolifhed.     Sir  John  Da- 
venant,  fays  Whitlocke  '',    fpeaking  of  the  year  1658, 
publifhed  an  opera,    notwithflanding  the  nicety  of  the 
times.     All  the  king's  furniture  was  put  to  fale  :   His  pic- 
tures, difpofed  of  at  very  lov/  prices,   enriched  all  the 
colledlions  in  Europe :    The  cartoons,  when  complete; 
were  only  appraifed  at   300  pounds,  though  the  whole 
colledlion  of  the  king's  curiofities   were  fold  at  above 
50,000  ^.     Even  the  royal  palaces  were  pulled  in  pieces, 

o  Neale'sHiffory  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv,  p.  IZJ^  P  P,  639* 

q  Pari.  Hifl.  vc!.  xix.  p.  S3. 
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and  the  materials  of  them  fold.     The  very  library  andC  ha  p. 

medals  at  St.  James's,  were  intended  by  the  generals  to  _  —  ^ ^ 

be  brought  to  autSlion,  in  order  to  pay  the  arrears  of  foine  ^^^'°' 
regiments  of  cavalry,  quartered  near  London:  But  Sel- 
den,  apprehenfive  of  this  lofs,  engaged  his  friend  Whit- 
locice,  then  lord-keeper  for  the  commonwealth,  to  apply 
for  the  office  of  librarian.  This  contrivance  faved  that 
valuable  colledtipn. 

It  is  how^ever  remarkable,  that  the  greateft  genius  by 
far,  that  /hone  out  in  England  during  this  period,  was 
deeply  engaged  with  thefe  fanatics,  and  even  proflituted 
his  pen  in  theological  controverfy,  in  fadious  difputes, 
and  in  juftifying  the  moft  violent  m.eafures  of  the  party. 
This  was  John  Milton,    whofe  poems  are  admirable, 
though  liable    to  fome   objedlions;    his   profe    writings 
difagreeable,  though  not  altogether  defeftive  in  genius. 
Nor  are  all  his  poems  equal :  His  Paradifc  Loft,  his  Co- 
mus,  and  a  few  others  {hine  out  amidil  feme  flat  and  in- 
fipid  compofitions  :  Even  in  the  Paradifc  Loft,  his  capital 
performance,  there  are  very  long  paffages,  amounting  to 
near  a  third  of  the  work,  almoft  wholly  devoid  of  har- 
mony and  elegance,  nay,   of  all  vigour  of  imagination. 
This  natural  inequality  in  Milton's  gejiius  was  much 
encreafed  by  the  inequalities  in  his  iul^:cl:;  of  v/hich 
fome  parts  are  of  thcml'elves  the  moH:  lofty  that  can, enter 
into  human  conception  ;    others  v/ould  have  required  the 
moft  laboured  elegance  of  compofition  to  fupport  them. 
It  is  certain,  that  this  author,  when  in  a  happy  mocd, 
and  employed  on  a  noble  fubjecl,  is  the  moft  wonderfully 
fublime  of  any  poet  in  any  language  ;  Homer  and  Lucre- 
tius and  Tafib  not  excepted.     More  coucife  than  Homer, 
more  funple  than  Tallo,  more  nervous  than  LucretiuG  ; 
had  he  lived  in  a  later  age,  and  learned  to  polilh  fame 
rudcneis  in  his  vcrfes  ;   had  he  enjoyed  octier  fortune, 
and  poillfled  leifuic  to  watch  the  rcLUini  of  gcsnus  in 
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^  i^ytr^'  himfelf;  he  had  attained  the  pinnacle  of  human  perfect 
V   — .-   _■  tion,  and  borne  away  the  palm  of  epic  poetry. 

1660,  jj.  jg  ^gj]  tnown,  that  Milton  never  enjoyed  in  his 

lifetime  the  reputation  v/hich  he  deferved.  His  Paradife 
Loft  was  long  negledled  :  Prejudices  againft  an  apologift 
for  the  regicides,  and  againft  a  work  not  wholly  purged 
from  the  cant  of  former  times,  kept  the  ignorant  world 
from  perceiving  the  prodigious  merit  of  that  performance. 
Lord  Somers,  by  encouraging  a  good  edition  of  it,  about 
twenty  years  after  the  author's  death,  firft  brought  it  into 
reputation  ;  and  Tonfon,  in  his  dedication  of  a  fmaller 
edition,  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  work  juft  beginning  to  be  known. 
Even  during  the  prevalence  of  Milton's  party,  he  feems 
never  to  have  been  much  regarded  ;  and  Whitlocke  ^  talks 
of  one  Milton,  as  he  calls  him,  a  blind  man,  who  was 
employed  in  trandating  a  treaty  with  Sweden  into  Latin, 
Thefe  forms  of  expreftion  are  amufing  to  pofteritv,  who 
confider  how  obfcure  Whitlocke  himfelf,  though  lord- 
keeper,  and  ambaffador,  and  indeed  a  man  of  great  abi- 
lity and  merit,  has  become  in  comparifon  of  Milton. 

It  v/as  not  ftrange,  that  Mil:on  received  no  encour- 
agement after  the  rcftoration  :  It  was  more  to  be  admired, 
that  he  efcaped  with  his  life.  Many  of  the  cavaliers 
blamed  extremely  that  lenity  towards  him,  which  was  fo 
honourable  in  the  king,  and  fo  advantageous  topofterity. 
It  is  faid,  that  he  had  faved  Davenant's  life  during  the 
prote6lor{hip  ;  and  Davenant  in  return  afforded  him  like 
prctediion  after  the  reftoration  j  being  fenfible,  that  men 
of  letters  ought  al'.>ays  to  regard  their  fympathy  of  tafte 
as  a  more  powerful  band  of  union,  th.an  any  difference 
of  party  or  opinion  as  a  fource  of  animofity.  It  "was  dur- 
ing a  ftate  of  poverty,  blindnefs,  difgrace,  danger,  and 
old  age,  that  Milton  compofed  his  wonderful  poem, 
which  not  only  furpafTcd  all  the  performances  of  his  co- 

'  P.  633. 
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temporaries,  but  all  the  compofitions,  which  had  flowed  CHAP. 
from  his  pen,  during  the  vigor  of  his  age,  and  the  height  ^^  _'    . 
of  his  profperity.     This  circumftance  is  not  the  leaft  re-      »66o, 
markable  of  all  thofe  which  attend  that  great  genius. 

Waller  was  the  firft  refiner  of  Englifh  poetry,  at  leafi; 
of  Englifli  rhyme  ;  but  his  performances  ftill  abound  with 
many  faults,  and,  what  is  more  material,  they  contaia 
but  feeble  and  fuperficial  beauties.  Gaiety,  wit,  and  in- 
genuity are  their  ruling  charajSter  :  They  afpire  not  to 
the  fublime ;  ftill  lefs  to  the  pathetic.  They  treat  of 
love,  without  making  us  feel  any  tendernefs  ,  and  abound 
in  panegyric,  without  exciting  admiration.  The  pane- 
gyric, however,  on  Cromwel  contains  more  force  thaa 
we  fhould  expccl:  from  the  other  compofitions  of  this  poet. 

Waller  v/as  born  to  an  ample  fortune,  was  early 
introduced  to  the  court,  and  lived  in  the  beft  company. 
He  polTefled  talents  for  eloquence  as  well  as  poetry ;  and 
till  his  death,  v/hich  happened  in  a  good  old  age,  he  v^as 
the  delight  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  The  errors  of  his 
life  proceeded  more  from  want  of  courage  than  of  honour 
or  integrity. 

Cowley  is  an  author  extremely  corrupted  by  the  bad 
tafte  of  his  age  ;  but  had  he  lived  even  in  the  pureft  times  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  he  mull  always  have  been  a  very  indif- 
ferent poet.  He  had  no  ear  for  harmony ;  and  his  verfes 
are  only  known  to  be  fuch  by  the  rhyme,  which  termi- 
nates them.  In  his  rugged  untuneable  numbers  are  con- 
veyed fentiments  the  moft  ilrained  and  violent ;  long  fpun 
allegories,  diftant  allufions,  and  forced  conceits.  Great 
ingenuity,  however,  and  vigour  of  thought  fometimes 
break  out  amidfl:  thofe  unnatural  conceptions  :  A  few 
anacreontics  furprife  us  by  their  cafe  and  gaiety :  His 
profe  writings  pleafe,  by  the  honefty  and  goodnefs  which 
they  exprcfs,  and  even  by  their  fpleen  and  melancholy. 
This  author  was  much  more  prailed  and  admiral  during 

his 
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CHAP,  his  life  time,  and  celebrated  after  his  death,  than  the 

^  —  —  J  great  Milton. 

1660.  Sjr  John  Denham  in  his  Cooper's  Hill    (for  none 

of  his  other  poems  merit  attention)  has  a  loftinefs  and 
vigour,  which  had  not  before  him  been  atttiined  by  any 
Enslifh  poet,  who  wrote  in  rhyme.  The  mechanical 
difficulties  of  that  meafure  retarded  its  improvement. 
Shakefpeare,  whofe  tragic  fcencs  are  fometimes  fo  won- 
derfully forcible  and  expreffive.  is  a  very  indifferent  poet, 
when  he  attempts  to  rhyme.  Precifion  and  neatnefs  are 
chiefly  wanting  in'Denham. 

No  Englifli  author  in  that  age  was  more  celebrated 
botk  abroad  and  at  home  than  Hcbbcs  :  In  our  times,  he 
is  much  negle6led  :  A  lively  inftance,  how  precarious  all 
reputations,  founded  on  reafoning  and  philofophy  !  A 
pleafant  comedy,  which  paints  the  manners  of  the  age, 
and  expofes  a  faithful  pi<Slure  of  nature,  is  a  durable  work, 
and  is  tranfmitted  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  But  a  fyftem, 
whether  phyfical  or  metaphyfical,  owes  commonly  its 
fuccefs  to  its  novelty ;  and  is  no  focner  canvaffed  with 
impartiality  than  its  weaknefs  is  difcovered.  Hobbes's 
politics  are  fitted  only  to  promote  tyranny,  and  his  ethics 
to  encourage  licentioufnefs.  Though  an  enemy  to  reli- 
gion, he  partakes  nothing  of  the  fpirit  of  fccpticifm  ;  but 
is  as  pofitive  and  dogmatical  as  if  human  reafon,  and  his 
reafon  in  particular,  could  attain  a  thorough  conviiSlion 
in  thefe  fubjedrs.  Clearncfs  and  propriety  of  flyle  are  the 
chief  excellencies  of  Hobbes's  writings.  In  his  ov/n  pcr- 
fon  he  is  reprefented  to  have  been  a  man  of  virtue  ;  a  cha- 
rafler  no  wife  furprifmg,  notvvithftanding  his  libertine 
fyftem  of  ethics.  Timidity  is  the  principal  fault,  with 
which  he  Is  reproached  :  He  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
yet  could  never  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  thoughts  of  death. 
The  boldnefs  of  his  opinions  and  fentiments  form  a  re- 
jljarkable  contrail  to  thls,part  of  his  character. 
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Harrington's  Oceana  was  well  adapted  to  that  ao-e,  chap. 

^  LXII. 

when  the  plans  of  imaginary  republics  were  the  daily  ^  _ ,  !__/ 

fubjccSls  of  debate  and  converfation  ;  and  even  in  our  time  ^^^°'' 
it  is  juftly  admired  as  a  work  of  genius  and  invention. 
The  idea,  however,  of  a  pcrfe6l  and  immortal  common- 
wealth will  always  be  found  as  chimerical  as  that  of  a 
perfcft  and  immortal  m.an.  The  flyle  of  this  author 
ivants  eafe  and  fluency  ;  but  the  good  matter,  which  his 
work  contains,  makes  ample  compenfation. 

Harvey  is  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having  made,  by 
reafoning  alone,  without  any  mixture  of  accident,  a  ca- 
pital difcovery  in  one  of  the  mod  important  branches  of 
fcience.  He  had  alfo  the  happinefs  of  eftablifhing  at  once 
his  theory  on  the  moft  folid  and  convincing  proofs  ;  and 
pofterity  has  added  little  to  the  arguments  fuggefled  by 
his  induftry  and  ingenuity.  His  treatife  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  is  farther  embelliflicd  by  that  warmth 
and  fpirit,  which  fo  naturally  accompany  the  genius  of 
invention.  This  great  man  was  much  favoured  by 
Charles  I.  who  gave  him  the  liberty  of  ufmg  all  the  deer 
in  the  royal  foreiis  for  perfecting  his  difcoveries  on  the 
generation  of  animals. 

This  age  affords  great  materials  for  hiflory ;  but  did 
not  produce  any  accomplifhed  hiftorian.  Clarendon, 
however,  will  always  be  efteemed  an  entertaining  author, 
even  independant  of  our  curiofity  to  know  the  fatSts,  which 
he  relates.  His  flyle  is  prolix  and  redundant,  and  fufFo- 
cates  us  by  the  length  of  its  periods  :  But  it  difcov^ers 
imagination  and  fentiment,  and  pleafes  us  at  the  fame 
time  that  we  difapprove  of  it.  He  is  more  partial  in  ap- 
pearance than  in  reality  ;  For  he  feems  perpetually  anxious 
to  apologize  for  the  king ;  but  his  apologies  are  often  well 
grounded.  He  is  lefs  partial  in  his  relation  of  fa6ls,  than 
in  his  account  of  charadters  :  He  was  too  honeft  a  man 
to  falfify  the  former  j  his  afFedions  were  cafily  capable, 

unknown 
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CHAP,  unknown  to  himfelf,  of  difo-uifinff  the  latter.     An  air  of 
^^^    '  J  probity  and  goodnefs  runs  through  the  whole  work ;  as 
1660.      thefe  qualities  did  in  reality  embellifh  the  whole  life  of 
the  author. 

These  are  the  chief  performances,  which  engage  the 
attention  of  pofterity.  Thofe  numberlefs  produdlions, 
with  which  the  prefs  then  abounded ;  the  cant  of  the 
pulpit,  the  declamations  of  party,  the  fubtilties  of  theo- 
logy ;  all  thefe  have  long  ago  funk  into  filence  and  obli-r 
vion,  Even  a  writer,  fuch  as  Selden,  whofe  learning 
was  his  chief  excellency  j  or  Chillingworth,  an  acute 
difputant  againft  the  papifts,  will  fcarcely  be  ranked  among 
the  cb,iTics  of  our  language  or  country. 
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CHARLES      II. 
CHAP.    LXIII. 

New  tninijlry A^  cf  indemnity 'Settlement  of 

the  revenue 'Trial  and  execution  of  the  regicides 

— — Diffolution  of  the  convention Parliament 

— — Prelacy  refiored InfurreSlion  of  the  Milk- 

narians Affairs  of  Scotland Conference  at 

the  Savoy Arguments  for  and  againji  a  compre- 

henfion A  new  'parliament Bifjcps'  feats 

rejlored Corporation  a5f A^  of  uniformity 

King''s  marriage Trial  of  Vane And 

execution Prcfhyteriart-  clergy  eje^ed Dun- 
kirk fold  to  the  French Declaration  of  ijiduJgence 

— — Decline  of  Clarendon" s  credit, 

CHARLES  II.  when  he  afcended  the  throne  of  c  H  a  p. 
his  anceftors,  was  thirty  years  of  age.     He  pofTe/led  yf'^^^l', 
a  vigorous  conftitution,  a  fine  fliape,  a  manly  fio-ure,  a      i^ii^* 
graceful  air  j  and  though  his  features  were  harih,    yet 
was  his  countenance  in  the  main  lively  and  enc'^aeino-. 
He  was  in  that  period  of  life,  when  there  remains  enough 
of  youth  to  render  the  perfon  amiable,  without  prevent- 
ing that  authority  and  regard,  which  attend  the  years  of 
experience  and  maturity.     Tendernefs  v.'as  excited  by  the 
memory  of  his  recent  adverfities.     His  prefent  profperity 
was  the  objedl  rather  of  admiration  than  of  envy.     And 
as  the  fudden  and  furprifing  revoludgn,  which  reftored 

him 
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CHAP,  him  to  his  regal  rights,  had  alfo  reflored  the  nation  to 

i_  -^-  _}  peace,  lav/,  order,  and  liberty ;  no  prince  ever  obtained 

1660,      a  crown  in  more  favourable  circumftances,  or  was  more 

blefl:  with  the  cordial  aftedion  and  attachment  of  his 

fubjefls. 

This  popularity,  the  king,  by  his  whole  demeanor 
and  behaviour,  was  well  qualified  to  fupport  and  to  en- 
creafe.  To  a  lively  wit  and  quick  comprehenfion,  he 
united  ajuft  underftanding  and  a  general  obfervation  both 
of  men  and  things.  The  eafieft  manners,  the  moft  un- 
afFedted  politenefs,  the  moll  engaging  gaiety  accompanied 
his  converfation  and  addrefs.  Accuftomed  during  his 
exile  to  live  among  his  courtiers  rather  like  a  companion 
than  a  monarch,  he  retained,  even  while  on  the  throne^ 
that  open  affability,  which  was  capable  of  reconciling  the 
moft  determined  repul)licans  to  his  royal  dignity.  To- 
tally devoid  of  refentment,  as  well  from  the  natural  lenity 
as  carelefTnefs  of  his  temper,  he  infured  pardon  to  the 
moft  guilty  of  his  enemies,  and  left  hopes  of  favour  to  his 
moft  violent  opponents.  From  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
actions  and  difcourfe,  he  feemed  defirous  of  lofing  the 
memory  of  paft  animofities,  and  of  uniting  every  party 
in  an  afFeftion  for  their  prince  and  their  native  country. 
Kflw  mml-  Into  his  council  were  admitted  the  moft  eminent  men 
^"■*  of  the  nation,    without  regard   to  former  diftincSbions  : 

The  prefbyterians,  equally  with  the  royalifts,  fhared  this 
honour.  Annefley  was  alfo  created  earl  of  Anglefeyj 
Afliley  Cooper  lord  Afliley ;  Denzil  Hollis  lord  Hollis. 
The  earl  of  Manchefter  was  appointed  lord  chamberlainj 
and  lord  Say  privy  fcal.  Calamy  and  Baxter,  prefbyte- 
rian  clergymen,  were  even  made  chaplains  to  the  king* 

Admiral  MontaguEj  created  earl  of  Sandv/lch,  Was 
entitled  from  his  recent  fervices  to  great  favour ;  and  he 
obtained  it.  Monk,  created  duke  of  Alberharle,  had 
performed  fuch  fignal  fervices,  that,  according  to  a  vulgar 

and 
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and  malignant  obfervation,  he  ought  rather  to  have  ex-  chap, 
pe£ted  hatred  and  ingratitude  :  Yet  was  he  ever  treated  by  {^^^•\/'\j 
the  king  vi^ith  great  marks  of  diftimflion.  Charles's  dif-  ^^^°* 
pofition,  free  from  jealoufy ;  and  the  prudent  behaviour 
of  the  general,  who  never  over-rated  his  merits  ;  pre- 
vented all  thofe  difgufts,  which  naturally  arife  in  fo  deli- 
cate a  fituation.  The  capacity  too  of  Albemarle  v/as.  not 
extenfive,  nor  were  his  parts  Ihining.  Though  he  had 
diftinguilhed  hinifelf  in  inferior  ftations,  he  was  found, 
upon  familiar  acquaintance,  not  to  be  wholly  equal  to 
thofe  great  atchievements,  which  fortune  had  enabled 
him  to  perform ;  and  he  appeared  unfit  for  the  court,  a 
fcene  of  life  to  which  he  had  never  been  accuftomed. 
Morrice,  his  friend,  was  created  fecretary  of  ftate,  and 
was  fupported  more  by  his  patron's  credit  than  by  his  own 
ability  or  experience. 

But  the  choice,  which  the  king  at  firfl:  made  of  his 
principal  minifters  and  favourites,  v/as  the  circumftance, 
which  chiefly  gave  contentment  to  the  nation,  and  prog- 
nofticated  future  happinefs  and  tranquillity.  Sir  Edv/ard 
Hyde,  created  earl  of  Clarendon,  was  chancellor  and 
prime  minifrer  :  The  marquefs,  created  duke  ofOrmond, 
was  fteward  of  the  houfehold  :  The  earl  of  Southampton, 
high  treafurer:  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  fecretary  of  ftate, 
Thefe  men,  united  together  in  the  flridcft  friendfoip, 
and  combining  in  the  fame  laudable  inclinations,  fup- 
ported each  others  credit,  and  purfucd  the  interefts  of  the 
public. 

Agreeable  to  the  preftnt  profpcrity  of  public  affairs 
was  the  univerfal  joy  and  feftivity  diffufed  throughout  the 
nation.  The  melancholy  aufterity  of  the  I'anatics  fell 
into  difcredit  together  with  their  principles.  The  roya- 
lifts,  who  had  ever  afFeded  a  contrary  difpofition,  found 
in  their  recent  fuccefs  new  motives  for  mirth  and  gaiety ; 
and  it  now  belonged  to  them  to  give  repute  and  hO:non 
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C  H  A  P.  to  their  manners.     From  paft  experience  it  had  fufficl- 
Lyiir  .        '  • 

^_  1"^ ..  'j  ently  appeared,  that  gravity  was  very  diftincl  from  wif- 

j66o.  dom,  foimality  from  virtue,  and  hypocrify  from  religion. 
The  king  himfelf,  v/ho  bore  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  plea- 
fure  and  focicty,  ferved,  by  his  powerful  and  engaging 
example,  to  banifh  thofe  four  and  malignant  humours, 
which  had  hitherto  engendered  fuch  confufion.  And 
though  the  juil  bounds  were  undoubtedly  palTcd,  when 
men  returned  from  their  forrher  extreme  ;  yet  was  the 
public  hi'ppy  in  exchanging  vices,  pernicious  to  fociety, 
for  diforders,  hurtful  chiefly  to  the  individuals  themfelves, 
who  were  guilty  of  them. 

It  required  fomc  time  before  the  feveral  pdrts  of  the 
ftate,  disfigured  by  war  and  faction,  could  recover  their 
former  arrangement :  But  the  parliament  immediately 
entered  into  good  correfpondence  with  the  king ;  and 
they  treated  him  with  the  fame  dutiful  regard,  which  had 
ufually  been  payed  to  his  predeceflbrs.  Being  fummoned 
without  the  king's  confent,  they  received,  at  firftj  only 
the  title  of  a  convention  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  king 
palTed  an  ait  for  that  purpofe,  that  they  were  called  by 
the  appellation  of  parliament.  All  judicial  proceedings, 
tranfacted  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  or  protec- 
tor, were  ratified  by  a  new  law.  And  both  houfes,  ac- 
knowledging the  guilt  of  the  former  rebellion,  gratefully- 
received,  in  their  own  name  and  in  that  of  all  the  fub- 
je£ls,  his  majefty's  gracious  pardon  and  indemnity. 
Aaofin-  The  king,  before  his  reftoration,  being  afraid  of  re- 
emnuy.  jm;|jjg  ^ny  of  his  enemies  to  defpair,  and  at  the  fame 
time  unwilling  that  fuch  enormous  crimes  as  had  been 
committed,  fhould  receive  a  total  impunity,  had  expreffed 
himfelf  very  cautioufly  in  his  declaration  of  Breda,  and 
had  promifed  an  indemnity  to  all  criminals,  but  fuch  as 
Ihould  be  excepted  by  parliament.  He  now  iflued  a  pro- 
clamation, declaring  that  fuch  of  the  late  king's  judges 

as 
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as  did  not  yield  themfelves  prifoners  within  fourteen  days  chap, 

LXIII. 
fhould  receive  no  pardon.     Nineteen  furrendered  them-  ■_   -^-',_j 

felves  :  Some  were  taken  in  their  flight :  Others  efcaped      •^<'®» 

beyond  fea. 

The  commons  feem  to  have  been  more  inclined  to  le- 
nity than  the  lords.  The  upper  houfe,  inflamed  with  the 
ill  ufage,  which  they  had  received,  were  refolved,  befides 
the  late  king's  judges,  to  except  every  one,  who  had  faC 
in  any  high  court  of  jufl:ice.  Nay,  the  earl  of  Brifl:ol 
moved,  that  no  pardon  might  be  granted  to  thofe  who 
had  any  wife  contributed  to  the  king's  death.  So  wide 
an  exception,  in  which  every  one,  who  had  fcrved  the 
parliament,  might  be  comprehended,  gave  a  general 
alarm  ;  and  men  began  to  apprehend,  that  this  motion 
was  the  effeS:  of  fome  court  artifice  or  intrigue.  But  the 
king  foon  difllpated  thefe  fears.  He  came  to  the  houfe  of 
peers  j  and  in  the  mofl:  earnefl:  terms,  prefl'ed  the  acft  of 
general  indemnity.  He  urged  both  the  neceflity  of  the 
thing,  and  the  obligation  of  his  former  promife  :  A  pro- 
mife,  he  faid,  which  he  would  ever  regard  as  facred  ; 
fmce  to  it  he  probably  owed  the  fatisfadion,  which  at 
prefent  he  enjoyed,  of  meeting  his  people  in  parliament. 
This  meafure  of  the  king  was  received  with  great  applaufe 
and  fatisfaction. 

After  repeated  folicitatlons,  the  a6l  of  indemnity 
paflTed  both  houfes,  and  foon  received  the  royal  afl'ent. 
Thofe  who  had  an  immediate  hand  in  the  late  kino-'s  death, 
were  there  excepted  :  Even  Cromwel,  Ireton,  Bradfhav/, 
and  others  now  dead  were  attainted,  and  their  eftates  for- 
feited. Vane  and  Lambert,  though  none  of  the  regi- 
cides, were  alfo  excepted.  St.  John  and  feventeen  perfons 
more  were  deprived  of  all  benefit  from  this  a6t,  if  they 
ever  accepted  any  public  employment.  All  who  had  fat 
in  any  illegal  high  court  of  jufliice  were  difabled  from 

Vol.  VII.  A  a  bearing 
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CHAP,  bearins;  offices.     Thefe  were  all  the  feveritles,  which  fol- 

LXIII.  ^  ^     .  ...  ^ 

*,_  -  ,^-  _'  lowed  fuch  furious  civil  wars  and  convuluons. 

Seuien°*nt  The  next  bufinefs  was  the  fettlement  of  the  king's  re- 
of  the  reve-  venue.  In  this  v/ork,  the  parliament  had  regard  to  public 
freedom  as  well  as  to  the  fupport  of  the  crown.  The 
tenures  of  wards  and  liveries  had  long  been  regarded  as  a 
grievous  burthen  by  the  nobility  and  gentry :  Several 
attempts  had  been  made  during  the  reign  of  James  to 
purchafe  this  prerogative,  together  with  that  of  purvey- 
ance ;  and  200,000  pounds  a  year  had  been  offered  that 
prince  in  lieu  of  them :  Wardfhips  and  purveyance  had 
been  utterly  abolifhed  by  the  republican  parliament :  And 
even  in  the  prefent  parliament,  before  the  king  arrived 
in  England,  a  bill  had  been  introduced,  offering  him  a 
compenfation  for  thefe  revenues.  A  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a  year  was  the  fum  agreed  to ;  and  half  of  the 
excifc  was  fettled  in  perpetuity  upon  the  crown  as  the 
fund  whence  this  revenue  fhould  be  levied.  Though  that 
impoft  yielded  more  profit,  the  bargain  might  be  efteemed 
hard  j  and  it  was  chiefly  the  necefiity  of  the  king's  fitua- 
tion,  which  induced  him  to  confent  to  it.  No  requeft 
of  the  parliament,  during  the  prefent  joy,  could  be  re- 
fufed  them. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  and  the  other  half  of  the  excife 
were  granted  to  the  king  during  life.  The  parliament 
even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  vote  that  the  fettled  reve- 
nue of  the  crown  for  all  charges  fhould  be  1,200,000 
pounds  a  year ;  a  fum  larger  than  any  Englifh  monarch 
had  ever  before  enjoyed.  But  as  all  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope were  perpetually  augmenting  their  military  force, 
and  confequently  their  expence,  it  became  requifite  that 
England,  from  motives  both  of  honour  and  fecurity, 
Ihould  bear  fome  proportion  to  them,  and  adapt  its  re- 
venue to  the  new  fyftem  of  politics,  which  prevailed. 

Accord  ijig 
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A':cording  to  the  chancellor's  computation,  a  charge  of  C  HA  P. 

800,000  pounds  a  year,  was  at  prefent  requifite  for  the  ^ -,-' J 

fleet  and  other  articles,  which  formerly  coft  the  crown      >66o. 
but  eighty  thoufand. 

Had  the  parliament,  before  reftoring  the  king,  infifted 
on  any  farther  limitations  than  thofe  which  the  conftitu- 
tion  already  impofed  j  befides  the  danger  of  reviving 
former  quarrels  among  parties ;  it  would  feem,  that  their 
precaution  had  been  entirely  fuperfluous.  By  reafon  of 
its  flender  and  precarious  revenue,  the  crown  in  efFedt 
was  ftill  totally  dependant.  Not  a  fourth  part  of  this 
film,  which  feemed  requifite  for  public  expcnces,  could 
tie  levied  without  confent  of  parliament ;  and  any  concef- 
fions,  had  they  been  thought  neceflary,  might,  even  after 
the  reftoration,  be  extorted  by  the  commons  from  their 
neceflitous  prince.  This  parliament  fhowed  no  intention, 
of  employing  at  prefent  that  engine  to  any  fuch  purpofes  ; 
but  they  feemed  ftili  determined  not  to  part  with  it  en- 
tirely, or  to  render  the  revenues  of  the  crown  fixed  and 
independent.  Tho'  they  voted  in  general,  that  i200,00Q 
pounds  a  year  fhould  be  fettled  on  the  king,  they  fcarcely 
affigned  any  funds,  which  could  yield  two  thirds  of  that 
fum.  And  they  left  the  care  of  fulfilling  their  engage- 
ments to  the  future  confideration  of  parliament. 

In  all  the  temporary  fupplies,  which  they  voted,  they  '   • 

difcovered  the  fame  cautious  frugality.  To  diibaud  the 
army,  fo  formidable  in  itfelf,  and  fo  much  accuftomed  to 
rebellion  and  changes  of  government,  was  neceflary  for 
the  fecurity  both  of  king  and  parliament ;  yet  the  com- 
mons fliowed  great  jealoufy  in  granting  the  fums,  requi- 
fite for  that  purpofe.  An  afleflment  of  70,000  pounds  a 
month  was  impofed  3  but  it  was  at  firft  voted,  to  continue 
only  three  months  :  And  all  the  other  fums,  which,  they 
levied  for  that  ufe,  by  a  poll-bill  and  new  afleiTments, 
were  ftill  granted  by  parcels ;  as  if  they  v^■ere  not,  as  yet, 
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well  afTured  of  the  fidelity  of  that  hand,  to  which  the 
money  was  entrufted.     Having  proceeded  fo  far  in  the 
i6fio.       fettlement  of  the  nation,  the  parliament  adjourned  itfelf 
for  fome  time. 

Trial  and  DuRiNG  the  rcccfs  of  parliament,  the  objcft,  which 
the  regi-  chiefly  interefted  the  public,  was  the  trial  and  condemn- 
*"^^'^'  ation  of  the  regicides.     The  general  indignation,  attend- 

ing the  enormous  crime,  of  which  thefe  men  had  been 
guilty,  made  their  fufFcrings  the  fubje6l  of  .joy  to  the 
people  :  But  in  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  that  adlion, 
in  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  as  well  as  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  criminals,  a  mind,  feafoned  with  humanity,  will 
find    a  plentiful  fource  of  compaffion    and  indulgence. 
Can  any  one,  without  the  utmoft  concern  for  human 
blindnefs  and  ignorance,  confider  the  demeanor  of  general 
Harrifon,  who  was  firft  brought  to  his  trial  ?  With  great 
courage  and  elevation  of  fentiment,  he  told  the  court, 
that  the  pretended  crim.e,  of  which  he  flood  accufed,  was 
not  a  deed,  performed  in  a  corner  :  The  found  of  it  had 
gone  forth  to  mod  nations ;  and  in  the  fingular  and  mar- 
vellous conduct  of  it  had  chiefly  appeared  the  fovereign 
power  of  heaven.     That  he  himfelf,  agitated  by  doubts, 
had  often,  with  paflionate  tears,  offered  up  his  addrefles 
to  the  divine  Majefty,  and  earneftly  fought  for  light  and 
convi6lion  :  He  had  ftill  received  afTurance  of  a  heavenly 
fan£lion,    and  returned  from  thefe  devout  fupplications 
with  m.ore  ferene  tranquillity  and  fatisfadlion.     That  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  were,  in  the  eyes  of  their  Creator, 
lefs  than  a  drop  of  water  in  the  bucket ;  nor  were  their 
erroneous  judgments  aught  but  darknefs  compared  with 
divine  illuminations.     That  thefe  frequent  illapfes  of  the 
divine  fpirit  he  could  not  fufpefl  to  be  interefted  illufions ; 
fmce  he  v>'as  confcious,  that,  for  no  temporal  advantage, 
would  he  offer  injury  to  the  pooreft  man  or  woman  that 
trod  upon  the  earth.     That  all  the  allurements  of  ambi- 
tion, 
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tion,  all  the  terrors  of  imprifonment,  had  not  been  able,  chap* 
during  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwcl,  to  fhake  his  fteddy  .^  -.,-'_/ 
refolution,  or  bend  him  to  a  compliance  with  that  deceii-      »66o. 
ful  tyrant.     And  that  when  invited  by  him  to  fit  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne,  when  offered  riches  and  fplen- 
dor  and  dominion,  he  had  difdainfully  rejedled  all  tempt- 
ations ;  and  neglefting  the  tears  of  his  friends  and  family, 
had  ftill,  through  every  danger,  held  faft  his  principles 
and  his  integrity. 

Scot,  who  was  more  a  republican  than  a  fanatic,  had 
faid  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  a  little  before  the  rdlor- 
ation,  that  he  defired  no  other  epitaph  to  be  infcribed  on 
his  tomb-ftone  than  this  ;  Here  lies  Thomas  Scot,  who 
adjudged  the  king  to  death.  He  fupported  the  fame  fpirit 
upon  his  trial. 

Carew,  a  Millenarian,  fubmitted  to  his  trial,  faving  f 

to  our  Lord  J  ejus  Chriji  his  right  to  the  government  of  thefe 
kingdoms.  Some  fcrupled  to  fay,  according  to  form,  that 
they  would  be  tried  by  God  and  their  country ;  becaufe 
God  was  not  vifibly  prefent  to  judge  them.  Others  faid, 
that  they  would  be  tried  by  the  word  of  God.      ^ 

No  more  than  fix  of  the  late  king's  judges,  Harrifon, 
Scot,  Carew,  Clement,  Jones,  and  Scrope,  were  exe- 
cuted :  Scrope  alone,  of  all  thofe  who  came  in  upon  the 
king's  proclamation.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family 
and  of  a  decent  characfler  :  But  it  was  proved,  that  he 
had  a  little  before,  in  converfation,  exprelfed  himfelf  as 
if  he  were  no  wife  convinced  of  any  guilt  in  condemning 
the  king.  Axtel,  who  had  guarded  the  high  court  of 
juftice.  Hacker,  who  commanded  on  the  day  of  the  king's 
execution.  Coke,  the  folicitor  for  the  people  of  England, 
and  Hugh  Peters,  the  fanatical  preacher,  who  inflamed 
the  army  and  impelled  them  to  regicide  :  All  thefe  were 
tried,  and  condemned,  and  fuf^'ered  with  the  king's  judges. 
No  faint  or  confefibr  ever  went  to  martyrdom  with  more 
A  a  3  aiiure4 
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^  LX'H^*  afTured  confidence  of  heaven  than  was  exprelTed  by  thofe 
i--^-— ^  criminals,  even  when  the  terrors  of  immediate  death, 
''°'  joined  to  many  indignities,  were.fet  before  them.  The 
reft  cf  the  king's  judges,  by  an  unexampled  lenity,  were 
reprieved;  and  they  were  difperfed  into  feveral  prifons. 
13th  Sept,  This  punifhment  of  declared  enemies  no  wife  inter- 
rupted the  rejoicings  of  the  court :  But  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Glocefter,  a  young  prince  of  promifmg  hopes, 
threw  a  great  cloud  upon  them.  The  king,  by  no  inci- 
dent in  his  life,  was  ever  fo  deeply  afFe6ted.  Glocefter 
was  obferved  to  pofTefs  united  the  good  qualities  of  both 
his  brothers  :  The  clear  judgment  and  penetration  of  the 
Icing  ;  the  induftry  and  application  of  the  duke  of  York. 
He  was  alfo  believed  to  be  afFedtionate  to  the  religion  and 
conftitution  of  his  country.  He  was  but  twenty  years 
pf  age,  when  the  fmall  pox  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

The  princcfs  of  Orange,  having  come  to  England,  in 
order  to  partake  of  the  joy,  attending  the  reftoration  of 
her  family,  with  whom  fhe  lived  in  great  friendfhip, 
foon  after  fickened  and  died.  The  queen-mother  payed  a 
viHt  to  her  fon  ;  and  obtained  his  confent  to  the  marriage 
of  the  princcfs  Henrietta,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
brother  to  the  French  king. 
$thNov.  After  a  rece(s  of  near  two  months,  the  parliament 

met,  and  proceeded   in  the  great  work  of  the  national 
fertlement      They  eftabliflied   the    poft-cffice,    wine-li- 
cences, and  fome  articles  of  the  revenue.     They  granted 
more  afiefttnents,  and  fome  arrears  for  paying  and  dif- 
banding  the  army.      Bufinefs,    being  carried   on  v.'ith 
BiiTolittion   oreat  unanimity,  was  foon  difpatchcd  :    And  after  they 
vt:ition  pir-  had  fat  ncar  two  months,  the  king,  in  a  fpeech  full  of  the 
''MI'd*^'       ^^"    gracious  expreffions,    thought   proper  to  difTolve 
them. 

This  houfe  of  commons  had  been  chofen  during  the 
reign  of  the  old  parliamentary  party  j   and  though  many 

royalift^ 
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Jroyalifts  had  creeped  in  amongft  them,  yet  d!d  it  chiefly  CHAP' 
confift  of  preibyterians,  who  had  not  yet   entirely  laid  ,„^^r^ 
afide   their   old  jealonfies    and    principles.     Lenthal,    a      ^^*^®« 
member,    having   faid,    that  thofe   who  firfl:  took  arms 
againft  the  king,  were  as  guilty  as  thofe,  who  aftei'wards 
brought  him  to  the  fcaffbld,  was  feverely  reprimanded  by 
order  of  the  houfe ;    and  the  moft  violent  efforts  of  the 
long  parliament,  to  fecure  the  conflitution,    and  bring 
delinquents  to  juftice,  were  in  effeft  vindicated  and  ap- 
plauded =.     The  claim  of  the  two  houfes  to  the  militia, 
the  firft  ground  of  the  quarrel,   however  exorbitant  an 
ufurpation,  was  never  exprefsly  refigned  by  this  parlia- 
ment.    They   made  all   grants  of   money  with  a  very 
fparing  hand.     Great  arrears  being  due  by  the  late  pro- 
tedlor,  to  the  fleet,  the  army,  the  navy- office,  and  every 
branch  of  fervice  ;  this  whole  debt  they  threw  upon  the 
crown,  without  efirablifliing  funds  fufficicnt  for  its  pay- 
ment.    Yet  notwithftanding  this  jealous  care  expreiTed 
by  the  parliament,  there  prevails  a  ftory,  that  Popham, 
having  founded  the  difpolition  of  the  members,  under- 
took to  the  carl  of  Southampton  to  procure,   during  the 
king's  life,  a  grant  of  two  millions  a  year,  land  tax  ;    a 
fum,  which,  added  to  the  cuftoms  and  excife,  would  for 
ever  have  rendered  this  prince  independant  of  his  people. 
Southampton,  it  is  faid,  merely  from  his  affe£l:ion  to  the 
king,  had  unwarily  embraced  the  offer  ;    and  it  was  not 
till  he  communicated  the  matter  to  the  chancellor,  that 
he  was  made  fenfible  of  its   pernicious  tendency.     It  is 
not  improbable,  that  fuch  an  offer  might  have  been  made, 
and  been  hearkened  to ;    but  it  is  no  wife  probable,  that 
all  the  intereft  of  the  court  would  ever,  with  this  houfe 
of  commons,  have  been  able  to  make  it  effectual.     Cla- . 
rendon  fhowed  his  prudence,  no  lefs  than  his  integrity, 
jyi  eiUirely  rejedling  it. 

»  Journals,  vol.  vill.  p.  24, 
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CHAP.      The  chancellor,  from  the  fame  principles  of  conduc^- 
Lxm.  .         '  ,       .  . 

^_,-  — ^  haftened  to  difband  the  army.     When  the  king  reviewed 

1660.      thefe  veteran  troops,  he  was  flruck  with  their  beauty, 

order,    difcipline,    and    martial   appearance ;    and  being 

fenfible,  that  regular  forces  are  moft  neceflary  implements 

of  royalty,    he  exprefTed   a  defire  of  finding  expedients 

ftill  to  retain  them.     But  his  wife  minifter  fet  before  him 

the  dangerous  fpirit  by  which  thefe  troops  were  adtuated, 

their  enthufiaftic  genius,    their  habits   of  rebellion  and 

mutiny  ;    and  he  convinced  the  king,  that  till  they  were 

difbanded,  he  never  could  efteem  himfelf  fecurely  efta- 

blifhed  on  his  throne.      No  more  troops  were  retained 

than  a  few  guards  and  garrifons,  about  looo  horfe,  and 

4000  foot.     This  was   the   firft  appearance,  under  the 

monarchy,    of   a  regular  {landing  army  in   this  ifland. 

Lord  Mordaunt  faid,  that  the  king,  being  polTefled  of 

that  force,  might  now  look  upon  himfelf  as  the  moft  con- 

fiderable  gentleman  in  England  ^     The  fortifications  of 

Glocefter,  Taunton,  and  other  towns,  which  had  made 

refiftance  to  the  king  during  the  civil  wars,  were  de- 

molilhed. 

Clarendon  not  only  behaved  with  wifdom  and  juf- 
trce  in  the  office  of  chancellor:  All  the  counfels,  which 
he  gave  the  king,  tended  equally  to  promote  the  intereft 
of  prince  and  people.  Charles,  accuftomed  in  his  exile 
to  pay  entire  deference  to  the  judgment  of  that  faithful 
fervant,  continued  ftill  to  fubmit  to  his  direftion  ;  and 
for  fome  time  no  minifter  was  ever  pofieffed  of  more  abfo- 
lute  authority.  He  moderated  the  forward  zeal  of  the 
royalifts,  and  tempered  their  appetite  for  revenge.  With 
the  oppofite  party,  he  endeavoured  to  preferve  inviolate 
all  the  king's  engagements  :    He  kept  an  exaft  regifter  of 

I  King  James's  Memoirs.  This  prince  fays,  that  Venner's  infurre£lion 
furnifted  a  reafon  or  pretence  fnr  keeping  up  the  guards,  vhich  were  intended 
at  &r[t  to  have  been  broken  wi;h  the  reft  of  the  army, 

promifes 
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promifes  which  had  been  made  for  any  fervice,  and  he  ^  "  ^  P. 
employed  all    his  induftry  to  fulfil  them.      This  good  ■_      _  '  j 
miniftcr  was  now  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  family.     His      i^^o* 
daughter,  Ann  Hyde,  a  woman  of  fpirit  and  fine  accom- 
plifhmcnts,  had  hearkened,  while  abroad,  to  the  addrefles 
of  the  duke  of  York,    and  under  promife  of  marriage, 
had  fecretly  admitted  him  to  her  bed.     Her  pregnancy 
appeared  foon  after  the  reftoration ;    and  though  many 
endeavoured  to  difluade  the  king  from  confenting  to  fo 
unequal  an  alliance,  Charles,  in  pity  to  his  friend  and 
miniftcr,  who  had  been  ignorant  of  thefe  engagements, 
permitted  his  brother  to  marry  her  ".  Clarendon  exprefled 
great  uneafmefs,  at  the  honour,  which  he  had  obtained  ; 
and  faid,  that,  by  being  elevated  fo  much  above  his  rank, 
he  thence  dreaded  a  more  fudden  downfal. 

Most  circumftances  of  Clarendon's  adminiftration  Prelacy 
have  met  with  applaufe :  His  maxims  alone  in  the  con-  ^^^°^^'^' 
duft  of  ecclefiaflical  politics  have  by  many  been  deemed 
the  effeft  of  prejudices,  narrow  and  bigotted.  Had  the 
jealoufy  of  royal  power  prevailed  fo  far  with  the  conven- 
tion parliament  as  to  make  them  reftore  the  king  with 
ftri6t  limitations,  there  is  no  queftion  but  the  eftablifli- 
mcnt  of  prefbyterian  difcipline  had  been  one  of  the  con- 
ditions moft  rigidly  infifted  on.  Not  only  that  form  of 
ecclefiaftical  government  is  more  favourable  to  liberty 
than  to  royal  power  :  It  was  likewife,  on  its  own  account, 
agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
fuited  their  religious  principles.  But  as  the  impatience 
of  the  people,  the  danger  of  delay,  the  general  difguft: 
towards  fadlion,  and  the  authority  of  Monk  had  pre- 
vailed over  that  jealous  project  of  limitations,  the  full 
fettlement  of  the  hierarchy,  together  with  the  monarchy, 
was  a  neceflary  and  infallible  confequence;.  All  the 
rojalifts  were  zealous  for  that  mode  of  religion  j    the 

u  King  Jamtis's  Memoirs. 
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C  HA  P.  merits  of  the  epifcopal  clergy  towards  the  king,  as  well 

<^ ~^,Ji^  as  their  fuiTerings  on  that  account,  had  been  great ;  the 

1660.  Jaws,  which  eftablifhed  bifhops  and  the  liturgy,  were  as 
yet  unrepealed  by  legal  authority  ;  and  any  attempt  of 
the  parliament,  by  new  a6]:s,  to  give  the  fuperiority  to 
preibyterianifm,  had  been  fufficient  to  involve  the  nation 
again  in  blood  and  confufion.  Moved  by  thefe  views, 
the  commons  had  wifely  poftponed  the  examination  of  all 
religious  controverfy,  and  had  left  entirely  the  fettlcment 
of  the  church  to  the  king  and  to  the  ancient  laws. 

The  kino[  at  firfc  ufed  :  reat  moderation  in  the  exe- 
cution  of  the  lav/s.  Nine  bifhops  flill  remained  alive ; 
and  thefc  were  immicdiately  reftored  to  their  fees:  All  the 
ejeded  clergy  recovered  their  livings :  The  liturgy,  a 
form  of  v/orfhip  decent,  and  not  without  beauty,  was 
as:ain  admitted  into  the  churches  :  But  at  the  fame  time, 
a  decimation  vv^as  Jflucd,  in  order  to  give  contentment  to 
the  prefbyterians,  and  preferve  an  air  of  moderation  and 
neutrality  '".  In  this  declaration,  the  king  promifed, 
that  he  would  provide  fufFragan  bifhops  for  the  larger 
dioccfes ;  that  the  prelates  fliould,  all  of  them,  be  regu- 
lar and  conftant  preachers  ;  that  they  fhould  not  confer 
ordination,  or  exercife  any  jurifdicStion,  without  the 
advice  and  afliftance  of  prcfbytcrs,  chofen  by  thediocefe; 
that  fuch  alterations  fliould  be  made  in  the  liturgy,  as 
v/ould  render  it  totally  unexceptionable ;  that  in  the 
mean  time,  the  ufe  of  that  mode  of  worfliip  fhould  not 
be  impofed  on  fuch  as  were  ujn willing  to  receive  it ;  and 
that  the  furplice,  the  crcfs  in  baptifm,  and  bowing  at 
the  nan'e  of  Jefus  faould  not  be  rigidly  infifted  on. 
This  declaration  was  iHlied  by  the  king  as  head  of  the 
church  ;  and  he  plainly  aflumed,  in  many  parts  of  it,  a 
legiflative  authority  in  ecclefiaftical  matters.  But  the 
Englifti    government,    though  more  exadly  defined  by 

^  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  xxiii,  p.  173, 
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late  contcfls,  was  not,  as  yet,  reduced,  in  every  particu-  C 
lar,  to  the  ftri6l  limits  of  law.  And  if  ever  prerogative 
was  juftifiably  employed,  it  feemed  to  be  on  the  prefent 
occafion  ;  when  all  parts  of  the  ftatc  were  torne  with  paft 
eonvulfions,  and  required  the  moderating  hand  of  the 
chief  magiftrate,  to  reduce  them  to  their  ancient  order. 

But   though    thefe   appearances    of   neutrality   were 
maintained,  and  a  mitigated  epifcopacy  only  feemed  to  be 
infifted  on,  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  miniftry 
always  to  preferve  like  regard  to  the  prefoyterians.     The 
madnefs  of  the  fifth-monarchy-men  afforded  them  a  pre- 
tence for  departing  from  it.     Vcnner,  a  defperate  en-  lnfurreflio& 
thufiaft,    who   had    often    confpired    againft    Cromwel,  "enai^ans*." 
having,    by   his    zealous    kclures,    inHamed    his    own 
imagination  and  that  of  his  followers,     ifTued  forth    at 
their  head  into  the  ftreets  of  London.     They  were  to 
the  number  of  fixty,  compleatly  armed,  believed  them- 
lelves  invulnerable  and  invincible,  and  firmly  expedled 
the  fame  fuccefs,  which  had  attended  Gideon  and  other 
heroes  of  the  Old  Teftament.     Every  one  at  firfl  fled 
before  them.  One  unhappy  man,  who,  being  queftioned, 
faid,  "  He  was  for  God  and  king  Charles,"  was  inftantly 
murdered  by  them.     They  went  triumphantly  from  flreet 
to  ftreet,  every  where  proclaiming  king  Jefus,  who,  they 
faid,  was  their  invifible  leader.      At  length,  the  magi- 
ftrates,    having   afiembled    fome   train-bands,    made  an 
attack  upon  them.     They  defended  themfelves  with  order 
as  well  as  valour ;  and  after  killing  many  of  the  afiailants, 
they  made  a  regular  retreat  into  Cane -Wood  near  Hamp- 
ftead.     Next   morning,  they   were  chafed  thence  by  a 
detachment  of  the  guards  ;    but  they  ventured  again  to 
invade  the  city,  which  was  not  prepared  to  receive  them. 
After  committing  great  diforder,  and  traveriing  almofl 
every  flreet  of  that  immenfe  capital,  they  retired  into  a 
houfe,  whifch  they  were  rcfolute  to  defend  to  the  laft 
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CHAP,  extremity.  Being  furrounded,  and  the  houfe  untiled, 
%_.— ^— '^f  they  were  fired  upon  from  every  fide ;  and  they  ftill  re- 
1660.  fyfed  quarter.  The  people  rufhed  in  upon  them,  and 
feized  the  few  who  were  alive.  Thefe  were  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed  j  and  to  the  laft  they  perfifted  in 
affirming,  that,  if  they  were  deceived,  it  was  the  Lord 
that  had  deceived  them. 

Clarendon  and  the  miniftry  took  occafion  from  this 
infurredlion  to  infer  the  dangerous  fpirit  of  the  prelby- 
terians  and  of  all  the  fedtaries  :  But  the  madnefs  of  the 
attempt  fufficiently  proved,  that  it  had  been  undertaken 
by  no  concert,  and  never  could  have  proved  dangerous 
The  well  known  hatred  too,  which  prevailed  between  the 
prefbyterians  and  the  other  fe£ts,  fhouid  have  removed 
the  former  from  all  fufpicion  of  any  concurrence  in  the 
enterprize.  But  as  a  pretence  was  wanted,  befides  their 
old  demerits,  for  juftifying  the  intended  rigours  againft 
all  of  them,  this  reafon,  however  flight,  was  greedily 
laid  hold  of. 

Affairs  of         AFFAIRS  in  Scotland  hafl:ened  with  ftill  quicker  fteps 
Scotland;  _      ,       ,  ,         r     ^  j 

than  thofe  in  England  towards  a  fettlement  and  a  com- 
pliance with  the  king.  It  was  deliberated  in  the  Englifh 
council,  whether  that  nation  fhouid  be  reftored  to  its 
-  liberty,  or  whether  the  forts,  erected  by  Cromwel,  ftiould 
not  ftill  be  upheld,  in  order  to  curb  the  mutinous  fpirit, 
by  which  the  Scots  in  all  ages  had  been  fo  much  governed. 
Lauderdale,  who,  from  the  battle  of  Worcefter  to  the 
reftoration,  had  been  detained  prifoner  in  the  Tower, 
had  confiderable  influence  with  the  king ;  and  he  ftrenu- 
oufly  oppofed  this  violent  meafure.  He  reprefented,  that 
it  was  the  loyalty  of  the  Scottifh  nation,  which  had 
engaged  them  in  oppofition  to  the  Englifti  rebels  ;  and 
that  to  take  advantage  of  the  calamities,  into  which,  on 
that  account,  they  had  fallen,  would  be  regarded  as  the 
higheft  injuftice  and  ingratitude  :    That  the  fpirit  of  that 

people 
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people  was  now  fully  fubdued  by  the  fervitude,  under  CHAP. 
which  the  ufurpers  had  fo  long  detained  them,  and  would  \_  -^.-'_j 
of  itfelf  yield  to  any  reafonable  compliance  with  their  ^^^o* 
legal  fovereign,  if,  by  his  means,  they  recovered  their 
liberty  and  independence :  That  the  attachment  of  the 
Scots  towards  their  king,  whom  they  regarded  as  their 
native  prince,  was  naturally  much  ftronger  than  that  of 
the  Englifh ;  and  would  afford  him  a  fure  refource,  in 
cafe  of  any  rebellion  among  the  latter  :  That  republican 
principles  had  long  been,  and  ftill  were,  very  prevalent 
with  his  fouthern  fubje<Sts,  and  might  again  menace  the 
throne  with  new  tumults  and  refiftance.  That  the  time 
would  probably  come,  when  the  king,  inftcad  of  defiring 
to  fee  Englifli  garrifons  in  Scotland,  would  be  better 
pleafed  to  have  Scotch  garrifons  in  England,  v/ho,  fup- 
ported  by  Engiifli  pay,  would  be  fond  to  curb  the  feditious 
genius  of  that  opulent  nation  :  And  that  a  people,  fuch 
as  the  Scots,  governed  by  a  few  nobility,  would  more 
eafily  be  reduced  to  fubmiffion  under  monarchy,  that  one, 
like  the  Englifli,  who  breathed  nothing  but  the  fpirit  of 
democratical  equality. 

These  views  induced  the  king  to  difband  all  the  forces  jgg,^- 
in  Scotland,  and  to  raze  all  the  forts,  which  had  been  »ft  Jan, 
created.  General  Middleton,  created  earl  of  that  name, 
was  fent  commifHoner  to  the  parliament,  which  was  fum- 
moned.  A  very  compliant  fpirit  was  there  difcovered  in 
all  orders  of  men.  The  commiffioner  had  even  fufficient 
influence  to  obtain  an  ail,  annulling,  at  once,  all  laws, 
which  had  pafTed  fmce  the  year  1633  ;  on  pretext  of  the 
violence,  which,  during  that  time,  had  been  employed 
againft  the  king  and  his  father,  in  order  to  procure  their 
aflent  to  thefe  ftatutes.  This  was  a  very  large,  if  not  an 
unexampled  conceffion  ;  and,  together  with  many  danger- 
ous limitations,  overthrew  fome  ufeful  barriers,  which  had 

been 
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^  fxm^*  '^^^^  cre6led  to  the  conftitution.  But  the  tide  was  noW 
i,..^-^.-,^  running  ftrongly  towards  monarchy ;  and  the  Scottifh 
i66i.  nation  plainly  difcovered,  that  their  paft  refiflance  had 
proceeded  more  from  the  turbulcncy  of  their  ariftocracy 
and  the  bigotry  of  their  ecclefiaftics  than  from  any  fixed 
paflion  towards  civil  liberty.  The  lords  of  articles  were 
reftored,  with  fomc  other  branches  of  prerogative  ;  and 
royal  authority,  fortified  with  more  plaufible  claims  and 
pretences,  was,  in  its  full  extent,  re-eftablifhed  in  that 
kingdom. 

The  prelacy  likewife,  by  the  abrogating  of  every  fra- 
tute,  enabled  in  favour  of  prefbytery,  was  thereby  tacitly 
reftored  ;  and  the  king  deliberated  what  ufe  he  fhould 
make  of  this  conceflion.  Lauderdale,  who  at  bottom 
■  was  a  paflionate  zealot  againft  epifcopacy,  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  him,  that  the  Scots,  if  gratified  in  this  favourite 
point  of  ecclefiaftical  go\'ernment,  would,  in  every  other 
demand,  be  entirely  compliant  with  the  king.  Charles, 
though  he  had  no  fuch  attachment  to  prelacy  as  had  in- 
fluenced his  father  and  grandfather,  had  fufFered  fuch 
indignities  from  the  Scotch  prcfbyterians,  that  he  ever 
after  bore  them  a  hearty  averfion.  He  faid  to  Lauderdale, 
that  prefbyterianifm,  he  thought,  was  not  a  religion  for 
a  gentleman  ;  and  he  could  not  confent  to  its  farther  con- 
tinuance in  Scotland.  Middleton  too  and  his  other 
minifters  perfuaded  him,  that  the  nation  in  general  was 
fo  difguftcd  with  the  violence  and  tyranny  of  the  ecclefi- 
aftics,  that  any  alteration  of  church  government  would 
be  univerlally  grateful.  And  Clarendon,  as  well  as 
Ormond,  dreading  that  the  prefbyterian  fccSt,  if  legally 
eftablifhed  in  Scotland,  would  acquire  authority  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  feconded  the  application  of  thefe  mini- 
fters. The  refolution  was  therefore  taken  to  reftore 
prelacy ;  a  meafure  afterwards  attended  witli  many  and 
great  inconv^iiiencies ;    But  whether  in  this  refolution 

Charles 
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Charles  chofe  not  the  leffer  evil,  it  is  very  clliHcult  to  de-  chap. 

LXIil. 
teriniiie.      Sharpe,  who  had  been  commillioned  by  the  \__^^_^j 

prefbyterians  in  Scotland  to  manage  their  interefts  with  i^^** 
the  king,  was  perfnaded  to  abandon  that  party;  and  as  a 
reward  for  his  compliance,  was  created  archbifhop  of 
St.  Andrew's.  The  condu(ft  of  ecclefiaftical  affairs  was 
chiefly  entrulled  to  him  ;  and  as  he  was  efteemed  a  traitor 
and  a  renegade  by  his  old  friends,  he  became  on  that  ac- 
count, as  well  as  from  the  violence  of  his  conduct,  ex- 
tremely obnoxious  to  them. 

Charles  had  not  promifed  to  Scotland  any  fuch  in- 
demnity as  he  had  enfurfed  to  England  by  the  declaration 
of  Breda :  And  it  was  deemed  more  political  for  him  t(i 
hold  over  men's  heads,  for  fome  time,  the  terror  of  pu- 
nifhment ;  till  they  fliould  have  made  the  requifitc  com- 
pliances with  the  new  government.  Though  neither  the 
king's  temper  nor  plan  of  adminiftration  led  him  to  feve- 
rity  ;  fome  examples,  after  fuch  a  bloody  and  triumphant 
rebellion,  feemed  neceflary  ;  and  the  marquefs  of  Argyle 
and  one  Guthry,  were  pitched  on  as  the  vidims.  Two 
adls  of  indemnity,  one  pafTed  by  the  late  king  in  1641, 
another  by  the  prcfent  in  1651,  formed,  it  was  thought, 
invincible  obflacies  to  the  punifliment  of  Argyle  j  and 
barred  all  enquiry  into  that  part  of  his  conduct,  which 
might  juftly  be  regarded  as  the  moft  exceptionable.  No- 
thing remained  but  to  try  him  for  his  compliance  with 
the  ufurpation  ;  a  crime  common  to  him  with  the  whole 
nation,  and  fuch  a  one  as  the  moft  loyal  and  afFedionate 
fubjedl  might  frequently  by  violence  be  obliged  to  commit. 
To  make  this  compliance  appear  the  more  voluntary  and 
hearty,  there  were  produced  in  court  letters,  which  he 
had  written  to  Albemarle,  while  that  general  governed 
Scotland,  and  which  contained  expreffions  of  the  mofl 
cordial  attachment  to  the  eftabliflied  government.  But 
befides  the  general  indignation,  excited  by  Albemarle's 

difcovcry 
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CHAP,  difcovery  of  this  private  correfpondence ;  men  thought, 
^,^  -Ij  that  even  the  higheft  demonftrations  of  afFeciion  might, 
1661.  during  jealous  times,  be  exadled  as  a  neceflary  mark  of 
compliance  from  a  perfon  of  fuch  diftin£lion  as  Argyle, 
and  could  not,  by  any  equitable  conftruftion,  imply  the 
crime  of  treafon.  The  parliament,  however,  fcrupled 
not  to  pafs  fentence  upon  him  ;  and  he  died  v.'ith  great 
conftancy  and  courage.  As  he  v/as  univerfally  known  to 
have  been  the  chief  inftrument  of  pafl  diforders  and  civil 
wars,  the  irregularity  of  his  fentence,  and  feveral  iniqui- 
tous circumftances  in  the  method  of  conducing  his  trial, 
feemed  on  that  account  to  admit  of  fome  apology.  Lord 
Lome,  fon  of  Argyle,  having  ever  preferved  his  loyalty, 
obtained  a  gift  of  the  forfeiture.  Guthry  was  a  feditious 
preacher,  and  had  perfonally  affronted  the  king  :  His 
punifhment  gave  furprize  to  no  body.  Sir  Archibald 
Johnftone  of  Warrifton  was  attainted  and  fled  ;  but  was 
feized  in  France  about  two  years  after,  brought  over, 
and  executed.  He  had  been  very  active,  during  all  the 
late  diforders  ;  and  v/as  even  fufpedted  of  a  fecret  combi- 
nation with  the  Englifh  regicides. 

Besides  thefe  inftances  of  compliance  in  the  Scottifh 
parliament,  they  voted  an  additional  revenue  to  the  king 
of  40,000  pounds  a  year,  to  be  levied  by  way  of  excife. 
A  fmall  force  was  propofed  to  be  maintained  by  this  re- 
venue, in  order  to  prevent  like  confufions  with  thofe  to 
which  the  kingdom  had  been  hitherto  expofed.  An  a£l 
was  alfo  pafled,  declaring  the  covenant  unlawful,  and  its 
obligation  void  and  null. 

In  England,  the  civil  diftinclions  feemed  to  be  abo- 
liihed  by  the  lenity  and  equality  of  Charles's  adminiftra- 
tion.  Cavalier  and  Round-head  were  heard  of  no  more : 
All  men  feemed  to  concur  in  fubmitting  to  the  king's 
lawful  prerogatives,  and  in  cheriftiing  the  juft  privileges 
©f  the  people  and  of  parliament.    Theological  controverfy 

alone 
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?ilone  flill  fubfifted,  and  kept  alive  fome  fparks  of  that  ^  j^  "^  ^' 

flame,  which  had  thrown  the   nation  into  combuftion.  ^.^r-,,-^^ 

While  catholics,  independents,  and  other  fedlaries  were      i^^'* 

content  with  entertaining  fome  profpe«El  of  toleration  ; 

prelacy  and  prefbytery  ftruggled  for  the  fuperiority,  and 

the  hopes  and  fears  of  both  parties  kept  them  in  agitation. 

A  conference  was  held    in  the  Savoy  between  twelve  Conrerence 

,  ._  in-  •    •    at  the  Savoy, 

bilhops  and  twelve  leaders  among  the  prelbytenan  mmi-  a^thMarch, 
Iters,  with  an  intention,  or  at  leaft  on  pretence,  of  bring- 
ing about  an  accommodation  between  the  parties.  The 
furplice,  the  crofs  in  baptifm,  the  kneeling  at  the  facra- 
ment,  the  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jefus,  were  anew  can- 
vafled  J  and  the  ignorant  multitude  were  in  hopes,  that 
fo  many  men  of  gravity  and  learning  could  not  fail,  after 
deliberate  argumentation,  to  agree  in  all  points  of  contro- 
verfy :  They  were  furprized  to  fee  them  feparate  more 
inflamed  than  ever,  and  more  confirmed  in  their  feveral 
prejudices.  To  enter  into  particulars  would  be  fuper- 
fluous.  Difputcs  concerning  religious  forms  are,  in 
themfelves,  the  moft  frivolous  of  any  ;  and  merit  atten- 
tion only  fo  far  as  they  have  influence  on  the  peace  and 
order  of  civil  fociety. 

The  king's  declaration  had  promifed,  that  fom.e  endea- 
vours (hould  be  ufed  to  eff^edt  a  comprehenfion  of  both 
parties  ;  and  Charles's  own  indifference  with  regard  to 
all  fuch  queftions  feemed  a  favourable  circumflance  for 
the  execution  of  that  projedt.     The  partizans  of  a  com-  Argwmenti 
prehenfion  faid,  that  the  prefbyterians,    as  well  as  the  againft  a 
prelatifts,  having  felt  by  experience  the  fatal  efFeiSls  of^°^P^^'^ 
obftinacy  and  violence,  were  now  well  difpofed  towards 
an  amicable  agreement :    That  the  bifhops,    by  relin- 
quifhing  fome  part  of  their  authority,  and  difpenfing  with 
the  moft  exceptionable  ceremonies,  would  fo  gratify  their 
adversaries  as  to  obtain  their  cordial  and  affeftionate  com- 
pliance, and  unite  the  whole  nation  in  one  faith  and  one 

Vol.  VII,  B  h.  vyorfliip; 
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CHAP,  ■woifhiD  :  That  by  obftinatclv  Infiilins;  on  forms,  in  them- 

LXIII.  .  '" 

^ _'_,  fe]\'es  infignificant,  an  air  of  importance  was  beftowed  on 

iiSi,  them,  and  men  were  taught  to  continue  equally  obllinate 
in  rejecling  them  :  That  the  prcfliyterian  clergy  would 
go  every  reafonable  length,  rather  than,  by  parting  with 
their  livings,  expofe  themfclves  to  a  ftate  of  beggary,  or 
at  bed  of  dependance :  And  that  if  their  pride  were  flat- 
tered by  fome  feeming  alterations,  and  a  pretence  given 
them  for  affirming,  that  they  had  not  abandoned  their 
former  orinciples,  nothing  farther  was  wanting  to  pro- 
duce a  thorough  union  between  thofe  two  parties,  which 
comprehended  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 

It  was  alledged  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  difFerence 
between  religious  feels  was  founded,  not  on  principle, 
but  on  paffion ;  and  till  the  irregular  affections  of  men 
eould  be  corrected,  it  was  in  vain  to  expeft,  by  com- 
pliances, to  obtain  a  perfect  unanimity  and  comprehen- 
fion  :  That  the  more  infignificant  the  obje(5ts  of  difpute 
appeared,  with  the  more  certainty  might  it  be  inferred, 
that  the  real  ground  of  diffention  was  different  from  that 
which  was  univerfally  pretended  :  That  the  love  of  no- 
velty, the  pride  of  argumentation,  the  pleafure  of  making, 
profelytes,  and  the  obftinacy  of  contradiction,  would  for 
ever  give  rife  to  fects  and  difputes  ;  nor  was  it  poffible  that 
fuch  a  fource  of  diilention  could  ever,  by  any  conceiTions, 
be  entirely  exhaufted  :  That  the  church,  by  departing 
from  ancient  practices  and  principles,  would  tacitly  ac- 
knowledge herfelf  guilty  of  error,  and  lofe  that  reverence, 
fu  rcquifite  for  preftrving  the  attachment  of  the  multitude : 
And  that  if  the  prefent  concefiions  (which  was  more  than 
probable)  fhould  prove  ineftedtual,  greater  muff  ftill  be 
made ;  and  in  the  iffue,  difcipline  would  be  defpoiled  of 
all  its  authority,  and  worfhip  of  all  its  decency,  without 
obtaining  that  end,  which  had  been  fo  fondly  fought  foy 
by  thcfe  dangerous  indulgences. 

The 
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The  miniflry  were  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  C  hap. 

the  latter  arguments  ;  and  were  the  more  confirmed  in , 1  _'^ 

that  intention  by  the  difpofition,  which  appeared  in  the      »^6i. 
parliament  lately  aflembled.     The  royalifts  and  zealous 
churchmen  were  at  prefent  the  popular  party  in  the  na- 
tion, and,  feconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  court,  had  pre- 
vailed in  moft  elections.    Not  more  than  fifty-fix  members  ^  new  par* 
of  the  prefbyterian  party  had  obtained  feats  in  the  lower  sth  May. 
houfe  *  ;  and  thefe  were  not  able  either  to  oppofe  or  retard 
the  meafures  of  the  majority.     Monarchy,  therefore,  and 
epifcopacy,  were  now  exalted  to  as  great  power  and  fplen- 
dor  as  they  had  lately  fufFcred  mifery  and  depreffion.     Sir 
Edward  Turner  was  chofen  fpeaker. 

An  a6l:  was  pafl'ed  for  the  fecurity  of  the  king's  perfon 
and  government.  To  intend  or  devife  the  king's  impri* 
fonnient,  or  bodily  harm,  or  depofition,  or  levying  war 
againft  him,  is  declared,  during  the  life-time  of  his  pre- 
fent majefty,  to  be  high  treafon.  To  affirm  him  to  be  a 
papift  or  heretic,  or  to  endeavour  by  fpeech  or  writino-  to 
alienate  his.  fubjeds'  afFe«Stioiis  from  him  ;  thefe  offences 
were  made  fufficient  to  incapacitate  the  perfon  guilty  from 
holding  any  employment  in  church  or  ftate.  To  main- 
tain that  the  long  parliament  is  not  diiTolved,  or  that 
either  or  both  houfes,  without  the  king,  are  poiTefied  of 
legiflative  authority,  or  that  the  covenant  is  binding; 
was  made  punifhable  by  the  penalty  of  premunirc. 

The  covenant  itfdf,  together  with  the  ad  for  ereflino- 
the  high  court  of  juftice,  that  for  fubfcribing  the  engage- 
ment, and  that  for  declaring  England  a  commonwealth, 
were  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  han^^man. 
The  people  affifted  with  great  alacrity  on  this  occafion. 

The  abufes  of  petitioning  in  the  preceding  reicrn  had 
been  attended  with  the  worft  confequences  j  and  to  pre- 
vent fuch  irregular  practices  for  the  future,  it  was  enadled, 

*  Carte's  Anfwer  to  the  Byftander,  p.  79, 

B  b  2  that 
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CHAP,  that  no  more  than  twenty  hands  fhould  be  affixed  to  any 

LXIII,  .  .  ^ 

^ I -Lf  petition,  unlefs  with  the  fandlion  of  three  juftices,  or  the 

i66i.  major  part  of  the  grand  jury  ;  and  that  no  petition  fhould 
be  prefented  to  the  king  or  either  houfe  by  above  ten  per- 
fons.  The  penalty  annexed  to  a  tranfgreffion  of  this  law 
was  a  fine  of  a  hundred  pounds  and  three  months  impri- 
fonment. 
Biftiops'  The  bifhops,  though  reftored  to  their  fpiritual  autho- 

ftored,  rity,  were  ftill  excluded  from  parliament  by  the  law, 
which  the  late  king  had  pafTed,  immediately  before  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  diforders.  Great  violence, 
both  againft  the  king  and  the  houfe  of  peers,  had  been 
employed  in  paffing  this  law  ;  and  on  that  account  alone, 
the  partizans  of  the  church  were  provided  with  a  plaufible 
pretence  for  repealing  It.  Charles  exprelTcd  much  fatif^ 
facflion,  when  he  gave  his  alTent  to  the  a<51:  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  It  is  certain,  that  the  authority  of  the  crown,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  church,  was  interefled  in  reftoring  the 
prelates  tb  their  former  dignity.  But  thofe,  who  deemed 
every  acquifition  of  the  prince  a  detriment  to  the  people, 
were  apt  to  complain  of  this  inftance  of  complaifance  in 
the  parliament. 
ao'.hNoy,  After  an  adjournment  of  fome  months,  the  parlia- 
ment was  again  aflcmbled,  and  proceeded  in  the  fame 
fpirit  as  before.  Thcy  difcovered  no  defign  of  reftoring, 
in  its  full  extent,  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  crown  : 
They  were  only  anxious  to  repair  all  thofe  breaches, 
which  had  been  made,  not  by  the  love  of  liberty,  but  by 
the  fury  of  fa£lion  and  civil  war.  The  power  of  the 
fword  had,  in  all  ages,  been  allowed  to  be  vefted  in  the 
crown  ;  and  though  no  law  conferred  this  prerogative, 
every  parliament,  till  the  laft  of  the  preceding  reign,  had 
willingly  fubmitted  to  an  authority  more  ancient,  and 
therefore  more  facred,  than  that  of  any  pofitive  ftatute. 
It  was  now  thought  proper  folemnly  to  relinquilh  the 

violent 
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violent  pretenfions  of  that  parliament,  and  to  acknow-  ^  ^  ■*  ^' 
ledge,  that  neither  one  houfe,  nor  both  houfes,  indepen-  ^„_  _.^ 
dent  of  the  king,  were  pofTelFed  of  any  military  authority.  '^'^i- 
The  preamble  to  this  ftatute  went  fo  far  as  to  renounce 
all  right  even  o^dcfenjive  arms  againft  the  king  ;  and  much 
obfervation  has  been  made  with  regard  to  a  conceflion, 
efteemcd  fo  fingular.  Were  thofe  terms  taken  in  their 
full  literal  fenfe,  they  imply  a  total  renunciation  of  llmir 
tations  to  monarchy,  and  of  all  privileges  in  the  fubjccl', 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  fovereign.  For  as  no 
rights  can  fubfift  without  fome  remedy,  ftill  lefs  rights 
expofed  to  fo  much  invafion  from  tyranny,  or  even  from 
ambition;  if  fubjeiSfcs  mufl  never  rcfift,  it  follows,  that 
every  prince,  without  any  eftort,  policy,  or  violence,  is 
at  once  rendered  abfolute  and  uncontroulable :  The  fo- 
vereign needs  only  iffue  an  edidl:,  abolifhing  every  autho- 
rity but  his  own  ;  and  all  liberty,  from  that  moment,  is 
in  effe£l:  annihilated.  But  this  meaning  it  were  abfurd 
to  impute  to  the  prefent  parliament,  who,  though  zealous 
royalifts^  fhowed,  in  their  meafures,  that  they  had  not 
caft  ofF  all  regard  to  national  privileges.  They  were 
probably  fenfible,  that  to  fuppofe  in  the  fovereign  any 
fuch  invafion  of  public  liberty  is  entirely  unconftitutional ; 
and  that  therefore  cxprefly  to  referve,  upon  that  event, 
any  right  of  refiftance  in  the  fubjecl,  muft  be  liable  to  the 
fame  objection.  They  had  feen  that  the  long  parliament, 
under  colour  of  defence,  had  begun  a  violent  attack  upon 
kingly  power  ;  and  after  involving  the  kingdom  in  blood, 
had  finally  loft  that  liberty,  for  which  they  had  fo  im- 
prudently contended.  They  thought,  pcrhaj.>s  crrone- 
oully,  that  it  was  no  longer  poffible,  after  fuch  public 
and  fuch  exorbitant  pretenfions,  to  perfevcrc-  in  that  pru- 
dent filcnce,  hitherto  maintained  by  the  laws ;  and  tiiac 
it  was  neccffary,  by  fome  pofitive  declaration,  to  bar  the 
return  of  like  inconvenieiicies.      When  they  excluded, 

B  b  3  therefore,. 
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C  H  A  P.  thcrtfbrc,  the  right  of  defence,  they  fuppofecl,  that,  the 
^_,„,_^  conftitution  remaining  firm  upon  its  bafis,  there  never 
i66i.  really  could  be  an  attack  made  by  the  fovereign.  If  fuch 
an  attack  was  at  any  time  made,  the  neceflity  was  then 
extreme  :  And  the  cafe  of  extreme  and  violent  ntcefiity, 
no  laws,  they  thought,  could  comprehend  ;  becaufc  to 
fuch  a  neceflity  no  laws  could  beforehand  point  out  a  pro- 
per remedy. 

The  other  meafures  of  this  parliament  ftill  difcovered 
n  more  anxious  care  to  guard  againfl:  rebellion  in  the  fub- 
jeft  than  encroachments  in  the  crown  :  The  recent  evils 
of  civil  war  and  ufurpation  had  naturally  encreafed  the 
fpirit  of  fubmifllon  to  the  monarch,  and  had  thrown  the 
Corporation  nation  Into  that  dangerous  extreme,     Durino-  the  violent 
and  jealous  government  of  the  parliament  and  of  the  pro- 
te6tors,  all  magiftrates,  liable  to  fufpicion,  had  been  ex- 
pelled the  corporations ;    and   none  had  been  admitted, 
who  gave  not  proofs  of  affection  to  the  ruling  powers,  or 
whorefufcd  to  fubfcribe  the  covenant.     To  leave  all  au- 
thority in  fuch  hands  fecmed  dangerous  ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment, therefore,  empowered  the  king  to  appoint  com- 
miflioners  for  regulating  the  corporations,  and  expelling 
iuch  magiftrates  as  either  had  intruded  themfelves  by  vio- 
lence, or  profeffed  principles,  dangerous  to  the  conflitu- 
tion,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical.     It  was  alfo  enabled,  that 
all  magiilrates  fliould  difclaim  the  obligation  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  fhould  declare,  both  their  belief,  that  it  was 
not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  to  refift  the 
king,  and  their  abhorrence  of  the  traiterous  pofition  of 
)        taking  arms  by  the  king's  authority  againft  his  perfon,  or 
againft  thofe  who  were  commiflioned  by  him. 

When  the  latter  part  of  this  oath,  the  words,  commif- 
fioned  by  him,  which  feem  the  moft  dangerous  to  the  con- 
flitution,  came  to  be  debated,  it  was  moved  in  the  houfe, 
and  earneflly  preffed  by  Sir  John  Vaughan,  an  eminent 

lawyer^ 
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'lawyer,  that  the  word,  laivfully^  might  be  added,  in  or-^  ^  \^* 

■der  to  remove  all  difficulties.     But  the  attorney-general,  < -^ ^ 

Sir  Heneage  Finch,  anfwercd,  that  it  was  not  neceffary:      '^^^^ 
The  very  word,    commiffion,    imported  it  ;    fince  any 
power,  not  lavv-fully  ifTiied,  to  lawful  perfons,  and  for  a 
lawful  purpofe,  was  in  reality  no  commiffion  at  all ;  And 
the  whole  houfe  feemed  to  afTent  to  this  interpretation. 
The  fame  word,  Imvfidly^  was  endeavoured  to  be  added 
by  Southampton  himfelf,  in  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  but  a 
like  anfwer  was  made  by  Anglefey.     Southampton  ftill 
infifted,  that  fuch  an  addition  would  clear  all  obfcurities^ 
and  that  many,  not  having  heard  the  particular  fenfe  of 
the  parliament,  might  fancy,  that.  If  any  fort  of  com- 
miffion was  granted,  it  would  not  be  lawful  to  refifl  it : 
But  that  worthy  patriot  could  not  prevail.     The  opinion 
of  both  parties,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  v/as  the  fame  ; 
though  the  fear  of  affording  a  pretence  to  rebellion  made 
the  royalifts  overlook  the  danger,  to  which  liberty  might 
be  expofed  by  fuch  conceffions.     They  thought,  that,  in 
moft  human  deliberations,  it  Vi^as  difficult,  if  not  impof- 
fible,  to  make  a  choice,  not  expofed  to  fome  inconve- 
nience.    And   it  is  but  too  ufual  for  victorious  parties, 
who  had  fufFered  under   oppreffion,    to  fignalize    their 
triumph  over  their  adverfaries,  by  carrying  matters  to  the 
extremity  moft  oppofite  to  tliat  which  had  formerly  pre- 
vailed. 

The  care  of  the  church  was  no  lefs  attended  to  by  this  '^^'• 
parliament,  than  that  of  monarchy  ;  and  the  bill  of  uni-  formity.  '* 
formlty  was  a  pledge  of  their  fincere  attachment  to  the 
epifcopal  hierarchy,  and  of  their  antipathy  to  prefbyteri- 
anifm.  Different  parties,  however,  concurred  in  pro- 
moting this  bill,  which  contained  many  fevere  claufes. 
The  independents  and  other  feClaries,  enraged  to  find  all 
their  fchemcs  fubverted  by  the  prefbyterians,  who  had 
J5  b  4  ciicc 
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^  l\r^tT^*  ^'^^^  ^^^^  their  aflbciates,  exerted  themfelves  to  difap- 

LXIII* 

\_  -^-^  point  that  party  of  the  favour  and  indulgence,  to  which, 
'^^**  from  their  recent  merits  in  promoting  the  reftoration, 
they  thought  themfelves  juftly  entitled.  By  the  prefby- 
terians,  faid  they,  the  v/ar  was  raifed  :  By  them  was  the 
populace  firft  incited  to  tumults  :  By  their  zeal,  interefl, 
and  riches  were  the  armies  fupported :  By  their  force  was 
the  king  fubdued  :  And  if,  in  the  fequel,  they  protefted 
againft  thofe  extreme  violences,  committed  on  his  pcrfon 
by  the  military  leaders,  their  oppofition  came  too  late, 
after  having  fupplied  thefe  ufurpers  with  the  power  and 
the  pretences,  by  which  they  maintained  their  fanguinary 
meafures.  They  had  indeed  concurred  with  the  royalifts 
in  recalling  the  king  :  But  ought  they  to  be  efteemed,  on 
that  account,  more  afFe(Slionate  to  the  royal  caufe  ?  Rage 
and  animofity,  from  difappointed  ambition,  v/ere  plainly 
their  fole  motives  ;  and  if  the  king  fhould  now  be  fo 
imprudent  as  to  diitinguiih  them  by  any  particular  indul- 
gences, he  would  foon  experience  from  them  the  fame 
hatred  and  oppofition,  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  his  fa- 
ther. 

The  catholics,  though  they  had  little  intereft  in  the 
nation,  v/ere  a  confiderable  party  at  court ;  and  from 
their  fervices  and  fufferings,  during  the  civil  wars,  it 
fcemed  but  juft  to  bear  them  fome  favour  and  regard. 
Thefe  rcligionifls  dreaded  an  entire  union  among  the  pro- 
tcuants.  Were  they  the  fole  nonconform ifl:s  in  the  na- 
tion, the  fevere  execution  of  penal  laws  upon  their  fe£t 
feemed  an  infallible  confequence ;  and  they  ufed,  there- 
fore, all  their  intereft  to  pufli  matters  to  extremity  againft 
the  prefbyterians,  who  had  formeily  been  their  moft  fe- 
vere opprcfTors,  and  whom  they  now  expelled  for  their 
companions  in  afflidion.  The  carl  of  Briftol,  who,  from 
conviction,  or  intereft,  or  levity,  or  complaifance  for  the 
company  with  whom  he  lived,  had  changed  his  religion 

during 
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dunna:  the  kino-  s  exile,  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  this  C  i'  a  P 
party.  u— v-— j 

The  church  party  had,  during  fo  many  years,  fufFer-  '^''*' 
ed  fuch  injuries  and  indignities  from  the  feclaries  of  every 
denomination,  that  no  moderation,  much  lefs  deference, 
was  on  this  occafion  to  be  expe£led  in  the  ecclefiaflics. 
Even  the  laity  of  that  communion  feemed  now  difpofcd 
to  retaliate  upon  their  enemies,  according  to  the  ufual 
meafures  of  party  juflice.  This  fedt  or  fa6lion  (for  it 
was  a  mixture  of  both)  encouraged  the  rumours  of  plots 
and  confpiracies  againft  the  government ;  crimes,  which, 
without  any  apparent  reafon,  they  imputed  to  their  adver- 
faries.  And  inftead  of  enlarging  the  terms  of  commu- 
nion, in  order  to  comprehend  the  prefbyterians,  they 
gladly  laid  hold  of  the  prejudices,  which  prevailed  among 
that  fe6l,  in  order  to  ejecSl  them  from  their  livings.  By 
the  bill  of  uniformity  it  was  required,  that  every  clergy- 
man fhould  be  re-ordained,  if  he  had  not  before  received 
epifcopal  ordination ;  fhould  declare  his  allent  to  every 
thing  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  j  fhould 
take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience;  fhould  abjure  the 
folemn  league  and  covenant ;  and  fhould  renounce  the 
principle  of  taking  arms,  on  zny  pretence  whatfoever, 
Sgaiiift  the  king. 

This  bill  re-inflated  the  church  in  the  fame  condition, 
in  which  it  flood  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
wars  ;  and  as  the  old  perfecuting  laws  of  Elizabeth  flill 
fubfifled  in  tlieir  full  rigor,  and  new  claufes  of  a  like  na- 
ture were  now  enacted,  all  the  king's  promifes  of  tolera- 
tion and  of  indulgence  to  tender  confcienccs  were  thereby 
eluded  and  broken.  It  is  true,  Charles,  in  his  declara- 
tion from  Breda,  had  exprefled  his  intention  of  regulating 
tjjat  indulgence  by  the  advice  and  authority  of  parliament: 
But  this  limitation  could  never  reafonably  be  extended  to 
a  total  infringement  and  violation  of  his  engagements. 
8  However, 
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CHAP.  However,  it  is  a;rrced,  that  the  kinfi;  did  not  voluntarily 

LXIII,  .  . 

i,..^-^^.,...^  concur  with  this  violent  meafure,  and  that  the  zeal  of 
a66a.      Clarendon  and  of  the  church  party  among  the  commons, 
feconded  by  the  intrigues  of  the  catholics,  v/as  the  chief 
caufe,.  which  extorted  his  confent. 

The  royalifts,  v/ho  nov/  predominated,  were  very 
ready  to  fignalize  their  viftory,  by  eflablifhing  thofe  high 
principles  of  monarchy,  which  their  antagonlfts  had  con- 
troverted :  But  when  any  real  power  or  revenue  was  de- 
manded for  the  crown,  they  were  neither  fo  forward  nor 
fo  liberal  in  their  conceflions  as  the  king  would  gladly 
have  wifhcd.  Though  the  parliament  pafTed  laws  for 
regulating  the  navy,  they  took  no  notice  of  the  army; 
and  declined  giving  their  fandlion  to  this  dangerous  inno- 
vation. The  king's  debts  were  become  intolerable  ;  and 
the  commons  vi'cre  at  lail  ccnftrained  to  vote  him  an  ex- 
traordinary fupply  of  15200,000  pounds,  to  be  levied  by 
eighteen  m.onthly  aficffments.  But  befides  that  this  fup- 
ply was  much  inferior  to  the  occafion,  the  king  was 
obliged  earncftly  to  folicit  the  commons,  before  he  could 
obtain  it ;  and,  in  order  to  convince  the  houfe  of  its  ab- 
folute  neceflity,  he  defired  them  to  examine  ftridlly  into 
all  his  receipts  and  dilburfements.  Finding  likewife  upon 
enquirv,  that  the  jeveral  branches  of  revenue  fell  much 
Ciort  of  the  fum.s  expecled,  they  at  laft,  after  much  delay, 
voted  a  new  impofition  of  two  fliillings  on  each  hearth  ; 
and  this  tax  they  fettled  on  the  king  during  life.  The 
whole  eflablilhed  revenue,  however,  did  not,  for  many 
years,  exceed  a  million  y  ;  a  fum  confefledly  too  narrow 
for  the  public  expences.  A  very  rigid  frugality  at  leaft, 
which  the  king  wanted,  v/ould  have  been  requifite  to 
-    make  it  fuffice  for  the  dignity  and  fecurity  of  government. 

jgth  May.    After  all  bufmefs  was  difpatched,  '  the  parliament  was 
prorogued. 

y  D'Eftiades,  25th  of  Ju?y,  1661,    Mr,  E.aJph's  Hjfiory,  vol.  3.  p.  J7C. 

Before. 
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Before  the  parliament  rofe,  the  court  was  emploved  chap. 

Ill  making  preparations  tor  the  reception  of  the  new  queen,  , ^ 

Catharine  of  Portugal,  to  whom  the  king  was  betrothed,  .  '^6*. 
and  who  had  juft  landed  at  Portfmouth.  During  theiiage. 
time,  that  the  protedtor  carried  on  the  war  with  Spain, 
he  was  naturally  led  to  fupport  the  Portuguefe  in  their 
revolt  J  and  he  engaged  himfelf  by  treaty  to  fupply  them 
with  10,000  men  for  their  defence  againft  the  Spaniards. 
On  the  king's  reftoration,  advances  were  made  by  Portu- 
gal for  the  renewal  of  that  alliance ;  and  in  order  to  bind 
the  friendfliip  clofer,  an  offer  was  made  of  the  Portuguefe 
princefs,  and  a  portion  of  500,000  pounds,  together  with 
two  fortrefles,  Tangiers  in  Africa  and  Bombay  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  Spain,  who,  after  the  peace  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, bent  all  her  force  to  recover  Portugal,  now  in 
appearance  abandoned  by  France,  took  the  alarm,  and 
endeavoured  to  fix  Charles  in  an  oppofite  iijtereft.  The 
catholic  king  offered  to  adopt  any  other  princefs  as  a 
daughter  of  Spain,  either  the  princefs  of  Parma,  or,  what 
he  thought  more  popular,  fome  proteflant  princefs,  the 
daughter  of  Denmark,  Saxony,  or  Orange :  And  on  any 
of  thefe,  he  promifed  to  confer  a  dowry  equal  to  that 
which  was  offered  by  Portugal.  But  many  reafons  in- 
clined Charles  rather  to  accept  of  the  Portuguefe  propo- 
fals.  The  great  diforders  in  the  government  and  finances 
of  Spain  made  the  execution  of  her  promifcs  be  much 
doubted ;  and  the  king's  urgent  necelTities  demanded  fome 
fupply  of  money.  The  interefls  of  the  Englifli  commerce 
likewifc  feemed  to  require,  that  the  indcpendancy  of  Por- 
tugal fhould  be  fupported,  left  the  union  of  that  crown 
with  Spain  fhould  put  the  whole  treafures  of  America  into 
the  hands  of  one  potentate.  The  claims  too  of  Spain 
ypon  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica,  rendered  it  impolfible,  with- 
out farther  conceffions,  to  obtain  the  cordial  friendfnip 
ipf  that  power  :  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  offer,  made 

I  hy 
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^  /vm^*  ^y  P°''tugal,  of  tv/o  fuch  confiderable  fortrefles,  promifed 
\„f'-\/''>^  a  great  acceflion  to  the  naval  force  of  England.  Above 
1662.  all,  the  propofal  of  a  proteftant  princefs  was  no  allure- 
ment to  Charles,  vi'hofe  inclinations  led  him  ftrongly  to 
give  the  preference  to  a  catholic  alliance.  According  to 
the  moft  probable  accounts  *,  the  refolution  of  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Portugal  was  taken  by  the  king,  unknown 
to  all  his  minifters  ;  and  no  rcmonllrances  could  prevail 
with  him  to  alter  his  intentions.  When  the  matter  was 
laid  before  the  council,  all  voices  concurred  in  approving 
the  refolution  5  and  the  parliament  exprefied  the  fame 
complaifance.  And  thus  was  concluded,  fcemingly  with 
0ift  May.  univerfal  confent,  the  inaufpicious  marriage  with  Cathe- 
rine, a  princefs  of  virtue,  but  who  was  never  able,  either 
by  the  graces  of  her  perfon  or  humour,  to  make  herfelf 
agreeable  to  the  king.  The  report  however  of  her  natural 
incapacity  to  have  children,  feems  to  have  been  ground- 
lefs  ;  fmce  (he  was  twice  declared  to  be  pregnant  ". 

The  feftivity  of  thefe  efpouials  was  clouded  by  the 
trial  and  execution  of  criminals.  Berkftead,  Cobbet, 
and  Okey,  three  regicides,  had  efcaped  beyond  fea ;  and 
after  wandering  fome  time  concealed  in  Germanv,  came 
privately  to  Delft,  having  appointed  their  families  to  meet 
them  in  that  place.  They  were  difcovered  by  Downing, 
the  king's  rehdent  in  Holland,  who  had  formerly  ferved 
the  protestor  and  commonv/ealth  in  the  fame  flation,  and 
who  once  had  even  been  chaplain  to  Okey's  regiment. 

«  Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  ii.  p.  454.  This  sccount  feems  better  fupported, 
than  that  in  Ablancourt's  Memoirs,  that  the  rhanceilor  chiefly  puflied  the 
Portuguefe  alliance.  The  fecret  tranfaftions  ot  the  court  of  England  could 
not  be  fuppofed  to  be  much  known  to  a  Fiench  refidcnt  at  Lifbon  :  And 
whatever  oppofition  the  chancellor  made,  he  would  ceriiiinly  en^-eavour  to 
conceal  it  from  the  queen  and  all  her  family  ;  and  even  in  the  parliament  and 
council  would  fupport  the  refolution  already  taken.  Clarendon  himfc'if  fayi  in 
his  Memoirs,  that  be  ntver  either  cfpoj'td  tr  promoted  the  Fortugt^efe  mutch. 

a  Loid  Lanfdown's  Defence  of  general  Monk,     Temple,  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 

He 
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He  applied  for  a  warrant  to  arreft  them.     It  bad  been  CHAP, 
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ufuai  for  the  States  to  grant  thefe  warrants  ;  though  at  |_,— ^-,',^ 

the  fame  time,  they  had  ever  been  careful  fecretly  to  ^^^^' 
advertife  the  perfons,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  make 
their  efcape.  This  precaution  was  eluded  by  the  vigi- 
lance and  difpatch  of  Downing.  Fie  quickly  feized  the 
criminals,  hurried  them  on  board  a  frigate  v/hich  lay  ofF 
the  coaft,  and  fcnt  them  to  England.  Thefe  three  men 
behaved  with  more  moderation  and  fubmiilion  than  any 
of  the  other  regicides,  who  had  fuffered.  Okey  in  par- 
ticular, at  the  place  of  execution,  prayed  for  the  king, 
and  expreffed  his  intention,  had  he  lived,  of  fubmitting 
peaceably  to  the  eftablifhed  government.  He  had  rifen 
during  the  wars  from  being  a  chandler  in  London  to  a 
high  rank  in  the  army;  and  in  all  his  condu£l  appeared 
to  be  a  man  of  humanity  and  honour.  In  confideration 
of  his  good  charafter  and  of  his  dutiful  behaviour,  his 
body  was  given  to  his  friends  to  be  buried. 

The  attention  of  the  public  was  much  engaged  by 
the  trial  of  two  diflinguiihed  criminals,  Lambert  and 
Vane.  Thefe  men,  though  none  of  the  late  king's 
judges,  had  been  excepted  from  the  general  indemnity, 
and  committed  to  prifon.  The  convention-parliament, 
however,  was  fo  favourable  to  them,  as  to  petition  the 
king,  if  they  fhould  be  found  guilty,  to  fufpend  their 
execution  :  But  this  new  parliament,  more  zealous  for 
monarchy,  applied  for  their  trial  and  condemnation. 
Not  to  revive  difputes,  which  were  better  buried  in  Trial  of 
oblivion,  the  indictment  of  Vane  did  not  comprehend  ^^"^*, 
any  of  his  actions  during  the  war  between  the  kino-  and 
parliament :  It  extended  only  to  his  behaviour  after  the 
late  king's  death,  as  member  of  the  council  of  ftate,  and- 
fecretary  of  the  navy;  where  fidelity  to  the  truft,  repofed 
in  him,  required  hi^  oppofuion  to  monarchy. 

Vane 
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Vane  wanted  neither  courage  nor  capacity  to  avail 
himfelf  of  this  advantage.  He  urged,  that,  if  a  com- 
^^^^'  pliance  with  the  government,  at  that  time  eftablifhed  in 
England,  and  tht^  acknowledging  of  its  authority  were  to 
be  regarded  as  criminal,  the  whole  nation  had  incurred 
equal  guilt,  and  none  would  remain,  whofe  innocence 
could  entitle  them  to  try  or  condemn  him  for  his  pre- 
tended treafons:  That,  according  to  thefe  maxims, 
wherever  an  illegal  authority  was  eftablifiied  by  force,  a 
total  and  univerfal  dcftrudlion  muft  enfue  ;  while  the 
ufurpers  profcribed  one  part  of  the  nation  for  difobedience, 
the  lawful  prince  puniflied  the  other  for  compliance: 
That  the  legillature  of  England,  forefeeing  this  violent 
fituation,  had  provided  for  piublic  fecurity  by  the  famous 
ftatutc  of  Henry  VII ;  in  which  it  was  enabled,  that  no 
man,  in  cafe  of  any  revolution,  fhould  ever  be  queftioned 
for  his  obedience  to  the  king  in  being :  That  whether 
the  eftablifiied  government  was  a  monarchy  or  a  common- 
wealth, the  reafon  of  the  thing  was  ftill  the  fam.e  ;  nor 
ouc^ht  the  expelled  prince  to  think  himfelf  entitled  to 
allegiance,  (o  long  as  he  could  not  afford  proteftion  : 
That  it  belonged  not  to  private  perfons,  poflefTed  of  no 
power,  to  difcufs  the  title  of  their  governors ;  and  every 
ufurpation,  even  the  moft  flagrant,  would  equally  require 
obedience  with  the  moft  legal  eftablifhmcnt :  That  the 
controverfy  between  the  late  king  and  his  parliament  was 
cf  the  rr.ofi:  delicate  nature  ;  and  men  of  the  greateft 
probity  had  been  divided  in  their  choice  of  the  party 
which  thev  fhould  embrace:  That  the  parliament,  being 
rendered  undiffoluble  but  by  its  own  confent,  was  become 
a  kind  of  co-ordinate  power  with  the  king;  and  as  the 
cafe  was  thus  entirely  new  and  unknown  to  the  conftitu- 
tion,  it  ought  not  to  be  tried  rigidly  by  the  letter  of  the 
ancient  laws  :  That  for  his  part,  all  the  violences,  which 
had  been  out  upon  the  parliament,  and  upon  the  perfon 

of 
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of  the  fovereign,  he  had  ever  condemned  j  nor  had  he  C  ha  p. 
once  appeared  in  the  houfe  for  fome  time  before  and  after  \^^(-Si,,->^ 
the  execution  of  the  king:  That,  finding  the  whole  ^^^-• 
government  thrown  into  diforder,  he  was  ftill  rcfolved, 
in  every  revolution,  to  adhere  to  the  commons,  the  root, 
the  foundation  of  all  Jawful  authority  :  That  in  profc- 
cution  of  this  principle,  he  had  chearfully  undergone  all 
the  violence  of  Cromwei's  tyranny  ;  and  v/ould  now, 
with  equal  alacrity,  expofe  himfelf  to  the  rigours  of  per- 
verted law  and  juftice  :  That  though  it  was  in  his 
power,  on  the  king's  reftoratlon,  to  have  efcapcd  from 
his  enemies,  he  was  determined,  in  imitation  of  the  mofl 
Hluftrious  names  of  antiquity,  to  perifh  in  defence  of 
liberty,  and  to  give  teftimony  with  his  blqcd  for  that 
honourable  caufe,  in  which  he  had  been  inlifted  :  And, 
that,  befides  the  ties,  with  which  God  and  nature  had 
bound  him  to  his  native  country,  he  v/as  voluntarily  en- 
gaged by  the  moft  facred  covenant,  whofe  obligation  no 
earthly  power  fhould  ever  be  able  to  make  him  relinquifii. 

All  the  defence,  which  Vane  could  make,  was  fruit-  ,jt;,  To„, 
lefs.     The  court,  confidering  more  the  general  opinion 
of  his  active  guilt  in  the  beginning  and  profecution  of 
the  civil  wars,  than  the  articles  of  treafon  charged  againft 
him,  took  advantage  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  brought 
him  in  guilty.     His  courage  deferted  him  not  upon  his 
condemnation.     Though  timid  by  nature,  the  perfuafion 
of  a  juft  caufe  fupported  him  againft  the  terrors  of  death  ; 
while  his  enthufiafm,  excited  by  the  profpe£l  of  glory, 
embellifhed  the  conclufion  of  a  life,  v/hich,  through  the- 
whole  courfe  of  it,  had  been  fo  much  disfigured  by  the 
prevalence  of  that  principle.     Left  pity  for  a  courageous 
fufFerer  fhould  make  impreflion  on  the  populace,  drum- 
mers were  placed  under  the  fcaffold,  whofe  noife,  as  he  ^"'^.  "^' 
began  to  launch  out  in  refieiStJons  on  the  government,  i4ihj'.nt; 
drowned  his  voice,  and  admonilhed  him  to  temper  the 

ardouc 
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ardour  of  his  zeal.  He  was  not  aftonifhed  at  this  un- 
expedled  incident.  In  all  his  behaviour,  there  appeared 
J662.  a  firm  and  animated  intrepidity  ;  and  he  confidered  death 
but  as  a  paflage  to  that  eternal  felicity,  which  he  believed 
to  be  prepared  for  him. 

This  man,  fo  celebrated  for  his  parliamentary  talents, 
and  for  his  capacity  in  bufmefs,  has  left  fome  writings 
behind  him :  They  treat,  all  of  them,  of  religious  fub- 
je6ls,  and  are  abfolutely  unintelligible:  No  traces  of 
eloquence,  or  even  of  common  fenfe  appear  in  them.  A 
-flrange  paradox  !  did  we  not  know,  that  men  of  the 
greateft  genius,  v/here  they  relinquifh  by  principle  the 
ufe  of  their  reafon,  are  only  enabled,  by  their  vigour  of 
mind,  to  work  themfelves  the  deeper  into  error  and 
abfurdity.  It  was  remarked,  that,  as  Vane,  by  being 
the  chief  inftrument  of  Strafford's  death,  had  firft  opened 
the  way  for  that  defl:ru6lion,  which  overwhelmed  the 
nation  ;  fo  by  his  death  he  clofed  the  fcene  of  blood.  He 
was  the  laft  that  fuffered  on  account  of  the  civil  wars. 
Lambert,  though  condemned,  was  reprieved  at  the  bar; 
and  the  judges  declared,  that,  if  Vane's  behaviour  had 
been  equally  dutiful  and  fubmiflive,  he  would  have 
experienced  like  lenity  in  the  king.  Lambert  furvived 
his  condemnation  near  thirty  years.  He  was  confined  to 
the  ifle  of  Guernefey;  where  he  lived  contented,  for- 
getting all  his  paft  fchemes  of  greatnefs,  and  entirely 
forgot  by  the  nation  :  He  died  a  Roman  catholic. 

frefbyteiian       HowEVER  odious  Vane  and  Lambert  to  the  prefby- 
tiergy  terians,  that  party  had  no  leifure  to  rejoice  at  their  con- 

24th  Aug,  denination.  The  fatal  St.  Bartholomew  approached  ;  the 
day,  when  the  clergy  were  obliged  by  the  late  law, 
either  to  relinquifli  their  livings,  or  to  fign  the  articles 
required  of  them,  A  combination  had  been  entered  into 
by  the  more  zealous  of  the  prefbyterian  ecclefiaftics  to 
refufe  the  fubfcription ;  in  hopes,  that  the  biftiops  would 

not 
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not  dare  at  once  to  expel  fo  ereat  a  number  of  the  mofl  chap. 
popular  preachers.     The  catholic  party  at  court,  who  u..^v.«i«ij 
defired  a  great  rent  among  the  proteftants,  encouraged      *^^*' 
them  in  this  obftinacy,    and  gave  them  hopes,  that  the 
king  would  protect  them  in  their  refufal.     The   king 
himfelf,  by   his    irrefolute   conduct,  contributed,   either 
from  defign  or  accident,  to  encreafe  this  opinion.     Above 
all,  the  terms  of  fubfcription  had  been  made  ftridl  and 
'rigid,  on  purpofe  to  difguil  all  the  zealous  and  fcrupulous 
among  the  prelbyterians,  and  deprive  them  of  their  livings. 
About  2000  of  the  clergy,  in  one  day,  relinquifhed  their 
cures ;    and  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  court,  facrificed 
their  intcreft  to  their  religious  tenets.    Fortified  by  fociety 
in   their  fufFerings,  they  were  refolved  to  undergo  any 
hard{hips,  rather  than  openly  renounce  thofe  principles, 
which,    on   other  occafions,    they   were    fo   apt,    from 
intereft,  to   warp    or  elude.     The  church  enjoyed  the 
pleafure  of  retaliation;    and  even  pufhed,  as  ufual,  the 
vengeance  farther  than  the  offence.  Durins;  the  dominioa 
of  the  parliamentary  party,  a  fifth  of  each   living  had 
been  left  to  the  ejected  clergyman  ;    but  this  indulgence, 
though  at  firft  infifi:ed  on  by  the  houfe  of  peers,  was  now 
refufed  to  the  prcfbytcrians.     However  difRcult  to  con- 
ciliate peace  among  theologians,  it  was  hoped  by  many, 
that  fome  relaxation  in  the  terms  of  communion  might 
have  kept  the  prefbyterians  united  to  the  church,  and 
have  cured  thofe  ecclefiaftical  factions,  which  had  been  fo 
fatal,  and  were  ftill  fo  dangerous.  Biihoprics  were  offered 
to    Calamy,  Baxter    and    Reynolds,   leaders   among  the 
prefbyterians ;    the  lafl  only  could   be  prevailed  on  to 
accept.     Deaneries  and  other  preferments  were  refufed  by 
many. 

The  next  meafurc  of  the  king  has  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  j  uflified  by  any  party ;  but  is  often  confidered 
as  one  of  the  greateft  mif^akcs,  if  not  blemifhes,  of  his 
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CHAP,  reicrn.     It  is  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French.     The 

LXIII. 

^^  _ '_  '^  parfimonious  maxims  of  the  parliament,  and  the  liberal, 
1662.      j^ot  to  fay  lavifh  difpofition  of  Charles,  were  ill  fuited  to 
fold  to  the    each  Other ;    and  notwithltanding  the  fuppJies  voted  him, 
f  teach,       his.  treafurv  was  ftill  very  empty  and  very  much  indebted. 
He  had  fecretly  received  the  fum  of  200,000  crowns  from 
France  for  the  defence  of  Portugal ;    but  the  forces  fent 
over  to  that  country,  and  the  fleets,  maintained  in  order 
to  defend   it,  had  already  coft  the  king  that  fum,  and 
Itogether  with  it,  near  double  the  money,  which  had  been 
payed   for  the  queen's   portion ''.      The  time  fixed   for 
payment  of  his  filler's  portion  to  the  duke  of  Orleans 
was  approaching.     Tangiers,  a  fortrefs  from  which  great 
benefit  was  expelled,  was  become  an  additional  burthen 
on  the  crown  ;  and  Rutherford,  who  now  commanded  in 
Dunkirk,  had  encreafed  the  charge  of  that  garrifon  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  Thefc  con- 
fiderations  had  fuch  influence,  not  only  on  the  king,  but 
even  on  Clarendon,  that  this  uncorrupt  minifter  was  the 
inoft  forward  to  advife  accepting  a  fum  of  money  in  lieu 
of  a  place  which,  he  thought,  the  king,  from  the  narrow 
ftate  of  his  revenue,  v/as  no  longer  able  to  retain.     By 
the  treaty  with  Portugal,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  Dunkirk 
iliould  never  be  yielded  to  the  Spaniards  :    Fiance  was 
therefore  the  only  purchafer  that  remained.     D'Eftradea 
was  invited  over  by  a  letter  from  the  chancellor  himfelf, 
in  order  to  conclude  the  bargain.     Nine  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  were  demanded  :     One  hundred   thoufand  were 
ofiered.     The  Englifh  by  degrees  lowered  their  demand  ; 
The  French  raifed  their  ofier ;     And  the  bargain  was 
concluded  at  400^000  pounds.     The  artillery  and  flores 
were  valued  at  a  fifth  of  the  Aim  S     The  importance  qf 

•>  D'Uftradcs,  17th  of  Auguft,  i6oz.     There  wai  above  half  of  500,000 
jounds  really  paid  as  the  queen's  portion. 
<  Id.  »ili-of  Aug'jft,  lath  of  Septeir.ter,  ifi&a. 
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t^is  fale  was  not,  at  that  time,  fufficlently  known,  either  lxiii. 
abroad  or  at  home '',  The  French  monarch  himfelf,  fo 
fond  of  acquifitions,  and  fo  good  a  judge  of  his  own 
interefts,  thought,  that  he  had  made  a  hard  bargain*; 
and  this  fum,  in  appearance  fo  fmall,  was  the  utmoft, 
which  he  would  allow  his  ambaflador  to  offer. 

A  NEW  incident  difcovered  fuch  a  glimpfe  of  the  king  s 
chara6ler  and  principles  of  policy  as,  at  firft,  the  nation 
was  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  how  to  interpret,  but  fuch  as 
fubfequent  events,  by  degrees,  rendered  fuificiently  plain 
and  manifef^.  He  ifTued  a  declaration  on  pretence  of  Declaration 
mitigating  the  rigours,  contained  in  the  a61:  of  uniformity.  ^..^^^^ '" 
After  exprefling  his  firm  refolution  to  obferve  the  general  ^^th  Dec, 
indemnity,  and  to  truft  entirely  to  the  afFeilions  of  his 
fubje^ts,  not  to  any  military  power,  for  the  fupport  of 
his  throne ;  he  mentiotied  Ihe  promifes  of  liberty  of  con- 
fcience,  contained  in  his  declaration  of  Breda.  And  he 
fubjoined,  that,  *'  as  in  the  firft  place  he  had  been 
*"  zealous  to  fettle  the  untformity  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
*'  land,  in  difcipline,  ceremony  and  government,  and 
*'  fhall  ever  cgnflaritly  maintaia  it ;  So  as  for  what  con - 
*'  cerns  the  penalties  upon  thofe  who,  living  peaceably* 
*'  do  not  conform  themfelves  thereunto,  through  fcruple 

<1  It  appears,  hoWever,  from  many  of  D'Eftrade's  letters,  particularly 
tliat  of  the  2i'ft  of  Augjft,  i6(Si,  that  the  king  might  have  transferred 
Dunkirk  to  the  parliainent,  who  would  not  have  refufed  to  bear  the  chargcg. 
of  it,  but  were  unwiilirig  to  give  money  to  the  king  for  that  purpofe.  The 
king  on  the  other  hand  was  jealous,  left  the  parliament  fhould  acquire  any 
feparate  dominion  or  authority  in  a  branch  of  adminiftrafion,  which  fecmed 
fo  little  to  belong  to  them  :  A  proof  that  the  government  was  not  yet  fettled 
ihto  that  compofure,  and  mutual  confidence,  which  is  abfolutely  requifite 
for  conducing  it, 

c  Id.  3d  of  October,  i66z.  The  chief  importance  indeed  of  Dunkirk  to 
theEngliJli  was,  that  it  was  able  to  diftrefs  their  trade,  when  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  :  But  it  was  Lewis  the  XlVth  who  firft  made  it  a  good  fea-port. 
If  ever  England  have  occafion  to  trapfport  armies,  to  the  continent,  it  mull 
be  in  fupport  of  feme  ally  whole  towns  fetvc  to  ;he  fame  purpoff  as  Dunkirk 
vould;  if  in  the  hands  of  Uii  Englifh. 

''  C  c  2  ««  and 
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C  H  A  p.  <c  ^j^j  tendernefs  of  mlfguided  confcience,  but  modeftly 
^_  -,-'_f  "  and  without  fcandal  perform  their  devotions  in  their 
1662.  tt  own  way,  he  fliould  make  it  his  fpecial  care,  fo  far  a» 
*'  in  him  lay,  without  invading  the  freedom  of  parlia- 
*'  ment,  to  incline  their  wifdom  next  approaching  fellions 
"to  concur  with  him  in  making  fbme  fuch  a(5l  for  that 
*'  purpofe,  as  may  enable  him  to  exercife,  with  a  more 
*'  univerfal  fatisfa^tion,  that  power  of  difpenfing,  which 
*'  he  conceived  to  be  inherent  in  him  ^"  Here  a  moft 
important  prerogative  was  exercifed  by  the  king ;  but 
under  fuch  artful  rcferves  and  limitations  as  might  prevent 
the  full  difcuffion  of  the  claim,  and  obviate  a  breach 
between  him  and  his  parliament.  The  foundation  of 
this  meafure  lay  much  deeper,  and  was  of  the  utmoil 
confequcnce. 

The  king,  during  his  exile,  had  imbibed  ftrong 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  catholic  religion;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  moft  probable  accounts,  had  already  been 
fecretlv  reconciled  in  form  to  the  church  of  Rome,  The 
great  zeal,  exprelied  by  the  parliamentary  party  againft 
all  papifts,  had  always,  from  a  fpirit  of  oppofition,  in- 
cHncd  the  court  and  all  the  royalifts  to  adopt  more  favour- 
able fentiments  towards  that  fecV,  which,  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  civil  wars,  had  ftrenuoufly  fupported 
the  rights  of  the  fovercign.  The  rigour  too,  which  the 
king,  during  his  abode  in  Scotland,  had  experienced  fron> 
the  prefbyterians,  difpofed  him  to  run  into  the  other 
extreme,  and  to  bear  a  kindnefs  to  the  party,  moft  oppo- 
fite  in  its  genius  to  the  feverity  of  thofe  religionifts.  The 
felicitations  and  importunities  of  the  queen-mother,  the 
contagion  of  the  company  which  he  frequented,  the  view 
of  a  more  fplendid  and  courtly  mode  of  worfhip,  the 
hopes  of  indulgence  in  pleafure;  all  thefe  caufes  operated 
powerfully  on  a  young  prince,  whofe  carelefs  and  diiTo- 

'  Kenaet's  Regifter,  p,  850. 
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tute  temper  made  him  Incapable  of  adhering  clofely  to  the 
principles  of  his  early  education.  But  if  the  thougbtlefs 
humour  of  Charles  rendered  him  an  eafy  convert  to  '^^^» 
popery,  the  fame  difpofitionever  prevented  the  tlicological 
tenets  of  that  fe<ft  from  taking  any  faft  hold  of  him. 
During  his  vigorous  ftate  of  health,  while  his  blood  v^'as 
warm  and  his  fpirits  high,  a  contempt  and  difregard  to  all 
religion  held  pofTelHon  of  his  mind  ;  and  he  might  more 
properly  be  denominated  a  deiil  than  a  catholic.  But  in 
thofe  revolutions  of  temper,  when  -the  love  of  Ta-illery 
gave  place  to  reflection,  and  his  penetrating,  but  negli- 
gent underftanding  v/as  clouded  with  fears  and  apprehen* 
fions,  he  had  ftarts  of  more  fincere  corivi£i:ion  ;  and  a 
fe6t,  vvrhich  always  poffefied  his  inclination,  was  thert 
mafter  of  his  judgment  and  opinion  s. 

But  though  the  king  thus  floated,  during  his  vv'hole 
reign,  between  irreligion,  which  he  more  openly  pro-^ 
Fefled,  and  popery,  to  which  he  retained  a  fecret  nropenfity, 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  had  zealoufly  adopted  all 
the  principles  of  that  theological  party.  His  eager 
temper  and  narrow  underftanding  made  him  a  thorough 
convert,  without  any  referve  from  intercfl,  or  doubts 
from  reafoning  and  enquiry.  By  his  application  to  bufi- 
nefs,  he  had  acquired  a  great  afcendant  over  the  king, 
who,  though  poffeffed  of  more  difcernment,  was  glad  to 
throw  the  burthen  of  affairs  on  the  duke,  of  whom  he 
entertained  little  jealoufy.  On  pretence  of  eafmg  the 
protefi:ant  diffenters,  they  agreed  upon  a  plan  for  intro- 
<iucing  a  general  toleration,  and  giving  the  catholica  the 
free  exercife  of  their  religion  ;  at  leafl,  the  exercifc  of  it 
in  private  houfes.  The  two  brotiicrs  f:\\v  with  plcafure 
fo  numerous  and   popular  a  body  of  the  clergy  rcfufc 

g  The  author  confcires,  that  the  king's  3i»al  for  popery  went  farth:r  than 
is  here  fuppofed,  as  appears  from  many  paflaijes  in  James  the  Second's 
Memoirs* 

C  c  3  conformity  J 
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CHAP,  conformity ;    and  it  was  hoped,  that,  under  fhelter  of 
.\,,^r\:-'\^  their  name,  the  fmall  and   hated  fe6t  of  the   eathojicsi 
J 661.      might  meet  with  favour  and  prote6lion, 

iSfj.  But  while   the  king   pleaded  his  early  promifes  of 

'  '  ^  '  toleration,  and  infifted  on  many  other  plaufible  topics, 
the  parliament,  who  fat  a  liccle  after  the  declaration  was 
iflued,  could  by  no  means  be  fatisfied  with  this  meafure. 
The  declared  intention  of  eafmg  the  difl'enters,  and  the 
fecret  purpofe  of  favouring  the  catholics,  were  equally 
difao-reeable  to  them ;  and  in  thefe  prepofleflions  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  king's  minifters  themfelves,  par- 
ticularly the  chancellor.  The  houfe  of  commons  repre- 
fented  to  the  king,  that  his  declaration  of  Breda  contained 
no  promife  to  the  prefbyterians  and  other  diflenters,  but 
only  an  expreflion  of  his  intentions,  upon  fuppofltion  of 
the  parliament's  concurrence  :  That  even  if  the  non-r 
•  conformifts  had  been  entitled  to  plead  a  promife,  they 

had  entrufted  this  c4alm>  as  all  their  other  rights  and 
privileges,  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  were  their 
reprefentatives,  and  who  now  freed  the  king  from  that 
obligation:  That  it  was  not  to  be  fuppoftd,  that  his 
majefty  and  the  houfes  were  fo  bound  by  that  declaration 
as  to  be  incapacitated  from  making  any  laws,  which  might 
be  contrary  to  it :  That  even  at  the  king's  reftoration, 
there  were  laws  of  uniformity  in  force,  which  could  not 
be  difpenfed  with  but  by  adl  of  parliament:  And  that  the 
indulgence  propofed  would  prove  moft  pernicious  both  to 
church  and  ilate,  wQuld  open  the  door  to  fchifm,  encourage 
faction,  difturb  the  public  peace,  and  difcredit  the  wifdom 
of  the  legiflature.  The  king  did  not  think  proper,  after 
this  remonftrance,  to  infift  any  farther  at  prefent  on  the 
project  of  indulgence. 

In  order  to  deprive  the  catholics  of  all  hopes,  the  two 
lioufes  concurred  in  a  remonftrance  againfl  them.    The 
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kino-  gave  a  efacious  anfwer:   though  he  fcrupled  not  to^  h  a  p* 
profefs  his  gratitude  towards  many  of  that  perfuauonj  on  ,^^.  .-<>v 
account  of  their  faithful  fervices  in  his  father's  caufe  and      ''^^^ 
in  his  own.     A  proclamation,  for  form's  fake,  was  foon 
after  ifllied  ac^ainil:  Jefuits  and  Romifh  priefts  :    But  care 
was  taken,  by  the  very  terms  of  it,  to  render  It  ineffe6luaL 
The  parliament  had   allowed,    that  all  foreign  priefts, 
belonging  to  the  two  queens,  fhould   be  excepted,  and 
that  a  permillion  for  them  to  remain  in  England  fhould 
ftill  be  granted.     In  the  proclamation,  the  word,  Jhrcigni 
was  purpofely  omitted ;    and  the    queens  were  thereby 
authorized  to  give  protecftion  to  as  many  Englifh  priefts  as 
tliey  fhould  think  proper. 

That  the  king  might  reap  fome  advantage  from  his 
compliances,  however  fallacious,  he  engaged  the  com- 
mons anew  into  an  examination  of  his  revenue,  which, 
chiefly  by  the  negligence  in  levying  it,  had  proved^  he 
faid,  much  inferior  to  the  public  charges.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  price  of  Dunkirk,  his  debts,  he  complained, 
amounted  to  a  confiderable  fum  ;  and  to  fatisfy  the  com- 
mons, that  the  money  formerly  granted  him,  had  not 
been  prodigally  expended,  he  offered  to  lay  before  them 
the  whole  account  of  his  difburfements.  It  is  however 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  king,  though,  during  his 
banifhment,  he  had  managed  his  fmall  and  precarious 
income  with  great  order  and  ceconomy,  had  now  much 
abated  of  thefe  virtues,  and  was  unable  to  make  his  royal 
revenues  fuffice  for  his  expences.  The  commons,  with- 
out entering  into  too  nice  a  difquifition,  voted  him  four 
fubfidies ;  and  this  was  the  laft  time,  that  taxes  were 
levied  in  that  manner. 

Several  laws  were  made  this  fefTion  with  regard  to 

trade.     The  militia  alfo  came  under  confideration,  and 

feme  rules  were  eftablifhed  for  ordering  and  arming  it. 

It  was  ena<5led,  that  the  king  fhguld  have  no  power  of 

C  c  ij,  keeping; 
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CHAP,  keeping:  the  militia  under  arms  above  fourteen  days  in  tha 
V,._^,_^  year.  The  fituation  of  this  iUand,  together  with  jts 
1663.  great  naval  pow^er,  has  always  occafroned  other  means  of 
fccurity,  however  requifite,  to  be  much  neglected  amongft 
us:  And  the. parliament  fiiowed  liere  a  very  fuperfiuous 
jealoufy  of  the  king's  ftridtnefs  in  difciplining  the  militia. 
The  principles  of  liberty  rather  require  a  contrary 
jealoufy. 

The  earl  of  Briftol's  friendfhip  with  Clarendon,  which 
had  fubfifted,  with  great  intimacy,  during  their  exile  and 
the  diftrefles  of  the  royal  party,  had  been  confiderably 
impaired  fmce  the  reftoration,  by  the  chancellor's  refufing 
his  aflent  to  fome  grants,  which  Brifiol  had  applied  for  to 
a  court  lady:  And  a  little  after,  the  latter  nobleman, 
agreeably  to  the  impetuofity  and  indifcretion  of  his  temper, 
broke  out  againft  the  minifter  in  the  moft  outrageous 
manner.  He  even  entered  a  charge  of  treafon  againft 
him  before  the  houfe  of  peers ;  but  had  concerted  his 
plan  fo  imprudently,  that  the  judges,  when  confultcd, 
declared,  that,  neither  for  its  matter  nor  its  form,  could 
it  legally  be  received.  The  articles  indeed  refemble  more 
the  incoherent  altercations  of  a  pafllonate  enemy,  than  a 
ferious  charge,  fit  to  be  difcuiled  by  a  court  of  judicature; 
and  Briftol  himfelf  was  fo  afliamed  of  his  conduct  and 
defeat,  that  he  abfconded  during  fome  time.  Notwith- 
ftanding  his  fine  talents,  his  eloquence,  his  fpirit,  and 
his  courage,  he  could  never  regain  the  chara£ler,  which 
he  loft  by  this  hafty  and  precipitate  meafure. 
Decline  cf  BuT  though  Clarendon  was  able  to  elude  this  rafh 
credit.  aflault,  he  was  fenfibly  declining  in  his  credit  at  court ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  king  found  himfelf  eftabliihed  on 
^he  throne,  he  began  to  alienate  himfelf  from  a  minifter, 
whofe  charadler  was  fo  little  fuited  to  his  own.  Charles's 
favour  for  the  catholics  was  always  oppofed  by  Clarendon, 
|)ubUc:  liberty  was  .fecured  again^  ail  attempts  of  the 
5  over- 
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€ver-zealous  royalifts,  prodigal   grants  of  the  king  wefe  CH  a  P. 
'checked  or  refufed,  and  the  dignity  of  his  own  chara(Sler  i^  \-\j 
Was  fo  much  confulted  by  the  chancellor,  that  he  made  it      1663. 
an  inviolable  rule,  as  did  alfo  his  friend,  Southampton, 
never  to  enter  into  any  connexion  with  the  royal,  miftrefles. 
The  king's  favourite  was  Mrs.  Palmer,  afterwards  created  , 

dutchefs  of  Cleveland  ;  a  woman  prodigal,  rapacious, 
difiblute,  violent,  revengeful.  She  failed  not  in  her  turn 
to  undermine  Clarendon's  credit  with  his  mafterj  and  her 
fuccefs  was  at  this  time  made  apparent  to  the  whole  world. 
Secretary  Nicholas,  the  chancellor's  great  friend,  was 
removed  from  his  place;  and  Sir  Harry  Bennet,  bis 
avowed  enemy,  was  advanced  to  that  office.  Bennet  was 
foon  after  created  lord  Arlington. 

Though  the  king's  conduct  had  hitherto,  fmce  his 
reftoration,  been,  in  the  main,  laudable,  men  of  pene- 
tration began  to  obferve,  that  thofe  virtues,  by  which  he 
had,  at  firft,  fo  much  dazzled  and  enchanted  the  nation, 
had  great  {how,  but  not  equal  folidity.  His  good  under- 
ftanding  loft  much  pf  its  Influence  by  his  want  of  appli- 
cation ;  his  bounty  .was  more  the  refult  of  a  facility  of 
difpofition  than  any  generofity  of  charatSler ;  his  foclal 
humour  led  him  frequently  to  negle^  his  dignity  j  his 
love  of  pleafure  was  not  attended  with  proper  fentiment 
and  decency  ;  ar^d  while  he  fcemcd  to  bear  a  good  will  to 
every  one  that  approached  him,  he  had  a  heart  not  very 
capable  of  friendfhip,  and  he  had  fecretly  entertained  a 
very  bad  opinion  and  diftruft  of  mankind.     But  above  all,  . 

what  fullied  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  good  judges  was 
his  negligent  ingratitude  towards  the  unfortunate  cavaliers, 
whofe  zeal  and  fufFerings  for  the  royal  caufe  had  known 
no  bounds.  This  conduct  however  in  the  king  may, 
from  the  circumftances  of  his  fituation  and  temper,  admit 
of  fome  excufe;  at  leaft,  of  fome  alleviation.  As  he  had 
been  rcflored  more  by  the  efforts  of  his  reconciled  enemies 
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CHAP,  than  of  his  ancient  friends,  the  former  pretended  a  title 

LXIII.  n  y    •      r  1  •  r  o-  -1 

I  -  -  _f  to  ihare  his  favour ;  and  being,  from  practice,  acquainted 
j^^eCj.  vvith  public  bufinefs,  they  were  better  qualified  to  execute 
any  truft  committed  to  them.  The  king's  revenues  were 
far  from  being  large,  or  even  equal  to  his  neceflary 
expences  ;  and  his  miftrefles,  and  the  companions  of  his 
mirth  and  pleafures,  gained  by  felicitation  every  requeft 
from  his  eafy  temper.  The  very  poverty,  to  which  the 
more  zealous  royalifts  had  reduced  themfelves,  by  ren- 
dering them  infignificant,  made  them  unfit  to  fupport  the 
king's  meafures,  and  caufed  him  to  deem  them  a  ufelefs 
incumbrance.  And  as  many  falfe  and  ridiculous  claims 
of  merit  were  ofFered,  his  natural  indolence,  averfe  to  a 
ftrl£l  difcuffion  or  enquiry,  led  him  to  treat  them  all  with 
equal  indifference.  The  parliament  took  fome  notice  of 
the  poor  cavaliers.  Sixty  thoufand  pounds  were  at  one 
time  diftributed  among  them:  Mrs.  Lane  alfo  and  the 
Penderells  had  handfome  prefents  and  penfions  from  the 
king:  But  the  greateft  part  of  the  royalifts  ftill  remained 
in  poverty  and  diftrefs;  aggravated  by  the  cruel  dif- 
appointment  in  their  fanguine  hopes,  and  by  feeing  favour 
and  preferment  beftowed  upon  their  moft  inveterate  foes. 
With  regard  to  the  a£l  of  indemnity  and  oblivion,  they 
univerfally  faid,  that  it  was  an  a£t  of  indemnity  to  the' 
king's  enemies,  and  of  oblivion  to  his  friends. 
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CHAP.     LXIV. 

'^new  fejfwn Rupture  wilh  Holland A  new 

Jejfion ViElory  of  the  EngliJJj Rupture  with 

France — r-^Rupture  with  Denmark NewfeJJion 

Sea-fight  of  four  days       ■  Victory  of  the  Eng^ 

lifh — —Fire    of   London Advances    toit-ards 

peace  Difgrace  at  Chatham Peace  of  Breda — • 

- — . — Clarendon* s  fall and  banijirtncnt State 

of    France— '—Char a5ier  of  Le-ivis  XIV. . 

French  invajion  of  the  Low  Countries Negoti- 
ations  Triple  league Treaty  of  Aix-la-cha- 

pelle Affairs  of  Scotland and  of  Ireland, 

THE  next  feflion  of  parliament  difcovered  a  con»  chap 
tinuance  of  the  fame  principles,  which  had  pre-     LXiv. 
vailed  in  all  the  foregoing.     Monarchy  and  the  church       ^^g 
were  ftill  the  objedls  of  regard  and  affe<5lion.     During  no  i6thMarch, 
period  of  the  prefent  reign,    did    this  ipirit   pafs  more  fcflioju' 
evidently  the  bounds  of  reafon  and  moderation. 

The  king  in  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament  had  ventured 
openly  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  triennial  a6l  j  and  he 
even  went  fo  far  as  to  declare,  that,  notwithftanding  the 
law,  he  never  would  allow  any  parliament  to  be  aflembled 
by  the  methods  prefcribed  in  that  flatute.  The  parlia- 
ment, without  taking  offence  at  this  declaration,  repealed 
the  law ;  and  in  lieu  of  all  the  lecurities,  formerly  pro- 
vided, fatisfied  themfelves  with  a  general  claufe,  "  that 
^'  parliaments  fhould  not  be  interrupted  above  three 
^'  years  at  the  moft."  As  the  Englifli  parliament  had 
f}QVy  ralfed  itfelf  tQ  bg  a  regular  check  and  controul  upon 

royal 
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c  ri  A  p.  royal  power ;    it  is  evident,  that  they  ought  ftill  to  have 

< ^' ,-,^  preferved  a  regular  fecurity  for   their  meeting,  and  not 

'^^*'  have  truftcd  entirely  to  the  good-will  of  the  kino;,  who, 
if  ambitious  or  enterprifing,  had  (b  little  reafon  to  be 
pleafed  with  thefe  aiTemblies.  Before  the  end  of  Charles's 
reign,  the  nation  had  occaflon  to  feel  very  fcnfibly  the 
cfFcils  of  this  repeal. 

By  the  z£t  of  uniformiLy,  every  clergyman,  whofhpuld 
officiate  without  being  properly  qualified,  was  punifhable 
by  fine  and  imprifonmeat :  But  this  fecurity  w^s.  not 
thought  fufficient  for  the  church.  .It  v/as  now,  enadted, 
that,  wherever  five  perfons  above  thbfeof  the  famehoufe- 
iiold,  fhould  aflfemble  in  a  religious  congregation,  every 
one  of  them  was  liable,  foe .  the  firft  ofFence,  to  be 
imprifoned  three  months,  or  pay  five  pounds  j  for  the 
fecond,  to  be  imprifoned  fix  mouthy,  or  pay  ten  pounds; 
and  for  the  third,  to  be  tranfportcd  fcvcn  years,  or  pay  a 
hundred  pounds.  The  parliament  had  only  in  their  eye 
the  malignity  of  the  fe£larics :  They  fhould  have  carried 
their  attention  farther,  to  the  caufe  of  that  malignity, 
the  former  rcftraint  under  which  they  had  laboured. 

The  commons  likewife  paffed  a  vote,  that  the  wTongs, 
Jiihonours,  and  indignities,  offered  to  the  Englifhby  the 
fubjecls  of  the  United  Provinces,  were  the  grcateft 
obilruciions  to  all  foreign  trade  :  And  they  promifcd  ta 
affifl  the  king  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  afJerting  the 
ri'^hts  of  his  crown  againft  all  cppofition  whatfocvcr. 
This  was  thefirft  open  ftep  towards  a  Dutch  war.  We 
Tmift  explain  the  caufes  and  motives  of  this  meafure. 
Rupture  That  clofe  union  and  confederacy,  which,  during  a 

courfc  of  near  feventy  years,  has  fubfilktJ,  almoft  with- 
out interruption  or  jealoufy,  between  Englan-d  and  Hol- 
land, is  not  fo  much  foun'.ied  on  the  natural  unalterable 
jnterefts  of  thefe  ftates,  as  on  their  terror  of  the  growing 
^ower  of  France,  v/ho,  without  their  combination,  it  is 

appre- 


vvith  Hoi' 
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apprehended,    would   foon    extend   her   dominion   over^  ^  ^  **• 

Europe.     In  the  firfi:  years  of  Charles's  reign,  when  the- _\_^ 

ambitious  genius  of  the  French  monarch  had  not,  as '  ^^^4* 
yet,  difplayed  itfelf;  and  when  the  great  force  oi"  his 
people  was,  in  fome  mcafure,  unknown  even  to  them- 
felves,  the  rivalfliip  of  commerce,  not  checked  bv  any 
other  jealoufy  or  apprehenfion,  had  naturally  in  England 
begot  a_  violent  enmity  againft  the  neighbouring  republic. 
Trade  was  beginning,  among  the  Englifh,  to  be  a 
matter  of  general  concern  ;  but  notwithftanding  all  their 
efforts  and  advantages,  their  commerce  feemed  hitherto 
to  (land  upon  a  footing,  which  was  fomewhat  precarious. 
The  Dutch,  who,  by  induftry  and  frugality,  v/ere  enabled 
to  underfell  them  in  every  market,  retained  pofleflion  of 
the  raoft  lucrative  branches  of  commerce;  and  the 
Englilh  merchants  had  tiie  mortification  to  find,  that  all 
attempts  to  extend  their  trade  were  flill  turned,  by  the 
vigilance  of  their  rivals,  to  their  lofs  and  difhonour. 
Their  indignation  encreafed,  when  they  confidered  the  fiipe- 
rior  naval  power  of  England;  the  bravery  of  her  officers 
and  feamen ;  her  favourable  fituation,  v/hich  enabled  her  to 
intercept  the  whole  Dutch  commerce.  By  the  profpccl  of 
thefe  advantages,  they  were  ftrongly  prompted,  from 
motives  lefs  juft  than  political,  to  make  war  upon  the 
States  ;  and  at  once  to  ravifh  from  them  by  force,  what 
they  could  not  obtain,  or  could  obtain  but  flowly,  by 
fuperior  fkill  and  induftry, 

The  carclefs,  unambitious  temper  of  Charles  rendered 
him  little  capable  of  forming  fo  vafl  a  proje6l  as  that  of 
engroffing  the  commerce  and  naval  power  of  Europe  j 
yet  could  he  not  remain  altogether  infenfible  to  fuch 
obvious  and  fuch  twripting  profpecls.  His  genius,  hap- 
pily turned  towards  mechanics,  had  inclined  him  tolludy 
ii;ival  afFairs,  which,  of  all  branches  of  bufmcfs,  he  both 
ioyed  the  nioll,  axid  undefAood  ^e  beil.     Though  the 

Dutch, 
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C  H  A  P  Dutch,  durina:  his  exile,  had  ex prefled  towards  him  mord 
v_  -,^^'_f  civility  and  friendfliip,    than  he  had  received  from  any 
JS64.      other  foreign  power ;    the  Louveftein  or  ariftocratic  fac- 
tion, which,  at  this  time,  ruled  the  commonwealth,  had 
fallen  into  clofe  union  with  France;  and  could  that  party 
be  fubdued,   he  might  hope,  that  his  nephew*,  the  young 
prince  of  Orange,  would  be  re-inftated  in  the  authorityj 
pofleffed  by  his  anceflorsj  and  would  bring  the  States  to  a 
dependence  under  England.     His  narrow  revetiues  made 
it  ftill  rcquifite  for  him  to  ftudy  the  humours  of  his  people^ 
'  which  now  ran  violently  towards  war;    and  it  has  been 

fufpefled,  though  the  fufpicion  was  not  juftified  by  the 
event,  that  the  hopes  of  diverting  fome  of  the  fupplies  to 
his  private  ufe  were  not  overlooked  by  this  neceilitous 
monarch. 

The  duke  of  Yorkj  mdre  active  and  enterprizingj 
puflied  more  eagerly  the  war  with  Holland.  He  defired 
an  opportunity  of  diftinguifhing  himfelf:  He  loved  to 
cultivate  commerce  :  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  new  African 
company,  whofe  trade  was  extremely  checked  by  the  fet- 
tlements  of  the  Dutch :  And  perhaps,  the  religious 
prejudices,  by  which  that  prince  was  always  fo  much 
governed,  began,  even  fo  early,  to  inftil  into  him  an 
antipathy  againft  a  proteftant  commonwealth,  the  bulwark 
of  the  reformation.  Clarendon  and  Southampton,  ob- 
fcrving  that  the  nation  was  not  fupported  by  any  foreign 
alliance,  were  averfe  to  hoftilities  5  but  their  credit  w^aS 
now  on  the  decline. 
37th  May.  By  thefe  concurring  motives,  the  court  and  parliament 
were  both  of  them  inclined  to  a  Dutch  v/ar<  The  par- 
liament was  prorogued  without  voting  fupplies  :  But  as 
they  had  been  induced,  without  any  open  application  from 
the  crov/n,  to  pafs  that  vote  above-mentioned  againft  the 
Dutch  encroachments,  it  was  reafonably  confidered  a$ 
fan'5i:ion  fuffigicjit  for  the  vigorous  me^fures,  which  wer6 
fefolved  po.  Down* 
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Downing,  theEnglifli  miniller  at  the  Hague,  a  man 
of  an  infoleiit,  impetuous  temper,  prefented  a  memorial 
to  the  States,  containing  a  lift  of  thofe  depredations,  of 
which  the  Englifli  complained.  It  Is  remarkable,  that 
all  the  pretended  depredations  preceded  the  year  1662, 
when  a  treaty  of  league  and  alliance  had  been  renewed 
with  the  Dutch;  and  thefe  complaints  were  then  thought, 
either  fo  unjuft  or  fo  frivolous,  that  they  had  not  been 
mentioned  in  the  treaty.  Two  fliips  alone,  the  Bona- 
venture  and  the  Good-hope,  had  been  claimed  by  the 
Englifh  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  this  claim  fhould  be 
profecuted  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  juftice.  The  States 
had  configned  a  fum  of  money,  in  cafe  the  caufe  Ihould 
be  decided  againft  them  j  but  the  matter  was  ftill  in 
depandance.  Cary,  who  was  entrufted  by  the  proprietors 
with  the  management  of  the  law-fuit  for  the  Bonaventure, 
had  refolved  to  accept  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  which 
were  offered  him  ;  but  was  hindered  by  Downing,  who 
told  him,  that  the  claim  was  a  matter  of  flate  between 
the  two  nations,  not  a  concern  of  private  perfons ", 
Thefe  circumftances  give  us  no  favourable  idea  of  the 
juflice  of  the  Englifli  pretenfions. 

Charles  confined  not  himfelf  to  memorials  and 
remonftrances.  Sir  Robert  Holmes  was  fecretly  difpatched 
with  a  fquadron  of  twenty-two  fliips  to  the  coaft  of 
Africa.  He  not  only  expelled  the  Dutch  from  cape 
Corfe,  to  which  the  Englifh  had  fome  pretenfions  :  He 
likewife  feized  the  Dutch  fettlements  of  cape  Verde  and 
the  ifle  of  Gorce,  together  with  feveral  fliips  trading  on,, 
that  coaft.  And  having  failed  to  America,  he  poflefTed 
himfelf  of  Nova  Belgia,  fince  called  New  York ;  a  ter- 
ritory, which  James  had  given,  by  patent  to  the  earl  of 
Sterling,  but  which  had  never  been  planted  but  by  the 
Hollanders.     When  the  States,  complained  of  thefe  hoftile 

fc  Teirpli,  vol.  ii,  p.  4.;, 
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CHAP,  meafures,  the  kino;,  unwilling  to  avow  what  he  could  not 
^^._^_*_j  well  juftify,  pretended  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  Holmes's 
j66i.     enterprize.     He   likewife  confined   that  admiral  to  the 
Tower ;  but  fome  time  after  releafed  him. 

The  Dutch,  finding  that  their  applications  for  redrefs 
were  likely  to  be  eluded,  and  that  a  ground  of  quarrel 
was  induftrioLifiy  fought  for  by  the  Engliih,  began  to 
arm  with  diligence.  They  even  exerted,  with  fome 
precipitation,  an  adl  of  vigor,  which  haftened  on  the. 
rupture.  Sir  John  Lawfon  and  de  Ruyter  had  been  fent 
with  combined  fquadrons  into  the  Mediterranean,  in 
order  to  chaftife  the  pyratical  ftates  on  the  coaft  of 
Barbary ;  and  the  time  of  their  feparation  and  return  was 
now  approaching.  The  States  fecretly  difpatched  orders 
to  de  Ruyter,  that  he  fliould  take  in  provifions  at  Cadiz; 
and  failing  towards  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  fliould  retaliate 
on  the  Engllfh,  and  put  the  Dutch  in  pofleffion  of  thofe 
fettlements  whence  Holmes  had  expelled  them.  De 
Ruyter,  having  a  confiderable  force  on  board,  met  with 
Tio  oppofition  in  Guinea.  All  the  new  acquifitions  of  the 
Englifti,  except  cape  Corfe,  were  recovered  from  them. 
They  were  even  difpofTefied  of  fome  old  fettlements.- 
Such  of  their  {hips  as  fell  into  his  hands  were  feized  by 
de  Ruyter.  That  admiral  failed  next  to  America.  He 
attacked  Barbadoes,  but  was  repulfed.  He  afterwards 
committed  hoftilities  on  Long  Ifland. 

Meanwhile,  the  Englifh  preparations  for  war  were 
advancing  with  vigor  and  induftry.  The  king  had 
received  no  fupplies  from  parliament;  but  by  his  owu 
funds  and  credit  he  was  enabled  to  equip  a  fleet :  The 
city  of  London  lent  him  ioo,oco  pounds :  The  fpirit  of 
tlie  nation  feconded  his  armaments :  He  himfelf  went 
from  port  to  port,  infpecling  with  great  diligence,  and 
tjncouraging  the  work  :  And  in  a  little  time  the  Englifh 
savy  was  put  in  a  formidable  condition.     Eight  hundred. 

thoufand 
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tKoufand  pounds  are  faid  to  have  been  expended  on  this  C  H  A  ?• 
armament.     When  Lawfon  arrived,  and  communicated  ^_^  _^ 
his  fufpicion  of  de  Ruyter's  enterprize,  orders  were  iflued      1^64. 
for  feizing  all  Dutch  fnips ;  and  135  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifh.     Thefe  were  not  declared  prizes,  till  af- 
terwards, when  war  was  proclaimed. 

The  parliament,  when  met,  granted  a  fupply,  the  24th  Nov. 
largeft  by  far  that  had  ever  been  given  to  a  king  of  Eng-  fjQ^^ 
land,  but  no  more  than  fufficient  for  the  prefent  under- 
taking. Near  two  millions  and  a  half  were  voted,  to  be 
levied  by  quarterly  payments  in  three  years.  The  avidity 
of  the  merchants,  together  with  the  great  profpe£l:  of 
fuccefs,  had  animated  the  whole  nation  againft  the 
Dutch. 

A  GREAT  alteration  was  made  this  feflion  In  the  me- 
'thod  of  taxincr  the  cierfry.  In  almoft  all  the  other  mo- 
narchies  of  Europe,  the  afiemblies,  whofe  confent  was 
formerly  requifite  to  the  enadling  of  laws,  were  compofed 
of  three  eftates,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  com- 
monalty, which  formed  fo  many  members  of  the  political 
bodv,  of  which  the  king  was  confidered  as  the  head.  In 
England  too,  the  parliament  was  always  reprelented  as 
confiitino;  of  three  eftates  ;  but  their  feparation  was  never 
fo  diftindl  as  in  other  kingdoms.  A  convocation,  hov/- 
ever,  had  ufually  fat  the  fame  tim.e  with  the  parliament ; 
though  they  pofTefrcd  not  a  negative  voice  in  the  pafling 
of  laws,  and  aflumed  no  other  temporal  power  than 
that  of  impofing  taxes  on  the  clergy.  By  reafon  of  ec- 
clefiaftical  preferments,  which  he  could  beftow,  the 
kinp^'s  influence  over  the  church  was  more  confiderable 
than  over  the  laitv  j  fo  that  the  fubfidies,  granted  by  the 
convocation,  were  commonly  greater  than  thofe  which 
were  voted  by  parliament.  The  church,  tlierefore,  was 
not  difpleafed  to  depart  tacitly  from  the  right  of  taxing 
herfelf,  and  allow  the  commons   to  lay  impofitions  on 

Vol.  VII.  D  d  ecclefiaftical 
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CHAP,  ecclcfiaftical  revenues,  as  on  the  reft  of  the  kinedom.     In 

LXiv.  '  .       ,    J 

^,,.„.^^_^_^  recompence,  two  fubfidies,  which  the  convocation  had 

J664.  formerly  granted,  were  remitted,  and  the  parochial  clergy 
were  allowed  to  vote  at  eleflions.  Thus  the  church  of 
England  made  a  barter  of  power  for  profit.  Their  con- 
vocations, having  become  unprofitable  to  the  crown,  have 
been  much  difufed  of  late  years. 

The  Dutch  faw,  with  the  utmoft  regret,  a  war  ap- 
proaching, whence  they  might  dread  the  moft  fatal 
confcqucnces,  but  which  afforded  no  profpetSl  of  advan- 
tage. They  tried  every  art  of  negotiation,  before  they 
would  come  to  extremity.  Their  meafurcs  were  at  that 
time  dire6ted  by  John  de  Wit,  a  minifter  equally  emi- 
nent for  grcatnefs  of  mind,  for  capacity,  and  for  integrity. 
Though  moderate  in  his  private  deportment,  he  knew 
how  to  adopt  in  his  public  counfels  that  magnanimity, 
which  fuits  the  minifter  of  a  great  ftate.  It  was  ever  his 
maxim,  that  no  independent  government  fhould  yield  to 
another  any  evident  point  of  reafon  or  equity ;  and  that 
all  fuch  conceffions,  fo  far  from  preventing  war,  ferved 
to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  provoke  frefh  claims  and  in- 
folencies.  By  his  management  a  fpirit  of  union  was  pre- 
ierved  in  all  the  provinces  ;  great  fums  were  levied  ;  and 
TL  navy  was  equipped,  compofed  of  larger  fhips  than  the 
Dutch  had  ever  built  before,  and  able  to  cope  with  the 
Jieet  of  England. 

'^^5*  As  foon  as  certain  intelligence  arrived  of  de  Ruvter'a 

enterprizes,  Charles  declared  war  agaiaft  the  States,  tjis 
fleet,  confifting  of  114  fail,  befides  fire -fhips  and  ketches, 
was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  under  him  by 
^A  June.  prince  Rupert  and  the  earl  of  Sazidwich.  It  had  about 
the  Eii^'lifli.  22,000  men  on  board.  Obdam,  who  was  admiral  of 
the  Dutch  navy,  of  nearly  equal  force,  declined  not  the 
combat.     In  the  heat  of  action,  when  engaged  in  clofe 

fight 
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fght  with  the  duke  of  York,  Obdam's  fhip  blew  up.  CHAP. 

This  accident  much  difcouraged  the  Dutch,  who  fled  '^ ^ '_/ 

towards  their  own  coaft.  Tromp  alone,  fon  of  the  fa-  '^^5. 
mous  admiral,  killed  during  the  former  war,  bravely 
fuftained  with  his  fquadron  the  efforts  of  the  Englilh, 
and  protedled  the  rear  of  his  countrymen.  The  van- 
quiflied  had  nineteen  fhips  funk  and  taken.  The  vivSlors 
loft  only  one.  Sir  John  Lawlbn  died  foon  after  of  his 
wounds. 

It  is  affirmed,  and  with  an  appearance  of  reafoh,  that 
this  viftory  might  have  been  rendered  more  complete,  had 
not  orders  been  iffued  to  flacken  fail  by  Brounker,  one  of 
the  duke's  bedchamber,  who  pretended  authority  from  his 
mafter.  The  duke  difclaimed  the  orders ;  but  Brounker 
never  was  flifficiently  puniflied  for  his  temerity  \  It  is 
allowed,  however,  that  the  duke  behaved  with  great  bra- 
yery  during  the  aftion.  He  was  long  in  the  thickeft  of 
the  fire.  The  earl  of  Falmouth,  lord  Mufkerry,  and 
Mr.  Boyle,  were  killed  by  one  fliot  at  his  fide,  and  co- 
vered him  all  over  with  their  brains  and  gore.  And  it  is 
not  likely,  that,  in  a  purfuit,  where  even  perfons  of  in- 
ferior ftationj  and  of  the  moft  cowardly  difpofition,  ac- 
quire courage,  a  commander  fhould  feel  his  fpirits  to  flag, 

>  King  James  in  his  Memoirs  gives  an  account  of  this  affair  different  from 
^*hat  we  meet  with  in  any  hiftorian.  He  fays,  that,  while  he  was  afleep, 
Brounker  brought  orders  to  Sir  John  Harman,  captain  of  the  fliip,  to  flacken 
fail.  Sir  John  remonftrated,  but  obeyed.  After  fome  time,  finding  that  his 
failing  back  was  likely  to  produce  cOnfufion  in  the  fleet,  he  hoifted  the  fail 
as  before :  So  that  the  prince  coming  foon  after  oh  the  qiiarter  deck,  and 
finding  all  things  as  he  left  them,  knew  nothing  of  what  had  paflid  during 
his  repofe.  No  body  g?ve  him  the  Icafl  intimation  of  it.  It  was  long  afterj 
that  he  heard  of  it,  by  a  kind  of  accident;  and  he  intended  to  have  punlflied 
Brounker  by  martial  law  ;  but  jufi:  about  that  timi?,  the  houfe  of  commons 
took  up  the  qufftion  and  impeached  hirri",  which  mad>:  it  impoflible  for  the 
duke  to  p'.mifli  him  otherwife  than  by  difnijfllng  him  his  fervice.  Broi;nker, 
before  the  houfc,  never  j.'rctcr.ded,  that  he  ha^  received  any  orders  from  the 
duke, 
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^  A  P-  and  fhould  turn  from  the  back  of  an  enemy,  whofe  fac^ 
he  had  not  been  afraid  to  encounter. 


This  difafter  threw  the  Dutch  into  confternation,  and 
determined  de  Wit,  who  was  the  foul  of  their  councils, 
to  exert  his  military  capacity,  in  order  to  fupport  the 
declining  courage  of  his  countrymen.  He  went  on  board 
the  fleet,  which  he  took  under  his  command  ;  and  he 
foon  remedied  all  thofe  diforders,  which  had  been  occa- 
lioned  by  the  late  misfortune.  The  genius  of  this  mart 
was  of  the  moil  extenfiv^e  nature.  He  quickly  became  as 
much  mafter  of  naval  affairs,  as  if  he  had  from  his  in- 
fancy been  educated  in  them ;  and  he  even  made  im- 
provements in  fome  parts  of  pilotage  and  failing,  beyond 
what  men  expert  in  thofe  arts  had  ever  been  able  to 
attain. 
Ropttire  The  misfortunes  of  the  Dutch  determined  their  allies 

wic  i  ranee.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^j^  affiftance   and   fupport.     The  king   of 

France  was  engaged  in  a  defenfive  alliance  with  the 
States  ;  but  as  his  naval  force  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  he 
was  extremely  averfe,  at  that  time,  from  entering  into  a 
war  with  fo  formidable  a  power  as  England.  He  tried 
long  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  two  parties,  and  for 
that  purpofe  fent  an  embafly  to  London,  which  returned 
without  effecting  any  thing.  Lord  Hollis,  the  Englifh 
ambafTador  at  Paris,  endeavoured  to  draw  over  Lewis  to 
the  fide  of  England  ;  and,  in  his  mafter's  name,  mado 
him  the  moft  tempting  offers.  Charles  was  content  to 
abandon  all  the  Spaniih  Low  Countries  to  the  French, 
without  pretending  to  a  foot  of  ground  for  hirnfelf ;  pro- 
vided Lewis  would  allow  him  to  purfue  his  advantages 
againft  the  Dutch  ^.  But  the  French  monarch,  though 
the  conquefl  of  that  valuable  territory  was  the  chief  ob- 
jedl  of  his  ambition,  reje6led  the  offer  as  contrary  to  his 

k  D'Eftrades,  19th  of  December,  1664, 

intereft ; 
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intereft  :  He  thought,  that  if  the  Englifh  had  once  efta-  C  p  a^  p, 
blifhed  an  uncontroulable  dominion  over  the  fea  and  over  ^^,^_r-Z^ 
commerce,  they  would  foon  be  able  to  render  his  acqui-      'S^^, 
fitions  a  very  dear  purchafe  to  him.     When  de  Lionne, 
the  French  fecretary,  affured  Van  Beuninghen,  ambafla- 
dor  of  the  States,  that  this  offer  had  been  prefled  on  his 
mafter  during  fix  months,   "  I  can  readily  believe  it," 
replied  the  Dutchman  ;  "  I  am  fenfibie  that  it  is  the  in- 
"  tereft  of  England'." 

Such  were  the  eftablifhed  maxims  at  that  time  with 
regard  to  the  interefts  of  princes.  It  muft  however  be 
allowed,  that  the  politics  of  Charles,  in  making  this  of- 
fer, were  not  a  little  hazardous.  The  extreme  weaknefs 
of  Spain  would  have  rendered  the  French  conquefts  eafy 
and  infallible;  but  the  vigour  of  the  Dutch,  it  m.ight 
be  forefeen,  would  make  the  fuccefs  of  the  Engiifli  much 
more  precarious.  And  even  were  the  naval  force  of  Kol- 
land  totally  annihilated,  the  acquifition  of  the  Dutch 
commerce  to  Ensiland  could  not  be  relied  on  as  a  certain 
confequence  ;  nor  is  trade  a  conftant  attendant  of  power, 
but  depends  on  many  other,  and  fome  of  them  very  deli- 
cate, circumftances. 

Though  the  king  of  France  was  refolved  to  fupport 
the  Hollanders  in  that  unequal  conteft,  in  which  they 
were  engaged ;  he  yet  protra6led  his  declaration,  and 
employed  the  time  in  naval  preparations,  both  in  the 
ocean  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  king  of  Denmark 
mean  while  was  refolved  not  to  remain  an  idle  fpcctator 
of  the  contcft  between  the  maritime  powers.  The  part 
which  he  adled  was  the  moil  extraordinary  :  He  made  s^. 
fecret  agreement  with  Charles  to  feize  all  the  Dutch  fhips 
in  his  harbours,  and  to  Ihare  the  fpoils  with  the  Englifh, 
provided  they  would  aflift  him  in  executing  this  meafure,  - 
la  order  to  encreafe  his  prey,  he  pcrlidioully  invit^jd  the 

*  D'£flr«dcs,  14th  Auguft,  i66^v 
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^  T^iv  ^'  ^"*^^^  to  take  fiielter  in  his  ports  ;  and  accordingly  the 

L— V— *o  Kaft  India  fleet,  very  richly  laden,  had  put  into  Bergen, 

^*      Sandwich,  who  now  commanded  the  Englifli  navy  (the 

duke  having  gone  afhore)  difpatched  Sir  Thomas  Tid- 

diman  with  a  Iquadron  to  attack  them  ;    but  whether 

from  the  king  of  Denmark's  delay  in  fending  orders  to  the 

governor,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  from  his  avidity  in 

endeavouring  to  engrofs  the  whole  booty,  the  Englifh 

admiral,  though  he  behaved  with  great  bravery,  failed  of 

jj  4ugufl.   his  purpofe.     The  Danifti  governor  fired  upon  him;  and 

the  Dutch,  having  had  leifure  to  fortify  themfelves,  made 

a  gallant  refinance. 

The  king  of  Denmark,  feemingly  afhamed  of  his  con- 
du£l:,  concluded  with  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  the  Englifh 
envoy,  an  ofrenfive  alliance  againft  the  States  ;  and  at  the 
very  fame  time,  his  refident  at  the  Hague,  by  his  orders, 
Rupture  concluded  an  offenfive  alliance  againft  England.  To  this 
inark.  laft  alliance  he  adhered,  probably  froni  jealoufy  of  the 
encreaimg  naval  power  of  England  j  and  he  feized  and 
confifcated  all  the  Englifh  fhips  in  his  harbours.  This 
was  a  fenfible  check  to  the  advantages,  which  Charles 
had  obtained  over  the  Dutch.  Not  only  a  great  blow 
was  given  to  the  Englifh  commerce ;  the  king  of  Den- 
mark's naval  force  was  alfo  confiderable,  and  threatened 
every  moment  a  conjunction  with  the  Hollanders.  That 
prince  ftipulated  to  aiTift  his  allies  with  a  fleet  of  thirty 
fail ;  and  he  received  in  return  a  yearly  fubfidy  of 
1,500,000  crowns,  of  which  300,000  were  paid  by 
France. 

The  king  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  thefe  con- 
federacies by  acquiring  new  friends  and  allies.  He  had 
difpatched  Sir  Richard  Fanfhaw  into  Spain,  who  met 
with  a  very  cold  reception.  That  monarchy  was  funk 
jnto  a  flate  of  weaknefs,  and  was  menaced  with  an  inva-« 
ilon  from  France  3  yet  could  not  any  motiye  prevail  with 

.1  F^^^^P, 
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Philip  to  enter  into  cordial  friendfhip  with  England. 
Charles's  alliance  with  Portugal,  the  detention  of  Jamaica 
and  Tangiers,  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French  j  all 
thefe  offences  funk  fo  deep  into  the  roind  of  the  Spanifh 
*nonarch,  that  no  motive  of  intereft  was  fufficient  to  out- 
weigh them. 

The  bifliop  of  Munfter  was  the  only  ally  that  Charles 
could  acquire.    That  prelate,  a  man  of  reftlefs  enterprize 
and  ambition,  had  entertained  a  violent  animofity  againft 
the  States ;  and  he  was  eafily  engaged,  by  the  promife 
of  fubfidies  from  England,  to  make  an  incurfion  on  that 
republic.     With  a  tumultuary  army  of  near  20,000  men, 
he  invaded  her  territories,  and  met  with  weak  refiflance. 
The  land  forces  of  the  States  were  as  feeble  and  ill-go- 
verned, as  their  fleets  were  gallant  and  formidable.     But 
after  his  committing  great  ravages  in  feveral  of  the  pro- 
vinces, a  flop  was  put  to  the  progrefs  of  this  warlike  pre- 
late.    He  had  not  military  (kill  fufEcient  to  improve  the 
advantages  which  fortune  had  put  into  his  hands  :  The 
king  of  France  fent  a  body  of  6000  men  to  oppofe  him  : 
Subfidies  were  not  regularly  remitted  him  from  England; 
and  many  of  his  troops  deferted  for  want  of  pay :  The 
elector  of  Brandenburgh  threatened  him  with  an  invafion 
in  his  own  flate :  And  on  the  whole,  he  was  glad  to  con- 
clude a  peace  under  the  mediation  of  France.     On  the 
firfl  furmife  of  his  intentions.  Sir  William  Temple  was 
font  from  London  with  money  to  fix  him  in  his  former 
alliance  ;  but  found,  that  he  arrived  too  late. 

The  Dutch,  encouraged  by  all  thefe  favourable  cir- 
cumftances,  continued  refolute  to  exert  themfelves  to  the 
utmofl  in  their  own  defence.  De  Ruyter,  their  great 
admiral,  was  arrived  from  his  expedition  to  Guinea  : 
Their  Indian  fleet  was  come  home  in  fafety :  Their  har- 
jeours  were  crowded  with  merchant  fliips :  Faction  at 
liome  wa3  appeafed;  The  young  prince  of  Orange  had 
D  d  4.  put 
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CHAP,    put  himfelf  under  the  tuition  of  the  States  of  Holland, 

LXIV,  . 

,_  _  .  '  _,  and  of  de  Wit,  their  penfionary,  v.'ho  executed  his  truft 

J665.  with  honour  and  fidelity  :  And  the  animofity,  which  the 
Hollanders  entertained  againft  the  attack  of  the  Englifh, 
fo  unprovoked,  as  they  thought  it,  made  them  thirft  for 
revenge,  and  hope  for  better  fuccefs  in  their  next  enter- 
prize.  Such  vigour  was  exerted  in  the  common  caufe, 
that,  in  order  the  better  to  man  the  fleet,  all  merchant 
ihips  were  prohibited  to  fail,  and  even  the  fifheries  w^ere 
fufpended  "". 

The  Englifh  likewife  continued  in  the  fame  difpofi- 
tion,  though  another  more  grievous  calamity  had  joined 
itfelf  to  that  of  war.  The  plague  had  broken  out  in 
London  j  and  that  M^ith  fuch  violence  as  to  cut  ofF,  in  a 

jcili  oaob.  year,  near  90,000  inhabitants.  The  king  was  obliged 
to  fummon  the  parliament  at  Oxford. 

Kewfcffion.  A  GOOD  agreerrj,ent  flill  fubfifced  betv^^een  the  king  and 
parliament.  They,  on  their  part,  uaanimoufly  voted 
him  the  fupply  demanded,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  pounds,  to  be  levied  in  two  years  by  monthly  afTefT- 

•|>ive.mile-    ments.     And  he,  to  gratify  them,  paffed  the  five-mile- 

*  '  a£t,  which  has  given  occafion  to  fuch  grievous  and  fuch 

jufl  complaints.  The  church,  under  pretence  of  guard- 
ing monarchy  againfl  its  inveterate  enemies,  perfevered  in 
the  proje£l  of  wreaking  her  own  enmity  againfl  the  non- 
conformiils.  It  was  enadted,  that  no  dilTenting  teacher, 
who  took  not  the  non-renflance  oath  above  mentioned, 
{hould,  except  upon  the  road,  come  within  five  miles  of 
any  corporation,  or  of  any  place,  where  he  had  preached 
after  the  a£t  of  oblivion.  The  penalty  was  a  fine  of  fifty 
pounds,  and  fix  months  imprifonment.  By  ejediing  the 
nonconformifl  miniflers  from  their  churches,  and  prohi- 
biting all  feparate  congregations,  they  had  been  rendered 
incapable  of  gaining  any  livelihood  by  their  fpiritual  pro- 

^''  Tromp's  life,    D'Eftradss,  5th  of  ftbruaiy  1665. 

feiTion. 
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feflion.     And  now,  under  colour  of  removinH;  them  from  chap, 

LXIV. 
places,   where  their  influence  might  be  dangerous,   an  \___  ^-  _f 

expedient  was  fallen  upon  to  deprive  them  of  all  means      ^^^5* 
of  fubfiftence.     Had  not  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  under- 
gone a  change,  thefe  violences  were  preludes  to  the  moft 
furious  perfecution. 

However  prevalent  the  hierarchy,  this  law  did  not 
pafs  without  oppofition.  Befides  feveral  peers,  attached 
to  the  old  parliamentary  party,  Southampton  himfelf, 
though  Clarendon's  great  friend,  exprefied  his  difappro- 
bation  of  thefe  meafures.  But  the  church  party,  not  dif- 
couraged  with  this  oppofition,  introduced  into  the  houfe 
of  commons  a  bill  for  impofing  the  oath  of  nonrefiftance 
on  the  whole  nation.  It  was  rejected  only  by  three 
voices.  The  parliament,  after  a  fhort  fellionj  was  pro-  S^flO^^ob, 
rogued. 

After  France  had  declared  war,  England  was  evi-  i666, 
dently  overmatched  in  force.  Yet  flie  pofieiTed  this  ad- 
vantage by  her  fituation,  that  flie  lay  between  the  fleets  of 
her  enemies,  and  might  be  able,  by  fpecdy  and  well-con- 
certed operations,  to  prevent  their  jun6tion.  But  fuch 
was  the  unhappy  conducl  of  her  commanders,  or  fuch 
the  want  of  intelligence  in  her  minifters,  that  this  cir- 
cumflance  turned  rather  to  her  prejudice.  Lewis  had 
given  orders  to  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  his  admiral,  to  fail 
from  Toulon  ;  and  the  French  fquadron,  under  his  com- 
mand, confifting  of  above  forty  fail  ",  was  now  commonly 
fuppofcd  to  be  entering  the  channel.  The  Dutch  fleet, 
to  the  number  of  feventy-fix  fail,  was  at  fea,  under  the 
command  of  de  Ruyter  and  Tromp,  in  order  to  join  him. 
The  duke  of  Albemarle  and  prijice  Rupert  commanded 
the  Engliili  fleet,  which  exceeded  not  feventy-four  fail, 
Albemarle,  who,  from  his  fucceflTes  under  the  protedor, 

n  O'lifirades,  21ft  of  May  i£i6, 

had 
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CHAP,  had  too  much  learned  to  defpife  the  enemy,  propofed  t» 

^  -^  -  '_f  detach  prince  Rupert  with  tv/enty  (hips,  in  order  to  op- 
s666.  pofe  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  Sir  George  Ayfcue,  well 
acquainted  with  the  bravery  and  conduct  of  de  Ruyter, 
protefled  againft  the  temerity  of  this  refolution  :  But  Al- 
bemarle's authority  prevailed.  The  remainder  of  the 
Englifh  fet  fail  to  give  battle  to  the  Dutch  j  who,  feeing 
the  enemy  advance  quickly  upon  them,  cut  their  cables, 
and  prepared  for  the  combat.  The  battle  that  enfued,  is 
one  of  the  mod  memorable,  that  we  read  of  in  ftory ; 
whether  we  confider  its  long  duration,  or  the  defperate 

Sea  fight  of  courajc,  with  which  it  was  fought.  Albemarle  made 
ays,  j^g^g  fome  atonement  by  his  valour  for  the  rafhnefs  of  the 
attempt.  No  youth,  animated  by  glory  and  ambitious 
hopes,  could  exert  himfelf  more  than  did  this  man,  who 
was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  who  had  reached  the 
fummit  of  honours.  We  fhall  not  enter  minutely  into 
particulars.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  mention  the  chief 
events  of  each  day's  engagement. 

jiftjune.  In  the  firft  day,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  vice-admiral, 

leading  the  van,  fell  into  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy,  was 
over-powered,  and  his  (hip  taken.  He  himfelf  was  found 
dead  in  his  cabbin,  ail  covered  with  blood.  The  Englifh 
had  the  weather-gage  of  the  enemy ;  but  as  the  wind 
blew  fo  high,  that  they  could  not  ufe  their  lower  tire,  they 
derived  but  fmall  advantage  from  this  circumftance.  The 
Dutch  fhot,  however,  fell  chiefly  on  their  fails  and  rig- 
ging;  and  few  fhips  were  funk  or  much  damaged. 
Chain-fnot  was  at  that  time  a  new  invention  ;  commonly 
attributed  to  deWit.  Sir  John  Harman  exerted  himfelf 
extremely  on  this  day.  The  Dutch  admiral,  Evertz, 
was  killed  in  engaging  him.  Darknefs  parted  the  com- 
batants. 

The  fecond  day,  the  wind  was  fomewhat  fallen,  and 
the  combat  became  more  fteddy  and  more  terrible.     The 

Englifli 
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Ena-iifli  now  found,  that  the  mod  heroic  valour  cannot  chap, 

r  ,  •    n  LXIV. 

•compenfate  for  the  fuperionty  of  numbers,  againlt  an  u— v-,^ 

enemy  who  is  well  conducted,  and  who  is  not  defedivc  »66^» 
in  courage.  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp,  rivals  in  glory 
and  enemies  from  faition,  exerted  themfelves  in  emulation 
of  each  other  ;  and  de  Ruyter  had  the  advantage  of  difen- 
gaging  and  faving  his  antagonift,  who  had  been  furround- 
ed  by  the  Englifh,  and  was  in  the  moft  imminent  danger. 
Sixteen  frefh  fhips  joined  the  Dutch  fleet  during  the  ac- 
tion :  And  the  Englifli  were  fo  fhattered,  that  their 
fighting  (hips  were  reduced  to  twenty-eight,  and  they 
found  themfelves  obliged  to  retreat  towards  their  own 
coaft.  The  Duch  followed  them,  and  were  on  the  point 
.of  renewing  the  combat ;  when  a  calm,  which  came  a 
little  before  night,  prevented  the  engagement. 

Next  morning,  the  Englifh  were  obliged  to  continue 
their  retreat ;  and  a  proper  difpofition  was  made  for  that 
purpofe.  The  fhattered  fiiips  were  ordered  to  ftretch  a-, 
^ead  ;  and  fixteen  of  the  moft  entire  followed  them  iu 
good  order,  and  kept  the  enemy  in  awe.  Albemarle 
himfelf  clofed  the  rear,  and  prefented  an  undaunted  coun- 
tenance to  his  yiilorious  foes.  The  earl  of  OHbry,  fon 
of  Ormond,  a  gallant  youth,  who  fought  honour  and 
danger  in  every  adion  throughout  Europe,  was  then  on. 
board  the  Admiral.  Albemarle  confefTed  to  him  his  in- 
tention rather  to  blow  up  his  fliip  and  perifh  glorioully, 
than  yield  to  the  enemy.  Oflbry  applauded  this  defperate 
refolution. 

About  two  o'clock,  the  Dutch  had  come  up  with 
their  enemy,  and  were  ready  to  renew  the  fight ;  when  a 
new  fleet  v/as  defcried  from  tbe  fouth,  crowding  all  their 
fail  to  reach  the  fcene  of  a61:ion.  The  Dutch  flattered 
themfelves  that  Beaufort  was  arrived,  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  vanquifhed  :  The  Englifh  hoped,  that  prince  Ru- 
pert had  come,  to  turji  the  fcale  of  adion.     Albemarle, 

who 
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CHAP,  who  had  received  intelligence  of"  the  prince's  approach, 
^_  ",  bent  his  courfe  towards  him.  Uiihappily,  Sir  George 
*666.  Ayfcue,  in  a  fhip  of  a  hundred  guns,  the  largeft  in  the 
fleet,  ftruck  on  the  Galloper  fands,  and  could  receive  no 
afliftance  from  his  friends,  who  were  haftening  to  join 
the  reinforcement.  He  could  not  even  reap  the  confola- 
tion  of  perifhing  with  honour,  and  revenging  his  death 
on  his  enemies.  They  were  preparing  firefhips  to  attack 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ftrike.  The  Engiifh  Tailors, 
feeing  the  neceflity,  with  the  utmcit  indignation  fur  ren- 
dered themfelves  prifoners. 

Albemarle  and  prince  Rupert  were  now  determined 
to  face  the  enemy  ;  and  next  morning,  the  battle  began 
afrefn,  with  more  equal  force  than  ever,  and  with  equal 
valour.  After  long  cannonading,  the  fleets  came  to  a 
clofe  combat ;  which  was  continued  with  great  violence, 
till  parted  by  a  mill.  The  Engiifh  retired  firft  into  their 
harbours. 

Though  the  Englifli,  by  their  obftinate  courage, 
reaped  the  chief  honour  in  this  engagement,  it  is  fome- 
what  uncertain,  who  obtained  the  victory.  The  Hol- 
landers took  a  few  (hips  ;  and  having  feme  appearances  of 
advantage,  exprefled  their  fatisfa^tion  by  all  the  figns  of 
triumph  and  rejoicing.  But  as  the  Engiifh  fleet  was  re- 
paired in  a  little  time,  and  put  to  fea  more  formidable 
than  ever,  together  with  many  of  thofe  fhips,  which  the 
Dutch  had  boafted  to  have  burned  or  defl:royed  j  all  Eu- 
rope faw,  that  thofe  two  brave  nations  were  engaged  in 
a  conteft,  which  was  not  likely,  on  either  flde,  to  prove 
decifive. 

It  was  the  conj  undlion  alone  of  the  French,  that  could 
give  a  decifive  fuperiority  to  the  Dutch.  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate this  conjunction,  de  Ruyter,  having  repaired  his 
fleet,  polled  himfelf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The 
jEnglifh,  under  prince'  Rupert  and  Albemarle,  were  not 

lotitr 
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lonff  In  coming;  to  the  attack.     The  numbers  of  each  fleet  chap, 

•  .  LXIV 

amounted  to  about  eighty  fail  j  and  the  valour  and  expe-  ^,_     'j 
perience  of  the  commanders,  as  well  as  of  the  feamen,      i66<s. 
rendered  the  engagement  fierce  and  obftinate.     Sir  Tho-  v^aor"of* 
mas  Allen,  who  commanded  the  white  fquadron  of  the  ^^'  Ens'iAi* 
Englifli,    attacked   the    Dutch  van,    which  he  entirely 
routed  ;  and  he  killed  the  three  admirals  who  commanded 
it.     Van  Tromp  engaged  Sir  Jeremy  Smith  ;  and  during 
the  heat  of  adion,  he  was  feparated  from  de  Ruyter  and 
the  main  body,  whether  by  accident  or  defign  was  never 
certainly  known.     De  Ruyter,  with  condud  and  valour, 
maintained  the  combat  againft  the  main  body  of  the  Eng- 
lifli ;    and   though  overpowered   by  numbers,    kept  hls; 
ftation,   till  night  ended   the  engagement.      Next  day, 
finding  the  Dutch  fleet  fcattered  and  difcouraged,   his 
high  fpirit  fubmitted  to  a  retreat,  which  yet  he  condudedj 
with  fuch  Ikill,  as  to  render  it  equally  honourable  to  him- 
felf  as  the  greateft  vidlory.     Full  of  indignation  however 
for  yielding  the  fuperio'rity  to  the  enemy,  he  frequently 
exclaim-ed,  "  My  God  !  what  a  wretch  am  I  ?  among  fo 
"  many  thoufand  bullets,  is  there  not  one  to  put  an  end- 
"  to  my  miferable  life  ?"     One  de  Witte,  his  fon-in- 
law,    who  flood  near,   exhorted  him,   flnce  he  fought, 
death,  to  turn  upon  the  Englifli,  and  render  his  life  a 
dear  purchafe  to  the  vidors.     But  de  Ruyter  efleemcd  it 
more  worthy  a  brave  man  to  perfevere  to  the  uttermofi^, 
and,  as  long  as  poflible,  to  render  fervice  to  his  countiy. 
All  that  night  and  next  day,  the  Englifli  prefled  upon  the. 
rear  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  the  redoubled 
efforts  of  dq  Ruyter,  that  the  latter  faved  themfelvcg  in 
iheir  harbours. 

The  lofs,  fuftained  by  the  Hollanders  in  this  action, 
was  not  very  confiderable  ;  but  as  violent  animofities  had 
broken  out  between  the  two  admirals,  who  ensatred  all 
t4ie  officers  on  one  fide  or  other,  the  cpnflernation,  which 
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CHAP,  took  place,  was  great  among  the  provinces.     Tromp's 
^.,.«.^^,^^  commiflion  was  at  laft  taken  from  him  j  but  though  feveral 
j666.      captains  had  mifbehaved,  they  were  fo  effeiflually  pro- 
tected by  their  friends  in  tlie  magiftracy  of  the  towns^ 
that  moft  of  them  efcaped  punifhment,  many  were  ftill 
continued  in  their  commands. 

The  Englifh  now  rode  inconteftible  mafters  of  the  fea, 
and  infulted  the  Dutch  in  their  harbours.  A  detachment 
under  Holmes  was  fent  into  the  road  of  Vlie,  and  burned 
a  hundred  and  forty  merchantmen,  two  men  of  war,  toge- 
ther with  Brandaris,  a  large  and  rich  village  on  the  coaft, ' 
The  Dutch  merchants,  who  loft  by  this  enterprize,  unit-' 
ino;  themfelves  to  the  Orang-e  faftion,  exclaimed  ao-ainft 
an  adminiftration,  which,  they  pretended,  had  brought 
fuch  difgrace  and  ruin  on  their  country.  None  but  the 
iirm  and  intrepid  mind  of  de  Wit  could  have  fupported 
itfelf  under  fuch  a  complication  of  calamities. 

The  king  of  France,  apprehenfive  that  the  Dutch 
would  fmk  under  their  rtiisfortunes ;  at  leaft,  that  d6 
Wit,  his  friend,  might  be  difpoflefled  of  the  adminiftra* 
tion,  haftened  the  advance  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  The 
Dutch  fleet  likewife  was  again  equipped  ;  and  urider  the 
command  of  de  Ruyter,  cruiied  near  the  ftraits  of  Dover. 
Prince  Rupert  with  the  Englifh  navy,  now  ftronger  than 
ever,  came  full  fail  upon  them.  The  Dutch  admiral 
thought  proper  to  decline  the  combat,  and  retired  into 
St.  John's  road  near  Bulloigne.  Here  he  fheltered  him- 
felf,  both  from  the  Englifli,  and  from  a  furious  ftorm, 
which  arofe.  Prince  Rupert  too  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
St.  Helens ;  where  he  ftayed  fome  time,  in  order  to  re- 
pair the  damages,  which  he  had  fuftained.  Mean  while 
the  duke  of  Beaufort  proceeded  up  the  channel,  and 
pafled  the  Englifti  fleet  unperceived ;  but  he  did  not  find 
the  Dutch,  as  he  expe£l:ed.  De  Ruyter  had  been  feized 
with  a  fever  ;  Many  of  the  chief  oiftcers  had  fallen  into 

ficknefs ; 
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iicknefs  :  A  contagious  diflemper  was  fpread  throuo;h  the  CHAP, 
fleet :    And  the  States  thought  it  neccfTary  to  recall  them  ^^^    *. 
into  their  harbours,  before  the  enemy  fhould  be  refitted,      1666. 
The  French  king,  anxious  for  his  navy,  which,  with  fo 
much  care  and  induflry,  he  had  lately  built,  difpatched 
orders  to  Beaufort,  to  make  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Breflr. 
That  admiral  had  again  the  good  fortune  to  pafs  the 
Englifh.     One  fliip  alone,  the  Ruby,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

While  the  war  continued  without  any  decifive  fuccefs  3^  Sept. 
on  either  fide,  a  calamity  happened  in  London,  which  Lcrdoa, 
threw  the  people  into  great  confternation.  Fire,  break- 
ing out  in  a  baker's  houfe  near  the  bridge,  fpread  itfelf 
on  all  fides  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  no  efforts  could 
cxtinguifli  it,  till  it  laid  in  aflies  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  city.  The  inhabitants,  without  being  able  to  do  any- 
thing effediual  for  their  relief,  were  reduced  to  be  fpec- 
tators  of  their  own  ruin  ;  and  were  purfued  from  ftreet 
to  ftreet  by  the  flames,  which  unexpecfledly  gathered 
round  them.  Three  days  and  nights  did  the  fire  advance  - 
and  it  was  only  by  the  blowing  up  of  houfes,  that  it  was 
at  laft  extinguiflied.  The  king  and  duke  ufed  their 
Utmoft  endeavours  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  flames  ; 
but  all  their  induftry  was  unfuccefsful.  About  four 
hundred  ftreets,  and  thirteen  thoufand  houfes  were  re- 
duced to  afhes. 

The  caufes  of  this  calamity  were  evident.  The 
narrow  ftreets  of  London,  the  houfes  built  intirely  of 
wood,  the  dry  feafon,  and  a  violent  eail  wind  which 
blew ;  thefe  were  fo  many  concurring  circumflanceSj 
v/hich  rendered  it  eaiy  to  alhgn  the  rcafon  of  the  deftruc- 
tion  that  enfued.  But  the  people  were  not  fatisfied  with 
this  obvious  account.  Prompted  by  blind  rage,  fome 
afcribed  the  guiU  to  the  republicans,  others  to  the  catho- 
lics j 
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CHAP,  lies ;  though  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  burning 
y_  -^—'_f  of  London  could  ferve  the  purpofes  of  either  party.  As 
1666.  the  papifts  were  the  chief  objects  of  public  deteftation, 
the  rumour,  which  threw  the  guilt  on  them,  was  more 
favourably  received  by  the  people.  No  proof  however, 
or  even  prefumption,  after  the  ftridlefi:  enquiry  by  a  com- 
mittee of  parliament,  ever  appeared  to  authorize  fuch  a 
calumny ;  yet  in  order  to  give  countenance  to  the  popular 
prejudice,  the  infcription,  engraved  by  authority  on  the 
monument,  afcribed  this  calamity  to  that  hated  fed:. 
This  claufe  was  erazed  by  order  of  king  James,  when  he 
came  to  the  throne;  but  after  the  revolution  it  was  re- 
placed. So  credulous,  as  well  as  obftinate,  are  the 
people,  in  believing  every  thing,  which  flatters  their 
prevailing  pafHon ! 

The  fire  of  London,  though  at  that  time  a  great 
calamity,  has  proved  in  the  iflue  beneficial  both  to  the 
city  and  the  kingdom.  The  city  was  rebuilt  in  a  very 
little  time  ;  and  care  was  taken  to  make  the  ftreets  wider 
and  more  regular  than  before.  A  difcretionary  power 
was  aflumed  bj''  the  king  to  regulate  the  diftribution  of 
the  buildings,  and  to  forbid  the  ufe  of  lath  and  timber, 
the  materials,  of  which  the  houfes  Were  formerly  com- 
pofed.  The  neceffity  was  fo  urgent,  and  the  occafion  fo 
extraordinary,  that  no  exceptions  v/ere  taken  at  an  exercife 
of  authority,  which  otherwife  might  have  been  deemed 
illegal.  Had  the  king  been  enabled  to  carry  his  power 
ftill  farther,  and  made  the  houfes  be  rebuilt  with  perfe<5t 
regularity,  and  entirely  upon  one  plan ;  he  had  much 
contributed  to  the  convenience,  as  well  as  embellifhment 
of  the  city.  Great  advantages,  however,  have  refulted 
from  the  alterations ;  though  not  carried  to  the  full 
length.  London  became  much  more  healthy  after  the 
firct  The  plague,  which  ufed  to  break  out  with  great 
8  fury 
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fiiry  twice  or  thrice  every  century,  and  indeed  was  always  ^  J!,,^^* 
lurkino-  in  fome  corner  or  other  of  the  city^  has  fcarcely  ^_  -  _| 
ever  appeared  fince  that  calamity.  ^^^^' 

The  parliament  met  foon  after,  and  gave  the  fanc^ion 
of  law  to  thofe  regulations  made  by  royal  authority  ;  as 
Well  as  appointed  comm.iffioners  for  deciding  all  fuch 
iqueftions  of  property,  as  might  arife  from  the  fire^ 
They  likewife  voted  a  fupply  of  i,8cc,ooo  pounds  to  be 
levied,  partly  by  a  poll-bill,  partly  by  afleflrnents. 
Though  their  enquiry  brought  out  no  proofs,  which 
could  fix  on  the  papifts  the  burning  of  London,  the 
general  avcrfion  againft  that  fecSl  ftill  prevailed ;  and 
complaints  were  made,  probably  without  much  foun- 
dation, of  its  dangerous  encreafe.  Charles,  at  the  defire 
cf  the  comm.ons,  iflued  a  proclamation  for  the  banifli* 
ment  of  all  priefi:s  and  jefuits ;  but  the  bad  execution  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  former  edicls,  deftroyed  all  confidence 
in  his  fmcerity,  whenever  he  pretended  an  averfion 
towards  the  catholic  religion.  Whether  fufpicions  of 
this  nature  had  diminifhcd  the  king's  popularity,  is  un- 
certain ;  but  it  appears,  th^t  the  fupply  was  voted  much 
later  than  Charles  expected,  or  even  than  the  public 
necefTities  feemed  to  require.  The  intrigues  of  the  duk6 
of  Buckingham,  a  man  who  wanted  only  fteadinefs  to 
render  him  extremely  dangerous,  had  fomewhat  embar- 
raflcd  the  meafures  of  the  court :  And  this  was  the  firll 
time  that  the  king  found  any  confiderable  reafon  to 
complain  of  a  failure  of  confidence  in  this  houfe  of 
commons.  The  rifing  fymptoms  of  ill  humour  tended, 
no  doubt,  to  quicken  the  fteps,  which  v/cre  already 
making  towards  a  peace  with  foreign  enemies. 

Charles  began  to  be  fcnfible,  that  all  the  ends,  for  Advance* 
V/hich  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  were  likely  to  prove  ^°^J^l'^^ 
entirely  ineffectual.     The  Dutch,  even  when  alone,  had 
defended   themfdves   with   vigor,    and  wsre   every  day 
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CHAP,  improving  in  their  military  Hcill  and  preparations.  Though 
i__  -  -  '_j  their  trade  had  fuftered  extremely,  their  extenlive  credit 
»667.  enabled  them  to  levy  great  fums  ;  and  while  the  feamen 
of  England  loudly  eomplained  for  want  of  pay,  the 
Dutch  navy  was  regularly  fupplisd  v/ith  money  and  every 
thing  rcquiiite  lor  its  fubfillence.  As  two  powerful 
kings  now  fupported  them,  every  place,  from  the  extre- 
mity of  Norway  to  the  coafts  of  Bayonnc,  was  become 
hoftile  to  the  Englifli.  And  Charlcsj  neither  fond  of 
action,  nor  ftimulated  by  any  violent  ambition,  earneftly 
fought  for  means  of  reftoring  tranquillity  to  his  people^ 
difo-uiled  with  a  war,  which,  being  joined  with  the 
plague  and  fire,  had  proved  fo  fruitlefs  and  deftrudlive. 

The  firft  advances  towards  an  accommodation  werfc 
made  by  England.  When  the  king  fcnt  for  the  body  of 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  he  infmuated  to  the  States  his 
defire  of  peace  on  reafonable  terms  ;  and  their  anfwer 
correfponded  in  the  fame  amicable  intentions.  Charles, 
however,  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  fuperiority,  ftill 
infilled,  that  the  States  fhould  treat  at  London ;  and 
they  agreed  to  make  him.  this  compliment  fo  far  as  con- 
cerned themfelves  ;  But  being  engaged  in  alliance  with 
two  crov/ned  heads,  they  could  not,  they  faid,  prevail 
v/ith  thefe  to  depart  in  that  refpcft  from  their  dignity. 
On  a  fudden,  the  king  v/ent  fo  far  on  the  other  fide  as  to 
offer  the  fending  of  ambaffadors  to  the  Hague  ;  but  this 
propofal,  which  feemed  honoHrable  to  the  Dutch,  was 
meant  only  to  divide  and  diftract  them,  by  affording  the 
Englifh  an  opportunity  to  cr.rry  on  cabals  with  the  dif- 
:iffe6ted  party.  The  offer  was  therefore  rejected ;  and 
conferences  were  fccretly  held  in  the  qsieeii-mother's 
apartments  at  Paris,  where  the  pretenfions  of  both  parties 
were  difcuffed.  The  Dutch  made  equitable  propofals  ; 
either  that  all  things  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  fame  con- 
dition iii  >Yhich  they  ftood  bsfoxe  the  \var  j   or  that  both 

parties 
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parties  fliould  continue  in  pofiellion  of  their  prefcnt  ac-  C  R  a  P, 
qulHtions.  Charles  accepted  the  latter  propofal  ;  and  v— n^-Ij 
ahnoft  every  thing  was  adjufted,  except  the  difputes  with  ^"^T' 
regard  to  tlie  ille  of  Polerone.  This  ifland  lies  in  the 
Eall  Indies,  and  was  formerly  valuable  for  its  produce  of 
fpices.  The  Englifli  had  been  niafters  of  it;  but  v/ere 
difpofltflcd  at  the  time  when  the  violences  had  been  com- 
mitted againfl  them  at  Amboyna.  Cromwel  had  flipu- 
lated  to  have  it  reftored  ;  and  the  Hollanders,  having 
firfi:  entirely  deftroyed  all  the  fpice  trees,  maintained, 
that  they  had  executed  the  treaty,  but  that  the  Eno-liHi 
had  been  anew  expelled  during  the  courfe  of  the  war. 
Charles  renewed  his  pretenfions  to  this  ifland  ;  and  as  the 
reafons  on  both  fides  began  to  multiply,  and  feemed  to 
require  a  long  difcuffion,  it  was  agreed  to  transfer  the 
treaty  to  fome  other  place;  and  Charles  made  choice  of  Breda.  / 

Lord  Hollis  and  Henry  Coventry  were  the  Englifli 
ambalTadors.  They  immediately  deflred,  that  a  fufpenfion 
of  arms  fhould  be  agreed  to,  till  the  feveral  claims  could 
be  adjufted  :  But  this  propofal,  feemingly  fo  natural 
was  rejecSlcd  by  the  credit  of  de  Wit.  That  penetratinp- 
and  active  minifter,  thoroughly  acquainted  Vv'ith  the 
characters  of  princes  and  the  fituation  of  affairs,  had 
difcovered  an  opportunity  of  ftrjking  a  blow,  which 
might  at  once  reftore  to  the  Dutch  the  honour  lofl:  durino- 
the  war,  and  feverely  revenge  thofe  injuries,  which  he 
afcribed  to  the  wanton  ambition  and  injuflice  of  the 
Englifh. 

Whatever  projeCIs '  might  have  been  formed  by 
Charles  for  fccreting  the  money  granted  him  by  parlia- 
ment, he  had  hitherto  failed  in  l:is  intention.  The 
expences  of  fuch  vaft  armaments  had  exhauilcd  all  th^ 
fupplies  ° ;    and  even  a  great  debt  was  ccntracled  to  the 

feamen. 

o  The  Dutch  bad  fpent  on  the  war  near  40  millicn?  of  l-vres  a  yar,  abovs 
three  miliioiu  (Icriing:     A  much  greater  lum  than  had  been  granted  bv  ihe 
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CHAP,  feamen.     The  kino;  therefore  was  refolved  to  favc,  as  fai* 
\_.^^-_f  as  poffible,  the  laft  fupply  of  i,8oo,ooo  pounds;    and 
1667.      tQ  employ  it  for  payment   of  his  debts,  as  well    thofe 
which  had  been  occafioned  by  the  war,  as  thofe  v/hich 
either  necefHty,  or  pleafure^  or  generofity  had  formerly 
engaged  him  to  con-tract.     He  obferved,  that  the  Dutch 
had  been  with  great  reladlance  forced  into  the  war,  and 
that  the  events  of  it  were  not  fach  as  to  infpire  them 
with  great  defire  of  its  continuance.     The  French,  he 
knev/,  had    been    engaged    into   hoftilities  by  no  other 
motive  than  that  of  fupporting  their  allies ;    and  were 
row  more  defirous  than  ever  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
quarrel.     The  differences  between  the  parties   were  To 
inconfiderable,    that   the    conclufion    of  peace    appeared 
infallible  j    and   nothing  but  forms,  at  leaft  fome  vain 
points  of  honour,  fcemed  to  remain  for  the  ambafladors- 
at  Breda  to  difcufs.     In  this  fituation,  Charles,  allured 
By  the  profpecfl  of  gain,  rafhly  remitted  his  preparations,. 
?.nd    expofed   England   to   one  of  the  greatefl:  affionts, 
Vv'hich  it  has  ever  received.     Two  fmali  fquadrons  alone 
were  equipped  ;    and  during  a  war  with  fuch  potent  and 
martial  enemies,  every  thing  v/as  left  alnioft  in  the  fame 
fituation  as  in  times  of  the  moft  profound  tranquillity. 

De  Wit  protra6led  the  negotiations  at  Breda,  and 
haflened  the  naval  prcpr.rations.  The  Dutch  fleet  ap- 
peared in  the  Thames  under  the  command  of  de  Ruyter, 
and  threw  the  Englifh  into  the  utmoft  conflernation.  A 
chain  had  been  drav/n  acrofs  the  river  Medv/ay  ;  fome 
fortifications  had  been  added  to  Sheernefs  and  Upnore 
caftle:  But  all  thefe  preparations  were  unequal  to  the 
prefent  necefiity.  Sheernefs  was  foon  taken  j  nor  could 
it  be  fayed  by  the  valour  of  Sir  Edward  Sprague,  who- 

Englifh  parliament.  D'E/lrades,  24th  of  December,  1665;  ifl  of  January, 
1666.  Temple,  vol.  i.  p.  71.  It  was  probr.bly  the  want  of  money  v.'hich 
engaged  the  king  to  pay  the  feamcA  with  tickets  j  a  contrivance  whith 
prorcd  fo  much  to  their  lofs* 

defended 
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defended  it.  Having  the  advantage  of  a  fpring  tide,  and  ^/1,|^^* 
an  eafterly  wind,  the  Dutch  prefled  on,  and  broke  the  ^_,_^_^ 
chain,  thouph  fortified  by  fome  fhips,  vi^hich  had  been  '^^7. 
there  funk  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle.  They  Difgraceat 
burned  the  three  (hips,  which  lay  to  guard  the  chain,  ^'  ^^' 
the  Matthias,  the  Unity,  and  the  Charles  the  fifth. 
After  damaging  feveral  vefTels,  and  pofleffiing  themfelves 
of  the  hull  of  the  Royal  Charles,  which  the  Englifh  had 
burned,  they  advanced  with  fix  men  of  war,  and  live  firc- 
ihips,  as  far  as  Upnore  caftle,  where  they  burned  the 
Royal  Oak,  the  Loyal  London,  and  the  Great  James. 
Captain  Douglas,  who  commanded  on  board  the  Royal 
Oak,  perifiied  in  the  flames,  though  he  had  an  eafy  op- . 
portunity  of  efcaping.  "  Never  was  it  known,"  he  faid, 
"  that  a  Douglas  had  left  his  poft  without  orders  ^" 
The  Hollanders  fell  down  the  Medway  without  receiving 
any  confiderable  damage ;  and  it  was  apprehended,  that 
they  might  next  tide  fail  up  the  Thames,  and  extend 
their  hoftilities  even  to  the  bridge  of  London.  Nine  fhips 
were  funk  at  Woolwich,  four  at  Blackwall  :  Platforms 
were  raifcd  in  many  places,  furnifhed  with  artillery  :  The 
train  bands  v/ere  called  out ;  and  every  place  was  in  a 
violent  agitation.  The  Dutch  failed  next  to  Portfmouth, 
where  they  made  a  fruitlefs  attempt :  They  met  with  no 
better  fuccefs  at  Plymouth  :  They  infulted  Harwich  : 
They  failed  again  up  the  Thames  as  far  as  Tilbury, 
where  they  were  repulfed.  The  whole  coafl  was  in 
alarm ;  and  had  the  French  thought  proper  at  this  time 
to  join  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  to  invade  England,  confe- 
quences  the  moft  fatal  might  jufl:ly  have  been  apprehended. 
But  Lewis  had  no  intention  to  pufh  the  vidlory  to  fuch 
extremities.  His  intereft  required,  that  a  balance  fhould 
be  kept  between  the  two  maritime  powers  ;  not  that  an 
uncontrouled  fuperiority  fhould  be  given  to  either. 

P  Temple,  vol,  ii.  p.  41. 
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Great  indignation  prevailed  amongft  the  Englifh,  to 
fee  an  enemy,  whom  they  regarded  as  inferior,  whom 

»667.  they  had  expefted  totally  to  fubdue,  and  over  whom  they 
had  o-alned  many  honourable  advantages,  now  of  a  fud- 
den  ride  undifputed  mafters  of  the  ocean,  burn  their  fhips 
in  their  very  harbours,  fill  every  place  with  confufion, 
and  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  capital  itfelf.  But  though  the 
caufe  of  all  thefe  difaftcrs  could  be  afcribed  neither  to  bad 
fortune,  to  the  mifconducSt  of  admirals,  nor  to  the  mif- 
behaviour  of  feamen,  but  folely  to  the  avarice,  at  leafl:  to 
ihc  improvidence,  of  the  government ;  no  dangerous 
fvmptoms  of  difcontent  appeared,  and  no  attempt  for  an 
infurreclion  was  made  by  any  of  thofe  numerous  fe(Elaries, 
v/ho  had  been  fo  openly  branded  for  their  rebellious  prin- 
ciples, and  who  upon  that  fuppofition  had  been  treated 
with  fuch  feverity  ^. 

In  the  prefent  diftrefs,  two  expedients  were  embraced  : 
An  army  of  1 2,000  men  was  fuddcnly  levied  j  and  the 
parliament,  though  it  lay  under  prorogation,  was  fum- 
moned  to  meet.  The  hqufes  were  very  thin ;  and  the 
only  vote,  which  the  commons  pafTed,  was  an  addrefs 
for  breaking  the  army  ;  which  was  complied  with.  This 
expreffion  of  jealoufy  fliewed  the  court  what  they  might 

I  expecl  from  that  affembly  ;  and  it  was  thought  moft  pru-i 

dent  to  prorogue  them  till  next  winter. 

io\h  July.  But  the  figning  of  the  treaty  at  Breda  extricated  the 
king  from  his  prefent  difficulties.  The  Englifh  ambaffa- 
dors  received  orders  to  recede  from  thofe  demands,  which, 
however  frivolous  in  themfelves,  could  not  now  be  relin- 
quiftied,  without  acknowledging  a  fuperiority  in  the 
enemy.     Polerone  remained  with  the  Dutch  3  fatisfa6lion 

q  Some  nonconformifts  however,  bcth  in  Scotland  and  England,  had  kept 
a  correfpondence  with  the  States,  and  had  entertained  projefls  for  infurrcc- 
tions,  but  they  were  too  weak  even  to  attempt  the  execution  of  them,  D'E- 
llrades,  13th  of  October,  1665, 

for 
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for  the  fhips,  Bonaventure  and  Goodhope,  the  pretended  CHAP, 
grounds  of  the  quarrel,  was  no  longer  infifted  on  ;  Aca-  1      -  -'_f 
die  was  yielded  to  the  French,     The  acquifition  of  New-       1667. 
York,  a  fcttlement  fo  important  by  its  fituation,  was  the 
chief  advantage  which  the  Englifli  reaped  from  a  war,  in 
which   the  national   chara6ler  of  bravery  had  fhone  out 
with  luftre,  but  where  the  mifconduil  of  the  government, 
efpecially  in  the  cone] ufion,  had  been  no  lefs  apparent. 

To  appeafe  the  people  by  fome  facrifice  feemed  rcqui-  '"'nrp,nr?on's 
fite  before  the  meeting  of  parliament  j  and  the  prejudices      * 
of  the  nation   pointed  out  the  victim.     The  chancellor 
was  at  this  time  much  expofed  to  the  hatred  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  of  every  party,  which  divided  the  nation.     All 
the  numerous  fe<Slaries  regarded  him  as  their  determined 
enemy  ;  and  afcribed  to  his  advice  and  influence,  thofe 
perfecuting  laws,  to  which  they  had  lately  been  expofed. 
The  catholics  knew,  that  v/hile  he  retained  any  authority, 
all  their  credit  with  the  king  and  the  duke  would  be  en- 
tirely ufelefs   to  them,  nor  muft  they  ever  expert  any 
favour  or  indulgence.     Even  the  royalifts,  difappointed 
in  their  fanguine  hopes  of  preferment,  threw  a  great  load 
of  envy  on  Clarendon,  into  whofe  hands  the  ki.ig  feemed 
at  firft  to  have  refigned  the  whole  power  of  government. 
The  fale  of  Dunkirk,  the  bad  payment  of  the  feamen, 
the  difgrace  at  Chatham,  the  unfuccefsful  conclufion- of 
the  war  j  all  thefe  naisfortunes  were  charged  on  the  chan- 
cellor, who,    though   he  had  ever  oppofed  the  rupture 
with  Holland,  thought  it  ftill  his  duty  to  juftify  what  he 
could  not  prevent.     A  building,  likewife,  of  more  cx- 
pence  and  magnificence  than  his  flender  fortune  could 
afford,  being  unwarily  undertaken  by  him,  much  expofed 
him  to  public  reproach,  as  if  he  had  acquired  great  riches 
by  corruption.     The  populace  gave  it  commonly  the  ap- 
pellation of  Dunkirk  Houfe, 

E  c  4  The 
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The  king  himfelf,  who  had  always  more  revered  thar^ 
loved  the  chancellor,  was  now  totally  eftranged  from  him. 
J^^7'  Amidrr  the  diiTolute  manners  of  the  court,  that  minifter 
ftill  maintained  an  inflexible  dignity,  and  would  not  fub- 
mit  to  any  condcfcenfions,  v/hich  he  deemed  unworthy  of 
his  age  and  character.  Buckingham,  a  man  of  profligate 
morals,  happy  in  his  talent  for  ridicule,  but  expofed  in 
his  own  conduit  to  all  the  ridicule,  which  he  threw  on 
others,  ftill  made  him  the  object  of  his  raillery,  and  gra- 
dually leflcned  in  the  king  that  regard,  which  he  bore  to 
his  minifter.  When  any  difficulties  arofe,  either  for 
want  of  power  or  money,  the  blame  was  ftill  thrown  on 
him,  who,  it  was  believed,  had  carefully  at  the  reftora- 
fion  checked  all  lavifti  conceilions  to  the  king.  And 
what  perhaps  touched  Charles  more  nearly,  he  found  in 
Clarendon,  it  is  faid,  obftacles  to  his  pleafures  as  v/ell  as 
to  his  ambition. 

The  king,  difgufted  with  the  homely  perfon  of  his 
Confort,  and  defirous  of  having  children,  had  hearkened 
to  propofals  of  obtaining  a  divorce,  on  pretence  either  of 
her  being  pre-engaged  to  another,  or  of  having  made  a 
vov/  of  chaftity  before  her  marriage.  He  was  farther  fti-, 
mulated  by  his  paffion  for  Mrs.  Stuart,  daughter  of  a 
Scotch  gentleman  ;  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  whofe 
virtue  he  had  hitherto  found  impregnable :  But  Claren- 
don, apprehenfive  of  the  confequences  attending  a  dlf- 
putcd  title,  and  perhaps  anxious  for  the  fucceflion  of  his 
grandchildren,  engaged  the  duke  of  Richmond  to  marry 
Mrs.  Stuart,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  king's  hopes. 
It  is  pretended,  that  Charles  never  forgave  this  difap- 
pointment. 

When  politics,  therefore,  and  inclination  both  con- 
curred to  make  the  king  facrifice  Clarendon  to  popular 
prejudices,  the  memory  of  his  paft  fervicea  was  not  able 

any 
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snv  longer  to  delay  his  fall.     The  great  fcal  was  taken  CHAP. 
'  LXIV 

from  hirn,  and  given  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  under 


the  title  of  Loid  Keeper.  Southampton  the  treafurer  was  '667, 
now  dead,  v/ho  had  perfevered  to  the  utmofl:  in  his  attach- 
ments to  the  ciianceilor.  The  laft  time  he  appeared  at 
the  council  table,  he  exerted  his  friendfhip  with  a  vigour, 
which  neither  age  nor  infirmities  could  abate.  "  This 
^'  man,"  faid  he,  fpeaking  of  Clarendon,  "  is  a  true 
*'  proteftant,  and  an  honefi:  Englifhman ;  and  while  he 
"  enjoys  power,  we  are  fecure  of  our  laws,  liberties,  and 
^'  religion.     I  dread  the  confequences  of  his  removal." 

But  the  fall  of  the  chancellor  was  not  fufficient  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  his  enemies  :  His  total  ruin  was  re- 
iblved  on.  The  duke  of  York  in  vain  exerted  his  intereft 
in  behalf  of  his  father-in-law.  Both  prince  and  people 
united  in  prom.oting  that  violent  meafure  j  and  no  means 
were  thought  fo  proper  for  ingratiating  the  court  with  a 
parliament,  which  had  fo  long  been  governed  by  that  very 
minifter,  who  was  now  to  be  the  vidlim  of  their  preju- 
dices. 

Some  popular  aiSls  paved  the  way  for  the  fciKonj  and 
the  parliament,  in  their  firft  addrefs,  gave  the  king  thanks 
for  thefe  inftances  of  his  goodnefs,  and  among  the  reft, 
they  took  care  to  mention  his  difmifilon  of  Clarendon. 
The  king,  in  reply,  alTured  the  houfes,  that  he  would 
never  again  erhploy  that  nobleman  in  any  public  office 
whatfjever.  Im.mcdiately,  the  charge  againft  him  was 
opened  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  Mr.  Seymour,  after- 
wards Sir  £dward,  and  confifted  of  feventeen  articles. 
The  houfe,  without  examining  particulars,  farther  than 
hearing  general  affirmations,  that  all  would  be  proved, 
immediately  voted  his  impeachment.  Many  of  the  arti- 
cles ■■  we  know  to  be  either  falfe  or  frivolous  ;  and  fuch  of 
them,  as  we  are  lefo  acquainted  with,  we  may  fairly  pre-r 

r  See  notf  [M]  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 

fume 
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^  J^^'l,^'  Aime  to  be  no  better  2;"ounded.     His  advifiniT  the  fale  of* 

LXJV.     -j^        .  .    ■ 

v»— ^^._;  Dunkirk,  feems  the  heavielt  and  trueft  part  of  the  charge  ; 

1667.  \)^f-  a  miftake  in  judgment,  allowing  it  to  be  fuch,  where 
there  appears  no  iymptoms  of  corruption  or  bad  inten- 
tions, it  would  be  very  hard  to  impute  as  a  crime  to  any 
rninifter.  The  king's  neceffities,  which  occafioned  that 
meafure,  cannot  with  any  appearance  of  reafon  be  charged 
on  Clarendon  ;  and  chiefly  proceeded  from  the  over- frugal 
maxims  of  the  parliament  itfelf,  in  not  granting  the  pro- 
per fupplies  to  the  crown. 

When  the  impeachment  was  carried  up  to  the  peers, 
as  it  contained  an  accufation  of  treafon  in  general,  with- 
out fpeclfying  any  particulars,  it  feemed  not  a  fufficient 
ground  for  committing  Clarendon  to  cuflody.  The  pre- 
cedents of  Strafford  and  Laud  were  not,  by  reafon  of  the 
violence  of  the  times,  deemed  a  proper  authority  ;  but  as 
the  commons  flill  infifted  upon  his  commitment,  it  was 
necefTary  to  appoint  a  free  conference  between  the  houfes. 
The  lords  perfevered  in  their  refolution ;  and  the  com- 
mons voted  this  conduct  to  be  an  obftrudlion  to  public 
juftice,  and  a  precedent  of  evil  and  dangerous  confequence. 
They  alfo  chofe  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  vindication  of 
their  own  proceedings. 

Clarendon,  finding  that  the  popular  torrent,  united 
to  the  violence  of  power,  ran  with  impetuofity  againft 
him,  and  that  a  defence,  offered  to  fuch  prejudiced  ears, 
would  be  entirely  ineffectual,  thought  proper  to  with- 
draw. At  Calais,  he  wrote  a  paper  addreffed  to  the  houfe 
of  lords.  He  there  faid,  that  his  fortune,  which  was  but 
moderate,  had  been  gained  entirely  by  the  lawful,  avowed 
profits  of  his  office,  and  by  the  voluntary  bounty  of  the 
king ;  that  during  the  firft  years  after  the  reftoration  he 
had  always  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  other  councel- 
lors,  men  of  fuch  reputation  that  no  one  could  enterta»n 
fufpicions  of  their  wisdom  or  integrisi^j  that  his  credit 

foori 
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foon  declined,  and  however  he  mio-ht  difapprove  of  fome  CHAP. 

LXIV. 
meafures,  he  found  it  vain  to  cppofe  them  ;  that  his  re-  i/!V>j 

pugnance  to  the  Dutch  v/ar,  the  fource  of  all  the  public      *^^7« 

grievances,  was  always  generally  known,  as  well  as  his 

difapprobation  of  many  unhappy  ftcps  taken  in  condudl- 

ing  it ;    and  that  whatever  pretence  might  be  made  of 

public  offences,  his  real  crime,  that  which  had  exafpe- 

rated  his  powerful  enemies,  was  his  frequent  oppofition  to 

exorbitant  grants,  which  the  importunity  of  fuitors  ha(J 

extorted  from  his  majefty. 

The  lords  tranfmitted  this  paper  to  the  commons  under 
the  appellation  of  a  libel  ;  and  by  a  vote  of  both  houfes, 
it  was  condemned  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  hang- 
man. The  parliament  next  proceeded  to  exert  their  legif- 
lative  power  againfi;  Clarendon,  and  pafled  a  bill  of  ba- ciarenJnr.'s 
nifhment  and  incapacity,  which  received  the  royal  aflent. ''^'^'^"'^'^'* 
He  retired  into  France,  where  he  lived  in  a  private  man- 
ner. He  furvived  his  banifliment  fix  years  ;  and  he  em- 
ployed his  leinire  chiefly  in  reducing  into  order  the  Hiflory 
of  the  Civil  Wars,  for  which  he  had  before  colle61:ed  ma- 
terials. The  performance  does  honour  to  his  memory ; 
and,  except  Whitlocke's  Memorials,  is  the  mofl  candid 
account  of  thofe  times,  compofed  by  any  cotemporary 
author. 

ClaPvENdon  was  always  a  friend  to  the  liberty  and 
conflitution  of  his  country.  At  the  commxencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  he  had  entered  into"  the  late  king's  fervice, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  great  ihare  in  the  efleem  and 
friendfhip  of  that  nionarch  :  He  was  purfued  with  unre- 
lenting animofity  by  the  Long  Parliament :  He  had  fliared 
all  the  fortunes  and  directed  all  the  counfels  of  the  pre- 
fcnt  king  during  his  exile :  He  had  been  advanced  to  the 
highcft  truft  and  offices  after  the  reftoration  :  Yet  all  thefc 
circumftanccs,  v/hich  might  naturally  operate  with  fuch 
f';rce,  either  on  refentmcnt,  gratitude,  or  ambition,  had 
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^^A.^*rJO  influence  on  his  uncorruptcd  mind.     It  is  laid,  thr.1; 

V,^<->0<-'  when  he  firft  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  his  father 
*^  7'  exhorted  him  with  great  earneflnefs  to  fliun  the  practice 
too  common  in  that  profefiion,  of  {training  every  point  in 
favour  of  prerogative,  and  perverting  fo  ufeful  a  fcience 
to  the  opprefiion  of  liberty  :  And  in  the  midft  of  thefe 
rational  and  virtuous  counfels,  which  he  re-iterated,  he 
was  fuddenly  feized  with  an  apoplexy,  and  expired  in  his 
ion's  prefence.  This  circumftance  gave  additional  weighs 
to  the  principles,  which  he  inculcated. 

The  combination  of  king  and  fubjedl  to  opprefs  foi 
good  a  minifter  affords,  to  men  of  oppofite  difpofitions, 
an  equal  occafion  of  inveighing  againft  the  ingratitude  of 
princes,  or  ignorance  of  the  people.  Charles  feems  never 
to  have  mitigated  his  refentment  againfl  Clarendon  ;  and 
the  national  prejudices  purfued  him  to  his  retreat  in 
France.  A  company  of  Englifli  foldiers,  being  quarter- 
ed near  him,  afl'aulted  his  houfe,  broke  open  the  doors, 
gave  him  a  dangerous  wound  on  the  head,  and  would 
have  proceeded  to  the  laft  extremity,  had  not  their  officers, 
hearing  of  the  violence,  happily  interpofed, 

s668.  The  next  expedient,  which   the  king  embraced,  in 

order  to  acquire  popularity,  is  m.ore  deferving  of  praife  j 
and,  had  it  been  fteadily  purfued,  would  probably  have 
rendered  his  reign  happy,  certainly  his  memory  refpected. 
It  is  the  Triple  Alliance  of  which  I  fpeak  j  a  meafure^ 
which  gave  entire  fatisfa6lion  to  the  public. 
State  of  The  glory  of  France,  which  had  long  been  eclipfed, 

either  by  domeflic  facSlions,  or  by  the  fuperior  force  of 
the  Spanifh  monarchy,  began  now  to  break  out  with 
great  luftre,  and  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.  The  independent  power  and  mutinous  fpirit 
of  the  nobility  were  fubdued  :  The  popular  pretenfior.s  of 
the  parliament  reflrajned  ;  The  Hugonot  party  reduced  to 

fubjedtion  : 


France, 
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fubjedion  :  That  extenfive  and  fertile  country,  enjoying  chap, 
every  advantage  both  of  climate  and  fituation,  was  fully  ^  -^,- '_/ 
peopled  with  ingenious  and  induftrious  inhabitants  :  And      «66S, 
v/hile  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  difcovered  all  the  vigour 
and  bravery  requifite  for  great  enterprizes^  it  was  tamed 
to  an  entire  fubmiflion  under  the  will  of  the  fovereign. 

The  fovereign,  who  now  filled  the  throne,  was  well  charaflero? 
adapted,  by  his  perfonal  charader,  both  to  increafe  and ''^''^'*^^"^* 
to  avail  himfelf  of  thefe  advantages.  Lewis  XIV.  en- 
dowed with  every  quality,  which  could  enchant  the  peo- 
ple, pofleffed  many  which  merit  the  approbation  of  the 
wife.  The  mafculine  beauty  of  his  perfon  was  embel- 
lifhed  with  a  noble  air :  The  dignity  of  his  behaviour 
was  tempered  with  affability  and  politenefs  :  Elegant 
without  effeminacy,  addi(51:ed  to  pleafure  without  negleft- 
ing  bufinefs,  decent  in  his  very  vices,  and  beloved  in  the 
mldft  of  arbitrary  power ;  he  furpaffed  all  cotemporary 
monarchs,  as  in  grandeur,  fo  likewife  in  fame  and  glorv. 

His  ambition,  regulated  by  prudence,  not  byjuftice, 
had  carefully  provided  every  means  of  conqueft ;  and  be- 
fore he  put  himfelf  in  motion,  he  feemed  to  have  abfo- 
lutely  enfured  fuceefs.  His  finances  were  brought  into 
©rder :  A  naval  power  created  :  His  armies  encreafed  and 
difciplined :  Magazines  and  military  ftores  provided ; 
And  though  the  magnificence  of  his  court  was  fupported 
beyond  all  former  example,  fo  regular  was  the  ceconomy 
obferved,  and  fo  willingly  did  the  people,  now  enriched 
by  arts  and  commerce,  fubmit  to  multiplied  taxes,  that 
his  military  force  much  exceeded  what  in  any  preceding 
age  had  ever  been  employed  by  any  European  monarch. 

The  fudden  decline  and  almoft  total  fall  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  opened  an  inviting  field  to  fo  enterprifing  a 
prince,  and  feemed  to  promife  him  an  eafy  and  univcrfal 
conqueft.  The  other  nations  of  Europe,  feeble  or  ill-» 
governed,  were  aftonifhed  at  the  greatnefs  of  his  rifing 
7  empire  ^ 
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empire  ;  and  all  of  them  cafl:  their  eyes  towards  England, 
as  the  only  power,  which  could  lave  them  from  that 
1662,      fubjedlion,  with  which  they  fecmcd  to  be  fo  nearly  threa- 
tened. 

The  animofity,  which  had  anciently  fubfifled  between 
the  Englifh  and  French  nations,  and  which  had  been 
fufpended  for  above  a  century  by  the  jealoufy  of  Spa- 
nifli  greatnefs,  began  to  revive  and  to  exert  itfelf.  The 
glory  of  preferving  the  balance  of  Europe,  a  glory  fo 
much  founded  on  juftice  and  humanity,  flattered  the  am- 
bition of  England  ;  and  the  people  were  eager  to  provide 
for  their  own  future  fecurity,  by  oppofing  the  progrefs  of 
{o  hated  a  rival.  The  profpect  of  embracing  fuch  mea- 
fures  had  contributed,  among  other  reafons,  to  render  the 
peace  of  Breda  fo  univerfally  acceptable  to  the  nation. 
By  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain,  an  inviting 
opportunity,  and  fome  very  flender  pretences,  had  been 
afforded  to  call  forth  the  ambition  of  Lewis. 

At  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  when  Lewis  efpoufed 
the  Spanifii  princefs,  he  had  renounced  every  title  of  fuc- 
ceflion  to  every  part  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy ;  and  this 
renunciation  had  been  couched  in  the  moft  accurate  and 
moft  precife  terms,  which  language  could  afford.  But 
on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  he  retracled  his  renun- 
ciation, and  pretended,  that  natural  rights,  depending  on 
blood  and  fuccefTion,  could  not  be  annihilated  by  any 
extorted  deed  or  coatracl:.  Philip  had  left  a  fon,  Charles 
II.  of  Spain  ;  but  as  the  queen  of  France  was  of  a  for- 
mer marriage,  flic  laid  claim  to  a  confiderable  province  of 
the  Spanifh  monarchy,  even  to  the  exclufion  of  her  bro- 
ther. By  the  cuftoms  of  fome  parts  of  Brabant,  a  female 
of  a  firft  marriage  was  preferred  to  a  male  of  a  fecond,  in 
the  fucccilion  to  private  inheritances ;  and  Lewis  thence 
inferred,  that  his  quaen  had  acquired  a  right  to  the  domi- 
nioa  of  that  important  dutchy. 

A  CLAIM 

5 
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A  CLAIM  of  this  nature  was  more  properly  fupported  C  HA  p. 
V                                                                                 ,          -     '.      ■     T        •         LXIV, 
by  military  force  than  by  argument  and  reaionmg.  Lewis  i _^  j 

appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands  with  an  ar-  ^  '663. 

*■'■  French  in- 

my  of  40,000  men,  commanded  by  the  beft  generals  of  vafionofthc 

the  age,  and  provided  with  every  thing  nccellary  for  ac-  ^^-^^^   ""*'" 

tion.    -The  Spaniards,  though  they  might  have  forefeen 

this  mcafure,  were  totally   unprepared.      Their  towns, 

without  magazines,  fortifications,  or  garrifons,  fell  into 

the  hands  of  the  French  king,  as  foon  as  he  prefentcd 

himfelf  before  them.     Athe,  Lifle,  Tournay,  Oudenarde^ 

Courtray,    Charleroi,    Binche  were  immediately  taken: 

And  it  was  vifible,  that  no  force  in  the  Low  Countries 

was  able  to  ftop  or  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  French 

arms. 

This  meafure,  executed  with  fuch  celerity  and  fuc- 
ceky  gave  great  alarm  to  almoft  every  court  m  Europe, 
It  had  been  obferved  with  what  dignity,  or  even  haugh- 
tinefs,  Lewis,  from  the  time  he  began  to  govern,  had 
ever  fupported  all  his  rights  and  pretenfions.  D'Eftrades, 
the  French  ambaflador,  and  Watteville,  the  Spanifh, 
having  quarrelled  in  London,  on  account  of  their  claims 
for  precedency,  the  French  monarch  was  not  fatisficd, 
till  Spain  fent  to  Paris  a  folcmn  embafly,  and  promifed 
never  more  to  revive  fuch  contefts.  Crequi,  his  ambaf- 
lador at  Rome,  had  met  with  an  affront  from  the  pope's 
guards  :  The  pope,  Alexander  VIL  had  been  conftrained 
to  break  his  guards,  to  fend  his  nephew  to  afk  pardon, 
and  to  allow  a  pillar  to  be  ere£lcd  in  Rome  itfelf,  as  a 
monument  of  his  ov/n  humiliation.  The  kino-  of  En^?-- 
land  too  had  experienced  the  high  fpirit  and  unfubmittincr 
temper  of  Lewis.  A  pretenfion  to  fuperiority  in  the  Eno-- 
Jilh  flag  having  been  advanced,  the  French  monarch  re- 
monilrated  with  fuch  vigour,  and  prepared  himfelf  to 
refilt  with  fuch  courage,  that  Charles  found  it  more  pru- 
dent Xx)  defifl  from  his  vain  and  antiquated  claims.     The 
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CHAP.  kinffofEndand,  fald  Lewis  to  his  ambalTador  D'Eftraties^ 

LXIV.  &  t3  ' 

v,^.-,, ^  may  know  my  force,  but  he  knows  not  the  fentiments  of 

*  '  my  heart :  Every  thing  appears  to  me  contemptible  in 
comparifon  of  glory  '.  Thefe  meafurcs  of  condudt  had 
given  ftrong  indications  of  his  character :  But  the  inva- 
fion  of  Flanders  difcovered  an  ambition,  which,  being 
fupported  by  fuch  overgrown  power,  menaced  the  general 
liberties  of  Europe. 

As  no  ftate  lay  nearer  the  danger,  none  was  feized  with 
more  terror  than  the  United  Provinces.     They  were  ftill 
cncas-ed,  together  with  France,  in  a  war  arainft  Eng- 
land  J  and  Lewis  had  promifed  them,  that  he  would  take 
no  ftep  againft  Spain  without  previoufly  informing  them  : 
But,  contrary  to  this  affurancej  he  kept  a  total  filenccj 
till  on  the  very  point  of  entering  upon  action.     If  the  re- 
nunciation, made  at  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  not 
valid,  it  was  forefeen,  that,  upon  the  death  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  a  fickly  infant,  the  whole  monarchy  would  be 
claimed  by  Lewis ;  after  which  it  would  be  vainly  ex- 
peiled  to  fet  bounds  to  his  prefenfions.     Charles,  ac- 
quainted with  thefe  well-grounded  apprehenfions  of  the; 
Dutch,  had  been  the  more  obftjnate  in  infifting  on  his 
Cvvn  conditions  ^t  Breda ;  and  by  delaying  to  fign  the 
treaty,  had  imprudently  expofed  himfelf  to  the  fignal  dif- 
grace,  which  he  received  at  Chatham.     De  Wit,    fen- 
fible,  that  a  few  weeks  delay  would  be  of  no  confequencc 
in  the  Low  Countries,  took  this  opportunity  of  ftriking 
an  important  blow,  and  of  finifiilng  the  v/ar  with  honour 
to  himfelf  and  to  his  country. 
Kegctla-  Negotiations  meanwhile  commenced  for  the  faving 

*'^^*  of  Flanders;  but  no  refiHiance  was  made  to  the  French 

arms.  The  Spanifii  minifters  exclaimed  every  where 
againft  the  flagrant  injuftice  of  Lewis's  pretenfions,  and 
leprefented  it  to  be  the  intereft  of  every  power  in  Europe^ 

»  ajth  of  January,  i66j* 

even 
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even  more  than  of  Spain  itfelf,  to  prevent  his  conquefl  of  ^  h  a  P. 
the  Low  Countries.      The  emperor  and   the  German  t_— v— Ij 
princes  difcovered  evident  fymptoms  of  difcontent ;  but       i66i* 
their  motions  v/cre  flow  and  backward.     The  States,  tho' 
terrified  at  the  profpect  of  having  their  frontier  e.xpofed  to 
fo  formidable  a  foe,  fav/  no  refource,  no  means  of  fafety, 
England  indeed  feemed  difpofed  to  make  oppofition  to  the 
French  ;  but  the  variable  and  impolitic  condudl  of  Charles 
kept  that  republic  Yrom  making  him  any  open  advances, 
by  which  flie  might  lofe  the  friendfliip  of  France,  with- 
out acquiring  any  new  ally.     And  though  Lev.'is,  dread- 
ing a  combination  of  all  Europe,  had  offered  term.s  of 
'accom.modation,  the  Dutch  apprehended,  left  thefe,  ei- 
ther from  the  obftinacy  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  ambition 
of  the  French,  fliould  never  be  carried  into  execution. 

Charles  refolved  v/ith  great  prudence  to  take  the  firfi; 
ftep  towards  a  confederacy.  Sir  William  Temple,  his 
refident  at  Bruffels,  received  orders  to  go  fecretly  to  the 
Hague,  and  to  concert  with  the  States  the  means  of  fav- 
ing  the  Netherlands.  This  man,  whom  philofophy  had 
taught  to  defpife  the  world,  without  rendering  him  unfit 
for  it,  was  frank,  open,  fincere,  fuperior  to  the  little  tricks 
of  vulgar  politicians  :  And  meeting  in  de  Wit  with  a  man 
of  the  fame  generous  and  enlarged  fentiments,  he  imme- 
diately opened  his  mafter's  intentions,  and  prefled  a  fpeedy 
conclufion.  A  treaty  was  from  the  firft  negotiated  be- 
tween thefe  two  ftatefmen  with  the  fame  cordiality,  as  if 
It  were  a  private  affair,  tranfadled  between  intimate  com- 
panions. Deeming  the  intcrefts  of  their  country  the  fame, 
they  gave  full  fcope  to  that  fympathy  of  character,  which 
difpofed  them  to  an  entire  reliance  on  each  other's  profef- 
fions  and  engagements.  And  though  jealoufy  againft  the 
houfe  of  Orange  might  infpire  de  Wit  with  an  averfion  to 
a  ftrivSl  union  with  England,  he  generoufly  refolved  to 
facrifice  all  private  confiderations  to  the  public  fervice. 

Vol.  VII.  F  f  Temple 
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Temple  infifted  on  an  ofFenfive  league  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  in  order  to  oblige  France  to  relinquilh 
i6tf-8.  all  her  conquefts  :  But  de  Wit  told  him,  that  this  mea- 
fure  was  too  bold  and  precipitate  to  be  agreed  to  by  the 
States.  He  faid,  that  the  French  were  the  old  and  con- 
ftant  allies  of  the  republic  ;  and  till  matters  came  to  ex- 
tremity, file  never  would  deem  it  prudent  to  abandon  a 
friendfhip  fo  well  eflablifhcd,  and  rely  entirely  on  a  treaty 
with  England,  which  had  lately  waged  fo  cruel  a  war 
againft  her :  That  ever  fmce  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  there 
had  been  fuch  a  flu6luation  in  the  Englifh  councils,  that 
it  was  not  poffible,  for  two  years  together,  to  take  any 
fure  or  certain  meafures  with  that  kingdom  :  That  though 
the  prefent  miniftry,  having  entered  into  views  fo  con- 
formable to  national  intereft,  promifed  greater  firmnefs 
and  conftancy,  it  might  ftill  be  unfafe,  in  a  bufmefs  of 
fuch  confequence,  to  put  entire  confidence  in  them: 
That  the  French  monarch  was  young,  haughty,  and 
powerful  5  and  if  treated  in  fo  imperious  a  manner,  would 
cxpofe  himfelf  to  the  greateft  extremities  rather  than  fub- 
mit :  That  it  was  fufficient,  if  he  could  be  conftrained  to 
adhere  to  the  offers,  which  he  himfelf  had  already  made  ; 
and  if  the  remaining  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  could 
be  thereby  faved  from  the  danger,  with  which  they  were 
at  prefent  threatened  :  And  that  the  other  powers,  in 
Germany  and  the  north,  whofe  alTiftance  they  might  ex- 
pe£i:,  would  be  fatisfied  with  putting  a  flop  to  the  French 
conquefts,  without  pretending  to  recover  the  places  al- 
ready loft. 

The  Englifti  minifter  was  content  to  accept  of  the 
terms,  propofed  by  the  penfionary.  Lewis  had  offered 
to  relinquifti  all  the  queen's  rights  on  condition  either  of 
keeping  the  conquefts,  which  he  had  made  laft  campaign, 
or  of  receiving,  in  lieu  of  them,  Franchecomte,  toge- 
ther with  Cambray,  Aire,  and  St,  Omers.     De  Wit  and 

Temple 
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Temple  founded  their  treaty  upon  this  propofal.     They  C  H  A  P. 
agreed  to  offer  their  mediation  to  the  contending  powers,  ._  -^    _j 
and  oblige  France  to  adhere  to  this  alternative,  and  Spain      ^6^^» 
to  accept  of  it.      If  Spain  refufed,    they  agreed,    that 
France  fliould  not  profecute  her  claim  by  armsj  but  leave 
it  entirely  to  England  and  Holland  to  employ  force  for 
making  the  terms  effeftual.     And  the  remainder  of  the 
Low  Countries  they  thenceforth  guaranteed  to  Spain.     A 
defenfive  alliance  was  likewife  concluded  between  Hol- 
land and  Eno-land. 

The  articles  of  this  confederacy  were  foon  adjuftedby 
fuch  candid  and  able  negotiators  :  But  the  greateft  diffi- 
culty ftill  remained.  By  the  conftitution  of  the  republic^ 
all  the  towns  in  all  the  provinces  muft  give  their  confent 
to  every  treaty  ;  and  befides  that  this  formality  could  not 
be  difpatched  in  lefs  than  two  months,  it  was  juftly  to  be 
dreaded,  that  the  influence  of  France  would  obflrufl:  the 
paffing  of  the  treaty  in  fome  of  the  fmaller  cities.  D'E- 
ftrades,  the  French  ambaffador,  a  man  of  ability,  hear- 
ing of  the  league,  which  was  on  the  carpet,  treated  it 
lightly ;  "  Six  weeks  hence,"  faid  he,  "  we  fhall  fpeak. 
"  to  it."  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  de  V/it  had  the 
courage,  for  the  public  good,  to  break  through  the  laws 
in  fo  fundamental  an  article ;  and  by  his  authority,  he 
prevailed  with  the  States  General  at  once  to  fign  and  ra- 
tify the  league :  Though  they  acknowledged,  that,  if  ^^^^  ^^^•* 
that  meafure  fliould  difpleafe  their  conftituents,  they 
rifqued  their  heads  by  this  irregularity.  After  fealing, 
all  parties  embraced  with  great  cordiality.  Temple  cried 
out,  Jt  Breda,  as  frlerids :  Here,  as  brothers.  And  de 
Wit  added,  that  now  the  matter  was  finiflied,  it  looked 
like  a  miracle. 

Room  had  been  left  in  the  treaty  for  the-acceffion  of  Tripfs 

•'_  leagues 

Sweden,  which  was  foon  after  obtained  3  and  thus  was 
concluded  in  fiv?  d^ys  the  triple  leagues  an  event  received 

fix  with 
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C  HAP.  v/ith  equal  furprlfe  and  approbation  by  the  world.  Not- 
.  L  -'_j  withilanding  the  unfortunate  conclufion  of  the  lail  war, 
i66S.  England  now  appeared  in  her  proper  ftation,  and,  by 
this  wife  conda6l,  had  recovered  all  her  influence  and 
credit  in  Europe.  Temple  likewife  received  great  ap- 
plaufe  i  but  to  all  the  compliments  made  him  on  that 
occafion,  he  modellly  replied,  that  to  remove  things  from 
their  center,  or  proper  clement,  required  force  and  labour  ; 
but  that  of  themfelves  they  eafily  returned  to  it. 

The  French  monarch  was  extremely  difpleafed  with 
this  nieafurc.  Not  only  bounds  were  at  prefent  fet  to  his 
am.bition  r  Such  a  barrier  was  alfo  raifed  as  feemed  for 
ever  impregnable.  And  though  his  own  offer  was  made 
the  foundation  of  the  treaty,  he  had  prefcribed  fo  fhort 
a  time  for  the  acceptance  of  it,  that  he  ftill  expecSted, 
from  the  delays  and  reluctance  of  Spain,  to  find  fome 
opportunity  of  eluding  it.  The  court  of  Madrid  fhowed 
equal  difpleafure.  Torelinquifh  any  part  of  the  Spanifh 
provinces,  in  lieu  of  claim.s,  fo  apparently  unjuft,  and 
thefe  urged  with  fuch  violence  and  haughtinefs,  infpired 
the  higheft  difguft.  Often  did  the  Spaniards  threaten  to 
abandon  entirely  the  Low  Countries  rather  than  fubmit 
to  fo  cruel  a  mortification;  and  they  endeavoured,  by  this 
rrienace,  to  terrify  the  mediating  powers  into  more  vigor- 
ous meafures  for  their  fupport.  But  Temple  and  de  Wit 
■were  better  acquainted  with  the  views  and  interefts  of 
Spain.  They  knew,  that  fhe  muff  ftili  retain  the  Low 
Countries,  as  a  bond  of  connexion  with  the  other  Eu- 
ropean pov/ers,  who  alone,  if  her  young  m.onarch  Ihould 
happen  to  die  without  iflue,  could  cnfure  her  indepen- 
dency againft  the  pretenfions  of  France.  They  ftill 
urged,  therefore,  the  terms  of  the  triple  league,  and 
threatned  Spain  with  war  in  cafe  of  rcfufal.  The  pleni- 
potentiaries of  all  the  powers  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Temple  was  minifter  for  England  ;  Van  Beunin^hen  for 
Hollaiid ;  D'Ohna  far  Sv/edea, 

SpazW 
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Spain  at  laft,  prelTed  on  all  hands,  accepted  of  the  ^  ^^  ^  p. 

.  .  LXIV. 

alternative  ofFered  ;  but  in  her  very  compliance,  fhe  gave  i, ^, ^ 

fcrong  fymptoms  of  ill-humour  and  difcontent.     It  had       ^^^S, 
been   apparent,  that  the  Hollanders,   entirely  ncelectin:;^ 
the  honour  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  had  been  anxious 
only  for  their  own   fecurity ;  and,  provided  they  could 
remove  Lewis  to   a   diftance  from   their  frontier,    were 
more  indifierent  what  progrefs  he  made  in  other  pir.ces. 
Senfible  of  thefe  views,  the  queen-regent  of  Spain  refolved 
flill  to  keep  them  in  an  anxiety,  v.'hich  might  for  the  future 
be  the  foundation  of  an  union  more  intimate  than  they 
were  willing  at  prefent  to  enter  into.      Franchecomte,  Treaty  of 
by   a  vigorous   and   well   concerted  plan  of  the  French  pc;i:/" 
king,  had  been  conquered,  in  fifteen  daj'S,  during  a  rigor- 
ous feafon,  and  in  the  midfl  of  winter.     She  chofe  there- 
fore to  recover  this   province,  and    to  abandon   all  the 
towns  conquered   in  Flanders  during  the  laft  campaign. 
By  this  means,  Lewis  extended   his  garrifon?  into   the 
heart  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  a  very  feeble  barrier 
remained  to  the  Spanifli  provinces. 

But  riotwithflanding  the  advantages  of  his  fituation, 
the  French  monarch  could  entertain  fmall  hopes  of  ever 
extending  his  conquefts  on  that  quarter,  which  lay  the 
molt  expofed  to  his  ambition,  and  where  his  acquifitions 
v/ere  of  moft  importance.  The  triple  league  guaranteed 
the  remaining  provinces  to  Spain  ;  and  the  emperor  and 
other  powers  of  Germany,  whofe  interefls  feemed  to  be 
intimately  concerned,  were  invited  to  enter  into  the  fame 
confederacy.  Spain  herfelf,  having,  about  this  time, 
under  the  mediation  of  Charles,  made  peace  on  equal 
terms  with  Portugal,  might  be  expelled  to  exert  more 
vigour  in  oppofition  to  her  haughty  and  triumphant  rival. 
The  great  fatisfadlion,  exprcfled  in  England,  on  account 
of  the  counfels  now  embraced  by  the  court,  promifcd  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  parliament  in  every  mcafurc,  v/hich 
F  f  3  could 
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could  be  propofed  for  oppofition  to  the  grandeur  of  France, 
And  thus  all  Europe  feemed  to  repofe  herfelf  with  fecu- 
j6CS.  j-ity  under  the  wings  of  that  powerful  confederacy,  which 
had  been  fo  happily  formed  for  her  protedlion.  It  is  now 
time  to  give  fome  account  of  the  ftate  of  affkirs  in  Scot- 
land and  in  Ireland. 
j^fTairs  of         The  Scottifti  nation,  thoue;h  they  had  never  been  fub- 

Sotlaad.  _  . 

je£t  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  prince,  had  but  very 
imperfect  notions  of  law  and  liberty  ;  and  fcarccly  in 
any  age  had  they  ever  enjoyed  an  adminiftration,  which 
had  confined  itfelf  within  the  proper  boundaries.-  By 
|:helr  final  union  alone  with  England,  their  once  hated 
antagonift,  they  have  happily  attained  the  experience 
of  a  government  perfe<Slly  regular,  and  exempt  from  all 
violence  and  injuftice.  Charles,  from  his  averfion  to 
bufinefs,  had  entrufled  the  affairs  of  that  country  to 
his  miniflers,  particularly  Middleton  ;  and  thcfe  could 
?iot  forbear  making  very  extraordinary  ftretches  of  au- 
thority. 

There  had  been  intercepted  a  letter,  writ  by  lord 
X^prne  to  lord  Duffus,  in  which,  a  little  too  plainly,  but 
very  truly,  he  complained,  that  his  enemies  had  endea- 
voured by  falfhood  to  prepoffefs  the  king  againft  him. 
But  he  faid,  that  he  had  now  difcovered  them,  had  de- 
feated them,  and  had  gained  the  perfon,  meaning  the  earl 
of  Clarendon,  upon  whom  the  chief  of  them  depended. 
This  letter  v/as  produced  before  the  parliament;  and 
Lome  was  tried  upon  an  old,  tyrannical,  abfurd  law 
againft  Leafmg-making\  by  which  it  was  rendered  crimi- 
nal to  belie  the  fubjefts  to  the  king,  or  create  in  him  an 
ill  opinion  of  them.  He  was  condemned  to  die  :  But 
pharles  was  much  difpleafed  with  the  fentence^,  an4 
granted  him  a  pardon  ^ 

-  Burnet,  p,  149, 
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Tt  was    carried    in    parliament,  that  twelve  perfons,  CHAP, 
without  crime,  witnefs,  trial,  or  accufer,  fhould  be  de-  t— -v-"!^ 
clared  incapable  of  all  truft  or  office  ;   and  to  render  this      *^^^» 
injuftice  more  egregious,  it  was  agreed,  that  thele  per- 
fons fhould  be  named  by  ballot:  A  method  of  votings 
which  feveral  republics  had  adopted  at  ele6lions,  in  order 
to  prevent  failion   and  intrigue  j  but  which  could  ferve 
only  as  a  cover  to  malice  and  iniquity,  in  the  inflidling 
of  punifhments.     Lauderdale,  Crawford,  and  fir  Robert 
Murray,  among  others,    were   incapacitated  :    But  the 
king,    who   clifapproved    of   this   injuftice,    refufed   his 
aflent  K 

An  a£l:  v/as  pafled  againft  all  perfons,  who  fhould  move 
the  kino;  for  reftorinc:  the  children  of  thofe  who  were  at- 
tainted  by  parliament ;  an  unheard-of  reflraint  on  appli- 
■cations  for  grace  and  mercy.  No  penalty  was  affixed  j 
but  the  act  was  but  the  more  violent  and  tyrannical  on 
that  account.  The  court-lawyers  had  eftabliflied  it  as  a 
maxim,  that  the  affigning  of  a  punifliment  was  a  limita- 
tion of  the  crown  :  Whereas  a  law,  forbidding  any  thing, 
though  without  a  penalty,  made  the  offenders  criminal. 
And  in  that  cafe,  they  determined,  that  the  punifhment 
was  arbitrary ;  only  that  it  could  not  extend  to  life. 
Middleton  as  commiffioner  pafTed  this  a6lj  though  he 
had  no  inftrudlions  for  that  purpofe. 

An  a6t  of  indemnity  pafTed ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it 
was  voted,  that  all  thofe  who  had  offended  during  the 
late  difordcrs,  fliould  be  fubje<Sted  to  fines ;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  parliament  was  appointed  for  impofing  them, 
Thefe  proceeded  without  any  regard  to  fome  equitable 
jules,  which  the  king  had  prefcribed  to  them ".  The  mofl 
obnoxious  compounded  fecretly.  No  confideration  was 
had,  either  of  men's  riches,  or  of  the  degrees  of  their 
guilt :  No  proofs  were  produced  :  Enquiries  were  not  fa 

t  Burnet,  p.  152.  "  Id,  p.  147, 
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much  as  made  :  But  as  faft  as  information  was  given 
in  againft  any  man,  he  was  marked  down  for  a  particular 
1668.  fjj^g .  ^j^j  ^ij  ^^g  tranfaiSled  in  a  fecret  committee. 
When  the  lift  was  read  in  parliament,  exceptions  were 
made  to  feveral :  Some  had  been  under  age  during  the 
civil  wars  ;  fome  had  been  abroad.  But  it  was  fliil  re- 
plied, that  a  proper  time  would  coir.e,  v/hen  every  mari 
fhould  be  heard  in  his  own  defence.  The  only  intention, 
it  was  faid,  of  fetting  the  fine  was,  that  fuph  perfons 
fliould  have  no  benefit  by  the  aft  of  indemnity,  unlefs 
they  paid  the  Turn  demanded  :  Every  one  that  chofe  to 
ftand  upon  his  innocence,  and  renounce  the  benefit  of 
the  indemnity,  might  do  it  at  his  peril.  It  was  well 
known,  that  no  one  would  dare  fo  far  to  fet  at  defianc^ 
fo  arbitrary  an  adminiftration.  The  king  wrote  to  the 
council,  ordering  them  to  fuperfede  the  levying  of  thofe 
fines.:  But  Middleton  found  means,  during  fome  time, 
to  elude  thefe  orders  ".  And  at  laft,  the  king  obliged  his 
minifters  to  compound  for  half  the  fums,  which  had 
been  impofed.  In  all  thefe  tranfadlions,  and  in  moft 
others,  which  palTed  during  the  prefent  reign,  we  ftill 
find  the  moderating  hand  of  the  king,  interpofed  to  pro- 
tect the  Scots  from  the  opprefiions,  which  their  own 
countrymen,  employed  in  the  miniftry,  were  defirous  of 
exercifing  over  them. 

But  the  chief  circumflance,  whence  were  derived 
all  the  fubfequent  tyranny  and  diforders  in  Scotland, 
was  the  execution  of  the  laws  for  the  eftablifhment  of 
epifcopacy  ;  a  mode  of  government,  to  which  a  great  part 
of  the  nation  had  entertained  an  unfurmountable  averfion. 
The  rights  of  patrons  had  for  fome  years  been  abolifhed  ; 
and  the  power  of  elecling  minifters  had  been  vefted  in 
the  kirk-feifion,  and  lay-elders.  It  was  now  ena6ted, 
that  all  incumbents,  who  had  been  admitted  upon  this 
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i^ble,  fhould  receive  a  prefentation  from  the  patron,  and  C  HA  P. 
fliould  be  inftltuted  anew  by  the  biihop,  under  the  penalty  c-— >.—!-> 
of  deprivation.     The  more  rigid  prelbyterians  concerted      *^^** 
meafures  among  themfelves,  and  refufed  obedience  :  They 
imagined,  that  their  number  would  prettied  them.     Three 
hundred  and  fifty  pariflies,  above  a  third  of  the  kingdom, 
were  at  once  declared  vacant.  The  weflern  counties  chiefly 
were  obftinate  in  this  particular.     New  minifters  were 
foucrht  for  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  and  no  one  was  fo  ig- 
norant  or  vicious  as  to  be  rejedled.     The  people,  who 
loved  extremely  and  refpcolcd  their  former  teachers  ;  men 
remarkable  for  the  feverity  of  their  rnanners,  and  their 
fervor  in  preaching ;  v/erc  inHamed  againft  thefe  intruders, 
wha  had  obtained  their  livings  under  fuch  invidious  cir- 
cumftanccs,  and   who  took  no  care,  by  the  regularity  of 
their  manners,  to  foften  the  prejudices  entertained  againft 
them.     Even  moft  of  thofe,  v.'ho  retained  their  livings 
by  compliance,  fell   under  the  imputation  of  hypocrify, 
either  by  their  fhewing  a  difguft  to  the  new  model  of 
eccleuaftical  government,  v/hich  they  had  acknowledged ; 
or  on  the  other  hand,    by  declaring,  that  their  former 
adherence  to  prefbytery  and  the  covenant  had  been  the 
refult  of  violence  and  neceflity.     And  as  Middleton  and 
the  new  miniftry  indulged  themfelves  in  great  riot  and 
diforder,  to  which  the  nation  had  been  little  accuftom.ed, 
an  opinion  univerfally  prevailed,  that  any  form  of  reli- 
gion,  offered  by  fuch  hands,  muft  be  profane  and  im- 
pious. 

The  people,  notwithftanding  their  difcontents,  were 
refolved  to  give  no  handle  againft  them,  by  the  leaft 
fymptom  of  mutiny  or  fedition  :  But  this  fubmiflive  dif- 
pofition,  inftead  of  procuring  a  mitigation  of  the  rigours, 
^as  made  ufe  of  as  an  argument  for  continuing  the  fame 
rncafurcs,  which  by  their  vigour,  it  was  pretended,  had 
enforced  fo  prompt  an  obedience.     The  king,  however, 

was 
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CHAP,  viras  difffufted  with  the  violence  of  Middleton  y  ;  and  he 

LXIV.  ... 

^  -,— '_j  made  Rothes  commiflioner  in  his  place.     This  nobleman 

i668.  ^as  already  prefident  of  the  council ;  and  foon  after  was 
made  lord  keeper  and  treafurer.  Lauderdale  ftill  conti- 
nued fecretary  of  ftate,  and  commonly  refided  at  London. 
Affairs  remained  in  a  peaceable  fituation,  till  the 
fevere  law  was  made  in  England  againft  conventicles  '^. 
The  Scotch  parliament  imitated  that  violence,  by  paffing 
a  like  a61:.  A  kind  of  high  commiffion  court  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  privy-council,  for  executing  this  rigorous  law, 
and  for  the  direction  of  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  But  even 
this  court,  illegal  as  it  might  be  deemed,  was  much 
preferable  to  the  method  next  adopted.  Military  force 
was  let  loofe  by  the  council.  Wheiever  the  people  had  ge- 
nerally forfaken  their  churches,  the  guards  were  quartered 
throughout  the  country.  Sir  James  Turner  commanded 
them,  a  man  whofe  natural  ferocity  of  temper  was  often 
inflamed  by  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  He  went  about, 
and  received  from  the  clergy  lifts  of  thofe  who  abfented 
themfelvcs  from  church,  or  were  fuppofed  to  frequent 
conventicles.  Without  any  proof  or  legal  conviction,  he 
demanded  a  fine  from  them,  and  quartered  foldiers  on  the 
fuppofed  delinquents,  till  he  x-eceived  payment.  As  an  in- 
furredtion  was  dreaded  during  the  Dutch  war,  new  forces 
were  levied,  and  intrufted  to  the  command  of  Dalziel  and 
Drummond ;  two  officers,  who  had  ferved  the  king  during 
the  civil  wars,  and  had  afterwards  engaged  in  the  fervice 
of  Ruflia,  where  they  had  encreafed  the  native  cruelty  of 
their  difpofition.  A  full  career  was  given  to  their  tyranny 
by  the  Scotch  miniftry.  Reprefentations  were  made  to 
the  king  againit  thefe  enormities.  He  feemed  touched 
with  the  ftate  of  the  country  ;  and  befides  giving  orders, 
that  the  ecclefiaftical  commiffion  fhould  be  difcontinued, 

X  Burnet}  p.  ao3«  z  z664f 
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he  fignlfied  his  opinion,  that  another  way  of  proceedino-  chap, 
was  neceflary  for  his  fervice  '.  ^,  -l— wJ 

This  lenity  of  the  king's  came  too  late  to  remedy  the  '^^^' 
diforders.  The  people,  inflamed  with  bigotry,  and  irri- 
tated by  ill  ufage,  rofe  in  arms.  They  were  inftigated 
by  Guthry,  Semple,  and  other  preachers.  They  fur- 
prifed  Turner  in  Dumfries,  and  refolved  to  have  put  him 
to  death  ;  but  finding,  that  his  orders,  which  fell  into 
their  hands,  were  more  violent  than  his  execution  of 
them,  they  fpared  his  life.  At  Laneric,  after  many 
prayers,  they  renewed  the  covenant,  and  publifticd  their 
manifefto;  in  which  they  profefTed  all  fubmiflion  to  the 
king :  They  defired  only  the  re-eftabliftiment  of  prefby- 
tery  and  of  their  former  minifters.  As  many  gentlemen 
of  their  party  had  been  confined  on  fufpicion ;  Wallace 
and  Learmont,  two  officers,  who  had  ferved,  but  in  no 
high  rank,  were  entrufted  by  the  populace  v/ith  the  com- 
mand. Their  force  never  exceeded  two  thoufand  men  ; 
and  though  the  country  in  general  bore  them  great  favour, 
men's  fpirits  were  fo  fubdued,  that  the  rebels  could  ex- 
pe<?t  no  father  acceffion  of  numbers.  Dalziel  took  the 
field  to  oppofe  their  progrefs.  Their  number  was  now 
diminifiied  to  800 ;  and  thefe,  having  advanced  near 
Edinburgh,  attempted  to  find  their  way  back  into  the 
weft  by  Pentland  Hills.  They  were  attacked  by  the 
king's  forces ''.  Finding  that  they  could  not  efcape,  they 
flopped  their  march.  Their  clergy  endeavoured  to  infufe 
courage  into  them.  After  finging  fome  pfalms,  the  rebels 
turned  on  the  enemy;  and  beijig  affifted  by  the  advantage 
of  the  ground,  they  received  the  firft  charge  very  refo- 
lutely.  But  that  was  all  the  a6tion  :  Immediately,  they 
fell  into  diforder,  and  fled  for  their  lives.  About  forty 
were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  taken 

a  Burnet,  p.  213,  *  *Sth  November,  1666. 
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^'  prifoners.     The  reft,  favoured  by  the  night,  a'nd  by  th^ 
sj  wearinefs,  and  even  by  the  pity  of  the  king's  troops,  made 
their  efcape. 

Tke  opprefTions  v/hich  thefe  people  had  fufFcrcd,  the 
delufions  under  which  they  laboured,  and  their  inoffenfive 
tehaviour  during  the  infurrcdlion,  made  them  the  obje6ts 
of  compaiTion  :  Yet  were  the  king's  miniflers,  particu- 
larly Sharpc,  refolved  to  take  feverc  vengeance.  Ten 
were  hanged  on  one  gibbet  at  Edinburgh  :  Thirty-live 
before  their  ovv^n  doors  in  difFerent  places.  Thefe  crimi- 
nals might  all  have  faved  their  lives,  if  they  would  have 
renounced  the  covenant.  The  executions  vvere  going  on, 
v/hen  the  king  put  a  flop  to  them.  He  faid,  that  blood 
enough  had  already  been  fhed  ;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  privy-council,  in  which  he  ordered,  that  fuch  of  the 
prifoncrs  as  fhould  fimply  promife  to  obey  the  laws  for  the 
future,  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  that  the  incorrigible 
ihould  be  fent  to  the  plantations ".  This  letter  was  brought 
by  Burnet,  archbi/hop  of  Glafgow ;  but  not  being  im- 
mediately delivered  to  the  council  by  Sharpe,  the  prefi- 
dent  <*,  one  Maccail  had  in  the  interval  been  put  to  the 
torture,  under  which  he  expired.  He  feemed  to  die  iij 
an  exftacy  of  joy.  '*  Farewel  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  ; 
*'  farewel  world  and  time  ;  farewel  weak  and  frail  body  : 
*'  Welcome  eternity,  welcome  angels  and  faints,  weU 
"  com.e  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  welcome  God,  the 
**  judge  of  all  !"  Such  were  his  lad  words  :  And  thefe 
animated  fpeeches  he  uttered  with  an  accent  and  manner, 
which  ftruck  all  the  byllanders  with  aftonifliment. 

The  fettlement  of  Ireland  after  the  reftoration  was  a 
work  of  greater  difficulty  than  that  of  England,  or  even 
of  Scotland.  Not  only  the  power,  during  the  former 
ufurpations,  had  there  been  veiled  in  the  king's  enemies  : 
The  whole  property,  in  a  manner,  of  the  kingdom  hitd 
'  Burnet^  p.  237.  <>  Wodrow's  Hiftorvj  vol,  i,  ft  255. 
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-11  To  been  chnnged  ;  and  it  became  necefiary  to  rcdrefj,  C  H  a  P. 
but  with  as   little  violence  as   poffible,   many  grievous  ^_  -,  — ._5 
hardfliips  and    iniquities,  which  were  there  complained      ^^^^' 
of. 

The  Irifh  catholics  had  in  1648  concluded  a  treaty 
With  Ormond,  the  king's  lieutenant ;  in  v/hicjh  they  haci 
ftipulated  pardon  for  their  pad  rebellion,  and  had  engaged 
under  certain  conditions  to  aiTuT:  the  royal  caufe  :  And 
though  the  violence  of  the  priefts  and  the  bigotry  of  the 
people  had  prevented,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  execution 
of  this  treaty  j  yet  were  there  many,  who  having  ftriclly, 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  adhered  to  it,  feemedon  that 
account  well  entitled  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  loyalty, 
Cromwelj  hiving  without  diftin6lion  expelled  all  the  na» 
tive  Irifli  from  the  three  provinces  of  Munfter,  Leinfter, 
and  Ulfter,  had  confined  them  to  Connaught  and  the 
county  of  Clare ;  and  among  thofe  who  had  thus  been 
forfeited,  were  many  whofe  innocence  was  altogether  un- 
queflioriable.  Several  proteltants  likewife,  and  Ormond 
among  the  reft,  had  all  along  oppofed  the  Irilh  rebellion; 
yet  having  afterwards  embraced  the  king's  caufe  againft 
the  parliament,  they  were  all  of  them  attainted  by  Crom- 
wel.  And  there  were  many  officers,  who  had,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  infurre(Sl:ion,  fcrved  in  Ireland, 
and  who,  becaufe  they  would  hot  defert  the  king,  had 
been  refufed  all  their  arrears  by  the  Englifh  Common- 
wealth. 

To  all  thefe  unhappy  fufferers  fome  juftice  feemed  to 
be  due  :  But  the  difficulty  was  to  find  the  means  of  re- 
dreffing  fuch  great  and  extenfive  iniquities.  Almoft  all 
the  valuable  parts  of  Ireland  had  been  meafurcd  out  and 
divided,  either  to  the  adventurers,  who  had  lent  money  to 
the  parliament  for  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Irifh  rebellion, 
or  to  the  foldiers,  who  had  received  land  in  lieu  of  their 
arrears.     Thefe  could  not  be  difpoflefled,  becaufe  they 

were 
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^  Lxtv^'  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  powerful  and  only  armed  part  of  Ireland  ; 

\_  -^~\j  becaufe  it  was  requifite  to  favour  them,  in  order  to  fup- 
a668.  port  the  proteftant  and  Englifti  interell  in  that  kingdom  ; 
and  becaufe  they  had  generally,  with  a  feeming  zeal  and 
alacrity,  concurred  in  the  king's  reftoration.  The  king 
therefore,  ifTued  a  proclamation;  in  which  he  promifed  to 
maintain  their  fettlement,  and  at  the  fame  time  engaged  to 
give  redrefs  to  the  innocent  fufFerers.  There  was  a  large 
quantity  of  land  as  yet  undivided  in  Ireland  j  and  from 
this  and  fome  other  funds,  it  was  thought  poffible  for  the 
king  to  fulfil  both  thefe  engagements. 

A  COURT  OF  CLAIMS  was  ereclcd,  confifting  altogether 
of  Englifh  commiffioners,  who  had  no  connexion  with 
any  of  the  parties,  into  which  Ireland  was  divided,  Be- 
'  fore  thefe  were  laid  four  thoufand  claims  of  perfons  de- 
firing  reflitution  on  account  of  their  innocence  ;  and  the 
commiffioners  had  found  leifure  to  examine  only  fix 
hundred.  It  already  appeared,  that,  if  all  thefe  were  to 
be  reftored,  the  funds,  whence  the  adventurers  and  fol- 
diers  muft  get  reprifals,  would  fall  fhort  of  giving  them 
any  tolerable  fatisfaftion,  A  great  alarm  and  anxiety 
feized  all  ranks  of  men  :  The  hopes  and  fears  of  every 
party  were  excited  :  Thefe  eagerly  grafped  at  recovering 
their  paternal  inheritance  :  Thofe  were  refolute  to  main- 
tain their  new  acquifitions. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  was  created  lord-lieutenant; 
being  the  only  perfon,  whofe  prudence  and  juftice  could 
compofe  fuch  jarring  interefts.  A  parliament  was  aflembled 
at  Dublin ;  and  as  the  lower  houfe  was  almoft  entirely 
chofen  by  the  foldiers  and  adventurers,  who  ftill  kept 
poffeffion,  it  was  extremely  favourable  to  that  intereft. 
The  houfe  of  peers  ihowed  greater  impartiality. 

An  infurredtion  was  projeded,  together  with  a  fur- 
prizal  of  the  caftle  of  Dublin,  by  fome  of  the  difbanded 
foldiers  J  but  this  defign  was  li^ppily  defeated  by  the  vigi- 
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lance  of  Ormond.  Some  of  the  criminals  were  punifhed. 
Blood,  the  moft  defperate  of  them,  efcaped  into  Eng- 
land. '661. 

But  affairs  could  not  long  remain  in  the  confufion 
and  uncertainty,  into  which  they  were  fallen.  All  par- 
ties feemed  willing  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their  preten- 
lions,  in  order  to  attain  fome  {lability  ;  and  Ormond 
interpofed  his  authority  to  that  purpofe.  The  foidiers 
and  adventurers  agreed  to  relinquifli  a  fourth  of  their 
pofleilions  j  and  as  they  had  purchafed  their  lands  at  very 
low  prices,  they  had  reafon  to  think  themfelves  favoured 
by  this  compofition.  All  thofe,  who  had  been  attainted 
on  account  of  their  adhering  to  the  king,  were  reftored  5 
and  fome  of  the  innocent  Irifti.  It  was  a  hard  fituation, 
that  a  man  was  obliged  to  prove  himfelf  innocent,  in 
order  to  recover  poileflion  of  the  eftate,  which  he  and 
his  anceftors  had  ever  enjoyed  :  But  the  hardfliip  was 
augmented,  by  the  difEcult  conditions  annexed  to  this 
proof.  If  the  perfon  had  ever  lived  in  the  quarters  of  the 
rebels,  he  was  not  admitted  to  plead  his  innocence  ;  and 
he  was,  for  that  reafon  alone,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
rebel.  The  heinous  guilt  of  the  Irifli  nation  made  men 
overlook  the  more  readily  any  iniquity,  which  might  fall 
on  individuals;  and  it  was  confidered,  that,  though  it 
be  always  the  intereft  of  all  good  government  to  prevent 
injuftice,  it  is  not  always  poffible  to  remedy  it,  after  it 
has  had  a  long  courfe,  and  has  been  attended  with  great 
fuccefles. 

Ireland  began  to  attain  a  ftate  of  fome  compofure, 
when  it  was  difturbed  by  a  violent  aft,  pafled  by  the  Eng- 
lifli  parliament,  which  prohibited  the  importation  of  Irilh 
cattle  into  England  '^.  Ormond  remonftratcd  ftrongly 
againft  this  law.     He  faid,  that  the  prcfent  trade,  car- 

e  la  1666, 
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^^J^.^'  ricd  on  between  England   and  Ireland,  was  extremely  to 
<„._^^,.^^  the  advantage  of  the  former  kingdom,   which  received 
256S.      only  provifions,   or  rude  materials,  in  return  for  every 
fpecies  of  m.anufaclure  :    That  if  the  cattle  of  Ireland 
were  prohibited,    the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland   had  no 
other  commodity,  by  which  they  could  pay  Eno-land  for 
their  importations,  and  muft  have  recourfc  to  other  na- 
tions for  a  fupply :    That  the  induftrious  inhabitants  of 
England,    if  deprived  of  Irifh   provifions,    which   made 
living  cheap,  would  be  obliged  to  augment  the  price  of 
labour,  and  thereby  render  their  mahu failures  too  dear 
to  be  exported  to  foreign  markets  :     That  the  indolent 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  finding  provifions  fall  almoft  to 
nothing,  would  never  be  induced  to  labour,  but  Would 
perpetuate    to   all    geiierations    their    native   floth    and 
barbarifm :    That  by   cutting    off  almoft    entirely    the 
trade  between  the  kingdoms,   all  the   natural    bands  of 
union  were  diflTolved,  and  nothing  remained  to  keep  the 
Irifh  in  their  duty  but  force  and  violence  :  And  that  by- 
reducing  that  kingdom  to  extreme  poverty,  it  would  bs 
even   rendered    incapable   of  maintaining   that    military 
power,  by  which,  during  its  well  grounded  difcontefttSj 
it  muft  necefiarily  be  retained  in  fubjecflion. 

The  king  was  fo  much  convinced  of  the  jufinefs  of 
ihek  reafonsj  that  he  ufed  all  his  interefl:  to  oppofe  the 
bill  ;  and  he  openly  declared,  that  he  could  not  give  his 
afTent  to  it  with  a  fafe  confcience.  But  the  commons 
were  refolute  in  their  purpofe.  Some  of  the  rents  of 
England  had  fallen  of  late  years,  which  had  been 
afcribed  entirely  to  the  importation  of  Irifh  cattle  :  Se- 
veral intrigues  had  contributed  to  inflame  that  prejudice, 
particularly  thofe  of  Buckingham  and  Afliley,  who  were 
defirous  of  giving  Ormond  diflurbance  in  his  govern- 
ment :  And  the  fpirit  of  tyranny,  of  v/hich  nations  are 
as  fufceptible   as  individuals,    had   extremely   animated 
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tile  Englifh  to  exert  their  fuperiority  over  their  depend-  chap, 
ant  ftate.     No  affair  could  be  condu6led   with  greater  ,     --' _f 
violence  than  this  was  by  the  commons.     They  even      i668i 
went  fo  far  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  as  to  declare  the 
importatioh  of  Irifh  cattle  to  be  a  nuifance.     By  tliis  ex- 
preHion,  they   gave  fcope  to  their  paflion,    and  at  the 
fame  time  barred   the  king's  prerogative,  by  which   he 
might  think  himfelf  entitled   to  difpenfe  with  a  lawj  fo 
full  of  injuftice  and  bad  policy.     The  lords  expunged 
the  word  ;  but  as  the  king  was  fenfible,  that  no  fupply 
would  be  given  by  the  commons,  unlcfs  they  v/ere  gra- 
tified in  their  prejudices,  he  was  obliged  both  to  employ 
his  intercft  with  the  peers  for  making  the  bill  pafs,  a,nd 
to  give  the  royal  affent  to  it.     He  could  not,  however, 
forbear  expreffing  his  difpleafure  at  the  jealoufy  enter- 
tained  againft   him,    and  at  the   intention,    which    the 
commons  difcovercd  of  retrenching  his  prerogative. 

This  law  brought  great  diftrefs  for  fome  time  upon 
the  Irifli ;  but  it  has  occafioned  their  applying  with 
greater  induftry  to  manufa(Sl:ures,  and  has  proved  in  the 
nTue  beneficial  to  that  kino-dom; 
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CHAP.     LXV. 

A  Tarliament The  Cabal I'beir  Chara5lerS 

.  Their  counfeh Alliance  with  France ■ 

A  Parliament Coventry  aol Blood's  crimes 

— -^ — Duke  declares  himjelf  Catholic Exchequer 

Jhut — "Declaration  of  indulgence Attack  of  thi 

Smyrna  fleet War  declared  with  Holland — — 

Weaknefs  of  the  States Battle  of  Solebay > 


Sandwich  killed Progrefs  of  the  French  ^ 

Confternation  of  the  Dutch Prince  of  Orange 

Stadtholder Maffacre  of  the  de  Wits — . 

Good  conduct  of  the  Prince — ~  A  Parliament 

Declaration   of  indulgence  recalled Sea  fight 

"Another  fea  fight Another  fea  fight — — 

Congrefs  of  Cologne A  Parliament Peace 

with  Holland. 


C  H  A  p.  r>  I  N  C  E    the   reftoratron,    England    had   attained    a 

LXV.      ^*^  . 

^^  _     '  ■   kwJ  fituation,  which  had  never  been  experienced  in  any 

i66S.  former  period  of  her  government,  and  which  feemed 
the  only  one,  that  could  fully  enfure,  at  once,  her  tran- 
quillity and  her  liberty  :  Tiie  king  was  in  continual 
want  of  fupply  from  the  parliament ;  and  he  feemed  will- 
ins;  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  that  dependent  fituation. 
Inftead  of  reviving  thofe  claims  of  prerogative,  fo  flre- 
nuoufly  infifted  on  by  his  predcceffors,  Charles  had 
{IriiStly  confined  himfelf  within  the  limits  of  law,  and 
had  courted,  by  every,  art  of  popularity,   the  afFedlions 

of 
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6f  his  fubiects.     Even  the  feverities,  however  blameable,  chap. 

...  LXV. 

which  he  had  exerciled  againft  nonconformifts,  are  to  be  i^  -,- _| 

confidered  as  expedients,  by  which  he  ftrove  to  ingra-  ^^^3" 
tiate  himfelf  with  that  party,  which  predominated  in 
parh'ament.  But  notwithftanding  thefe  promifing  ap- 
pearances, there  were  many  circumftances,  which  kept 
the  government  from  refting  fteddily  on  that  bottom,  on 
which  it  was  placed.  The  crown  having  loft  almoft  all 
its  ancient  demefnes,  relied  entirely  on  voluntary  grants 
of  the  people ;  and  the  commons,  not  fully  accuftomed 
to  this  new  fituation,  were  not  yet  difpofed  to  fupply 
with  fufficient  liberality  the  neceflities  of  the  crown. 
They  imitated  too  ftridlly  the  example  of  their  prede- 
cefTors  in  a  rigid  frugality  of  public  money ;  and  neither 
fufficiently  confidered  the  indigent  condition  of  their 
prince,  nor  the  general  ftate  of  Europe ;  where  every 
nation,  by  its  increafe  both  of  magnificence  and  force, 
had  made  great  additions  to  all  public  expences.  Some 
confiderable  fums,  indeed,  were  beftowed  on  Charles ; 
and  the  patriots  of  that  age,  tenacious  of  ancient  maxims, 
loudly  upbraided  the  commons  with  prodigality  :  But  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  example  of  a  later  period,  when 
the  government  has  become  more  regular,  and  the  har- 
mony of  its  parts  has  been  more  happily  adjuiled,  the 
parliaments  of  this  reign  feem  rather  to  have  merited  a 
contrary  reproach. 

The  natural  confequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  crov/n 
was,  befides  feeble  irregular  tranfadtions  in  foreign 
affairs,  a  continual  uncertainty  in  its  domeftic  admini- 
ftration.  No  one  could  anfwer  v/ith  any  tolerable  afTur- 
ance  for  the  meafures  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  Few 
of  the  members  were  attached  to  the  court  by  any  other 
band  than  that  of  inclina'ioii.  Royalifts  indeed  in  their 
principles,  but  unexperienced  in  bufmefs,  they  lay  ex- 
pofed  to  every  rumour  or  infmuation  j  and  were  driven 
G  g  2  by 
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CHAP,  ijy  momentary  gufcs  or  currents,  no  lefs  than  the  pGpu- 
\_  —  -  _j  lace  themfelves.  Even  the  attempts  made  to  gain  an 
^^°°'  afcendant  over  them,  by  offices,  and,  as  it  is  believed, 
by  bribes  and  penfions,  were  apt  to  operate  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  what  was  intended  by  the  minifters.  The 
novelty  of  the  practice  conveyed  a  general,  and  indeed 
a  juft,  alarm  ;  while  at  the  fame  time,  the  poverty  of 
the  crown  rendered  this  influence  very  limited  and  pre- 
carious. 

The  characTter  of  Charles  was  ill  fitted  to  remedy 
ihofe  defeif^s  in  the  conftitution.  He  a£ted  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  public  affairs,  as  if  government  were  a 
paflime,  rather  than  a  ferious  occupation  j  and  by  the 
tinccrtainty  of  his  conducl,  he  loft  that  authority,  which 
could  alone  beflow  conflancy  on  the  fludluating  refolu- 
tions  of  the  parliament.  His  expences  too,  which  per- 
haps exceeded  the  proper  bounds,  were  directed  more  by 
inclination  than  by  policy  ;  and  while  they  encreafed  his 
dependancc  on  the  parliament,  they  were  not  calculated 
fully  to  fatisfy  either  the  interefted  or  dilinterefted  part 
of  that  aflembly. 

SthofFe-  The  parliament  met  after  a  long  adjournment;  and 
A  pariia-  ^^^  ^^"S  promlfed  himfclf  every  thing  from  the  attach- 
Hiciit,  ment  of  the  commons.      All  his  late  meafures  had  been 

calculated  to  acquire  the  good  will  of  his  people ;  and 
above  all,  the  triple  league,  it  was  hoped,  would  be 
able  to  efface  all  the  difagreeable  impreffions  left  by  the 
unhappy  conclufion  of  the  Dutch  war.  But  a  new  at- 
tempt made  by  the  court,  and  a  laudable  one  too,  loft 
him,  for  a  time,  the  t-ffedl  of  all  thefe  endeavours, 
Buckingham,  who  was  in  great  favour  with  the  king, 
and  carried  on  many  intrigues  among  the  commons,  had 
alfo  endeavoured  to  fupport  connexions  with  the  non- 
conformifts ;  and  he  now  formed  a  fcheme,  in  concert 
with  the  lord  keeper,  Sir  Qrlando  Bridgeraan,  and  chief 

juftice. 
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juftice,  Sir  Mathew  Hale,  two  worthy  patriots,  to  put 
an  end  to  thofe  feveritics,  under  which  thefe  reiigionifts 
had  fo  long  laboured.  It  was  propofed  to  reconcile  the  ^'^^^^ 
prefbyterians  by  a  comprehenfion,  and  to  grant  a  tolera- 
tion to  the  independents  and  other  fcvfirarics.  Favour 
feems  not,  by  this  fcheme,  as  by  others  embraced  dur- 
ing the  prefent  reign,  to  have  been  intended  the  catho- 
lics ;  Yet  were  the  zealous  commons  fo  difgufted,  that 
they  could  not  be  prevailed  on  even  to  give  the  king 
thanks  for  the  triple  league,  however  laudable  that  mea- 
fure  was  then,  and  has  ever  fince  been  efteemed.  They 
immediately  voted  an  addrefs  for  a  proclamation  againft 
conventicles.  Their  requeft  was  complied  with  ;  but 
as  the  king  flill  dropped  fome  hints  of  his  deijre  to  re- 
concile his  proteftant  fubjects,  the  commons  pafled  a 
very  unufual  vote,  that  no  man  fhould  bring  into  the 
houfe  any  bill  of  that  nature.  The  king  in  vain  re- 
iterated his  folicitations  for  fupply ;  reprefented  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  equipping  a  fleet ;  and  even  offered,  that  the 
money,  v/hich  they  fhould  grant,  Ihould  be  colledled 
and  iiTued  for  that  purpofe  by  commifTioners  appointed 
by  the  houfe.  Inftead  of  complying,  the  commons  voted 
an  enquiry  into  all  the  mifcarriages  during  the  late  war  ; 
the  flackening  of  fail  after  the  duke's  victory  from  falfe 
orders  delivered  by  Brounker,  the  mifcarriage  at  Berghen^ 
the  divifion  of  the  fleet  under  prince  Rupert  and  Alber 
marie,  the  difgrace  at  Chatham.  Brounker  was  ex- 
pelled the  houfe,  and  ordered  to  be  impeached.  Com- 
miflioner  Pet,  who  had  negledled  orders  iflued  for  the 
fecurity  of  Chatham,  met  with  the  fame  fate,  Thefe 
impeachments  were  never  profecuted.  The  houfe  at 
laft,  having  been  indulged  in  all  their  prejudices,  were 
prevailed  with  to  vote  the  king  three  hundred  and  ten 
thoufand  pounds,  by  an  impofition  on  wine  and  other 
liquors  j  after  which  they  were  adjourned. 

G  g  3,  Public 
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Public  bufinefs,  befides  being  retarded  by  the  difguH: 
of  the  commons   againft  the  tolerating  maxims  of  the 
court,  met  with  obftrudtions   this  feflion  from  a  quarrel 
between  the  two  houfes.     Skinner,  a  rich  merchant  in 
London,    having  fufFered  fome  injuries  from  the    Eaft 
India  company,  laid  the  matter  by  petition  before  the 
houfe  of  lords,  by  whom  he  was  relieved   in  cofls  and 
damages  to  the  amount  of  five  thoufand  pounds.     The 
commons  voted,  that  the  lords,  in  taking  cognizance  of 
this  afFair,  originally,  without  any  appeal  from  inferior 
courts,  had  acSted  in  a  manner  not  agreeable  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and   tending  to  deprive  the  fubjedl  of  the 
right,  eafe,  and  benefit,  due  to  him  by  thefe  laws ;  and 
that  Skinner,  in  profccuting  the  fuit  after  this  manner, 
had  infringed  the  privileges  of  the  commons :  For  which 
offence,    they  ordered    him   to  be  taken    into   cuftody. 
Some  conferences  cnfued  betv^een  the  houfes  ;  where  the 
lords  were   tenacious  of  their  right  of  judicature,    and 
maintained,   that  the  method,  in  which  they  had  exer- 
cifed  it,  was  quite  regular.     The  commons  rofe  into  a 
great  ferment ;  and  went  fo  far  as  to  vote,  that  "  who- 
*'  evef^ould  be  aiding  or  afiifting  in  putting  in  execu- 
*'  tion  the  order  or  fentence  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  in 
*'  the  cafe  of  Skinner  againft  the  Eaft  India  company, 
"  Ihould  be  deemed  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
*'  ties  of  the  commons  of  England,  and  an  infringer  of 
••'•  the  privileges  of   the   houfe   of   commons."      They 
rightly  judged,  that  it  v/ouid  not  be  cafy,  after  this  vote, 
to  find  any  one,  who  would  venture  on  their  indigna- 
tion.    The  proceedings  indeed  of  the  lords  feem  in  this 
cafe  to  have  been  unufual  and  without  precedent. 

T6fig.  The  king's  necefTities  obliged  him  again  to  aflcmble 

Otiober.     the  parliament,  who  fhowed  fome  difpofition  to  relieve 

him.     The  price,  however,  which  he  muft  pay  for  this 

indulgence. 
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indulgence,  was  his  yield  in  2:  to  new  laws   ao-ainfl  con-  CHAP, 

.  .  LXV. 

venticlcs.     His  complaifance  in   this  particular   contri-  u— v— Lj 

buted  more  to  gain  the  commons,  than  ail  the  pompous  ^^^9' 
pretences  of  fupporting  the  triple  alliance,  that  popular 
meafure,  by  which  he  cxpcdled  to  make  fuch  advantap;e. 
The  quarrel  between  the  two  houfes  was  revived  ;  and 
as  the  commons  had  voted  only  four  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  with  which  the  kiiig  Vv^as  not  fatisfied,  he  thought 
proper,  before  they  had  carried  their  vote  into  a  law,  to 
prorogue  them.  The  only  bufmefs  finilfihed  this  fliort  nth  ofDe- 
leifion  was  receiving  tae  report  or  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  examining  the  public  accounts.  On  the  firft 
infpecfion  of  this  report,  there  appears  a  great  fum,  no 
\th  than  a  million  and  a  half,  unaccounted  for  ;  and  the 
natural  inference  is,  that  the  king  had  much  abufed  the 
trufl-  repofed  in  him  by  parliament.  But  a  more  accu- 
rate inipeclion  of  particulars  ferves,  in  a  great  meafure, 
to  remove  this  imputation.  The  king  indeed  v/ent  fo  far 
as  to  tell  the  parliament  from  the  throne,  "  That  he  had 
"  fully  informed  himfelf  of  that  matter,  and  did  afHrm, 
"  that  no  part  of  thofe  monies,  which  they  had  given 
*'  him,  had  been  diverted  to  other  ufes,  but  on  the  con- 
"  trary,  befidcs  all  thofe  fupplies,  a  very  great  fum  had 
**  been  raifed  out  of  his  Handing  revenue  and  credit, 
**  .and  a  very  great  debt  contracted  ;  and  all  for  the  war." 
Though  artificial  pretences  have  often  been  employed  by 
kings  in  their  fpeeches  to  parliament,  and  bv  none  more 
than  Charles,  it  is -fomev/hat  difficult  to  fufpeifl  him  of 
a  dirccl  lie  and  ftilfliood.  He  mufl  have  had  feme  rea- 
fons,  and  perhaps, not  unplaufsblc  ones,  for  this  affirma- 
tion, of  which  all  his  hearers,  as  they  had  the  accounts 
lying  before  them.,  were  at  that  time  competent  judges  '^. 
The  method,  which  all  parliaments  had  hitherto  fol- 
lov.'ed,  was  to  vote  a  particular  fum  for  the  fupply,  1 
^  See  note  [NJ  at  th'  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAP,  without  any  diftin6lion  or  any  appropriation  to  particular 
c .  -   _.f  fervices.     So  long  as  the  demands  of  the  crown  were 

1669.  fmall  and  cafual,  no  great  inconveniencies  arofe  from  this 
pra£lice.  But  as  all  the  meafures  of  government  were 
now  changed,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that,  if  the  king 
made  a  juft  application  of  public  money,  this  inaccurate 
method  of  proceeding,  by  expofmg  him  to  fufpicion,  was 
prejudicial  to  him.  If  he  was  inclined  to  a€t  otherwife, 
it  was  equally  hurtful  to  the  people.  For  thefe  reafons, 
a  contrary  praftice,  during  all  the  late  reigns,  has  coji- 
flantly  been  followed  by  the  commons, 

1670.  When  the  parliament  met  after  the  prorogation,  they 
b'u.ry.    '  entered  anew  upon   the  bufinefs  of  fupply,  and  granted 

the  king  an  additional  duty,  during  eight  years,  of  twelve 
pounds  on  each  tun  of  Spanifh  wine  imported,  eight  on 
each  tun  of  French.  A  law  alfo  pafled  empowering  him 
to  fell  the  fee  farm  rents  ;  the  laft  remains  of  the  de- 
mefnes,  by  which  the  ancient  kings  of  England  had  been 
fupported.  By  this  expedient  he  obtained  fome  fupply 
for  his  prefent  necelTities,  but  left  the  crown,  if  poffible, 
ftill  more  dependent  than  before.  How  much  money 
might  be  I'aifed  by  thefe  fales  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  could 
not  be  near  one  million  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
the  fum  afligned  by  fome  writers  ^. 

The  a6l  againft  conventicles  pafled,  and  received  the 
royal  aflent.  It  bears  the  appearance  of  mitigating  the 
former  perfecuting  laws;  but  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
fpirit,  which  had  broken  out  almoft  every  feffion  during 
this  parliament,  it  was  not  intended  as  any  favour  to  the 
nonconformifts.  Experience  probably  had  taught,  that 
laws  over  rigid  and  fevere  could  not  be  executed.      By 

c  Mr.  Carte,  in  his  Vindication  of  tha  Anfwer  to  the  Byftander,  p.  90. 
fays,  that  the  lale  of  (he  fee  farm  rents  would  not  yield  above  one  hundred 
$houfjri(J  ^cuncs ;  ai^4  i"'is  reafons  appear  well  founded. 
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this  a6l  the  hearer  in  a  conventicle,   (that  is,  in  a  dif-  chap. 

LXV. 
fenting  aflembly,  where  more  than  five  were  prefent,  be-  ,_    -     '  _j 

fides  the  family)  was  fined  five  fliillings  for  the  firft  '^yc 
offence,  ten  for  the  fecond  ;  the  preacher  twenty  pounds 
for  the  firft  offence,  forty  for  the  fecond.  The  perfon, 
in'  whofe  houfe  the  conventicle  met,  was  amerced  a  like 
fum  with  the  preacher.  One  claufe  is  remarkable  ;  that, 
if  any  difpute  fliould  arife  with  regard  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  a6l,  the  j'adges  fliould  always  ex- 
plain the  doubt  in  the  fenfe  leaft  favourable  to  conven- 
ticles, it  being  the  intention  of  parliament  entirely  to 
fupprefs  them.  Such  was  the  zeal  of  the  commons,  that 
they  violated  the  plaineft  and  moft  eftablifhed  maxims  of 
civil  policy,  which  require,  that,  in  all  criminal  profe- 
cutions,  favour  fhould  always  be  given  to  the  prifoner. 

The  affair  of  Skinner  ftill  remained  a  ground  of  quar- 
rel between  the  two  houfes  ;  but  the  king  prevailed  with 
the  peers  to  accept  of  the  expedient  propofed  by  the  com- 
mons, that  a  general  razure  fhould  be  made  of  all  the 
tranfaclions  with  regard  to  that  difputed  queftion. 

Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  kino-  to  efi'edluate  a 
union  between  England  and  Scotland  :  But  they  were 
too  feeble  to  remove  all  the  difficulties,  which  obftru6led 
that  ufeful  and  important  undertaking.  Commiffioners 
were  appointed  to  meet,  in  order  to  regulate  the  condi- 
tions :  But  the  defign,  chiefly  by  the  intrigues  of  Lau- 
derdale, foon  after  came  to  nothing. 

The  king,  about  this  time,  began  frequently  to  at- 
tend the  debates  of  the  houfe  of  peers.  He  faid,  that 
they  amufed  him,  and  that  he  found  them  no  Icfs  enter- 
taining than  a  play.  But  deeper  defigns  were  fufpedlcd. 
As  he  feemed  to  intereft  him.felf  extremely  in  the  caufe 
of  lord  Roos,  who  had  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  wife 
on  the  accufation  of  adultery,  and  applied  to  parliament 
for  leave  to  marry  again  j  people  imagined,  that  Charles 

propofed 
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^  /vv  ^'  P'"^?'^^'^  *°  make  a  precedent  of  the  cafe,  and  that  fomc 

^_  -,—  _'  other  pretence  would  be  found  for  getting  rid  of  the 
1670.  queen.  Many  propofais  to  this  purpofe,  it  is  faid,  weie 
made  him  by  Buckingham  :  But  the  king,  how  little 
fcrupulous  foever  in  fome  rcfpects,  was  incapable  of  any 
a<Stion  harfh  or  barbarous  j  and  he  always  rejefted  every 
fcheme  of  this  nature.  A  fufpicion  however  of  fuch 
intentions,  it  was  obfervcd,  had,  at  this  time,  begot  a 
coldnefs  between  the  two  royal  brothers. 

We  now  come  to  a  period,  when  the  king's  counfels, 
which  had  hitherto,  in  the  main,  been  good,  though 
negligent  and  fluctuating,  became,  during  fome  time, 
remarkably  bad,  or  even  criminal  ;  and  breeding  in- 
curable jealoufies  in  all  men,  were  follov/ed  by  fuch  con- 
fequences  as  had  almoll  terminated  in  the  ruin  both  of 
prince  and  people.  Happily  the  fame  negligence  ftill 
attended  him  ;  and,  as  it  had  lelTened  the  influence  of 
the  good,  it  alfo  diminifhed  the  efi;e6l  of  the  bad  mea- 
fures,  v/hich  he  embraced. 

It  was  remarked,  that  the  committee  of  council, 
cftabiifhed  for  foreign  affairs,  was  entirely  changed  ;  and 
that  prince  Rupert,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  fecretary  Tre- 
vor, and  lord  keepfer  Bridgeman,  men  in  v/hofe  honour 
the  nation  had  great  confidence,  were  never  called  to 
any  deliberations.  The  whole  fecret  was  entrufted  to 
live  perfons,  Clifford,  Afliley,  Buckingham,  Arlington, 
and  Lauderdale.     Thefe  men  were  known  by  the  appel- 

The  Cabal,  lation  of  the  Cabal,  a  word  which  tlie  initial  letters  of 
their  names  happened  to  compofe.  Never  was  there  a 
mors  dangerous  miniffry  in  England,  nor  one  more 
noted  for  pernicious  counfels. 

Their  cha-      LoRD  AsHLEY,  foon  after  known  by  the  name  of  earl 

•       of  ShaftefDury,  was  one  of  the  m.oft  remarkable  characters 

of  the  age,  and  the   chief  fpring  of  all  the   fucceeding 

movements.     During  his  early  youth,  he  had  engaged 

in  the  late  king's  party  ^  but  being  difguflcd  v/ith  fome 
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meafures  of  prince  Maurice,  he   foori   deferted  to   the  C  H  a  p. 
parliament.     He  infinuatcd  himfelf  into  the  confidence  .     _     '  j 
of  Cromwel ;    and  as  he  had  great  influence  with  the      i^7°' 
prefbyterians,  he  was  ferviccable  in  fupporting,  with  his 
party,  the  authority  of  that  ufurper.     He  employed  the 
-  fame  credit  in  promoting  the  reiloration ;    and  on  that 
account  both  deferved  and  acquired  favour  with  the  kino-. 
In  all  his  changes,  he  ftill  maintained  the  character  of 
never  betraying  thofe  friends  whom  he  deferted  ;    and 
which-ever  party  he  joined,  his  great  capacity  and  fm- 
gular   talents    foon    gained    him    their  confidence,    and 
enabled  him  to  take  the  lead  among  them.     No  ftation 
could  fatisfy  his  ambition,  no  fatigues  were  infuperable- 
to  his  induftry.     Well-acquainted  with  the  blind  attach- 
ment of  faction,    he   furmounted  all   fenfe  of  fliame: 
And  relying  on  the  fubtilty  of  his  contrivances,  he  v*'as 
jiot  ftartled  with  enterprizes,  the  mofl:  hazardous  and 
moft  criminal.     His  talents,  both  of  public  fpeakine;  v-nd 
private  infinuation,  (hone  out  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  and 
amidfl:  all  his  furious  paflions,  he  pofTefTed  a  found  judn;- 
ment  of  bufinefs,  and  fiill  more  of  men.     Thou'^^h  fitted 
'by  nature  for  beginning  and  pufhing  the  grcatefi:  under- 
takings, he  was  never  able  to  condu6l  any  to  a  happy- 
period  ;    and  his  eminent  abilities,  by  reafon  of  Iiis  in-  . 
fatiable  defires,  were  equally  dangerous  to  himfelf,  to  the 
prince,  and  to  the  people. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  pofTefl^ed  all  the  advantages, 
which  a  graceful  perfcn,  a  high  rank,  afplendid  fortune, 
and  a  lively  wit  could  beftow;  but  by  his  wild  condudt, 
unreftraincd  either  by  prudence  or  principle,  he  found 
means  to  render  himfelf  in  the  end  odious  and  even 
infignificant.  The  leaft  intereft  could  make  him  abandon 
his  honour  ;  the  fmallefl  pleafure  could  feduce  him  from 
his  intereft  ;  the  moft  frivolous  caprice  was  fufficient  to 
counterbalance  his  pleafure.  By  his  want  of  fecrecv  and 
8  conuancy. 
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conftancy,  he  deftroyed  his  charader  in  public  life ;  by 
his  contempt  of  order  and  ceconomy,  he  difHpated  his 
private  fortune ;  by  riot  and  debauchery,  he  ruined  hi^ 
health ;  and  he  remained  at  laft  as  incapable  of  doing 
hurt,  as  he  had  ever  been  little  defirous  of  doing  good, 
to  mankind. 

The  earl,  foon  after  created  duke  of  Lauderdale, 
was  not  defedlive  in  natural,  and  ftill  lefs  in  acquired, 
talents  ;  but  neither  was  his  addrefs  graceful,  nor  hi$ 
undcrftanding  juft.  His  principles,  or,  more  properly 
fpeaking,  his  prejudices,  were  obftinate,  but  unable  to 
reftrain  his  ambition  :  His  ambition  was  ftill  lefs  danger- 
ous than  the  tyranny  and  violence  of  his  temper.  An 
implacable  enemy,  but  a  lukewarm  friend  ;  infolent  to 
his  inferiors,  but  abje£l  to  his  fuperiors  ;  though  in  his 
whole  charafter  and  deportment,  he  was  almofl:  dia- 
metrically oppofite  to  the  king,  he  had  the  fortune, 
beyond  any  other  minifter,  to  maintain,  during  the 
greateft  part  of  his  reign,  an  afcendant  over  him. 

The  talents  of  parliam.entary  eloquence  and  intrigue 
had  raifed  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  j  and  his  daring  impetuous 
fpirit  gave  him  weight  in  the  king's  councils.  Of  the 
whole  cabal,  Arlington  was  the  leaft  dangerous  either  by 
his  vices  or  his  talents.  His  judgment  was  found, 
though  his  capacity  was  but  moderate;  and  his  intentions 
were  good,  though  he  wanted  courage  and  integrity  to 
perfevere  in  them.  Together  with  Temple  and  Bridge- 
man,  he  had  been  a  great  promoter  of  the  triple  league  ; 
but  he  threw  himfelf  with  equal  alacrity  into  oppofite 
mcafures,  when  he  found  them  agreeable  to  his  mafter. 
Clifford  and  he  were  fecretly  catholics  :  Shaftefbury, 
though  addi61:ed  to  aftrology,  was  reckoned  a  deift : 
Buckingham  had  too  little  refleflion  to  embrace  anyfteady 
principles  :  Lauderdale  had  long  been  a  bigotted  and 
furious  prcfbyterian  j    and  the  opinions  of  that  fed  ftill 

kept 
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kept  pofTeflion  of  his  mind,  how  little  foever  they  np-  C  ha  p. 
peared  in  his  condudl.  »_, — v— -J 

The  dark  counfels  of  the  cabal,  though  from  the  Their  co'un» 
firft  they  gave  anxiety  to  all  men  of  reflection,  were  not  ^^^^' 
thoroughly  known  but  by  the  event.  Such  feem  to  have 
been  the  views,  which  they  fuggefted  to  the  king  and  the 
duke,  and  which  thefe  princes  too  greedily  embraced. 
They  faid,  that  the  parliament,  though  the  fpirit  of 
party,  for  the  prefent,  attached  them  to  the  crown, 
were  flill  more  attached  to  thofe  powers  and  privileges, 
which  their  predeceflbrs  had  ufurped  from  the  fovereign  : 
That  after  the  firft  flow  of  kindnefs  was  fpent,  they  had 
difcovered  evident  fymptoms  of  difcontent ;  and  would 
be  fure  to  turn  againft  the  king  all  the  authority  which 
they  yet  retained,  and  ftill  more  thofoi  pretenfions  which 
it  was  eafy  for  them  in  a  moment  to  revive  :  That  they 
not  only  kept  the  king  in  dependance  by  means  of  his 
precarious  revenue,  but  had  never  difcovered  a  fuitable 
generofity,  even  in  thofe  temporary  fupplies,  which  they 
granted  him  :  That  it  was  time  for  the  prince  to  rouze 
himfelf  from  his  lethargy,  and  to  recover  that  authority, 
which  his  predeceflbrs,  during  fo  many  ages,  had  peace- 
ably enjoyed  :  That  the  great  error  or  misfortune  of  his 
father  was  the  not  having  formed  any  clofe  connexion 
with  foreign  princes,  who,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  might  have  found  their  interefl:  in  fupporting 
him  :  That  the  prefent  alliances,  being  entered  into  with 
fo  many  weaker  potentates,  who  themfelves  flood  in  need 
of  the  king's  prote6lion,  could  never  ferve  to  maintain, 
much  lefs  augment,  the  royal  authority :  That  the 
French  monarch  alone,  fo  generous  a  prince,  and  bj 
blood  fo  nearly  allied  to  the  king,  would  be  found  both 
able  and  v/illing,  if  gratified  in  his  ambition,  to  defend 
the  common  caufc  of  kings  againft  ufurping  fubje6ts  : 
That  a  war,  undertaken'  againft  HolhmJ  by  the  united 

force 
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CHAP,  force  of  two  fuch  mighty  potentates,  would  prove  art 
Vyy"^^  eafy  enterprize,  and  would  ferve  all  the  purpofes  which 
ifij'^'  were  aimed  at :  That  under  pretence  of  that  war,  it 
v/ould  not  be  difficult  to  levy  a  military  force,  without 
which,  during  the  prevalence  of  republican  principles 
among  his  fubjedls,  the  king  would  vainly  expeft  to 
defend  his  prerogative  :  That  his  naval  power  might  be 
maintained,  partly  by  the  fupplies,  which,  on  other 
pretences,  would  previoufly  be  obtained  from  parliament; 
partly  by  fubfidies  from  France ;  partly  by  captures, 
which  might  eafily  be  made  on  that  opulent  republic  : 
That  in  fuch  a  fituation,  attempts  to  recover  the  loft 
authority  of  the  crown  would  be  attended  with  fuccefs ; 
nor  would  any  m.alcontents  dare  to  relift  a  prince,  forti- 
fied by  fo  powerful  an  alliance;  or  if  they  did,  they  would 
only  draw  more  certain  ruin  on  themfelves  and  on  their 
caufe  :  And  that  by  fubduing  the  States,  a  great  ftep 
would  be  made  towarcfs  a  reformation  of  the  government; 
fince  it  was  apparent,  that  that  republic,  by  its  fame  and 
grandeur,  fortified,  in  his  factious  fubjedls,  their  attach- 
ment to  what  they  vainly  termed  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties. 

These  fuc^gefiions  happened  fatally  to  concur  with  all 
the  inclinations  and  prejudices  of  the  king ;  his  defire  of 
more  extenfive  authority,  his  propenfity  to  the  catholic 
religion,  his  avidity  for  money.  He  fccrns  likewifc, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  have  entertained 
great  jealoufy  of  his  own  fubjedls,  and,  on  that  account, 
a  defire  of  fortifying  himfelf  by  an  intimate  alliance  with 
France.  So  early  as  1664,  he  had  offered  the  French, 
monarch  to  allow  him  without  oppofition  to  conquer 
Flanders,  provided  that  prince  would  engage  to  furni/h 
him  with  ten  thoufand  infantry,  and  a  fuitable  number 
of  cavalry,  in  cafe  of  any  rebellion  in  England*.     As 

D'Eflrades,  21ft  of  July,  1667. 
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ho  dangerous  fymptom  at  that  time  appeared,  we  are  left  CHAP, 
to  conjecSture,  from  this  incident,  what  opinion  Charles  ^_  _  _'  j 
had  conceived  of  the  factious  difpoiition  of  his  people.  ^^'o. 

Even  during  the  time,  when  the  triple  alliance  was 
moft  zealoufly  cultivated,  the  king  never  feems  to  have 
been  entirely  cordial  in  thofe  falutary  mcafures,  but  ftill 
to  have  caft  a  longing  eye  tov/ards  the  French  alliance. 
Clifford,  who  had  much  of  his  confidence,  faid  impru- 
dently, "  Notwithftanding  all  this  joy,  we  muft  have  a 
*'  fecond  war  v/ith  Holland."  The  acccfiion  of  the 
Emperor  to  that  alliance  had  been  refufed  by  England  on 
frivolous  pretences.  And  many  unfriendly  cavils  were 
raifed  againft  the  States  with  regard  to  Surinam  and  the 
condu«51:  of  the  Eail  India  company  s.  But  about  April 
1669,  the  ftrongeft  fymptoms  appeared  of  thofe  fatal 
meafures,  which  were  afterwards  more  openly  purfued. 

De  Wit,  at  that  time,  came  to  Temple  ;  and  told 
him,  that  he  payed  him  a  vifit  as  a  friend,  not  as  a 
minifter.  The  occafion  was  to  acquaint  him  with  a 
converfation  which  he  had  lately  had  with  Puffendorf, 
the  Swedifh  agent,  who  had  palled  by  the  Hague  in  the 
way  from  Paris  to  his  own  country.  The  French  minif- 
ters,  Puffendorf  faid,  had  taken  much  pains  to  perfuade 
him,  that  the  Swedes  v/ould  find  their  account  very  ill  in 
thofe  meafures,  which  they  had  lately  embraced  :  That 
Spain  would  fail  them  in  all  her  promifes  of  fubfidies  ; 
nor  would  Holland  alone  be  able  to  fupport  them  :  That 
England  would  certainly  fail  them,  and  had  already 
adopted  counfels  diredlly  oppofite  to  thofe  v/hich  by  the 
triple  league  flic  had  bound  herfelf  to  purfue :  And  that 
the  refolution  was  not  the  lefs  fixed  and  certain,  becaufe 
the  fecret  was  as  yet  communicated  to  very  few  either  in 
the  French  or  Engliih  court.  When  Puffendorf  feemed 
incredulous,  Turenne  fhowcd  him  a  letter  from  Colbert 

I  See  note  {OJ  at  the  tnii  of  the  volume. 
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^  i^v  ^*  "^^  Croifly,  the  French  miniftcr  at  London  ;    in  whicR, 

I— -N. — — »  after  mentioning  the  fuccefs  of  his  negotiations,  and  the 
^^7°'  favourable  difpofition  of  the  chief  minifters  there,  he 
?:dded,  "  And  I  have  at  lafl:  made  them  fenfible  of  the 
*'  full  extent  of  his  Majefty's  bounty  ''."  From  this 
incident  it  appears,  that  the  infamous  pra6tice  of  felling 
themfelves  to  foreign  princes,  a  pra6lice,  which,  not- 
withftanding  the  malignity  of  the  vulgar,  is  certainly  rare 
among  irxn  in  high  office,  had  not  been  fcrupled  by 
Charles's  minifters. 

But  the  king's  refolutions,  at  leaft,  his  fchemes, 
feem  never  to  have  been  entirely  fixed,  till  the  vifit  which 
he  received  from  his  fifler,  the  dutchefs  of  Orleans. 
Lewis,  knowing  the  addrefs  and  infinuation  of  that  ami- 
able princefs,  and  the  great  influence  which  fhe  had 
gained  over  her  brother,  had  engaged  her  to  employ  all 
her  good  offices,  in  order  to  detach  England  from  the 
triple  league,  which,  he  knew,  had  fixed  fuch  unfur- 
mountable  barriers  to  his  ambition.  That  he  might  the 
better  cover  this  negotiation,  he  pretended  to  vifit  his 
frontiers,  particularly  the  great  works  which  he  had 
undertaken  at  Dunkirk ;    and  he  carried  the  queen  and 

i6th  May,  the  whole  court  along  with  him.  While  he  remained  on 
the  oppofite  (here,  the  dutchefs  of  Orleans  went  over  to 
England  ;  and  Charles  met  her  at  Dover,  where  they 
paffed  ten  days  together  in  great  mirth  and  feftivity.  By 
her  artifices  and  carefles,  fhe  prevailed  on  Charles  to 
relinquifli  the  moft  fettled  maxims  of  honour  and  policy, 
and  to  finifti  his  engagements  with  Lewis  for  the  deftruc- 

AUiance       ^^°"  ^^  Holland;  as  well  as  for  the  change  of  religion  in 

wit.france.  England. 

But  Lewis  well  knew  Charles's  charadler,  and  the 
ufual  fluctuation  of  his  counfcls.  In  order  to  fix  him  in 
the  French  interefts,  he  refolved  to  bind  him  by  the  tyes 

fc  Teoi^le,  vol,  U.  p.  179. 
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tif  pleafure,  the  only  ones ■whioh, with  him  were  irrefift-  chap. 
ibie ;  and  he  made  him  a  prefenf  of  a  French  miftrefs,  by  ^  — ,-_f 
whofe  means  he  hoped,  for  the  future,  to. govern  him.      ^^70» 
The  dutchefs  of  Orleans  brought  with  her  a  young  lady 
of  the  name  of  Qi.ieroiiail|e,  whom  the  king  carried  to, 
London,  and  foon- after  created- dutchefs  of  Portfmouth. 
He  was  extremely  attached  to  her  during  the  whole  courfe' 
of  his  life;    and  Ihe  proveo  a  great  m.eans  of  fupporting 
his  Connexions  with  her  native  country. 

The  fstisfa(S:ionj  .wiiieh.  Charles  reaped  from  his  nevv 
alliance,;  received  a  great  <heck:  by  the  death  of  his  fifter, 
and  fliil  more  by  jt-hofc  .melancho\y.  circumftances  whith. 
attended  lit.  Her  death  was  fudiden, .  after,  a  few  days 
illnefs  ;  and  fhe  was.feiized  with  the  malady. upon  drink-  , 
ing  a  glafs  of  fucGoryrwater.  Strong.fuiprcions  of  poifon 
ai'ofe  in  the  court' ©F  France,  and  were  fpread  all  over 
Europe;  and  ais ,  her  hufband  had  difcovered  many 
fymptoms  of  jeaioufy  and  difcontent  on  account  of  her 
conduit,  he  was  uinv^rfally  believed  to  be  the  author  of 
the  crime.  Charles  himfelf,  during  fome  time,  was 
entirely  convinced  of  his  guilt;  but  upon  receiving  the 
atteftation  of  phyficians,  who,  on  opening  her  body, 
found  no  foundation  for  the  general  rumour,  he  was,  or 
pretended  to  be  fatisiied.  The  duke  of  Orleans  indeed 
did  never,  in  any  other  circumftance  of  his  life,  betray 
fuch  difpofitions  as  might  lead  him  to  fo  criminal  an 
adlion  ;  and  a  lady,  it  is  faid,  drank  the  remains  of  the 
fame  glafs,  without  feeling  any  inconvenience.  The 
fudden  death  of  priQces  is-  commonly  accompanied  with 
thefe  difmal  furmifcs  ;  and  therefore  lefs  weight  is  in  this 
cafe  to  be  laid  on  the  fufpicions  of  the  public. 

Charles,  inftead  of  breaking  with  France  upon  this 

incident,  took  advantage  of  it  to  fend  over  Buckingham, 

under  pretence  of  condoling  with  the  duke  of  Orleans, 

but  in  reality  to  concert  farther  meafures  for  the  projeif^ed 

■Vol.  VII,  Hh  war. 
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CHAP.  war.     Never  ambafl'ador  received  greater  carefles.     The 

^  — ^n-'.^  more  deftru6livc  the  prefent  mcafurcs  were  to  the  interefts 

J670,      of  England,  the  more  natural  was  it  for  Lewis  to  load 

v/ith  civilities,  and  even  with  favours,  thofe  whom  he 

could  engage  to  promote  them. 

The  journey  of  Buckingham  raifed  ftrong  fufpicions 
in  Holland,  which  every  circumftance  tended  ftill  farther 
to  confirm,  Lewis  made  a  iudden  irruption  into  Lor- 
raine ;  and  though  he  miffed  feizing  the  duke  himfelf, 
who  had  no  furmlfe  of  the  danger,  and  who  narrowly 
efcaped,  he  was  foon  able,  without  refiftance,  to  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  country.  The  French 
monarch  was  fo  far  unhappy,  that,  though  the  moft 
tempting  opportunities  offered  themfelves,  he  had  not 
commonly  fo  much  as  the  pretence  of  equity  and  juftice 
to  cover  his  ambitious  meafures.  This  acquifition  of 
Lorraine  ought  to  have  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  con- 
tracting powers  in  the  triple  league,  as  much  as  an 
invafion  of  Flanders  itfelf ;  yet  did  Charles  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  remunflrances,  made  him  upon  that  fubjeft.  '  ' 

But  what  tended  chiifiy  to  open  the  eyes  of  de  "Wit 
and  the  States,  with  regard  to  the  meafures  of  England, 
v/as  the  fudden  recal  of  Sir  William  Temple.  That 
ininifter  had  fo  firmly  eftablifiied  his  charailer  of  honour 
and  integrity,  that  he  was  believed  incapable  even  of 
obeying  his  mafter's  commands,  in  promoting  meafures 
which  he  effeemed  pernicious  to  his  country  ;  and  fo  long 
a'^  he  remained  in  employment,  de  Wit  thought  himfelf 
ajTured  of  the  fidelity  of  England.  Charles  was  fo  fen- 
fible  of  this  prepoffeiTion,  that  he  ordered  Temple  to 
leave  his  family  at  the  Hague,  and  pretended,  that  that 
minifter  would  immediately  return,  after  having  conferred 
with  the  king  about  fome  bufinefs,  where  his  negotiation 
ha4  met  with  obffruftions.  De  Wit  made  the  Dutch 
refiuent  inform  the.Engliih  couxtj  that  hefhould  confider 
-a  ..    -  the 
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^Ke  recal  of  Temple  as  an  exprefs  declaration  of  a  change  CHAP. 
6f  meafures  iri  England  ;  ind  fliould  even  know  what  u-_->^^-..^ 
interpretation  to  put  upon  any  delay  of  his  return.  '  '°* 

While  thefe  meafures  were  fecretly  in  agitation,  the  24'h  oa, 

■      "^    AT-t  •         ^  parlia- 

l^arliamfent  miet,  according  to  adjouirnment.  The  king  ment. 
hiade  a  ihort  fp^ch,  and  left  the  bufihefs  to  be  enlarged 
upon  by  the  keeper.  That  minifter  infilled  much  on  the 
Ring's  great  want  df  fupply  ;  the  mifj hty  encireafe  of  the 
tiaval  pov/er  of  France,  nov/  triple  to  what  it  was  before 
the  laft  war  with  Holland  ;  the  deCay  of  the  Englifh  navy ; 
the  neceflity  of  fitting  out  next  year  a  fleet  of  fifty  fail  j 
the  obligations  which  the  king  lay  under  by  feveral  trea- 
ties to  exert  himfelf  for  the  common  good  of  chriftendom. 
Among  other  treati&s,  he  mentioned  the  triple  alliance, 
ixnd  thedefenfive  league  with  the  States. 

The  artifice  fucceeded.  The  houfe  of  commons,  en- 
tirely fatisficd  v/ith  the  king's  meafures,  voted  him  con- 
fiderable  fupplies.  A  land  tax  for  a  year  was  impofed  of 
&  (hilling  a  pound  ;  two  fliillings  a  pound  on  two  thirds 
of  the  falarics  of  offices ;  fifteen  fliillings  on  every  hun- 
dred pounds  of  bankers'  money  and  flock  ;  an  additional 
cxcife  upon  beer  for  fix  years,  and  c:rtain  impofitions 
upon  law  proceedings  for  nine  years.  The  parliament 
had  never  before  been  in  a  mdre  liberal  hurriour;  and  ne- 
ver fureiy  was  it  Icfs  merited  by  the  coiinfels  of  the  king 
and  of  his  minifters. 

TiiE  commons  palTed  another  bill,  for  laying  a  duty  on 
tobacco,  Scotch  fait,  glafies,  and  fome  other  commodi- 
ties. Agaihft  this  bill  the  merchants  of  London  appeared 
by  petitioil  before  the  houfe  of  lords.  The  lords  entered 
ihto  their  reafons,  and  began  to  make  amendments  on  the 
bill  fent  up  by  the  commons.  This  attempt  was  highly 
fefented  by  the  lower  houfe,  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
right,  which  they  pretended  to  poftcfs  alone,  of  granting 
liloriey  to  the  crown.  Many  remonftrances  pafied  be- 
H  h  2  tween 
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C  Fi  A  P.  tween  the  two  houfes ;  and  by  their  altercations  the  king 

)_  -'^  -'  _>  was  obliged  to  prorogue  the  parliament  j  and  he  thereby 

'67'-      loft  the  money  v/hich  was  intended  him.     This  is  the 

2ad  April, 

laft  time  that  the  peers  have  revived  any  pretenfions  of 
that  nature.  Ever  fince,  the  privilege  of  the  commons, 
in  all  other  places,  except  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  has 
pafTed  for  uncontroverted. 

There  was  a  private  affair,  which  during  this  feilioii 
difgufted  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  required  fome  pains 
to  accoxTimodate  it.  The  ufual  method  of  thofe  who 
oppofed  the  court  in  the  money  bills,  was,  if  they  failed 
in  the  main  vote,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  fupply,  to  levy 
the  money  upon  fuch  funds  as  they  expe(£led  would  be  un- 
acceptable, or  would  prove  deficient.  It  was  propofed 
to  lay  an  impofition  upon  playhoufes  ;  The  courtiers  ob- 
jected, that  the  players  were  the  king's  fervants,  and  a, 
part  of  his  pleafure.  Sir  John  Coventry,  a  gentleman  of 
the  country  party,  afked,  *'  whether  the  king's  pleafure 
*'  lay  among  the  male  or  the  female  players  ?"  This 
ilroke  of  fatire  was  aimed  at  Charles,  who,  befides  his, 
miftrefles  of  higher  quality,  entertained  at  that  time  two 
adlrefles,  Davis  and  Nell  Gvvin.  The  king  received  not 
the  raillery  with  that  good  humour,  which  might  have 
been  expelled.  It  was  faid,  that  this  being  the  firft  time, 
that  refpedl  to  majefty  had  been  publicly  violated,  it 
t^as  neceflary,  by  fome  fevcre  chaftifement,  to  make  Co- 
ventry an  example  to  all  who  might  incline  to  tread  in  his 
footfteps.  Sands,  Obrian,  and  fome  other  officers  of  the 
guards,  were  ordered  to  way-lay  him,  and  to  fet  a  mark 
upon  him.  He  defended  himfelf  with  bravery,  and  after 
Wounding  feveral  of  the  aflailants,  was  difarmed  with 
fome  difficulty.  They  cut  his  nofe  to  the  bone,  in  order, 
as  they  faid,  to  teach  him  what  refpedl  he  owed  to  the 
iiing.  The  commons  were  inflamed  by  this  indignity 
©fTered  to  one  of  their  members,  on  account  of  words 

ipoken 
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fpoken  in  the  houfe.  They  pafled  a  law,  which  made  it  C  HA  p. 
capital  to  maim  any  perfon  ;  and  they  enacted,  that  thofe  >^^^-^^,f^ 
criminals,  who  had  aflaulted  Coventry,  fhould  be  inca-      1671. 

,  ,        -  .    .  ,         r  ^1  Coventry 

pable  or  receiving  a  parQon  rrom  tne  crown.  ad. 

There  was  another  private  affair  tranfafted  about  this 
time,  by  which  the  king  was  as  much  expofed  to  the  im- 
putation of  a  capricious  lenity,  as  he*was  here  blamed 
for  unneceflary  Teverity.  Blood,  a  difbanded  olncer  of 
the  prote<Slor's,  had  been  engaged  in  the  confpiracy  for 
raifing  an  infurredlion  in  Ireland  :  and  on  account  of  this 
crime  he  himfelf  had  been  attainted,  and  fome  of  his  ac- 
complices capitally  punifhed.  The  daring  villain  medi-  Blood's 
tatcd  revenge  upon  Ormond,  the  lord  lieutenant.  Having 
by  artifice  drawn  off  the  duke's  footmen,  he  attacked  his 
coach  in  the  night  time,  as  it  drove  along  St.  James's 
ftreet  in  London  ;  and  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  his  per- 
fon. He  might  here  have  finilhed  the  crime,  had  he  not 
meditated  refinements  in  his  vengeance  :  He  was  refolved 
to  hang  the  duke  at  T)  burn ;  and  for  that  purpofe  bound 
him,  and  moui;ted  him  on  horfeback  behind  one  of  his 
companions.  They  were  ad/anced  a  good  way  into  the 
fields ;  when  the  duke,  making  efforts  for  his  liberty, 
threw  himfelf  to  the  ground,  and  brought  down  with  hirai 
the  aflaflin  to  whom  he  was  faflened.  They  were  ftrug- 
gling  together  in  the  mire ;  when  Ormond's  fervants, 
whom  the  alarm  had  reached,  came  and  faved  him. 
Blood  and  his  companions,  firing  their  piflols  in  a  hurry 
at  the  duke,  rode  off,  and  faved  themfelves  by  means  of 
the  darknefs. 

Buckingham  was  at  firft,  with  fome  appearances  of 
reafon,  fufpedled  to  be  the  author  of  this  attempt.  His 
profligate  chara6ler,  and  his  enmity  againft  Ormond,  ex- 
pofed him  to  that  imputation.  OiTory  foon  after  came  to 
•court-  and  feeing  Buckingham  ftand  by  the  king,  his 
colour  rofe,  and  he  could  not  forbear  exprefTing  himfelf 

H  h  3  to 
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^  i^Yv  ^*  ^°  *^^^  purpofe.  *'  My  lord,  I  know  well,  that  you  arp 
V,.,-,^,^.^  '^  at  the  bottom  of  this  late  attempt  upon  my  father  : 
»^7*»  <J  But  I  give  you  v/arning  j  if  by  any  means  he  com.es  to 
*'  a  violent  end,  I  fliall  not  be  at  a  iofs  to  know  the  au- 
^*  thor  :  I  fhall  coufider  you  as  the  aflaffin  :  I  fhall  treat 
*'  you  as  fuch  ;  and  wherever  I  m.ect  you,  I  ihall  piftol 
''  you,  though  }'pu  flood  behind  the  king's  chair  ;  and  I 
*'  tell  it  ygu  in  his  majefty's  prgfe?ice,  that  you  may  bq 
"  fure  I  {ha|I  not  fail  of  performance  '."  If  there  was 
here  any  indecorum,  it  was  eafily  excufed  in  a  generous 
youth,  when  his  father's  life  was  expofed  to  danger. 

A  LITTLE  after.  Blood  formed  a  defign  of  carrying  off 
the  crown  and  regalia  from  the  tower ;  a  defign,  to  which 
he  was  prompted,  as  well  by  the  furprifing  boldnefsof  the 
pnterprlze,  as  by  the  views  of  profit.  He  was  near  fuc- 
ceeding.  He  had  bound  and  wounded  Edwards,  thq 
keeper  of  the  jewel-office,  and  had  got  cut  of  the  Tower 
with  his  prey  ;  but  was  overtaken  and  feized,  with  fomc 
of  his  affociates.  One  of  them  was  known  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  attempt  upon  Ormond ;  and  Blood  was 
immediately  concluded  to  be  the  ringleader.  When  que- 
jftioned,  he  fiankly  avov/ed  the  enterprize  ;  but  refufed  to 
tell  his  accomplices.  *'  The  fear  of  death,"  he  faid, 
^'  fhould  never  engage  him,  cither  to  deny  a  guilt,  or 
*'  betray  a  friend."  All  thefe  extraordinary  circum- 
ftances  made  him  the  general  fubjecl  of  converfation  ;  and 
the  king  was  moved  by  an  idje  curiofity  to  fee  and  fpeak 
with  a  perfon,  {o  noted  for  his  courage  and  his  crimes. 
Blood  might  now  efteem  himfelf  feciire  of  pardon  ;  and  h? 
wanted  not  addrefs  to  improve  the  opportunity.  He  told 
Cjiarle?,  that  he  had  been  engaged,  with  others,  in  a  de- 
fign to  kill  him  with  a  carabine  abpve  Battcrfea,  where  his 
piajefty  often  went  to  bathe  :  That  the  caufe  of  this  refo- 
lution  was  the  feverity  exercifed  over  the  confciences  Cjf 

J  Carle's  Ormond,  vol.  ii.  p.  zzj, 
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the  godly,    in  reftraining  the  liberty  of  their  religious  CHAP. 
aflemblies  :  That  when  he  had  taken  his  ftand  among  the  ^,_^-  _j 
reeds,  fujl  of  thefe  bloody  refolutions,  he  found  his  heart      ^671. 
checked  with  an  awe  of  majefty  ;  and  he  not  only  relent- 
ed himfelf,  but  diverted  his  aflbciates  from  their  purpofe  : 
That  he  had  long  ao-o  brouo-ht  himfelf  to  an  entire  indif- 
ference  about  life,  which  he  now  gave  for  loft  ;  yet  could 
he  not  forbear  warning  the  king  of  the  danger  which 
might  attend  his  execution  :  That  his  alTociates  had  bound 
themfelves  by  the  llridleft  oaths  to  revenge  the  death  of 
any  of  their  confederacy :  And  that  no  precaution  or  power 
could  fecure  any  one  from  the  efFe6ls  of  their  defperate 
refolutions. 

Whether  thefc  cohfiderations  excited  fear  or  admi- 
ration in  the  king,  they  confirmed  his  refolution  of  grant- 
ing a  pardon  to  Blood  ;  but  he  thought  it  a  requifite  point 
of  decency  firft  to  obtain  the  duke  of  Ormond's  confcnt: 
Arlington  came  to  Ormond  in  the  king's  name,  and  de- 
/ire4  that  he  would  not  profecute  Blood,  for  reafons 
which  he  was  commanded  to  give  him.  The  duke  re- 
plied, that  his  majefty's  commands  were  the  only  reafon, 
that  could  be  given  ;  and  being  fufficient,  he  might  there-^ 
fore  fpare  the  reft.  Charles  carried  his  kindnefs  to  Blood 
ilill  farther  :  He  granted  him  an  eftate  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year  in  Ireland  j  he  encouraged  his  attendance 
about  his  perfon  ;  he  fhowed  him  great  countenance,  and 
many  applied  to  him  for  promoting  their  pretcnfions  at 
court.  And  while  old  Edwards,  who  had  bravely  ven- 
tured his  life,  and  had  been  wounded,  in  defending  the 
crown  and  regalia,  was  forgotten  and  negletflcd,  this 
man,  v/ho  deferved  only  to  be  ftared  at,  and  detefted  asi 
a  monfter,  became  a  kind  of  favourite. 

Errors  of  this  nature  in  private  life  have  often  as 
bad  an  influence  as  mifcarriages,  in  which  the  public  is 
more  immediately  concerned.      Another  incident  hap- 

H  h  i^  pencd 
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^  1%^  ^'pened  this  year,  which  infufed  a  general  di^pleafure,  and 

\^    -  -  _>  ftill  greater  cpprehenfions,  into  all  men.     The  dutchefs 

i^?!-      of  York  died  i  and  in  her  laft  ficknefs,  fhe  made  open 

profeffion  of  the  Romilh  religion,  and  finifhed  her  life  In 

that  communion.     This  put  an  end  to  that  thin  difguife, 

which  the  duke  had  hitherto  worne;  and  he  now  openly 

Duke  de-     declared  his  converfion  to  the  church  of  Rome.     Unac- 

fdf  cliboiir,  countable  terrors  of  popery,  ever  fince  the  accefnon  of  the 

houfe  of  Stuart,  had   prevailed   throughout  the  nation  ; 

but  thefe  had  formerly  been  found  fo  groundlefs,  and  had 

been  employed  to  fo  many  bad  purpofes,  that  furmifes  of 

this  nature  were  likely  to  meet  with  the  lefs  credit  among 

all  men  of  fcnfe  ;  and  nothing  but  the  duke's  imprudent 

bigotry  could   have  convinced  the  whole  nation  of  his 

change  of  religion.     Popery,  which  had  hitherto  been 

only  a  hideous  fpefire,  was  now  become  a  real  ground  of 

terror ;  being  openly  and  zealouHy  embraced  by  the  heir 

to  the  crown,  a  prince  of  induftry  and  enterprize ;  while 

the  king  himfelf  was  not  entirely  free  fiom  like  fufpi- 

cions. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  new  alliance  with  France  in- 
fpired  the  duke  with  the  courage  to  make  open  profeffion 
of  his  religion,  and  rendered  him  more  carelefs  of  the 
afFeftions  and  efteem  of  the  Englifli.  This  alliance  be- 
came every  day  more  apparent.  Temple  was  declared  to 
be  no  longer  ambafTador  to  the  States ;  and  Downing, 
whom  the  Dutch  regarded  as  the  inveterate  enemy  of  their 
republic,  was  fent  over  in  his  ftead.  A  ground  of  quar- 
rel was  fought  by  means  of  a  yacht,  difpatched  for  lady 
Temple,  The  captain  failed  through  the  Dutch  fleet, 
which  lay  on  their,  own  coafts ;  and  he  had  orders  tq 
make  them  ftrike,  to  fire  on  them,  and  to  perfevere  till 
they  fhbuld  return  his  fire.  The  Dutch  admiral,  Van 
Ghent,  furpirjfed  at"  this  bravado,  came  on  board  the 
y^chtj  and  exprefled  his  wiUingnefs  to  pay  refped  to  the 

Britilh 
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Britlfh  flag,  according  to  former  pra£lice :   But  that  a  c  H  a  P. 
fleet,  on  their  own  coafts,  fhould  ftrike  to  a  fingle  vefiel, .     -     ' _f 
and  that  not  a  fhip  of  war,  was,  he  faid,  fuch  an  inno-      1671. 
vation,  that  he  durft  not,  without  exprefs  orders,  a2;ree 
to  it.      The  captain,    thinking   it  dangerous   to  renew 
^r!ng  in  the  midft  of  the  Dutch  fleet,    continued  his 
voyage  ;  and  for  that  neglect  of  orders  was  committed  to 
the  Tower. 

This  incident,  however,  furnifhed  Downing  with  a 
jiew  article  to  encreafe  thofe  vain  pretences,  on  which  it 
was  propofed  to  ground  the  intended  rupture.  The  Eno-, 
lifh  court  delayed  feveral  months  before  they  complained  • 
left,  if  they  had  demanded  fatisfadlion  more  earlv,  the 
Dutch  might  have  had  time  to  grant  it.  Even  v/heij  ' 
Downing  delivered  his  memorial,  he  was  bound  by  his 
inflruclions  not  to  accept  of  any  fatisfadlion  after  a  certain 
number  of  days  ;  a  very  imperious  manner  of  negotiatino- 
gnd  impra6licable  in  Holland,  where  the  forms  of  the 
republic  render  delays  abfolutely  unavoidable.  An  an- 
fwer,  however,  though  refufed  by  Downing,  was  fent 
over  to  London  ;  v/ith  an  ambaffador  extraordinary,  who 
had  orders  to  ufe  every  expedient,  that  might  give  fatif. 
fadtion  to  the  court  of  England.  That  court  replied' 
that  the  anfwer  of  the  Hollanders  was  ambiguous  and  ob- 
fcure  ;  but  they  would  not  fpecify  the  articles  or  expref- 
fions,  which  were  liable  to  that  objedion.  The  Dutch 
ambaffador  defired  the  Englifh  miniftry  to  draw  the  anfwer 
in  what  terms  they  pleafed  j  and  he  engaged  to  lign  it : 
The  Englifli  miniftry  replied,  that  it  was  not  their  bufl- 
nefs  to  draw  papers  for  the  Dutch.  The  ambafHidor 
brought  them  the  draught  of  an  article,  and  afked  them 
whether  it  was  fatisfa6tory  :  The  Englilh  anfwered,  that, 
when  he  had  figned  and  delivered  it,  they  would  tell  him 
their  mind  concerning  it.  The  Dutchman  refolved  to 
fign  it  at  a  venture  3  and  on  bis  demanding  3  new  con- 
"^  lerence, 
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CHAP,  fei-ence,  an  hour  was  appointed  for  that  purpofe  :    Bat 
l^_  _^  when  he  attended,  the  Englifh  refufed  to  enter  upon  h\\- 
j67»'      finefs,  and  told  him,  that  the  fealbn  for  negotiating  was 
now  pall  '*^. 

J672.  Long  and  frequent  prorogations  were  made  of  the  par- 

liament ;  left  the  houfes  fliould  declare  themfclves  with 
vigour  againfl  counfels,  {q  oppofite  to  the  inclination  as 
well  as  intereft  of  tj)e  public.  Could  v/e  fupppfe,  that 
Charjes,  in  his  alliance  againft  Holland,  really  rneant  tl:\e 
good  of  his  people,  that  meafure  muft  pafs  for  an  extra- 
ordinary, nay,  a  romantic,  ftrain  of  patriotifm,  which 
could  lead  him,  in  fpite  of  all  difficulties,  and  even  in 
fpite  of  themfelves,  to  feek  the  happinefs  of  the  nation. 
But  every  flep,  which  he  took  in  this  affair,  became  a 
proof  to  all  men  of  penetration,  that  the  prefent  war  was 
intended  againft  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his  own  fub- 
jeils,  even  piore  than  againft  the  Dutch  themfelves.  He 
now  aftcd  in  every  thing,  as  if  he  were  already  an  abfo- 
lute  monarch,  and  was  never  more  to  lie  under  the  con- 
troul  of  national  afTemblies. 

The  long  prorogations  of  parliament,  if  they  freed  the 
king  from  the  importunate  remonftrances  of  that  affem-i 
bly,  were  however  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  thj\t 
no  money  could  be  procured  to  carry  on  the  military  pre-: 
parations  againft  Holland.  Upder  pretence  of  maintain- 
ing the  triple  league,  which,  at  that  very  time,  be  had 
firmly  refolved  to  break,  Charles  had  obtained  a  large  fup- 
ply  from  the  commons ;  but  this  money  was  foon  exhauftcd 
by  debts  and  expences.  Frapce  had  ftipulated  to  pay  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  during  the  v/ar  j  but  th:?,t 
fupply  was  inconfiderablc,  compared  to  the  immenfe 
charge  of  the  Englifli  navy.  It  feemed  as  yet  premature 
to  venture  on  levying  money,  without  confent  of  parlia- 

^  England's  Appeal,  p,  az.  : 
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tnent ;  fi.nce  the  power  of  taxing  themfelves  was  the  prl-  G  H  a  P. 
yilege,  of  which  the  Engliih  were,  with  reafon,  particu-  ^  -^-'_i 
larly  jealous.     Some  other  refource  muft  be  fallen  on.      167*, 
The  king  had  declared,  that  the  ftaff  of  treafurer  was 
ready  for  any  one,  that  could  find  an  expedient  for  fup- 
plying  the  prefent  necelTities.     SJiaftefbury  dropped  a  hint 
to  Clifford,  which  the  latter  immediately  feized,  and  car- 
ried to  the  king,  who  granted  him  the  prqmifed  reward, 
together  with  a  peerage.     This  expedient  was  fhutting 
up  the  Exchequer,  and  retaining  all  the  payments,  which 
ihould  be  made  into  it. 

It  had  been  ufual  for  the  bankers  to  carry  their  money  ad  Jannary; 

iT^i  .  ,  .  -..,      Exchequer 

to  the  Exchequer,  and  to  advance  it  upon  fecuntyof  the  ihut, 

funds,  by  which  they  were  afterv/ards  re-imburfed,  when 
the  money  was  levied  on  the  public.  The  bankers,  by 
this  trafHc,  got  eight,  fometimes  ten,  per  cent,  for  fums, 
which  either  had  been  configned  to  them  without  intereft, 
or  which  they  had  borrowed  at  fix  per  cent.  :  Profits, 
which  they  dearly  paid  for  by  this  egregious  breach  of 
public  faith.  The  meafure  was  fo  fuddenly  taken,  that 
none  had  warning  of  the  danger.  A  general  confufion 
.  prevailed  in  the  city,  followed  by  the  ruin  of  many. 
The  bankers  flopped  payment ;  the  merchants  could  an- 
fwer  no  bills ;  diftruft  took  place  every  where,  with  a 
ilagnation  of  commerce,  by  which  the  public  was  univer- 
fally  affected.  And  men,  full  of  difmal  apprehenfions, 
^fked  each  other,  what  muft  be  the  fcopc  of  thpfe  myfte- 
rious  counfels,  whence  the  parliament  and  all  men  of 
honour  were  excluded,  and  which  commenced  by  the  for- 
feiture of  public  credit,  and  an  open  violation  of  the  moft 
iblemn  engagements,  both  foreign  and  domeftic. 

Another  meafure  of  the  court  contains  fomething  Declaration 
laudable,  when  confidered  in  itfelf ;  but  if  we  reflea  on  g^nce."'* 
the  motive  whence  it  proceeded,  as  well  as  the  time  when 
jt  was  embraced,  it  will  furnifh  a  ftrong  proof  of  the 

arbitrary 
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CHAP,   arbitrary  and  dangerous  counfels,  purfued  at  prefent  by 
^^-.,/^  the  king  and  his  miniftry.     Charles  refolved  to  make  ufe 
.j6ji.      of  his  fupreme  power  in  ecclefiaftical  matters  ;  a  power, 
he  faid,  v/hich  was  not  only  inherent  in  him,  but  which 
lethMji-ch/had  been  recognized  by  feveral  afts  of  parliament.     By 
virtue  of  this  authority,  he  iffued  a  proclamation  ;  fuf- 
-pending  the  penal  laws,  enacted  againfi.  all  nonccnformifts 
or  recufants  whatfoever  j  and  granting  to  the  protefcant 
difTenters  the  public  exercife  of  their  religion,  to  the  ca- 
tholics the  exercife  of  it  in  private  houfes.     A  fruitlefs 
experiment  of  this  kind,  oppofed  by  the  parliament,  and 
retisdled  by  the  ki«g,  had  already  been  made  a  few  years 
after  the  refloration  ;  but  Charles  expedted,  that  the  par- 
liament, whenever  it  ihould  meet,  would  nov/  be  tamed 
-  to  greater  fubmifilon,  and  would  no  longer  dare  to  con- 
troul  his  meafures.     Pi^Ieanwhile,  the  diflenters,  the  moft 
inveterate  enemies  to  the  court,  were  mollified  by  thcfe 
JAdulgent  maxims  :  And  the  catholics,  under  their  fliel- 
ter,    enjoyed  more  liberty  than   the  laws  had  hitherto 
allowed  them. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  a6t  of  navigation  was  fufpended 
by  royal  will  and  pleafure  :  A  meafure,  which,  though 
a  ftretch  of  prerogative,  fecmed  ufeful  to  commerce, 
v/hile  all  the  feamen  were  employed  on  board  the  royal 
jiavy.  A  like  fufpenfion  had  been  granted,  during  the 
iirft  Dutch  war,  and  was  not  muth  remarked  j  becaufe 
men  had,  at  that  time,  entertained  lefs  jealoufy  of  the 
crown.  A  proclamation  was  alfo  iffued,  containing  rigo- 
-nous  claufes  in  favour  of  prefling  :  Another  full  of  me- 
naces againft  thofe  who  prefumed  to  fpeak  undutifully  of 
his  majefly's  meafures,  and  even  againft  thofe  who  heard 
fuch  difcourfe,  unlefs  they  informed  in  due  time  againft 
the  offenders  :  Another  againft  importing  or  vending  any 
fort  of  painted  earthen  ware,  "  except  thofe  -of  China, 
^*  upon  pain  of  being  grievoufly  fined,  and  fuffering  the 

«  utmoft 
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*'  utmofl  punishment,  which  might  be  lav;fully  inflided  chap, 

*'  upon  contemners  of  his   majefty's  royal   authority." ' 

An  army  had  been  levied  ;  and  it  was  found,  that  difci-  167% 
pline  could  not  be  enforced  without  the  exercife  of  martial 
law,  which  was  therefore  eftablifhed  by  order  of  council, 
though  contrary  to  the  petition  of  right.  All  thefe  adls 
of  power,  how  little  important  foever  in  themfelves,  fa- 
voured ftrongly  of  arbitrary  go\'ernment,  and  were  no- 
wife  fuitable  to  that  legal  adminifiration,  which  the  par- 
liament, after  fuch  violent  convulfions  and  civil  wars, 
had  hoped  to  have  eftablifhed  in  the  kingdom. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  the  lord-keeper  re- 
fufed  to  affix  the  great  feal  to  the  declaration  for  fufpending 
the  penal  laws  j  and  was  for  that  reafon,  though  under 
other  pretences,  removed  from  his  office.  Shaftefbury 
was  m.ade  chancellor  in  his  place  j  and  thus  another  men- 
ber  of  the  Cabal  received  the  reward  of  his  counfels. 

Foreign  tranfadions  kept  pace  with  thefe  domeftic  Attack  of 
occurrences.  'An  attempt,  before  the  declaration  of  war,  fl^et  '"''"• 
was  made  on  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet  by  Sir  Robert 
Holmes.  That  fleet  confided  of  feventy  fail,  valued  at  a- 
million  and  a  half ;  and  the  hopes  of  feizing  fo  rich  a 
prey  had  been  a  great  motive  for  engaging  Cliarles  in  the 
prefent  war,  and  he  had  confidered  that  capture  as  a  prin- 
cipal refource  for  fupporting  his  military  enterprizes. 
Holmes,  with  nine  frigates  and  three  yachts,  had  orders 
to  go  on  this  command  j  and  he  paflTed  Sprague  in  the 
channel,  who  was  returning  home  with  a  fquadron  from 
a  cruize  in  the  Mediterranean.  Sprague  informed  him  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  Hollanders ;  and  had  not  Holmes,, 
from  a  defire  of  engroffing  the  honour  and  profit  of  the 
enterprize,  kept  the  fecret  of  his  orders,  the  conjundlion 
of  thefe  fquadrons  had  rendered  the  fuccefs  infallible. 
When  Holmes  approached  the  Dutch,  he  put  on  an  ami-. 
cable  appearance,  and  invited  the  admiral.  Van  Nefs,.  i3t1iMar«h; 
6  whg 
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CHAP,  -who  commanded  the  convoy,  to  come  on  board  of  him  r 
One  of  his  captains  gave  a  like  infidious  invitation  to  the 


"^ya*  rear-admiral.  But  thefe  oiEcers  were  on  their  guard. 
They  had  received  an  intimation  of  the  hoftife  intentions 
of  the  Englifh,  and  had  already  put  all  the  ihips  of  war 
and  merchant-men  in  sin  cxccHcnt  pofture  of  defence. 
Three  times  were  they  valiantly  affailed  by  the  Englifh  j 
and  as  often  did  they  valiantly  defend  themfelves.  In  thef 
third  attack  one  of  the  Dutch  fhips  of  war  was  taken  ; 
and  three  or  four  of  their  moft  inconfiderable  merchant- 
men fell  into  the  enemies'  hands.  The  reft,  fighting' 
with  fkill  and  courage,  continued  their  courfe ;  and  fa- 
voured by  a  mift,  got  fafe  into  their  own  harbours.  This 
attempt  is  denominated  perfidious  and  pyratical  by  the 
Dutch  writers,  and  even  by  many  of  the  Englifh.  It 
merits  at  leafl  the  appellation  of  irregular  ;  and  as  it  had 
been  attended  with  bad  fuccefs,  it  brought  double  fhame 
upon  the  contrivers.  The  Englifh  miniftry  endeavoured 
to  apologize  for  the  action,  by  pretending  that  it  was  a 
cafual  rencounter,  arifmg  from  the  obflinacy  of  the  Dutch, 
in  refufing  the  honours  of  the  flag  :  But  the  contrary  was 
fo  well  knov/n,  that  even  Holmes  himfelf  had  not  the 
afTurance  to  perfift  in  this  afTeveration. 

'Till  this  incident  the  States,  notwithflanding  all  the 
menaces  and  preparations  of  the  Englifh,  never  believed 
them  thoroughly  in  earneft ;  and  had  always  expecEled, 
that  the  affair  would  terminate,  either  in  feme  demands 
of  money,  or  in  fome  propofals  for -the  advancement  of 
the  prince  of  Orange.  The  French  themfelves  had  never 
much  reckoned  on  affiftance  from  England  ;  and  fcarcely 
could  believe,  that  their  ambitious  projects  would,  con- 
trary to  every  maxim  of  honour  and  policy,  be  forwarded 
by  that  power,  which  was  mofl  interefled,  and  mofl  able 
to  oppofe  them.  But  Charles  was  too  far  advanced  to 
retreat.      He  immediately  ifTued  a   declaration   of  war 


ag-ainfl 
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againft  the  Dutch^  and  furely  reafons  more  falfe  and  fri-  chap. 
vt)lous  never  were  employed  to  juftify  a  flagrant  violation  .^  '    ,■ 

of  treaty.  Some  complaints  are  there  made  of  injuries  '671. 
done  to  the  Eaft  India  company,  which  yet  that  company  warde- 
difavowcd  :  The  detention  of  fome  Ent^lifh  in  Surinam  ^'/'''^  '^'^^ 
is  mentioned  ;  though  it  appears,  that  thefe  perfons  had 
voluntarily  remained  there  :  The  refufal  of  a  Dutch  fleet 
on  their  own  coails  to  ftrilce  to  an  Englifh  yacht,  is  much 
aggravated  :  And  to  piece  up  all  thefe  pretenfions,  fome 
abufive  pictures  are  mentioned,  and  reprefented  as  a  ground 
of  quarrel.  The  Dutch  were  long  at  a  lofs  what  to 
make  of  this  article  ;  till  it  was  difcovered,  that  a  portrait 
of  Cornelius  de  Wit,  brother  to  the  penfionary,  painted 
by  order  of  certain  magiftrates  of  Dort,  and  hung  up  in 
a  chamber  of  the  town-thoufe,  had  given  occafion  to  the 
complaint.  In  the  pcrfpedlive  of  this  portrait,  the 
painter  had  drawn  fome  ihips  on  fire  in  a  harbour.  This 
was  conftrucd  to  be  Chatham,  v/here  de  Wit  had  really 
diftinguifhed  himfelf,  and  had  acquired  honour ;  but 
little  did  he  imagine,  that,  v.'hile  the  infult  itfelf,  com-  . 
mitted  in  open  war,  had  fo  long  been  forgiven,  the 
picture  of  it  fhould  draw  fuch  fevere  vengeance  upon  his 
country.  The  conclufion  of  this  manifeflo,  where  the 
king  ftill  profeflTed  his  refolution  of  adhering  to  the  triple 
alliance,  was  of  a  piece  with  the  refl:  of  it. 

Lewis's  declaration  of  war  contained  more  dignity, 
if  undifguifed  violence  and  injufliice  could  merit  that 
appellation.  He  pretended  only,  that  the  behaviour  of 
the  Hollanders  had  been  fuch,  that  it  did  not  confiftwith 
his  glory  any  longer  to  bear  it.  That  monarch's  prepa- 
rations were  in  great  forwardnefs ;  and  his  ambition  was 
flattered  with  the  moft  promifing  views  of  fuccefs. 
Sweden  was  detached  from  the  triple  league  :  The  bifliop  • 
of  Munfter  was  engaged  by  the  payment  of  fubfidies  to 
take  part  with  France ;     The  elector  of  Cologne  had 

entered 
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CHAP,  entered  into  the  fame  alliance :   and  having;  confio-ned 

'   LXV  .  o  c3 

.        .*,  Bonne  and  other  towns  into  the  hands  of  Lewis,  maga- 

'*'7*'  zines  were  there  ere£led ;  and  It  was  from  that  quarter 
that  France  propofcd  to  invade  the  United  Provinces. 
The  {landing  force  of  that  kingdom  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  men  ;  and  with  more  than 
half  of  this  great  army  was  the  French  king  now  ap- 
proaching to  the  Dutch  frontiers.  The  order,  ceconomy, 
and  induftry  of  Colbert,  fubfervient  equally  to  the  am- 
bition of  the  prince  and  happinefs  of  the  people,  fur- 
nilhed  unexhaufled  treafures :  Thefe,  employed  by  the 
unrelenting  vigilance  of  Louvols,  fupplied  every  military 
preparation,  and  facilitated  all  the  enterprizes  of  the 
army :  Conde,  Turenne,  feconded  by  Luxernbourg, 
Crequi,  and  the  moft  renowned  generals  of  the  age, 
condu6ted  this  army,  and  by  their  condu61:  and  reputation 
infpired  courage  into  every  one.  The  monarch  himfdf, 
furrounded  with  a  brave  nobility,  animated  his  tro6p's  by 
the  profpe6t  of  reward,  or,  what  was  more  valued,  by 
the  hopes  of  his  approbation.  The  fatigues  of  war  gave 
no  interruption  to  gaiety:  Its  dangers  furniflied' matter 
for  glory:  And  in  no  enterprize  did  the  genius  of  that 
gallant  and  polite  people  ever  break  out  with  more  diftin-r 
guifhed  luftre. 

Though  dc  Wit's  intelligence  in  foreign  Courts  was 
not  equal  to  the  vigilance  of  his  domeftic  adminlftration, 
he  had,  long  before,  received  many  furmlfes  of  this  fatal 
confederacy ;  but  he  prepared  not  for  defence,  fo  early  or 
with  fuch  induftry,  as  the  danger  required.  An  union  of 
England  with  France  was  evidently,  he  faw,  deftruftive 
to  the  interefts  of  the  former  kingdom  ;  and  therefore, 
overlooking  or  ignorant  of  the  huftiours  and  fecfet  views 
of  Charles,  he  concluded  it  impoffible,  that  fucff  per- 
nicious projects  could  ever  really  be  carried  into  execution. 
Secure  in  this  fallacious  rcafoning,  he  allowed  the  repub- 
lic 
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lie  to  remain  too  lonff  in  that  defencelefs  fituatlon,  into  C  K  a  p. 

.  LXV, 

which  many  concurring  accidents  had  confpired  to  throw  u--v-lj 
her.  1672, 

By  a  continued  and  fuccefsful  application  to  commerce,  Weaknefsof 
the  people  were  become  un warlike,  and  confided  entirely 
for  their  defence  in  that  mercenary  army,  which  they 
maintained.  After  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  the  States, 
trufting  to  their  peace  with  Spain,  and  their  alliance  with 
France,  had  broken  a  great  part  of  this  army,  and  did 
not  fupport  with  fufficient  vigilance  the  difcipline  of  the 
troops  which  remained.  When  the  ariftocratic  party 
prevailed,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  difmifs  many  of  the 
old  experienced  officers,  who  were  devoted  to  the  houfe 
of  Orange  ;  and  their  place  was  fupplied  by  raw  youths, 
the  fens  or  kinfmen  of  burgomafters,  by  whofe  intereft 
the  party  was  fupported.  Thefe  new  officers,  relying  on 
the  credit  of  their  friends  and  family,  neglefted  their 
military  duty ;  and  fome  of  them,  it  is  faid,  were  even 
allowed  to  ferve  by  deputies,  to  whom  they  affigned  a 
fmall  part  of  their  pay.  During  the  war  with  England, 
all  the  forces  of  that  nation  had  been  dilbanded :  Lev/is's 
invafion  of  Flanders,  followed  by  the  triple  league, 
occafioned  the  difmiffion  of  the  French  regiments  :  And 
the  place  of  thefe  troops,  which  had  ever  had  a  chief 
Ihare  in  the  honour  and  fortune  of  all  the  wars  in  the 
Low  Countries,  had  not  been  fupplied  by  any  new  levies. 

De  Wit,  fenfible  of  this  dangerous  fituation,  and 
alarmed  by  the  reports  which  came  from  all  quarters, 
exerted  himfelf  to  fupply  thofe  defeats,  to  which  it  was 
not  eafy  of  a  fudden  to  provide  a  fuitable  remedy.  But 
every  propofal,  which  he  could  make,  met  with  oppofition 
from  the  Orange  party,  now  become  extremely  formidable. 
The  long  and  uncontrouled  adminiftration  of  this  ftatef- 
man  had  begot  envy :  The  prefent  incidents  roufed  up 
bis  enemies  and   oppgnents,  who  afcribed  to  his  mif- 
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condutSl  alone  the  bad  fituation  of  the  republic :    And, 
^bove  all,  the   popular    afFedtion  to  the  young  prince, 
^7?'      which  had  fo  long  been  held  in  violent  conflraint,  and 
had    thence  acquired   new  accefllon  of  force,  began  to 
difplay  itfelf,  and   to  threaten   the  commonwealth  with 
fome  great  cpnvulfion.     William  III,  prince  of  Orange, 
was  in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  and  gave  flrong 
indications  of  thofe  great  qualities,  by  which  his  life  was 
afterwards  fo  much  diflinguiflied.     De  Wit  himfelf,  by 
giving  him  an  excellent  education,    and  inflrucSling  hirn 
in  all   the  principles  of  government  and   found  policy, 
had  generoufly  contributed  to  make  his  rival  formidable. 
Dreading  the  precarious  fituation   of  his  own  party,  he 
was  always  refolvcd,  he  faid,  by  conveying  to  the  prince 
the  knowledge  of  affairs,  to  render  him  capable  of  ferving 
his  country,  if  any  future  emergence  fhould  ever  throw 
the    adminiftration   into  his    hands.     The    conduct    of 
William   had  hitherto   been  extremely  laudable.     Not- 
withilanding  his    powerful   alliances  with  Eipgland  and 
Brandenburgh,  he  had  exprefTcd  his  refolution  of  depend- 
ing entirely  on  the  States  for  his  advancement ;    and  the 
vvhole  tenor  of  his  behaviour  fuited  extremely  the  genius 
of  that  people.       Silent  and  thoughtful  ;    given  to  hear 
and  to  enquire ;    of  a  found  and  fleady  undcrftanding  ; 
firm  in  what  he  once  refolved,  or  once  denied  ;    ftrongly 
intent  on  bufinefs,  little  on  pleafure  :  By  thefe  virtues  he 
engaged  the  attention  of  all  men.     And  the  people,  fcn- 
fible  that  they  owed  their  liberty,     and   very  exiftcnc.e, 
to  his   family,  and  remembring,    that  his    great  uncle, 
Maurice,  had  been  able,  even  in  more  yearly  youth,  to 
defend  themagainft  the  exorbitant  power  of  Spain,  were 
defirous  of  raifing  this   prince  to  all  the  authority  of  his 
anceflors,  and  hoped,  from  his  v.Mour  atid  conduit  alone, 
to   receive    protection    againft  thofe   imminent   dangers, 
'^ith  which  they  were  at  prefent  threatened. 

Whjle 
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While    thefe   two    powerful    faftions   ftrugg'cd    for  ^  h^a  p. 
fuperiority,  every  fcheme  for  defence  was  oppofed,  every  ...,--,,,-.^ 
proje<ft  retarded.     What  was  determined  with  difficuTry,      ^^7^' 
was  executed  without  vigour.     Levies  indeed  were  made, 
and  the  army  complcated  to  feventy  thoufand  men ' :  The 
prince    was   appointed  both  general  and   admiral  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  whole  military  power  was  put 
into  his  hands.     But  new  troops  could  not  of  a  fudden 
acquire  difcipline  and  experience  :    And  the  partizans  of 
the  prince  were  ftill  unfatisfied,  as  long  as  the  perpetual 
ed'iSl,   fo  it  was  called,  remained  in  force  j    by  which  he 
was  exclifded  from  the  ftadtholderfhip,  and  from  all  fhare 
in  the  civil  adminiftration. 

It  had  always  been  the  maxim  of  de  Wit's  party  to 
cultivate  naval  affairs  with  extreme  care,  and  to  give  the 
fleet  a  preference  above  the  army,  which  they  reprefented 
as  the  objecl  of  an  unreafonable  partiality  in  the  princes 
of  Orange.  The  two  violent  wars,  which  had  of  late, 
been  waged  with  England,  had  exercifed  the  valour,  and 
improved  the  llcill  of  the  failors.  And,  above  all,  de 
Ruytcr,  the  greateft  fea  commander  of  the  age,  was 
clofely  conneded  with  the  Loveftein  party;  and  every 
one  was  difpofed,  with  confidence  and  alacrity,  to  obey 
him.  The  equipment  of  the  fleet  v/as  therefore  haftened 
by  de  Wit;  in  hopes,  that,  by  flrilcing  at  firft  a  fuccefs- 
ful  blow,  he  might  infpire  courage  into  the  difmayed 
States,  and  fupport  his  own  declining  authority.  He 
feems  to  have  been,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  enraged  againft 
the  Englifh  ;  and  he  refolved  to  take  revenge  on  them  for 
their  conduiSl,  of  which,  he  thought,  he  himfelf  and  his 
country  had  fuch  rcafon  to  complain.  By  the  offer  of  a 
clofe  alliance  and  confederacy  for  mutual  defence,  they 
had  feduccd  the  republic  to  quit  the  alliance  of  France  ; 
|)ut  no  fooner  had  flie  embraced  thcfe  mcafures,    than 

I  Temple,  vol.  i.  p.  75, 
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^  LXV  ^*  '^^  formed  leagues  for  her  deftrudlion,  with  that  very 
c,-,,^— .J  power,  v.'hich  they  had  treacheroufly  engaged  her  to 
*^7*'  of^nd.  In  the  midft  of  full  peace,  nay,  during  an  inti- 
mate union,  they  had  attacked  her  commerce,  her  only 
jneans  of  fubfiftence  ;  and,  moved  by  fhameful  rapacity, 
had  invaded  that  property,  which,  from  a  reliance  on 
their  faith,  they  had  hoped  to  find  unproteded  and 
defencelefs.  Contrary  to  their  own  vifible  intereft,  as 
well  as  to  their  honour,  they  ftill  retained  a  malignant 
xcfentment  for  her  fuccefsful  conclufion  of  the  former 
war ;  a  war,  which  had,  at  firft,  fprupg  from  their  own 
wanton  infolence  and  ambition.  To  reprefs  fo  dano-erous 
an  enemy,  would,  de  Wit  imagined,  give  peculiar  plea- 
fure,  and  contribute  to  the  future  fecurity  of  his  country, 
whofe  profperity  was  fo  much  the  objeft  of  general  envy. 
Actuated  by  liice  motives  and  views,  de  Ruyter  put 
to  fea  with  a  formidable  fleet,  confifting  of  ninety-one 
Ihips  of  war  and  forty-four  fire-fhips.  Cornelius  de  Wit 
was  on  board,  as  deputy  from  the  States.  They  failed  in 
quell  of  the  Englifh,  who  were  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  York,  and  who  had  already  joined  the  French 
Battle  of  under  marefchal  d'Etrees.  The  combined  fleets  lay  at 
28th  May.  Solebay  in  a  very  negligent  poflure  ;  and  Sandwich,  be- 
ing an  experienced  officer,  had  given  the  duke  warning 
of  the  danger ;  but  received,  it  is  faid,  fuch  an  anfwer  as 
intimated,  that  there  was  more  of  caution  than  of  courage 
in  his  apprehenfions.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  enemy, 
every  one  ran  to  his  poft  with  precipitation,  and  many 
fliips  were  obliged  to  cut  their  cables,  in  order  to  be  in 
readinefs.  Sandwich  commanded  the  van  ;  and  though 
determined  to  conquer  or  to  perifli,  he  fo  tempered  his 
courage  with  prudence,  that  the  whole  fleet  was  vifibly 
indebted  to  him  for  its  fafety.  He  haftened  out  of  the 
bay,  where  it  had  been  eafy  for  de  Ruyter  with  his  fire- 
^ips  to  have  deftroyed  the  combined  fleets,  which  were 
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Crowded  together ;  and  by  this  wife  meafure  he  gave  time  ^  HA  P. 
to  the  duke  of  York,  who  commanded  the  main  body,  <_— ^-  _/ 
and  to  marefchal  d'Etrees,  admiral  of  the  rear,  to  dif-      *^7*« 
engage  themfelves.     He  himfelf  meanwhile  rullied  into 
battle  with  the  Hollanders  ;  and  by  prcfenting  himfelf  to 
every  danger,  had  drawn  upon  hina  all  the  braveft  of  the 
enemy.     He  killed  Van  Ghent,  a  Dutch  admiral,  and 
beat  off  his  fhip  :  He  funk  another  fhip,  which  ventured 
to  lay  him  aboard  :    He  funk  three  fire-fhips,  which  en- 
deavoured to  grapple  with  him  :    And  though  his  veflel 
was  torn  in  pieces  with  Ihot,    and  of  a  thoufand  men 
ihe  contained,  near  fix  hundred  were  laid  dead  upon  the 
deck,  he  continued  flill  to  thunder  with  all  his  artillery 
in  the  midft  of  the  enemy.     But  another  fire-fhip,  more 
fortunate  than  the  preceding,    having  laid  hold  of  his 
vefTel,  her  deftrudion  was  now  inevitable.     Warned  by 
Sir  Edward  Haddock,  his  captain,  he  refufed  to  make 
his  efcape,  and  bravely  embraced  death  as  a  fhelter  from  Sanlwick 
that  ignominy,  which  a  rafli  exprefiion  of  the  duke,  he  '"*'^'^* 
thought,  had  thrown  upon  him* 

During  this  fierce  engagement  with  Sandwich,  de 
B.uyter  remained  not  inadlive.  He  attacked  the  duke  of 
York,  and  fought  him  with  fuch  fury  for  above  two 
hours,  that  of  two  and  thirty  aclionsj  in  which  that 
admiral  had  been  engaged,  he  declared  this  combat  to 
be  the  moft  obftinately  difputed.  The  duke's  fhip  was  fo 
(battered,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her,  and  remove 
his  flag  to  another.  His  fquadron  v/as  overpowered  with 
numbers  ;  till  Sir  Jofeph  Jordan,  who  had  fuceeeded  to 
Sandwich's  command,  came  to  his  a/fiftance;  and  the 
fight,  being  more  equally  balanced^  was  continued  till 
night,  when  the  Dutch  retired,  and  were  not  followed 
by  the  Englifh.  The  lofs  fuftairied  by  the  fleets  of  th« 
two  maritime  powers  w^s  nearly  equal,    if  it  did  not 

I  i  2  rather 
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^  I  xv  ^'  ^^^'^^^  ^^^^  """^^^  heavy  on  the  Englifli.  The  French 
i— — ^,— ^  fuftered  very  little,  bccaufe  they  had  fcarcely  been  en- 
'  *  g''^g^^'  i'^  ^^^  adlion;  and  as  this  backv/ardnefs  is  not  their 
national  charadler,  it  was  concluded,  that  they  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  fpare  their  fliips,  while  the  Dutch  and 
Englifh  fliould  weaken  each  other  by  their  mutual  ani- 
mofity.  Almoft  all  the  other  acStions  during  the  prefcnt 
war  tended  to  confirm  this  fufpicion. 

It  might  be  deemed  honourable  for  the  Dutch  to  have 
fouffht  with  fome  advantage  the  combined  fleets  of  two 
fuch  powerful  nations  ;  but  nothing  lefs  than  a  complete 
vidlory  could  ferve  the  purpofe  of  de  Wit,  or  fave  his 
country  from  thofe  calamities,  which  from  every  quarter 
threatened  to  overwhelm  her.  He  had  expelled,  that  the 
French  would  make  their  attack  on  the  fide  of  Maeftricht, 
which  was  well  fortified,  and  provided  with  a  good 
garrifon  ;  but  Lewis,  taking  advantage  of  his  alliance 
with  Cologne,  refolved  to  invade  the  enemy  from  that 
quarter,  which  he  knew  to  be  more  feeble  and  defence- 
lefs.  The  armies  of  that  eleftor,  and  thofe  of  Munfter 
appeared  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  divided  the 
force  and  attention  of  the  States.  The  Dutch  troops, 
too  weak  to  defend  fo  extenfive  a  frontier,  were  fcattered 
into  fo  many  towns,  that  no  confiderable  body  remained 
in  the  field ;  and  a  ftrong  garrifon  was  fcarcely  to  be 
14th  May,  found  in  any  fortrefs.  Lewis  paffed  the  Meufe  at  Vifet ; 
Prcrefs  of  ^"^  laying  fiege  to  Orfoi,  a  town  of  the  elector  of  Bran- 
the  French,  denburgh,  but  garrifoned  by  the  Dutch,  he  carried  it  in 
three  days.  He  divided  his  army,  and  invefted  at  once 
Burik,  Wefel,  Emerik,  and  Rhimberg,  four  places  regu- 
larly fortified,  and  not  unprovided  of  troops  :  In  a  few 
days  all  thefe  places  were  furrendcred.  A  general  afto- 
nifhment  had  feized  the  Hollanders,  from  the  combination 
of  fuch  powerful  princes  a^'ainft  the  republic  j  and  no 
wliere  was  refiflance  made,  fuitable  to  tlie  ancient  glory 

or 
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or  prefent  greatnefs   of  the  ftate.     Governors   without  ^  ^^y  ^• 
experience  commanded  troops   without  difcipline ;    and  c— ^v-^j 
defpair  had  univerfally  extinguiflied  that  fenfe  of  honour,      ^^t^' 
by  which   alone,  men,  in  fuch    dangerous   extremities, 
can  be  animated  to  a  valorous  defence. 

Lewis  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  he  2d  June*, 
prepared  to  pafs.  To  all  the  other  calamities  of  the 
Dutch  was  added  the  extreme  drought  of  the  feafon,  by 
which  the  ffreateft  rivers  were  much  diminiilied,  and  in 
fome  places  rendered  fordable.  The  French  cavalry^ 
animated  by  the  prefence  of  their  prince,  full  of  impetu- 
ous courage,  but  ranged  in  exacSl  order,  flung  thcmfelves 
into  the  river :  The  infantry  paffed  in  boats :  A  few 
regiments  of  Dutch  appeared  on  the  other  fide,  who  were 
unable  to  make  refiftance.  And  thus  was  executed  with- 
out danger,  but  not  v/ithout  glory,  the  paffage  of  the 
Rhine  ;  fo  much  celebrated,  at  that  time,  by  the  flattery 
of  the  French  courtiers,  and  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  by 
the  more  durable  flattery  of  their  poets. 

Each  fuccefs  added  courage  to  the  conquerors,  and 
flruck  the  vanquifhed  with  difmay.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  though  prudent  beyond  his  age,  was  but  newly 
advanced  to  the  command,  unacquainted  v/ith  the  army, 
unknown  to  them  ;  and  all  men,  by  reafon  of  the  violent 
factions  which  prevailed,  v/ere  uncertain  of  the  autliority^ 
on  which  they  muft  depend.  It  was  expected,  that  the 
fort  of  Skink,  famous  for  the  fieges  which  it  had  for- 
merly fuftained,  would  make  fume  refiftance;  but  it 
yielded  to  Turcnne  in  a  few  days.  The  fame  general 
made  himfelf  mafl:er  of  Arnheim,  Knotzembourg,  and 
Nimeguen,  as  foon  as  he  appeared  before  them.  Doef- 
bourg  at  the  fame  time  opened  its  gates  to  Lewis :  Soon 
after,  Harderwic,  Amersfort,  Cainpeji,  Rhenen,  Viane, 
Elberg,  Zwol,  Cuilemberg,  Wageninguen,  Lochem, 
Woerden^  fell  into  the  enemies'  handu,  Groll  and 
I  i  4  Dcventer 
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CHAP.  Deventer   furrendered   to   the   marefchal    Luxembourg^ 

%_  -^—  _f  who  commanded   the   troops   of  Munfter.      And  every 

^^7^'      hour  brought  to  the  States  news  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of 

the  French,  and  of  the  cowardly  defence  of  their  own 

garrifons. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  with  his  fmall  and  difcouraged 
army,  retired  into  the  province  of  Holland  ;  where  he 
expedled,  from  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  country,  fmce 
all  human  art  and  courage  failed,  to  be  able  to  make  fome 
refiftance.  The  town  and  province  of  Utrecht  fent  de- 
puties, and  furrendered  themfelves  to  Lewis.  Naerden, 
a  place  within  three  leagues  of  Amfterdam,.  was  feized 
by  the  marquis  of  Rochfort ;  and  had  he  pufhed  on  to 
Muyden,  he  had  eafily  got  pofleffion  of  it.  Fourteen 
ftragglers  of  his  army  having  appeared  before  the  gates  of 
that  town,  the  magiftrates  fent  them  the  keys ;  but  a 
fervant  maid,  who  was  alone  in  the  caftle,  having  raifed 
the  drawbridge,  kept  them  from  taking  pofleffion  of  that 
fortrefs.  The  magiftrates  afterwards,  finding  the  party 
fo  weak,  made  them  drunk,  and  took  the  keys  from  them. 
Muyden  is  fo  near  to  Amfterdam,  that  its  cannon  may 
infeft  the  fiiips  which  enter  that  city. 

tjth  June.  Lewis  with  a  fplendid  court  made  a  folemn  entry  into 
Utrecht,  full  of  glory,  becaufe  every  where  attended  with 
fuccefs  ;  though  more  owing  to  the  cowardice  and  mif- 
condu6l  of  his  enemies,  than  to  his  own  valour  or  pru- 
dence. Three  provinces  were  already  in  his  hands, 
Guelderland,  Overyflel,  and  Utrecht  ^  Groninghen  was 
threatened  ;  Friezeland  lay  expofed  :  The  only  difficulty 
lay  in  Flolland  and  Zealand  j  and  the  monarch  deliberated, 
concerning  the  proper  meafures  for  reducing  them, 
Conde  and  Turenne  exhorted  him  to  difmantle  all  the 
towns,  which  he  had  taken,  except  a  few ;  and  fortifying 
his  main  army  by  the  garrifons,  put  himfelf  in  a  condi- 
<;ioa  of  pufhing  his  conquefts.      Louvois,  hoping  that 

2  the 
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the  other  provinces,  weak  and  difmayed,  would  prove  an  c  h^a  p. 
cafy  prey,  advifed  him  to  keep  pofleffion  of  places,  which  <..«..,y-l«i 
might  afterwards  ferve  to  retain  the  people  in  fubjedllon.      ^^T^* 
His  council  was  followed;  though  it  was  found,  foon 
after,  to  have  been  the  moft  impolitic. 

Meanwhile  the  people,  throughout  the  republic,  in-  Confterna- 
ftead  of  colledling  a  noble  indignation  againft  the  haughty  ^u"ch. 
conqueror,  difcharged  their  rage  upon  their  own  unhappy 
minifter,  on  whofe  prudence  and  integrity  every  onff 
formerly  beftowed  the  merited  applaufe.  The  bad  con- 
dition of  the  armies  w^as  laid  to  his  charge :  The  ill 
choice  of  governors  was  afcribed  to  his  partiality  :  As 
inftances  of  cowardice  multiplied,  treachery  was  fufpedl- 
ed ;  and  his  former  connexions  with  France  being  re- 
membered, the  populace  believed,  that  he  and  his  parti- 
zans  had  now  combined  to  betray  them  to  their  moft 
mortal  enemy.  The  prince  of  Orange,  notwithftanding 
his  youth  and  inexperience,  was  looked  on  as  the  only 
faviour  of  the  ftate ;  and  men  were  violently  driven  by 
their  fears  into  his  party,  to  which  they  had  always  been 
led  by  favour  and  inclination, 

Amsterdam  alone  feemed  to  retain  fome  courage ; 
and  by  forming  a  regular  plan  of  defence,  endeavoured  to 
infufe  fpirit  into  the  other  cities.  The  magiftrates  ob- 
liged the  burgefTes  to  keep  a  ft:ri<5l  watch :  The  populace, 
whom  want  of  employment  might  engage  to  mutiny, 
were  maintained  by  regular  pay,  and  armed  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  public.  Some  (hips,  which  lay  ufelefs  in 
the  harbour,  were  refitted,  and  ftationed  to  guard  the  city  : 
Aad  the  fluices  being  opened,  the  neighbouring  country, 
without  regard  to  the  damage  fuftained,  was  laid  under 
water.  All  the  province  followed  the  example,  and 
fcrupled  not,  in  this  extremity,  to  reftore  to  the  fea  thofe 
•fertile  fields,  which  with  great  art  and  expence  had  been 
won  from  it. 

Th^ 
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The  ftates  were  afTembled,  to  confider,  whether  any 
means  were  left  to  fave  the  remains  of  their  lately  flou- 
^67*«  rifhing,  and  now  diftrefled  Commonwealth.  Though 
they  were  furrounded  with  waters,  which  barred  all  ac- 
ccfs  to  the  enemy,  their  deliberations  were  not  conducted, 
with  that  tranquillity,  which  could  alone  fuggeft  mea- 
fures,  proper  to  extricate  them  from  their  prefent  diffi- 
culties. The  nobles  gave  their  vote,  that  provided  their 
religion,  liberty,  and  fovereignty  could  be  faved,  every 
thing  elfe  (hould  without  fcruple  be  facrificed  to  the  con- 
queror. Eleven  towns  concurred  in  the  fame  fentiments. 
Amfterdam  fmgly  declared  againft  all  treaty  with  info- 
lent  and  triumphant  enemies  :  But  notwithftanding  that 
oppoHtion,  ambaffadors  were  difpatchcd  to  implore  the 
pity  of  the  two  combined  monarchs.  It  was  refolved  to 
facrifice  to  Lewis,  Maeftricht  and  all  the  frontier  towns, 
which  lay  without  the  bounds  of  the  feven  provinces;  and 
to  pay  him  a  large  fum  for  the  charges  of  the  war. 

Lewis  deliberated  with  his  minifters  Louvois  and 
Pomponne,  concerning  the  meafures  which  he  fhould 
embrace  in  the  prefent  emergence ;  and  fortunately  for 
Europe,  he  ftill  preferred  the  violent  counfels  of  the 
former.  He  offered  to  evacuate  his  conquefts  on  con- 
dition, that  all  duties  lately  impofed  on  the  commodities 
of  France,  fhould  be  taken  off:  That  the  public  exer- 
cife  of  the  Romifh  religion  fhould  be  permitted  in  the 
United  Provinces  ;  the  churches  fhared  with  the  catholics ; 
and  their  priefts  maintained  by  appointments  from  the 
States  :  That  all  the  frontier  towns  of  the  republic 
Ihould  be  yielded  to  him,  together  with  Nim.eguen, 
Slcink,  Knotzembourg,  and  that  part  of  Guelderland 
which  lay  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine ;  as  likewife 
the  ille  of  Bommel,  that  of  Voorn,  the  fortrefs  of  St. 
Andrew,  thofe  of  Louveflein  and  Crevecceur :  That  the 
States  fhould  pay  hjm  the  fum  of  twenty  millions  of 

l;vres 
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llvres  for  the  charges  of  the  war  :  That  they  fhould  everv  CHAP. 

LXV 
year  fend  him  a  folemn  embafly,  and  prefent  him  with  a  t    _  J  _| 

gold  medal,  as  an  acknowledgment,  that  they  owed  to  ^^^^' 
him  the  prefervation  of  that  liberty,  which,  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  his  predecefibrs,  they  had  formerly  acquired :  And 
that  they  fhould  give  entire  fatisfacflion  to  the  king  of 
England  :  And  he  allowed  them  but  ten  days  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  thefe  demands. 

The  ambafiadors,  fent  to  London,  met  with  ftill  worfe 
reception  :  No  minifter  was  allowed  to  treat  with  them  ; 
and  they  were  retained  in  a  kind  of  confinement.  But 
notwithflanding  this  rigorous  condu6t  of  the  court, 
the  prefence  of  the  Dutch  ambafladors  excited  the  fenti- 
ments  of  tender  compafiion,  and  even  indignation,  among 
the  people  in  general,  but  efpecially  among  thofe  who 
could  forefee  the  aim  and  refult  of  thofe  dangerous  coun- 
fels.  The  two  moft  powerful  monarchs,  they  faid,  in 
Europe,  the  one  by  land,  the  other  by  fea,  have,  con- 
trary to  the  faith  of  folemn  treaties,  combined  to  exter- 
minate an  illuftrious  republic  :  What  a  difmal  profpe6t 
does  their  fuccefs  afford  to  the  neighbours  of  the  one, 
and  to  the  fubjedls  of  the  other  ?  Charles  had  formed 
the  triple  league,  in  order  to  reftrain  the  power  of  France : 
A  fure  proof,  that  he  does  not  now  err  from  ignorance. 
He  had  courted  and  obtained  the  applaufes  of  his  people 
by  that  wife  meafure :  As  he  now  adopts  contrary  coun- 
fels,  he  muft  furely  expect  by  their  means  to  render  him- 
felf  independent  of  his  people,  whofe  fentiments  are 
become  fo  indifferent  to  him.  During  the  entire  fub- 
miflion  of  the  nation,  and  dutiful  behaviour  of  the  par- 
liament, dangerous  projects,  without  provocation,  are 
formed  to  reduce  them  to  fubjedtion  ;  and  all  the  foreign 
interefts  of  the  people  are  facrificed,  in  order  the  more 
furely  to  bereave  them  of  their  domeftic  liberties.  L(.ft 
apy  inflance  of  frceuora  fliould  remain  v.'ithin  their  view, 

the 
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Chap,  the  United  Provinces,  the  real  barrier  of  England*  muft 

^_^         ,„i  be  abandoned  to  the  moft  dangerous  enemy  of  England  j 

i67».     and  by  an  univerfal  combination  of  tyranny  againft  latrs 

and  liberty,   all  mankind,    who  have  retained^   in  any 

degree,  their  precious,  though  hitherto  precarious^  birth* 

rights,  are  for  ever  to  fubmit  to  flavery  and  injuftice. 

Though  the  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  his  confederate 
had  engaged  Charles  to  treat  the  Dutch  ambafladors  v^^ith 
fuch  rigour,  he  was  not  altogether  without  uneafmefs^ 
on  account  of  the  rapid  and  unexpected  progrefs  of  the 
French  arms.  Were  Holland  entirely  conquered,  its 
whole  commerce  and  naval  force,  he  perceived,  muft 
become  an  acceflion  to  France ;  the  Spanifh  Low  Coun* 
tries  muft  foon  follow  ;  and  Lewis,  now  independent  of 
his  ally,  would  no  longer  think  it  his  intereft  to  fupport 
him  againft  his  difcontented  fubje6ls.  Charles,  though 
he  never  carried  his  attention  to  very  diftant  confe- 
quences,  could  not  but  forefec  thefe  obvious  events  j  and 
though  incapable  of  envy  or  jealoufy,  he  was  touched 
with  anxiety,  when  he  found  every  thing  yield  to  the 
French  arms,  while  fuch  vigorous  rcfiftance  was  made 
to  his  own.  He  foon  difmifTed  the  Dutch  ambafladors, 
left  they  fhould  cabal  among  his  fubjefts,  who  bore  them 
great  favour  :  But  he  fent  over  Buckingham  and  Arling- 
ton, and  foon  after  lord  Halifax,  to  negotiate  anew  with 
the  French  king,  in  the  prefent  profperous  fituation  of 
that  monarch's  affairs. 

These  minifters  paflTed  through  Holland  ;  and  as  they 
were  fuppofed  to  bring  peace  to  the  diftreflled  republic, 
they  were  received  every  where  with  the  loudeft  accla- 
mations. "  God  blefs  the  king  of  England  !  God  blefs 
**  the  prince  of  Orange  !  Confufion  to  the  States  ;*' 
This  was  every  where  the  cry  of  the  populace.  The 
ambafladors  had  feveral  conferences  with  the  States  and 
the  prince  pf  Orange  j  but  made  no  reafonable  advances , 

toward* 
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towards  an  accommodation.  They  went  to  Utrecht,  where  C  hap, 

LXV 
they  renewed  the  league  with  Lewis,  and  agreed,  that  nei-  y_  -    *_^ 

ther  of  the  kings  ftiould  make  peace  with  Holland  but  by  i^?** 
common  confent.  They  next  gave  in  their  pretenfions, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  articles :  That 
the  Dutch  fhould  give  up  the  honour  of  the  flag,  with- 
out the  leaft  referve  or  limitation ;  nor  fhould  whole 
fleets,  even  on  the  coaft  of  Holland,  refufe  to  ftrike  or 
lower  their  topfails  to  the  fmalleft  fhip,  carrying  the  Bri- 
tifli  flag  ;  That  all  perfons,  guilty  of  treafon  againft  the 
king,  or  of  writing  feditious  libels,  ftiould,  on  com- 
plaint, be  banifhed  for  ever  the  dominions  of  the  States  : 
That  the  Dutch  fhould  pay  the  king  a  million  fterling 
towards  the  charges  of  the  war,  together  with  ten  thou- 
fand  pounds  a- year  for  permiflion  to  fifh  on  the  Britiih. 
feas  :  That  they  fhould  Ihare  the  Indian  trade  with  the 
Englifh  :  That  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  defcend- 
ants  fhould  enjoy  the  fovereignty  of  the  United  Provinces ; 
at  leaft,  that  they  fhould  be  invefted  with  the  dignities  of 
Stadtholder,  Admiral,  and  General,  in  as  ample  a  man- 
ner as  had  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  anceftors  : 
And  that  the  ifle  of  Walcheren,  the  city  and  caflle  of 
Sluis,  together  with  the  ifles  of  Cadfant,  Goree,  and 
Vorne,  fhould  be  put  into  the  king's  hands,  as  a  fecu- 
rity  for  the  performance  of  articles. 

The  terms  propofed  by  Lewis  bereaved  the  republic 
of  all  fecurity  againft  any  invafion  by  land  from  France  : 
Thofe  demanded  by  Charles  expofed  them  equally  to  an 
invafion  by  fea  from  England  :  And  when  both  were 
united,  they  appeared  abfolutely  intolerable,  and  reduced 
the  Hollanders,  who  faw  no  means  of  defence,  to  the 
utmoft  defpalr.  What  extremely  augmented  their  di- 
ftrefs,  were  the  violent  factions,  with  which  they  con- 
tinued to  be  every  where  agitated.  De  Wit,  too  perti- 
jiacjoiw  ifi  defence  of  his  own  fyftem  of  liberty,  while 

the 
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CHAP,  the  very  being  of  the  Commonwealth  was  threatened, 

1     ■    -'    '  ftill  perfevercd   in  oppofing  the  repeal  of  the  perpetual 

167a.      editSt,  now  become  the  objeft  of  horror  to  the  Dutch 

populace.     Their  rage  at  laft  broke  all  bounds,  and  bore 

^oth  June,  every  thing  before  it.  They  rofe  in  an  infurredlion  at 
Dort,  and  by  forcd  conftrained  their  burgo-mafters  to 
fign  the  repeal,  fo  much  demanded.  This  proved  a 
fignal  of  a  general  revolt  throughout  all  the  provinces. 

Prince  of         At  Amfterdam,    the  Hague,    Middlebourg,    Rotter- 

Oran[re  . 

Stadtholder,  dam,  the  people  flew  to  arms,  and  trampling  under  foot 
the  authority  of  their  ma^i,iftrates,  obliged  them  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  They  expelled  from  their 
office  fuch  as  difpleafed  them  :  They  required  the  prince 
to  appoint  others  in  their  place  :  And  agreeably  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  populace  in  all  ages,  provided  they 
might  wreak  their  vengeance  on  their  fuperiors,  they 
exprefied  great  indifference  for  the  protection  of  their  civil 
liberties. 

The  fuperior  talents  and  virtues  of  de  "Wit  made  him, 
on  this  occafion,  the  chief  objeft  of  envy,  and  expofed 
him  to  the  utmoft  rage  of  popular  prejudice.  Four 
aflaffins,  a£luated  by  no  other  motive  than  miflaken  zeal, 
had  affaulted  him  in  the  ftreets ;  and  after  giving  him 
many  -wounds,  had  left  him  for  dead.  One  of  them 
was  puniihed  :  The  others  were  never  queftioned  for 
their  crime.  His  brother,  Cornelius,  who  had  behaved 
with  prudence  and  courage  on  board  the  fleet,  was 
obliged  by  ficknefs  to  come  afhore ;  and  he  was  now 
confined  to  his  houfe  at  Dort.  Some  aflaffins  broke  in 
upon  him  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  his 
family  and  fervants  could  repel  their  violence.  At  Am- 
flerdam,  the  houfe  of  the  brave  de  Ruyter,  the  fole 
refource  of  the  diftrefTed  commonwealth,  was  furrounded 
by  the  enraged  populace ;  and  his  wife  and  children  were 
for  forne  time  expofed  to  the  mofl  imminent  danger. 

One 
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One  Tichelaer,  a  barber,  a  man  noted  for  infamv,  CHAP, 
^ccufed  Cornelius  de  Wit  of  endeavouring  by  bribes  to  »^,^,-^ 
•engage  him  in  the  defign  of  poifoning  the  prince  of  i67»« 
Orange;  The  accuflition,  though  attended  with  the 
moft  improbable  and  even  abfurd  circumftances,  v/as 
greedily  received  by  the  credulous  multitude;  and  Corne- 
lius was  cited  before  a  court  of  judicature.  The  judges, 
either  bhnded  by  tlie  fame  prejudices,  or  not  daring  to 
pppofe  the  popular  torrent,  condemned  him  to  fufFer  the 
queftion.  This  man,  who  had  bravely  ferved  his  country 
in  war,  and  who  had  been  invefted  with  the  higheft  digr- 
nities,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  moft  inhuman  torments.  Amidft 
the  fevere  agonies  which  he  endured,  he  ftill  made  pro- 
teftations  of  his  innocence,  and  frequently  repeated  an 
ode  of  Horace,  which  contained  fentiments  fuited  to  his 
deplorable  condition. 

Jtijium  et  tenacetn  propojiii  virunty  &c.  ™ 

m    Which  njay  be  thus  tranflated. 

The  man,  whofe  mind  on  virtue  bent, 
Porfues  fome  greatly  good  intent. 

With  undiverted  aim. 
Serene  beholds  the  angry  crowd  ; 
Nor  can  their  clamours,  fierce  and  loud. 

His  ftubborn  honour  tame. 

Not  the  proud  tyrant's  fierceft  threat. 
Nor  ftorms,   that  from  their  dark  retreat 

The  lawiefs  furg»s  wake, 
Not  Jove's  dread  bolt  that  ftiakes  the  pole. 
The  firmer  purpofe  of  his  foul 

With  alHts  power  can  /hake. 

Shou'd  Nature's  frame  in  ruins  fall. 
And  chacs  o'er  the  finking  ball 

Refiime  primaeval  fway. 
His  courage  chance  and  fate  defies. 
Nor  feels  the  wreck  of  earth  and  /kiM 

ObftruCl  its  deftin'd  way.  BtACKLocKi, 

The 
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CHAP.      The  iudaes,    however,    condemned  him  to  lofe  his 

LXV  JO' 

^  .^  '_'.  offices,  and  to  be  banifhed  the  commonwealth.  The 
1^7*.  penfionary,  who  had  not  been  terrified  from  performing 
the  part  of  a  kind  brother,  and  faithful  friend  during 
this  profecution,  refolved  not  to  defert  him  on  account 
of  the  unmerited  infamy,  which  was  endeavoured  to  be 
thrown  upon  him.  He  came  to  his  brother's  prifon, 
determined  to  accompany  him  to  the  place  of  his  exile, 
Maffacre  of  The  fignal  was  given  to  the  populace.  They  rofe  in 
thede  Wits.  ^^^^  ^  They  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  prifon;  they 
pulled  out  the  two  brothers  ;  and  a  thoufand  hands  vied 
who  fhould  firft  be  embrued  in  their  blood.  Even  their 
death  did  not  fatiate  the  brutal  rage  of  the  multitude. 
They  exercifed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  thofe  virtuous  citi- 
zens, indignities  too  fhocking  to  be  recited  ;  and  till 
tired  with  their  own  fury,  they  permitted  not  the  friends 
of  the  deceafed  to  approach,  or  to  beftow  on  them  the 
honours  of  a  funeral,  filent  and  unattended. 

The  maffacre  of  the  de  Wits  put  an  end  for  the  time 
to  the  remains  of  their  party ;  and  all  men,  from  fear, 
inclination,  or  prudence,  concurred  in  expreffing  the  moft 
implicit  obedience  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  repub- 
lic, though  half  fubdued  by  foreign  force,  and  as  yet 
difmayed  by  its  misfortunes,  was  now  firmly  united  under 
one  leader,  and  began  to  colle6t  the  remains  of  its  prif- 
^ooj  tine  vigour.      William,    worthy  of  that  heroic  family 

6ua  of  the  from  which  he  fprang,  adopted  fentiments  becoming  the 
'"""'  head  of  a  brave  and  free  people.  He  bent  all  his  efforts 
againft  the  public  enemy :  He  fought  not  againfl  his 
country  any  advantages,  which  might  be  dangerous  to 
civil  liberty.  Thofe  intolerable  conditions,  demanded 
by  their  infolent  enemies,  he  exhorted  the  States  to  reject 
with  fcorn ;  and  by  his  advice  they  put  an  end  to  nego- 
tiations, which  ferved  only  to  break  the  courage  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  delay  the  afliflance  of  their  allies. 

He 
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He  fhowed  thenij  that  the  numbers  and  riches  of  the  C  HA  P. 
people,  aided  by  the  advantages  of  ntuationj  would  ftill  u— v— — * 
be  fufficient^  if  they  abandoned  not  themfelves  to  defpair,      ^^7^* 
to  refift,  at  leaft  retard,   the  progrefs  of  their  enemies, 
and  preferve  the  remaining  provinces,  till  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe,  fenfible  of  the  common  danger,  could 
come  to  their  relief.     He  reprefented,  that,  as  envy  at 
their  opulence  and  liberty  had  produced  this  mighty  com-  * 

bination  againft  them,  they  would  in  vain  expecSt  by 
conceflions  to  fatisfy  foes,  whofe  pretenfions  were  as 
little  bounded  by  moderation  as  by  juftice*  He  exhorted 
them  to  remember  the  generous  valour  of  their  anceftors, 
who,  yet  in  the  infancy  of  the  ftate,  preferred  liberty  to 
every  human  confideration  j  and  rouzing  their  fpirits  to 
zn  obftinate  defence,  repelled  all  the  power,  riches,  and 
military  difcipline  of  Spain.  And  he  profefled  himfelf 
willing  to  tread  in  the  fieps  of  his  illuftrious  predeceflbrs, 
and  hoped,  that^  as  they  had  honoured  him  with  the 
fame  affection,  which  their  anceftors  paid  the  former 
princes  of  Orange,  they  would  fecond  his  efforts  with 
the  fame  conftancy  and  manly  fortitude. 

The  fpirit  of  the  young  prince. infufed  itfelf  into  his 
hearers.  Thofe  who  lately  entertained  thoughts  of  yield* 
ing  their  necks  to  fubje^'vtion  were  now  bravely  deter*- 
mined  to  refift  the  haughty  vi£lor,  and  to  defend  thofe 
laft  remains  of  their  native  foil,  of  which  neither  the  ir- 
ruptions of  Lewis  nor  the  inundation  of  waters  had  as  yet 
bereaved  them.  Should  even  the  ground  fail  them  on 
which  they  might  combat,  they  were  ftill  refolved  not 
to  yield  the  generous  ftrife ;  but  flying  to  their  fettle- 
raents  in  the  Indies,  ere£l  a  new  empire  in  thofe  remote 
regions,  and  preferve  alive,  even  in  the  climates  of 
flavery,  that  liberty,  of  which  Europe  was  become  un- 
worthy. Already  they  concerted  meafures  for  executing 
this  extraordinary  refulution  ;  and  found,  that  the  veflels 
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contained  in  their  harbours  could  tranfport  above  two  huri- 
dred  thoufand  inhabitants  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  combined  princes,  finding  at  laft  fome  appear- 
ance of  oppofition,  bent  all  their  efforts  to  feduce  the 
prince  of  Orange,  on  vvhofe  valour  and  condu£t  the  fate 
of  the  commonwealth  entirely  depended.  The  fove- 
reigrity  of  the  province  of  Holland  was  offered  him,  and 
the  protection  of  England  and  France,  to  infure  him,  as 
well  againil  the  invafion  of  foreign  enemies,  as  the  in- 
furreftion  of  his  fubjedls.  All  propofals  vk'ere  gener- 
oully  rcje6ted  ;  and  the  prince  declared  his  refolution  to 
retire  into  Germany,  and  to  pafs  his  life  in  hunting  on 
his  lands  there,  rather  than  abandon  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  or  betray  the  truft  repofed  in  him.  When 
Buckingham  urged  the  inevitable  deflruClion  which  hung 
over  the  United  Provinces,  and  afked  him,  whether  he 
did  not  fee,  that  the  commonwealth  was  ruined  ;  There 
is  one  cerirtin  means^  replied  the  prince,  hy  which  I  can  be 
Jure  never  to  fee  my  country  s  ruin  j  /  will  die  in  the  laji 
ditch. 

The  people  in  Holland  had  been  m.uch  incited  to 
efpoufe  the  prince's  party,  by  the  hopes,  that  the  king 
of  England,  pleafed  with  his  nephew's  elevation,  would 
abandon  thofe  dangerous  engagements,  into  which  he 
had  entered,  and  would  afford  his  proteilion  to  the  dif- 
treffed  republic.  But  all  thefe  hopes  were  foon  found  to 
be  fallacious.  Charles  flill  perfifled  in  his  alliance  with 
France ;  and  the  combined  fleets  approached  the  coaft 
cf  Holland,  with  an  Englifh  army  on  board,  commanded 
by  count  Schomberg.  It  is  pretended,  that  an  unufuai 
tide  carried  them  off  the  coaft  ;  and  that  Providence  thus 
interpofed,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  to  fave  the  re- 
public from  the  imminent  danger,  to  which  it  was  ex- 
pofed.  Very  tempeftuous  weather,  it  is  certain,  prevailed 
all  the  reft  of  the  feafon  j  and  the  combined  fleets  either 

were 
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Were  blown  to  a  diftance)  or  durft  not  approach  a  coaft,  CHAP, 

which  might  prove  fatal  to  them.     Lewis,  finding  that — '„^ 

his   enemies  gathered  courage  behind  their  inundations,      ^^^^' 
and  that  no  farther  fuccefs  was  likely  for  the  prefent  to 
attend  his  arms,  had  retired  to  Verfailles. 

The  other  nations  of  Europe  regarded  the  fubje61:ion 
of  Holland  as  the  forerunner  of  their  own  (lavery,  and 
retained  no  hopes  of  defending  themfelves,  fhould  fuch 
a  mighty  acceilion  be  made  to  the  already  exorbitant 
power  of  France.  The  emperor,  though  he  lay  at  a 
diftance,  and  was  naturally  flow  in  his  undertakings, 
began  to  put  himfelf  in  motion  j  Brandenburgh  fhewed 
a  difpofition  to  fupport  the  States ;  Spain  had  fent  fome 
forces  to  their  affiftance  ;  and  by  the  prefent  efforts  of  ' 

the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  profpedl  of  relief  from 
their  allies,  a  different  face  of  affairs  began  already  to 
appear.  Groninghen  was  the  firfl  place  that  flopped  the 
progrefs  of  the  enemy  :  The  bifhop  of  Munfler  was  re- 
pulfed  from  before  that  town,  and  obliged  to  raife  the 
iiege  with  lofs  and  difhonour.  Naerden  was  attempted 
by  the  prince  of  Orange ;  but  marefchal  Luxembourg, 
breaking  in  upon  his  entrenchments  with  a  fudden  irrup- 
tion, obliged  him  to  abandon  the  enterprize. 

There  was  no  ally,  on  whom  the  Dutch  more  re-      1675. 
lied  for  afliflance,  than  the  parliament  of  England,  which  a  pariia-  * 
the  king's  neceiTities   at   lafl   obliged  him  to  affemble.  '"^"** 
The  eyes  of  all  men,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  were 
fixed  on  this  fefficn,  which  met  after  prorogations  con- 
tinued for  near  two  years.     It  was  evident  how  much  the 
king  dreaded  affembling  his  parliament ;  and  the  difcon- 
tents,  univerially  excited   by  the  bold  meafures  entered 
into,  both   in  foreign  and  domeflic  adminiftratlon,  had 
given  but  too  jufl  foundation  for  his  apprehenfions. 

Kk  2  Th£ 
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CHAP.  The  king,  however,  in  his  fpeech,  addreffed  them 
^•-\r>-/  with  all  the  appearance  of  cordiality  and  confidence.  He 
'  ''3'  faidj  that  he  would  have  afiembled  them  fooner,  had  he 
not  been  defirous  to  allow  them  leifure  for  attending  their 
private  afFairs,  as  well  as  to  give  his  people  refpite  from 
taxes  and  impofitions  :  That  finee  their  laft  meeting,  he 
had  been  forced  into  a  war,  not  only  juft  but  neceflary  ; 
necefiary  both  for  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  nation : 
That  in  order  to  have  peace  at  home,  while  be  had  war 
abroad,  he  had  iflued  his  declaration  of  indulgence  to 
difl'enters,  and  had  found  many  good  effe£ls  to  refult 
from  that  meafure  :  That  he  heard  of  fome  exceptions, 
which  had  been  taken  to  this  exercife  of  power  :  but  he 
would  tell  them  plainly,  that  he  was  refolved  to  ftick  to 
his  declaration  j  and  would  be  much  offended  at  any 
contradiction  :  And  that  though  a  rumour  had  been 
fpread,  as  if  the  new  levied  army  had  been  intended  to 
controul  law  and  property,  he  regarded  that  jealoufy  as 
fo  frivolous,  that  he  was  refolved  to  augment  his  forces 
next  fpring,  and  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  confider 
the  necenity  of  them  in  their  fupplies.  The  reft  of  the 
bufinefs  he  left  to  the  chancellor. 

The  chancellor  enlarged  on  the  fame  topics,  and 
added  many  extraordinary  pofitions  of  his  own.  He 
told  them,  that  the  Hollanders  were  the  common  ene- 
jnies  of  all  monarchies,  efpecially  that  of  England,  their 
only  competitor  for  commerce  and  naval  power,  and  the 
fole  obftacle  to  their  views  of  attaining  an  univerfal  em- 
pire, as  extenfive  as  that  of  ancient  Ron^  :  That,  even 
during  their  prefent  diftrefs  and  danger,  they  were  fo 
intoxicated  with  thefe  ambkious  projedls,  as  to  flight  all 
treaty,  nay,  to  refufe  all  ceflation  of  hoftilities  :  That 
the  king,  in  entering  on  this  war,  did  no  more  than  pro- 
iecute  thofe  maxims,  v/hich  had  engaged  the  parliament 
7  tQ 
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to  advife  and  approve  of  the  laft ;  and  he  might  therefore  Chap. 
fafely  fay,  that  it  was  their  war  :    That  the  States  being  ^  — ^-_/ 
the  eternal  enemies  of  England,  both  by  intereft  and  in-      i^Jz* 
clination,  the  parliament  had  wifely  jucged  it  neceflary 
to  extirpate  them,  and  had  laid  it  down  as   an  eternal 
maxim,  that  delenda  eji  Carthago^  this  hoftile  government 
by  all  means  is  to  be  fubverted  :    And  that  though  the 
Dutch  pretended  to  have  aflurances,  that  the  parliament 
would  furnifh  no  fupplies  to  the  king,  he  was  confident, 
that  this  .hope,  in  which  they  extremely  trufted,  would 
foon  fail  them. 

Before  the  commons  entered  upon  bufmefs,  there 
lay  before  them  an  affair,  which  difcovered,  beyond  a 
poffibility  of  doubt,  the  arbitrary  projefts  of  the  king  ; 
and  the  meafures,  taken  upon  it,  proved,  that  the  houfe 
was  not  at  prefent  in  a  difpofition  to  fubmit  to  them. 
It  had  been  the  conftant  undifputed  pradlice,  ever  fmce 
the  parliament  in  1604,  for  the  houfe,  in  cafe  of  any 
vacancy,  to  ifllie  out  writs  for  nev/  elecStions ;  and  the 
chancellor,  who,  before  that  time,  had  had  fome  pre- 
cedents in  his  favour,  had  ever  afterwards  abflained  from 
all  exercife  of  that  authority.  This  indeed  was  one  of 
the  firft  fteps,  which  the  commons  had  taken  in  eftablifh- 
ino-  and  guarding  their  privileges ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  requifite  than  this  precaution,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  clandeftine  ifluing  of  writs,  and  to  enfure  a  fair  and 
free  election.  No  one  but  fo  defperate  a  minifter  as 
Shaftefbury,  who  had  entered  into  a  regular  plan  for 
reducing  the  people  to  fubjeilion,  could  have  entertained 
thoughts  of  breaking  in  upon  a  pra6lice  fo  reafonable  and 
fo  well  eftablifhed,  or  could  have  hoped  to  fucceed  in  fo 
bold  an  enterprize.  Several  members  had  taken  their 
feats  upon  irregular  writs  iflued  by  the  chancellor;  but 
the  houfe  was  no  fooner  afiembled  and  the  fpeakcr  placed 
in  his  chair,  than  a  motion  was  made  againft  them  ^  and 
K  k  ^  the 
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^  i^v  ^'  *^^  members  themfelves  had  the  moclefty  to  withdraw. 

t— -~^— «»^  Their  eledlion  was  declared  null ;  and  new  writs,  in  the 
'^"      ufual  form,  were  iflued  by  the  fpeaker. 

The  next  ftep  taken  by  the  commons  had  the  appear- 
ance of  fome  more  complaifance ;  but  in  reality  pro- 
ceeded from  the  fame  fpirit  of  liberty  and  independence. 
They  entered  a  refolution,  that,  in  order  to  fupply  his 
majefty's  extraordinary  occafions,  for  that  was  the  ex- 
preffion  employed,  they  would  grant  eighteen  months 
afTeflment,  at  the  rate  of  70,000  pounds  a  month, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  1,260,000  pounds.  Though 
unwilling  to  come  to  a  violent  breach  with  the  king, 
they  would  not  exprefs  the  leaft  approbation  ®f  the  war  ; 
and  they  gave  him  the  profpedt  of  this  fupply,  only  that 
they  might  have  permiffion  to  proceed  peaceably  in  the 
redrefs  of  the  other  grievances,  of  which  they  had  fuch 
reafon  to  complain. 

No  grievance  was  more  alarming,  both  on  account  of 
the  fecrct  views  from  which  it  proceeded,  and  the  con- 
fequences  which  might  attend  it,  than  the  declaration 
of  indulgence.  A  remonftrance  was  immediately  framed 
againft  that  exercife  of  prerogative.  The  king  defended 
his  meafure.  The  commons  perfifted  in  their  oppofition 
to  it ;  and  they  reprefented,  that  fuch  a  practice,  if  ad- 
mitted, might  tend  to  interrupt  the  free  courfe  of  the 
laws,  and  alter  the  legifiative  power,  which  had  always 
been  acknov/led^ed  to  rcfide  in  the  kin?  and  the  two 
houfes.  All  men  were  in  expeilation,  with  regard  to 
the  iffje  of  this  extraordinary  affair.  The  king  feemcd 
engaged  in  honour  to  fupport  his  meafure ;  and  in  order 
to  prevent  all  oppofition,  he  had  pofitively  declared  that 
he  would  fupport  it.  The  commons  v/ere  obliged  to 
perfevere,  not  only  becaufe  it  was  diftionourable  to  be 
foiled,  where  they  could  plead  fuch  flrong  reafons,  but 
alfo  becaufe,  if  the  king  prevailed  in  his  pretenfions,  an 
8  end 
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end  feemed  to  be  put  to  all  the  legal  limitations  of  the  C  H  A  P. 

LXV. 

conllitution.  <.. .  — .^ 

It  is  evident,  that  Charles  was'nou'  come  to  that  de- 
licate  crifis,    whicii  he  ought  at  firll  to  have  forefcen, 
when  he  embraced  thofe  defperate  counfels  ;  and  his  re- 
folutions,  in  fuch   an   event,    ouglit    long  ayo  to  have 
been  entirely  fixed  and  determined.      Eeficjes  his  ufual 
guards,  he  had  an  army  encamped  at  Blsckhcaih  under 
the  command  of  marefchal  Schomberg,  a  foreigner  j  and 
many  of  the  officers  were  of  the  catholic  religion.     His 
ally,  the  French  king,  he  might  expert,  would  fecond 
him,  if  force  became  requifite  for  reftraining  his  difcon- 
tented  fubjecls,    and  fupporting  the  meafures,  which  by 
common  confent  they  had  agreed  to  purfue.     But  the  king 
wasflartled,  when  he  approached  fo  dangerous  a  precipice, 
as  that  which  lay  before  him.    Were  violence  once  offered, 
there  could  be  no  return,  he  faw,  to  mutual  confidence  and 
truft  with  his  people ;  the  perils  attending  foreign  fuccours, 
efpecially  from  fo  mighty  a  prince,  were  fufficiently  ap- 
pareat ;  and  the  fuccefs,  which  his  own  arms  had  met 
with  in   the  war,  was  not  fo  great,  as  to  encreafe   his 
authority,    or  terrify  the  malecontents  ffcm  oppofirton. 
The    defire   of   power,    likewife,    which    had   engaged 
Charles  in  thefe  precipitate  meafures,  had  lefs  proceeded, 
we  may  obferve,  from  ambition  than  from  love  of  eafe. 
StricSl  limitations  of  the  conftitution  rendered  the  condudl 
of  bufmefs  com.plicated  and    troublefome  ;    and   it  v/as 
impofTible  for  him,  without  much  contrivance  and   in- 
trigue, to  procure  the  money  neccflary  for  his  pleafures, 
or  even  for  the  regular  fupport  of  government.     When 
the  profpecl,    therefore,    of   fuch   dangerous   oppofition 
prefented  itfelf,  the  fame   love  of  eafc   inclined   him  tO; 
retradl  what  it  feemed  fo  difHcult  to  maintain  ;  and  his 
turn. of  mii>d,  naturally  pliant  and .  carelefs,  made  him 
find  little  objedlion  to  a  meafure,  whicii  a  more  haughty  ' 

K  k  4  prince 
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CHAP,  prince  would  have  embraced  with  the  utmoft  reludance. 

LXV. 
\„^  .1 That  he  might  yield  with  the  better  grace,  he  afked  the 

*^73-      opinion  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  who  advifed  him  to  com- 

Deciararion  ply  with  the  commons.     Accordingly  the  king  fent  for 

gence  re."     ^^'^^  declaration,  and  with  his  own  hands  broke  the  feals. 

called,         "pj^e  commons  expreffed  the  utmoft  fatisfadion  with  this 

nieafure,    and    the   moft    entire   duty   to   his    majefty. 

Charles  aflured  them,  that  he  would  vyiHingly  pafs  any 

law,  offered  him,  which  might  tend  to  give  them  fatis- 

fa^ion  in  all  their  jufl  grievances. 

Shaftesbury,  when  he  found  the  king  recede  at 
once  from  fo  capital  a  point,  which  he  had  publicly  de- 
clared his  refolution  to  maintain,  concluded,  that  all 
fchemes  for  enlarging  royal  authority  were  vanifhed,  and 
that  Charles  wzs  utterly  incapable  of  purfuing  fuch  dif- 
iicult  and  fuch  hazardous  meafures.  The  parliament, 
he  forefaw,  might  pufh  their  enquiries  into  thofe  coun- 
fels,  which  were  fo  generally  odious  ;  and  the  king, 
from  the  fame  facility  of  difpofition,  might  abandon  his 
minifters  to  their  vengeance.  He  was  refolved,  there- 
fore, to  make  his  peace  in  time  with  that  party,  which 
was  likely  to  predominate,  and  to  atone  for  all  his  vio- 
lences in  favour  of  monarchy,  by  like  violences  in  oppo- 
fition  to  it.  Never  turn  was  more  fudden,  or  lefs  cal- 
culated to  fave  appearances.  Immediately,  he  entered 
into  all  the  cabals  of  the  country  party  j  and  difcovered 
to  them,  perhaps  magnified,  the  arbitrary  dcfigns  of  the 
court,  in  which  he  himfelf  had  borne  fo  deep  a  ihare. 
He  was  received  with  open  arms  by  that  party,  who 
flood  in  need  of  fo  able  a  leader  j  and  no  queftions  were 
afked  with  regard  to  his  late  apoftacy.  The  various 
factions,  into  which  the  nation  had  been  divided,  and 
the  many  fudden  revolutions,  to  which  the  public  had 
been  expofed,  had  tended  much  to  debauch  the  minds  of 

•men. 
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men,  and  to  deflrov  the  (enCe  of  honour  and  decorum  in  chap, 

.  LXV. 

their  public  condudt.  »      -,-  j 

But  the  parliament,  though  fatisfied  with  the  king's  *^73» 
compliance,  had  not  loft  all  thofe  apprchenfions,  to 
which  the  meafures  of  the  court  had  given  fo  much 
foundation.  A  law  pafTed  for  impofing  a  te/I  on  all  who 
fiiould  enjoy  any  public  office.  Befides  taking  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  fupremacy,  and  receiving  the  facra- 
ment  in  the  eftablifhed  church  j  they  were  obliged  to 
abjure  all  belief  in  the  do6lrine  of  tranfubftantiation.  As 
the  difTenters  had  feconded  the  eiForts  of  the  commons 
againft  the  king's  declaration  of  indulgence,  and  feemed 
refolute  to  accept  of  no  toleration  in  an  illegal  manner, 
they  had  acquired  great  favour  with  the  parliament ;  and 
a  proje6l  was  adopted  to  unite  the  whole  proteftant  in- 
tereft  againft  the  common  enemy,  v/ho  now  began  to 
appear  formidable.  A  bill  pafTed  the  commons  for  the 
eafe  and  relief  of  the  proreftant  nonconformifts  ;  but  met 
with  feme  diiliculties,  at  leaft  delays,  in  the  houfe  of 
peers. 

The  refolution  for  fupply  was  carried  into  a  law;  as 
a  recompence  to  the  king  for  his  conceflions.  An  aft, 
likewife,  of  general  pardon  and  indemnity  was  pafled, 
which  fcreened  the  minifters  from  all  farther  enquiry. 
The  parliament  probably  thought,  that  the  beft  method 
of  reclaiming  the  criminals  was  to  fhew  them,  that  their 
cafe  was  not  defperate.  Even  the  remonftrance,  which 
the  commons  voted  of  their  grievances,  may  be  reoarded 
as  a  proof,  that  their  anger  was,  for  that  time,  appeafed. 
None  of  the  capital  points  are  there  touched  on;  the 
breach  of  the  triple  league,  the  French  alliance,  or  the 
fhutting  up  of  the  exchequer.  The  fole  grievances  men- 
tioned are  an  arbitrary  impofition  on  coals  for  providing 
convoys,  the  exercife  of  military  law,  the  quartering  and 
preffing  of  foldicrs  j    and  they  prayed,    that,    after  the 

conclufion 
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CHAP,  conclufion  of  the  war,  the  whole  army  fhould   be  dif- 

LXV.  . 

y^l  Jj  banded.     The  king  gave   them  a  gracious,  though  aa 
1673.      evafive  anfwer.     When  bufincfs  was  finifhed,  the  tv/o 
houfes  adjourned  themfelves. 

29th  of  Though  the  king  had,  for  the  time,   receded  from 

his  declaration  of  indulgence,  and  thereby  had  tacitly 
relinquifhed  the  difpenfing  power,  he  was  ftill  refolved, 
notwithftanding  his  bad  fucceis  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  perfevere  in  his  alliance  with  France,  and  in  the 
Dutch  war,  and  confequently  in  all  thofe  fecret  views, 
whatever  they  were,  which  depended  on  thofe  fatal  mea- 
fures.  The  money,  granted  by  parliament,  fufficed  to 
equip  a  fleet,  of  which  prince  Rupert  was  declared  ad- 
miral :  For  the  duke  was  fet  afide  by  the  teft.  Sir  Ed- 
Ward  Sprague  and  the  earl  of  Ofl'ory  commanded  under 
the  prince.    A  French  fquadron  joined  them,  commanded 

28th  of      by  d'Etrees.     The  combined  fleets  fet  fail  towards  the 

May 

Ssa-fight.  coaft  of  Holland,  and  found  the  enemy,  lying  at  anchor, 
within  the  fands  at  Schonvelt.  There  is  a  natural  con- 
fulion  attending  fea-fights,  even  beyond  other  military 
tranfaftions ;  derived  from  the  precarious  operations  of 
winds  and  tide?,  as  well  as  from  the  fmoke  and  darknefs, 
in  v/hich  every  thing  is  there  involved.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  accounts  of  thefe  battles  are  apt  to  con- 
tain uncertainties  and  contradidlions ;  efpccially  when 
delivered  by  writers  of  the  hoftile  nations,  who  take 
pleafure  in  exalting  the  advantages  of  their  own  country- 
men, and  deprefling  thofe  of  the  enemy.  All  we  can 
fay  with  certainty  of  this  battle,  '  is,  that  both  fides 
boafled  of  the  victory  ;  and  we  may  thence  infer,  that 
the  event  was  not  decifive.  The  Dutch,  being  near 
hom.c,  retired  into  their  harbours.  In  a  week,  they 
were  rcHttcd,  and  prefented  themfelves  again  to  the  Com- 
eth June,  bined  fleets.  A  new  a6lion  enfued,  not  more  dccifive  than 
Serfigh'^t.     the  foregoing.     It  was  not  fought  with  great  obftinacy. 
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on  either  fide  :  but  whether  the  Dutch  or  the  allies  firft  chap. 

LXV 
retired  feems  to  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty.     The  lofs  In  ..^-v  >-1j 

the  former  of  thefe  actions  fell  chiefly  on  the  French>  1673* 
whom  the  Englifli,  diffident  of  their  intentions,  took 
care  to  place  under  their  own  fquadrons  ;  and  they  there- 
by expofcd  them  to  all  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  There 
feems  not  10  have  been  a  ihip  loft  on  either  fide  in  the 
fecond  engagement. 

It  was  fufficient  glory  to  de  Ruyter,  that,  with  a  fleet 
much  inferior  to  the  combined  fquadrons  of  France  and 
England,  he  could  fight  them  without  any  notable  difad- 
vantage  ;  and  it  was  fufficient  vidtory,  that  he  could  de- 
feat the  projedl  of  a  defcent  in  Zealand,  which,  had  it 
taken  place,  had  endangered  in  the  prefent  circumflances, 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth.  Prince 
Rupert  was  alfo  fufpedled  not  to  favour  the  king's  pro- 
jefts  of  fubduing  Holland,  or  enlarging  his  authority  at 
home  J  and  from  thefe  motives,  he  was  thought  not  to 
have  prefled  fo  hard  on  the  enemy,  as  his  well-known 
valour  gave  reafon  to  expe£l.  It  is  indeed  remarkable, 
that,  during  this  war,  though  the  Englifh  with  their 
allies  much  over-matched  the  Hollanders,  they  were  not 
able  to  gain  any  advantage  over  them  ;  while  in  the 
former  war,  though  often  overborn  by  numbers,  they 
ilill  exerted  themfeives  with  the  greateft  coura2;e,  and 
•always  acquired  great  renown,  fometimes  even  fignal 
vitSlories.  But  they  were  difgufted  at  the  prefent 
meafures,  which  they  efteemed  pernicious  to  their  coun- 
try J  they  were  not  fatisfied  in  the  juftice  of  the  quarrel; 
and  they  entertained  a  perpetual  jealoufy  of  their  confe- 
derates, whom,  had  they  been  permitted,  they  would, 
with  much  more  plcafure,  have  deftroved  than  even  the 
enemy  themfeives. 

If  prince  Rupert  was  not  favourable  to  the  defigns  of 
the  court,  lie  enjoyed  as  little  favour  from  the  court,  at 

kaft 
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CHAP.  Jeaft  from  the  duke,  who,  though  he  could  no  lonoref 

LXV  '  '  o  o 

^_,-^_'_,  command  the  fleet,  ftill  pofTefled  the  chief  authority  in 

'673'      the  admiralty.     The  prince  complained  of  a  total  want 

of  every  thing,  powder,  fhot,  provifions,  beer,  and  even 

water ;  and  he  went  into  harbour,  that  he  might  refit 

his  fhips,  and  fupply  their  numerous  neceflities.     After 

fome  weeks  he  was  refitted  ;  and  he  again  put  to  fea. 

iithof  Au-  The  hoftile  fleets  met  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  and 

^"^•,          foup-ht  the  laft  battle,  which,  during;  the  courfe  of  fo 

Another  °  .... 

Sea-fight,  many  years,  thefe  neighbouring  maritime  powers  have 
(lifputed  with  each  other.  De  Ruyter,  and  under  him 
Tromp,  commanded  the  Dutch  in  this  action,  as  in  the 
two  former  :  For  the  prince  of  Orange  had  reconciled 
thefe  two  gallant  rivals ;  and  they  retained  Jiothing  of 
their  former  animofity,  except  that  emulation,  which 
made  them  exert  themfelves  with  more  diftinguifhed 
bravery  againft  the  enemies  of  their  country.  Brankert 
was  oppofed  to  d'Etrees,  de  Ruyter  to  prince  Rupert, 
Tromp  to  Spraguc.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  atSions 
thefe  brave  admirals  laft  mentioned  had  ftill  feleded  each 
other,  as  the  only  antagonifts  worthy  each  others  va- 
lour ;  and  no  decifive  advantage  had  as  yet  been  gained 
by  either  of  them.  They  fought  in  this  battle,  as  if 
there  were  no  mean  between  death  and  vidory. 

D'Etrees  and  all  the  French  fquadron,  except  rear 
admiral  Mattel,  kept  at  a  diftance  ;  and  Brankert,  in- 
ftead  of  attacking  them,  bore  down  to  the  ailiftance  of  de 
Ruyter,  who  was  engaged  in  furious  combat  with  prince 
Pv-upert.  On  no  occafion  did  the  prince  acquire  more 
deferved  honour  :  His  conduct,  as  well  as  valour,  fhone 
out  with  fignal  luftre.  Having  difengaged  his  fquadron 
from  the  numerous"* enemies,  with  which  he  was  every 
where  furrounded,  and  having  joined  Sir  John  Chichely, 
his  rear  admiral,  who  had  been  feparated  from  him,  he 
made  hafte  to  the  relief  of  Sprague,  who  wag  hard  preflTed 

by 
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by  Tromp's  fquadron.     The  Royal  Prince,  In  which  CHAP, 
Sprague  firft  engaged,  was  fo  difabled,  that  he  was  obliged  ._  —  —  jj 
to  hoift  his  flag  on  board  the  St.  George  ;  while  Tromp      ^^73« 
was  for  a  like  reafon  obliged  to  quit  his  fhip,  the  Golden 
Lion,  and   go  on  board  the  Comet.     The  fight  was  re- 
newed with  the  utmoft  fury  by  thefe  valorous  rivals,  and 
by  the  rear  admirals,  their  feconds.     Oflbry,  rear  admi- 
ral to  Sprague,  was  preparing  to  board  Tromp,  when  he 
faw  the  St.  George  terribly  torn,  and   in  a  manner  dif- 
abled.    Sprague  was  leaving  her  in  order  to  hoift  his  flag 
on  board  a  third  fhip,  and  return  to  the  charge  j  when 
a  fliot,  which  had   pafled  through  the  St.  George,  took 
his  boat,  and  funk  her.     The  admiral  was  drowned,  to 
the  great  regret  of  Tromp  himfelf,  who  beftowed  on  his 
valour  the  deferved  praifes. 

Prince  Rupert  found  affairs  in  this  dangerous  fitu- 
ation,  and  faw  moft  of  the  fhips  in  Sprague's  fquadron 
difabled  from  fight.  The  engagement  however  was  re- 
newed, and  became  very  clofe  and  bloody.  The  prince 
threw  the  enemy  into  diforder.  To  encreafe  it,  he  fent 
among  them  two  fire-ihips  j  and  at  the  fame  time  made 
a  fignal  to  the  French  to  bear  down,  which  if  they  had 
done,  a  decifive  vidory  muft  have  enfued.  But  the 
prince,  when  he  faw  that  they  neglefted  his  fignal,  and 
obferved  that  moft  of  his  (hips  were  in  no  condition  to 
keep  the  fea  long,  wifely  provided  for  their  fafety  by 
making  .eafy  fail  towards  the  Englifh  coaft.  The  vic- 
tory in  this  battle  was  as  doubtful^  as  in  all  the  actions 
fought  during  the  prefent  war. 

The  turn,  which  the  affairs  of  the  Hollanders  took 
by  land,  was  more  favourable.  The  prince  of  Orange 
befieged  and  took  Naerden  ;  and  from  this  fuccefs  gave 
his  country  reafon  to  hope  for  ftill  more  profperous  en- 
terprizes.  Monfecuculi,  who  commanded  the  Imperi« 
alilis  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  deceived,  by  the  moft  artful 
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condudi,  the  vigilance  and  penetration  of  Turenne,  and 
making  a  fudden  march,  fat  down  before  Bonne.  The 
prince  of  Orange's  condud:  was  no  lefs  mafterly  ;  while 
he  eluded  all  the  French  generals,  and  leaving  them  be- 
hind him,  joined  his  army  to  that  of  the  Imperialifts. 
Bonne  was  taken  in  a  few  days  :  Several  other  places  in 
the  eleftorate  of  Cologne  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  : 
And  the  communication  being  thus  cut  ofF  between 
France  and  the  United  Provinces,  Lewis  was  obliged 
to  recal  his  forces,  and  to  abandon  all  his  conquefts, 
with  greater  rapidity  than  he  had  at  firft  made  them. 
The  taking  of  Maeftricht  was  the  only  advantage,  which 
he  gained  this  campaign. 

A  CONGRESS  was  opened  at  Cologne  under  the  medi- 
ation of  Sweden  ;  tut  with  fmall  hopes  of  fuccefs.  The 
demands  of  the  two  kings  were  fuch  as  muft  have  reduced 
the  Hollanders  to  perpetual  fervitude.  In  proportion  as 
the  affairs  of  the  States  rofe,  the  kings  funk  in  their  de- 
mands ;  but  the  States  ftill  funk  lower  in  their  offers  ; 
and  it  was  found  impoflible  for  the  parties  ever  to  agree 
on  any  conditions.  After  the  French  evacuated  Holland, 
the  congrefs  broke  up  ;  and  the  feizure  of  prince  William 
of  Furflenburg  by  the  imperialifts  afforded  the  French 
and  Englifh  a  good  pretence  for  leaving  Cologne.  The 
Dutch  ambafTadors  in  their  memorials  exprefTed  all  the 
haughtinefs  and  difdain,  fo  natural  to  a  free  Itate,  which 
had  met  with  fuch  unmerited  ill  ufage. 

The  parliament  of  England  was  now  aHembled,  and 
difcovered  much  greater  fymptoms  of  ill  humour,  than 
had  appeared  in  the  lafl  feflion.  They  had  feen  for  fome 
time  a  negociation  of  marriage  carried  on  between  the 
duke  of  York  and  the  archduchefs  of  Infpruc,  a  catholic 
of  the  Auftrian  family;  and  they  had  made  no  oppofi- 
tion.     But  when  that  negociation  failed,  and  the  duke 
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applied  to  a  princefs  of  the  houfe  of  Modena,  then  in  C  H  a  P. 
clofe  conjunction  with  France  ;  this  circumftance,  joined  ^^ 
to  fo  many  other  grounds  of  difcontent,  raifed  the  com-  ^'^73. 
mons  into  a  flame  j  and  they  renionftrated  with  the  greatefl 
zeal  againft  the  intended  marriage.  The  king  told  them, 
that  their  remonftrance  came  too  late;  and  that  the  mar- 
riao-e  was  already  agreed  on,  and  even  celebrated  by 
proxy.  The  commons  flill  infifted  ;  and  proceeding  to 
the  examination  of  the  other  parts  of  government,  they 
voted  the  ftanding  army  a  grievance,  and  declared,  that 
they  would  grant  no  more  fupply,  unlefs  it  appeared, 
that  the  Dutch  v/ere  fo  obftinate  as  to  refufe  all  reafon- 
able  conditions  of  peace.  To  cut  (hort  thefe  difagree-  4th  Nov, 
able  attacks,  the  king  refolved  to  prorogue  the  parliament; 
and  with  that  intention  he  came  unexpectedly  to  the 
houfe  of  peers,  and  fent  the  ufher  to  fummon  the  com- 
mons. It  happened,  that  the  fpeaker  and  the  uftier  nearly 
met  at  the  door  of  the  houfe;  but  the  fpeaker  being 
within,  fome  of  the  members  fuddenly  fhut  the  door, 
and  cried.  To  the  chair.,  to  the  chair ;  while  others  cried,  . 
The  black  rod  is  at  the  door.  The  fpeaker  was  hurried  to 
the  chair  ;  and  the  following  motions  were  inftantly  made : 
That  the  alliance  with  France  is  a  grievance;  that  the 
evil  counfellors  about  the  king  are  a  grievance  ;  that  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale  is  a  grievance,  and  not  fit  to  be 
trufted  or  employed.  There  was  a  general  cry.  To  the 
quejlion^  to  the  quejilon  :  But  the  ufher  knocking  violently 
at  the  door,  the  fpeaker  leaped  from  the  chair,  and  the 
houfe  rofe  in  great  confufion. 

During  the  interval,  Shaftefbury,  whofe  intrigues 
with  the  malcontent  party  were  now  become  notorious, 
was  difmiflbd  from  the  office  of  chancellor;  and  the  great 
feal  was  given  to  fir  Heneage  Finch,  under  the  title  of 
lord  keeper.     The  teft  had  incapacitated  Clifford  3  and 

the 
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the  v/hite  ftaff  was  conferred  on  fir  Thomas  Ofborne^ 
foon  after  created  earl  of  Dariby,  a  minifter  of  ability^ 
who  had  rifen  by  his  parliamentary  talents.  Clifford 
retired  into  the  country,  and  foon  after  died* 

1674.  The  parliament  had  been  prorogued,  in  Order  to  give 

^  *"  •  the  duke  leifure  to  finifh  his  marriage ;  but  the  king's 
neceflities  foon  obliged  him  again  to  aflemble  them;  and 
by  feme  popular  adls  he  paved  the  way  for  the  feilion* 
But  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  The  difguft  of  the 
commons  was  fixed  in  foundations  too  deep  to  be  eafily 
removed.  They  began  with  applications  for  a  general 
faft  ;  by  which  they  intimated,  that  the  nation  was  in  a 
very  calamitous  condition  :  They  addrefied  againft  the 
king's  guards,  which  they  reprefented  as  dangerous  to 
liberty,  and  even  as  illegal,  fince  they  had  never  yet 
received  the  fandlion  of  parliament :  They  took  fome 
fteps  towards  eftablifhing  a  new  and  more  rigorous  teft 
againft  popery  :  And  what  chiefly  alarmed  the  court^ 
they  made  an  attack  on  the  members  of  the  cabal,  to 
whofe  pernicious  counfels  they  imputed  all  theii"  prefent 
grievances.  Clifford  was  dead :  Shaftefbury  had  made 
his  peace  with  the  country  party,  and  was  become  their 
leader  :  Buckingham  was  endeavouring  to  imitate  Shaftef- 
bury ;  but  his  intentions  were  as  yet  known  to  very  few. 
A  motion  was  therefore  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
for  his  impeachment :  He  defired  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  j 
but  expreffed  himfelf  in  fo  confufed  and  ambiguous  a 
manner,  as  gave  little  fatisfadlion.  He  was  required  to 
anfwer  precifely  to  certain  queries,  which  they  propofcd 
to  him.  Thefe  regarded  all  the  articles  of  mifcondudl 
above-mentioned ;  and  among  the  reftj  the  following 
query  feems  remarkable.  "  By  whofe  advice  was  the 
*'  army  brought  up  to  over-awe  the  debates  and  refolu- 
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"  tions  of  the  houfe  of  commons?"      This  fiiews   to  ^  JLy  ^* 

what  length  the    fufpicions  of   the  lioufe  were  at    that  ^_,— ,^ ^ 

time  carried.  Buckingham,  in  all  his  anfwers,  endea-  '^74* 
voured  to  exculpate  himfelf,  and  to  load  Arlington.  He 
fucceeded  not  in  the  former  intention  :  The  commons 
voted  an  addrefs  for  his  removal.  But  Arlington,  who 
was  on  many  accounts  obnoxious  to  the  houfe,  was  at- 
tacked. Articles  were  drawn  up  againft  him ;  though 
the  impeachment  was  never  profecuted. 

The  king  plainly  faw,  that  he  could  expe£l:  no  fupply 
from  the  commons  for  carrying  on  a  war,  fo  odious  to 
them.  He  refolved  therefore  to  make  a  feparate  peace  with 
the  Dutch,  on  the  terms  which  they  had  propofed  through 
the  canal  of  the  Spanifh  ambaflador.  With  a  cordiality, 
which,  in  the  prefent  difpofition  en  both  fides,  was  pro- 
bably but  afFecled,  but  which  was  obliging,  he  alked 
advice  of  the  parliament.  The  parliament  unanimoufly 
concurred,  both  in  thanks  for  this  gracious  condefccn- 
fion,  and  in  their  advice  for  peace.  Peace  was  accord-  Pcace  with 
ingly  concluded.  The  honour  of  the  flag  was  yielded  ^"^"'J^n'*' 
by  the  Dutch  in  the  moft  extenfive  terms :  A  regulation 
of  trade  was  agreed  to  :  All  poflefuons  were  reftorcd  to 
the  fame  condition  as  before  the  war :  The  Englifli 
planters  in  Surinam  were  allowed  to  remove  at  pleafure  : 
And  the  States  agreed, to  pay  to  the  king  the  fum  of 
eight  hundred  thoufand  patacoojis,  near  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds.  Four  days  after  the  parliament  v.'as  ^.gth  Feb 
prorogued,  the  peace  was  proclaimed  in  London,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  people.  Spain  had  declared,  that  fhe 
could  no  longer  ftand  neuter,  if  hoftilitics  were  conti- 
nued againft  Holland  ;  and  a  fcnfible  decay  of  trade  was 
forefeen,  in  cafe  a  rupture  fhould  enfue  with  that  king- 
dom. The  profpecl:  of  this  lofs  contributed  very  much  to 
encreafc  the  national  averfion  to  the  prefent  war,  and  to 
enliven  the  joy  for  its  ccnclufion. 

Vol.  Vn.  L 1  There 
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^  /yv  ^'  There  was  in  the  French  fervicc  a  great  body  of 
V— -V--0  En<>lifh,  to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand  men,  who  had 
'  '^'  acquired  honour  in  every  a6lion,  and  had  contributed 
greatly  to  the  fuccefTes  of  Lewis.  Thefc  troops,  Charles 
faid,  he"  was  bound  by  treaty  not  to  recall ;  but  he  ob- 
liged himfelf  to  the  States  by  a  fecret  article  not  to  allow 
them  to  be  recruited.  His  partiality  to  France  prevented 
a  ftrid  cxecution'of  this  engagement. 
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NOTE  [A],  p.  41. 

THAT  Laud's  feverity  was  not  extreme,  appears  from 
this  faft,  that  he  caufed  the  adls  or  records  of  the  high 
commiffion  court  to  be  fearched,  and  found  that  there  had 
been  fewer  fufpenfions,  deprivations,  and  other  punifhments, 
by  three,  during  the  feven  years  of  his  time,  than  in  any 
feven  years  of  his  predeceffor  Abbot;  who  was  notwithftand- 
ing  in  great  efteem  with  the  houfe  of  commons.  Troubles  and 
trials  of  Laud,  p.  164.  But  Abbot  was  little  attached  to  the 
court,  and  was  alfo  a  puritan  in  doftrine,  and  bore  a  mortal 
hatred  to  the  papifts.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  mutinous 
fpirit  was  rifing  higher  in  the  time  of  Laud,  and  would  lefs 
bear  controul.  The  maxims,  however,  of  his  adminiftratioa 
were  the  fame  that  had  ever  prevailed  in  England,  and  that 
had  place  in  every  other  European  nation,  except  Holland, 
which  fludied  chiefly  the  interells  of  commerce,  and  France, 
which  was  fettered  by  edids  and  treaties.  To  have  chan-^ed 
them  for  the  modern  maxims  of  toleration,  how  reasonable 
foever,  would  have  been  deemed  a  very  bold  and  dangerous 
enterprize.  It  is  a  principle,  advanced  by  prefident  ^iontef. 
quieu,  that,  where  the  magiftrate  is  fatisfyed  with  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion,  he  ought  to  reprefs  the  firft  attempts  towards 
innovation,  and  only  grant  a  toleration  to  fefts  that  are  dif- 
fufed  and  eftablifhed.  See  I'Efprit  des  Loix,  liv.  25.  chap.  19, 
According  to  this  principle,  Laud's  indulgence  to  the  catholics, 
and  feverity  to  jthe  puritans,  would  admit  of  apology.  I  own 
however,  that  it  is  very  queRionable,  whether  perfecution  caa 
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in  any  cafe  be  juftifyed:  But  at  the  fame  time,  it  would  Ip.c 
hard  to  give  that  appclladon  to  Laud's  conduft,  who  only  en- 
forced the  adl  of  uniformity,  and  expelled  the  clergymen  that 
accepted  of  benefices,  and  yet  refufed  to  cbferve  the  ceremo- 
nies, which  they  previcufiy  knew  to  be' enjoined  by,  law.  lie 
never  refaffd  thrm  fcparate  places  of  worfliip ;  becaufe  they 
themfelves  would  have  efteemed  it  inipicus  to  demand  them, 
and  1)0  lefs  impious  to  allow  them, 

NOTE  [B],  p.  68. 

E^  R.  BIRCH  has  vvrltten  a  treatife  on  this  fubjefl:.  It  is 
*  not  my  bufnefs  to  oppofe  any  fafts  contained  in  that 
gentleman's  performance.  J  ihall  only  produce  arguments, 
which  prove  that  Glamorgan,  when  he  leceived  his  private 
commiffion,  had  injundlions  from  the  king  to  aft  altogether  in 
concert  with  Ormond.  (i.)  It  feems  to  be  implyed  in  the 
very  words  of  the  commiflion.  Glamorgan  is  empowered  and 
authorifed  to  treat  and  conclude  with  the  confederate  Roman 
catholics  in  Ireland.  *'  If  upon  neceflity  any  (articles)  be 
*'  condefcended  unto,  wherein  the  king's  lieutenant  cannot 
"  fo  well  be  feen  in,  as  not  fit  for  us  at  prefent  publickly  to 
*'  own."  Here  no  articles  are  mentioned,  which  are  not  fit 
to  be  communicated  to  Orm.ond,  but  only  not  fit  for  him  and 
the  king  publicly  to  be  feen  in,  and  to  avow.  (2.)  The  king's 
proteftation  to  Ormond,  ought,  both  on  account  of  that  prince's 
charafter,  and"  the  reafons  he  afiigns,  to  have  the  greateft 
weight.  The  words  are  thefe,  *'  Ormond,  I  cannot  but  add 
"  to  my  long  letter,  that,  upon  the  word  of  a  chriftian,  I 
•*  never  intended  Glamorgan  fhould  treat  any  thing  without 
"  vour  approbation,  much  lefs  without  your  knowledge, 
.  '•  For  befides  the  injury  to  you,  I  was  always  diffident  of  his 
*'  judgment  (though  1  could  not  think  him  fo  extremely  weak 
•*  as  now  to  my  coll  I  have  found;)  which  you  may  eafily 
*'  perceive  in  a  poftfcript  of  a  letter  of  mine  to  you.'*  Carte, 
vol.  ii.  -App,  xxiii.  It  is  impofiible,  that  any  man  of  honour, 
however  he  might  diflemble  with  his  enemies,  would  aifert  a 
fa'fehood  in  fo  folemn  a  manner  to  his  beft  friend,  efpecially 
where  that  perfon  mull  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  the 

truth. 
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truth.  The  letter,  whofe  poftfcript  is  mentioned  by  the  king, 
is  to  be  found  in  Carte,  vol.  ii.  App.  xlii.  (3.}  As  the  king  *" 
had  really  fo  low  an  opinion  of  Glamorgan's  underfianding, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  would  trull  him  with  the  fole  ma- 
nagement of  fo  important  and  delicate  a  treaty.  And  if  he 
had  intended,  that  Glamorgan's  negotiation  fhould  have  been 
independant  of  Ormond,  he  would  never  have  told  him  of  it, 
nor  have  put  him  on  his  guard  againft  Glamorgan's  impru- 
dence. That  the  king  judged  aright  of  this  nobleman's  cha- 
rader,  appears  from  his  century  of  arts  or  fcantling  of  innjen- 
tions,  which  is  a  ridiculous  compound  of  lies,  chimeras,  and 
impoffibilities,  and  (hows  what  might  be  expedled  from  fuch  a 
man.  (4,)  Mr.  Carte  has  publiflied  a  whole  feries  of  the 
king's  correfpondence  with  Ormond,  from  the  time  that  Gla* 
morgan  came  into  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Charles  all 
along  confiders  the  lord  lieutenant  as  the  perfon  who  was  con- 
du>5^ing  the  negotiations  with  the  Irifli.  The  31ft  of  July  1645, 
after  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  being  reduced  to  great  ftraits,  he 
writes  earneflly  to  Ormond  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  certain 
Conditions  mentioned,  much  inferior  to  thofe  granted  by  Gla- 
morgan ;  and  to  come  over  himfelf  with  all  the  Irilh  he  could 
engage  in  his  fervice.  Carte,  vol.  iii  No.  400.  This  would 
have  been  a  great  abfurdity,  if  he  had  already  fixed  a  different 
canal,  by  which,  on  very  different  conditions,  he  propofed  to 
eilablifh  a  peace.  On  the  2  2d  of  Odober,  as  his  diftrefles 
multiply,  he  fomewhat  enlarges  the  conditions,  though  they 
ftill  fall  fliort  of  Glamorgan's  ;  A  new  abfurdity  !  See  Carte, 
vol.  iii.  p.  411.  (;.)  But  what  is  equivalent  to  a  demonftra- 
tion,  that  Glamorgan  was  confcious,  that  he  had  no  powers 
to  conclude  a  treaty  on  thefe  terms,  or  without  confulting  the 
lord  lieutenant,  and  did  not  evenexpeft,  that  the  king  would 
ratify  the  articles,  is  the  defeazance  which  he  gave  to  the  Iiilh 
council  at  the  time  of  figning  the  treaty.  "  The  earl  of  Gla- 
•'  morgan  does  no  way  intend  hereby  to  oblige  his  majefly 
••  other  than  he  himfelf  fhall  pleafe,  «fcer  he  has  received 
*'  thcfe  10,000  men,  as  a  pledge  and  tellimony  of  the  faid 
^*  Roman  catholics'  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  his  majelly  ;  yet  he 
**  promifes  faithfully,  upon  his  word  and  honour,  not  to  ac- 
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*'  quaint  his  majefly  with  this  defeazance,  till  he  had  endea- 
*'  voured,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  induce  his  majefly  to  the 
*'  granting  of  the  particulars  in  the  faid  articles :  But  that 
*'  done,  the  faid  commiffioners  difcharge  the  faid  earl  of  Gla- 
*'  morgan,  both  in  honour  and  confcience,  of  any  farther  en- 
*'  gagement  to  them  therein ;  though  his  majefty  fhould  not 
'•  be  pleafed  to  grant  the  faid  particulars  in  the  articles  men- 
*'  tioned ;  the  faid  earl  having  given  them  affurance,  upon 
"  his  word,  honour,  and  voluntary  oath,  that  he  would  ne- 
*'  ver,  to  any  perfon  whatfoever,  difcover  this  defeazance  in 
*'  the  interim  without  their  confents."     Dr.  Birch,  p.  96. 
All  Glamorgan's  view  was  to  get  troops  for  the  king's  fervice, 
without  hurting  his  own  honour  or  his  mafter's.     The  wonder 
only  is,  why  the  Irifn  accepted  of  a  treaty,  which  bound  no 
body,  and  which  the  very  perfon,  who  concludes  it,  feems  to 
eonfefs  he  does  not  exped  to  be  ratified.     They  probably 
hoped,  that  the  king  v/ould,  from  their  fervices,  be  more  ea-. 
f\ly  induced  to  ratify  a  treaty  which  was  concluded,  than  to 
confent  to  its  conclufion.      (6.)  I  might  add,  that  the  lord 
lieutenant's  concurrence  in  the  treaty  was  the  more  requifite  j^ 
becaufe  without  it  the  treaty  could  not  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion by  Glamorgan,  nor  the  Iriih  troops  be  tranfported  into. 
England :  And  even  with  Ormond's  concurrence,  it  clearly 
appears,  that  a  treaty,  fo  ruinous  to  the  proteftant  religion  in 
Ireland,  could  not  be  executed  in  oppofiticn  to  the  zealous 
proteftants  in  that  kingdom.     No  one  can  doubt  of  this  truth, 
who  perufes  Drmond's  correfpondence  in  Mr.  Carte.     The 
king  was  fufficiently  apprifed  of  this  difficulty.     It  appears  in- 
deed to  be  the  only  reafon  why  Ormond  objedled  to  the  grantg 
jng  of  high  terms  to  the  Irifh  catholics. 

Dr.  Birch,  in  page'  360,  has  publiOied  a  letter  of  the 
Ring's  to  Glamorgan,  where  he  fays,  "  Howbeit  I  know  you 
*'  cannot  be  but  confident  of  my  making  good  all  inlbufiion? 
**  and  promifes  to  you  and  the  nuncio."  But  it  is  to  be  re. 
inarked,  that  this  letter  is  dated  in  April  5,  1646;  after 
there  had  been  a  new  negotiation  entered  into  between  Gla- 
morgan and  the  Irifli,  and  after  a  provifional  treaty  had  even 
been  concluded  betweea  ;hejn.  Ses  Dr.  £irch,  p.  1 79.  The 
7  king's 
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king's  affurances,  therefore,  can  plainly  relate  only  to  this 
recent  tranfaftion.  The  old  treaty  had  long  been  difavowed 
by  the  king,  and  fuppofed  by  all  parties  to  be  annulled. 

NOTE  [C],  p.  105. 

A  L  M  O  N  E  T,  Ludlow,  Hollis,  &c.  all  thefe,  efpecially 
the  laft,  being  the  declared  inveterate  enemies  of  Crom- 
wel,  are  the  more  to  be  credited,  when  they  advance  any  faft, 
which  may  ferve  to  apologize  for  his  violent  and  criminal  con- 
dud.     There  prevails  a  ftory,   that  Cromwel  intercepted  3 
letter,  written   to   the  queen,  where  the  king  faid,   that  he 
v/ould  firft  raife  and  then  deftroy  Cromwel.     But,  befides  that         • 
this  conduft  feems  to  contradift  the  character  of  the  king,  it 
is,  on  other  accounts,  totally  unworthy  of  credit.     It  is  firll 
told  by  Roger  Coke,  a  very  paffionate  and  foolifli  hiftorian, 
who  wrote  too  fo  late  as  king  William's  reign ;  and  even  he 
mentions  it  only  as  a  mere  rumour  or  hearfay,  without  any 
known  foundation.     In  the  Memoirs  of  lord  Broghill,  we  meet 
with  another  ftory  of  an  intercepted  letter,  which  deferves 
fome  more  attention,  and  agrees  very  well  with  the  narration. 
here  given.     It  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Maurice,  chaplain  to 
jloger,  earl  of  Orrery.     "  Lord  Orrery,  in  the  time  of  his 
**  greatnefs  with  Cromwel,  jaft  after  he  had  fo  feafonabiy  re- 
**  Heved  him  in  his  great  diftrefs  at  Clonmell,  riding  out  of 
*'  Yoiighall  one  day  with  him  and  Ireton,  they  fell  into  dif- 
**  courfe  about  the  king's  death.     Cromwel  thereupon  faid 
'*  more  than  once,  that  if  the  king  had  followed  his  own 
"  judgment,  and  had  been  attended  by  none  but  trufty  fer- 
*•  vants,  he  had  fooled  them  all ;  and  that  once  they  had  a 
**  mind  to  have  clofed  with  him,  but,  upon  fomething  that 
•'  happened,  fell  oiFfrom  that  defign.     Orrery  finding  them 
•'  in  good  humour,  and  being  alone  with  them,  a(ked,  if  he 
*'  might  prefume  to  defire  to  know,  why  they  would  once 
*'  have  clofed  with  his  majelly)  and  why  they  did  not    Crom- 
*'  vvel  very  freely  told  him,  'he  would  fatisfy  him  in  both  his 
*^  queries.     The  reafon  (fays  he)  why  we  would  have  clofed 
"  with  the  king  was  this :   We  found  that  the  Scotch  and 
**  prclb^terians  be^an  to  be  more  powerful  than  we,  and  were 
LI4  "  like]/ 
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*'  likely  to  agree  with  him,  and  leave  us  in  the  lurch.  For 
*'  this  reafon  we  thought  it  beft  to  prevent  them,  by  offering 
"  firft  to  come  in  upon  reafonable  conditions :  But  whiiil  our 
*•  thoughts  were  taken  up  with  this  fubjedt,  there  came  a 
"  letter  to  us  from  ore  of  our  fpies,  who  was  of  the  king's 
*•  bed-chamber,  acquainting  us,  that  our  final  doom  was  de- 
**  creed  that  very  day ;  that  he  could  not  poffibly  learn  what 
**  it  was,  but  we  might  diTcovcr  it,  if  we  could  but  intercept 
"  a  letter  fent  from  the  king  to  the  queen,  wherein  he  in- 
*'  formed  her  of  his  refolution  ;  that  this  letter  was  fown  up 
*•  in  the  Ikirt  of  a  faddle,  and  the  bearer  of  it  would  come 
•  *'  with  the  fuddle  upon  his  head,  about  ten  of  the  clock  that 
"  night,  to  the  Blue  Boar  in  Holborn,  where  he  was  to  take 
"  horfe  for  Dover.  The  meffenger  knew  nothing  of  the  let- 
'•  ter  in  the  faddle,  though  fome  in  Dover  did.  We  were  at 
"  Windfor  (faid  Cromwelj  when  we  received  this  letter,  and 
•'  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  it,  Ireton  and  I  refolved 
*'  to  take  one  trufty  fellow  with  us,  and  to  go  in  troopers  ha- 
*'  bits  to  that  inn.  We  did  fo ;  and  leaving  our  man  ac  the 
'  *'  gate  of  the  inn,  (which  had  a  wicket  only  open  to  let  per- 
*'  fons  in  and  out)  to  watch  and  give  us  notice  when  any  man 
"  came  in  with  a  faddle,  we  went  into  a  drinking-llall.  We 
*'  there  continued,  drinking  cans  of  beer,  till  about  ten  of 
*'  the  clock,  when  our  centinel  at  the  gate  gave  us  notice, 
*'  that  the  man  with  the  faddle  was  come.  We  rofe  up  pre- 
*•  fentJy,  and  juft  as  the  man  was  leading  out  his  horfe  fad- 
**  died,  we  came  up  to  him  with  drawn  fvvords,  and  toli 
*'  him,  we  were  to  fearch  all  that  went  in  and  out  there  ;  but 
*'  as  he  looked  like  an  honelt  man,  we  would  only  fearch  hi^' 
**  faddle,  and  fo  difmifs  him.  The  faddle  was  ungirt  j  we 
"  carried  it  into  the  flail,  where  we  had  been  drinking,  and 
"  ripping  open  one  of  the  fiiirts,  v/e  there  found  the  letter  we 
*'  wanted.  Having  thus  got  it  into  our  hands,  we  delivered 
<*  the  man  (whom  we  had  left  with  our  centinel)  his  faddle, 
'•  told  him  he  was  an  honeft  fellow,  and  bid  him  go  about  his 
*'  bufmefs  ;  which  he  did,  purfuing  his  journey  without  more 
**  ado,  and  ignorant  of  the  harm  he  had  fufFered,  We  found 
**  in  the  letter,  tha^  hi?  majeft'y  acquainted  the  queen,  that  he 
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**  was  courted  by  both  fatStions,  the  Scotch  prefbyterians  and 
"  the  army  ;  and  that  thofe  which  bade  the  faireft  for  hint 
*'  Ihould  have  him:  But  yet  he  thought  he  fliould  clofe  with 
"  the  Scots  fooner  than  with  the  other.  Upon  this  we  return- 
"  ed  to  Windfor  ;  and  finding  we  were  not  like  to  have  good 
*'  terms  from  the  king,  we  from  that  time  vowed  his  deftruc- 
*'  tion."  •*  This  relation  fuiting  well  enough  with  other  paf- 
**  fages  and  circumflances  at  this  time,  I  have  inferted  to  gra- 
*'  tit)  the  reader's  curiofity."     Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  ii.  p.  iz, 

NOTE  [D],  p.  io8. 

THESE  are  the  words  :  "  Laneric  ;  I  wonder  to  hear 
"  (if  that  be  true)  that  fome  of  my  friends  fay,  that 
*'  my  going  to  Jerfey  would  much  more  have  furthered  my 
"  perfonal  treaty,  than  my  coming  hither,  for  which,  as  I 
*'  fee  no  colour  of  reafon,  fo  I  had  not  been  here,  if  1  had 
*'  thought  that  fancy  true,  or  had  not  been  fecured  of  a  per- 
*'  fonal  treaty  ;  of  which  I  neither  do,  nor  I  hope  will  repent ; 
*'  For  I  am  daily  mere  and  more  fatisfied  with  the  governor, 
«*  and  find  thefe  iflanders  very  good,  peaceable  and  quiet  peo- 
*'  pie.  This  encouragement  I  have  thought  not  unfit  for  you 
*'  to  receive,  hoping  at  leaft  it  may  do  good  upon  others, 
*'  though  needlefs  to  you."  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  Hamilton, 
p.  326.  See  alfo  Ruihworth,  part  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  941.  Ail  the 
writers  of  that  age,  except  Clarendon,  reprefent  the  king's  go- 
ing to  the  ifle  of  Wight  as  voluntary  and  intended.  Perhaps  the 
king  thought  it  little  for  his  credit,  to  be  trepanned  into  this 
meafure,  and  was  more  willing  to  take  it  on  himfelf  as  entirely 
voluntary.  Perhaps,  he  thought  it  would  encourage  his 
friends,  if  they  thought  him  in  a  fituation,  which  was  not  dif- 
agreeable  to  him, 

NOTE    [E],  p.  126. 

TH  E  king  compofed  a  letter  to  the  prince,  in  which  he 
related  the  whole  courfe  of  this  tranfa£tion,  and  accom- 
panied his  narrative  with  feveral  wife,  as  well  as  pathetical 
reflexions  and  advices.  The  words  with  which  he  concluded 
the  letter,  are  remarkable.  "  By  what  hath  been  faid,  yoa 
•*  fee  how  long  I  have  laboured  in  the  fearch  of  peace :  Do 

"  npt 
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**  not  you  be  difheartened  to  tread  in  the  fame  fteps.  Ufe  all 
*'  worthy  means  to  reftore  yourfelf  to  your  rights,  but  prefer 
*'  the  way  of  peace:  Show  the  greatnefs  of  your  mind,  rather 
*'  to  conquer  your  enemies  by  pardoning,  than  by  punifhing. 
"  If  you  faw  how  unmanly  and  unchrirtian  the  implacable  dif- 
*'  pofition  is  in  our  ill-wifhes,  you  would  avoid  that  fpirit. 
*'  Cenfure  me  not  for  having  parted  with  fo  much  of  our  right : 
**  The  price  was  great ;  but  the  commodity  was,  fecurity  to 
*'  us,  peace  to  my  people.  And  I  am  confident,  that  another 
"  parliament  would  remember,  how  ufeful  a  king's  power  is  to 
''  a  people's  liberty;  of  how  much  power  I  diverted  myfelf, 
**  that  I  and  they  might  meet  once  again  in  a  parliamentary 
*•  way,  in  order  to  agree  the  bounds  of  prince  and  people. 
*'  Give  belief  to  my  experience,  never  to  affedl  more  greatnefs 
**  or  prerogative,  than  what  is  really  and  intrinfically  for  the 
*'  good  of  the  fubjeds,  not  the  fatisfa(flion  of  favourites.  If 
"  you  thus  ufe  it,  you  will  never  want  means  to  be  a  father  to 
*'  all,  and  a  bountiful  prince  to  a^iy,  whom  you  incline  to  be 
"  extraordinarily  gracious  to.  You  may  perceive,  that  all 
**  men  entruft  their  treafure,  where  it  returns  them  interell  j 
**  and  if  a  prince,  like  the  fea,  receive  and  repay  all  the  frefli 
*'  ftreams,  which  the  rivers  entrull  with  him,  they  will  not 
*'  grudge,  but  pride  themfelves,  to  make  him  up  an  ocean. 
*'  Thefe  conliderations,  may  make  you  as  great  a  prince  as 
''  your  father  is  a  lov/  one;  and  your  ftate  may  be  fo  much 
**  the  more  eftablilhed,  as  mine  hath  been  (haken.  For  our 
**  fubiedls  have  learned,  I  dare  fay,  that  victories  over  their 
"  princes,  are  but  triumphs  over  themfelves,  and  fo,  will 
*'  more  unwillingly  hearken  to  changes  hereafter.  The  Eng- 
*'  lilli  nation  are  a  fober  people,  however,  at  prefent,  infatu- 
"'  atcd.  I  know  not  but  this  may  be  the  lad  timCj  I  may 
"  fpeak  to  you  or  the  world  pviblicly.  I  am  fenfible  into  what 
"  hands  1  am  fallen;  and  yet,  1  blefs  God,  I  have  thofe  in- 
*'  Ward  rcfreQimcnts,  which  the  malice  of  my  enemies  cannot 
•'  perturb.  I  have  learned  to  be  bufy  myfelf,  by  retiring  into 
*'  myfelf;  and  therefore  can  the  better  digelt  whatever  befab 
**  roe ;  not  doubting,  but  God's  providence  will  reftrain  our 
^'  enemies  power,  and  turn  their  fiercenefs  into  his  praife. 

"  To 
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**  To  conclude,  if  God  give  you  faccefs,  ufe  It  humbly,  and  be 
*'  ever  far  from  revenge.  If  he  reftore  you  to  your  right  on 
*'  hard  conditions,  whatever  you  promife,  keep.  Thefe  men, 
*'  who  have  violated  laws,  which  they  were  bound  to  preferve, 
•*  will  find  their  triumphs  full  of  trouble.  But  do  not  you 
*'  think  any  thing  in  the  world  worth  .ittalning,  by  foul  an4' 
*'  unjull  means." 

NOTE  [F],  p,  148. 

THE  imputation  of  infincerity  on  Charles  I.  like  mofl 
party  clamours,  is  difficult  to  be  removed  ;  though  ic 
may  not  here  be  improper  to  fay  fomething  with  regard  to  it. 
1  fhall  firfl  remark,  that  this  imputation  feems  to  be  of  a  later 
growth  than  his  own  age  ;  and  that  even  his  enemies,  though 
they  loaded  him  with  many  calumnies,  did  not  infill  on  this 
accufation.  Ludlow,  I  think,  is  alraoil  the  only  parlia- 
mentarian, who  imputes  that  vice  to  him  ;  and  how  paffionate 
a  writer  he  is,  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one.  Neither  Cla- 
rendon nor  any  other  of  the  royalifts  ever  juflify  him  from 
infincerity  ;  as  not  fuppofing  that  he  had  ever  been  accufed 
of  it.  In  the  fecond  place,  his  deportment  and  charadler  in 
common  life  was  free  from  that  vice :  He  was  referved,  diftantv 
Hately  ;  cold  in  his  addrefs,  plain  in  his  difcourfe,  inflexible 
in  his  principles  ;  wide  of  the  careffing,  inlinuating  manners 
of  his  fon;  or  the  profefling,  talkative  humour  of  his  father. 
The  imputation  of  infincerity  muft  be  grounded  on  fome  of 
his  public  adions,  which  we  are  therefore  in  the  third  place 
to  examine.  The  following  are  the  only  inftances,  which  I 
find  cited  to  confirm  that  accufation.  (l.)  His  vouching 
Buckingham's  narrative  of  the  tranfaftions  in  Spain.  But  it 
is  evident  that  Charles  himfeJf  v/as  deceived  :  Why  otherwife 
did  he  quarrel  with  Spain  ?  The  following  is  a  paflage  of  a 
letter  from  lord  Kenfington,  ambafiador  in  France,  to  thef 
duke  of  Buckingham,  Cabbala,  p.  318.  '*  But  his  highnefa 
**  (the  prince)  had  obferved  as  great  a  weaknefs  and  folly  as 
*'  that,  in  that  after  they  (the  Spaniards)  had  ufed  him  fo  ill, 
**  they  would  fufFer  him  to  depart,  which  was  one  of  the  firft 
•*  fpeeches  he  uttered  after  he  came  into  ths  fliip :  But  did  he 
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*'  fay  fo  ?  faid  the  queen  (of  France.)  Yes,  madam,  I  will 
*'  afTure  you,  quoth  I,  from  the  vvitnefs  of  mine  own  ears. 
*'  She  fmllcd  and  replied,  fndeed  I  heard  he  was  ufed  ill. 
*'  So  he  v/aS;  anfwered  I,  but  not  in  his  entertainment ;  for 
*'  that  was  as  fplendid  as  that  country  could  afford  it ;  but  in 
*'  their  frivolous  delays,  and  in  the  unreafonable  conditions 
*'  which  they  propounded  and  prefTed,  upon  the  advantage 
*•  they  had  of  his  princely  perfon."  (2.)  Bifhop  Burnet,  in 
his  hiflory  of  the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  p.  i  54.  has  preferved  a 
letter  of  the  king's  to  the  Scottiih  bifhops,  in  which  he  defires 
them  not  to  be  prefent  at  the  parliament,  where  they  would 
be  forced  to  ratify  the  abolition  of  their  own  order :  "  For," 
adds  the  king,  "  we  do  hereby  aflure  you,  that  it  fhall  be 
*'  ftiil  one  of  our  chiefell  lludies  how  to  redify  and  eUablifh 
**  the  government  of  that  church  aright,  and  to  repair  your 
*'  lo.Tes,  which  we  defire  you  to  be  moll  confident  of."  And 
In  another  place,  "  You  may  reft  fecure,  that  though  perhaps 
*'  we  may  give  way  for  the  prefent  to  that  which  will  be 
*'  prejudicial  both  to  the  church  and  our  own  government ; 
**  yet  we  fiiall  not  leave  thinking  in  time  how  to  remedy  both" 
But  does  the  king  fay,  that  he  will  arbitrarily  revoke  his 
concefTions  ?  Does  not  candor  require  us  rather  to  fuppofe, 
that  he  hoped  his  authority  would  fo  far  recover  as  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  the  national  confent  to  re  eftablifh  epifcopacy, 
which  he  believed  fo  material  a  part  of  religion  as  well  as  of 
government  ?  It  is  not  eafy  indeed  to  think  how  he  could 
expeft  to  efFcftuate  this  purpofe  in  any  other  way  than  his 
father  had  taken,  that  is,  by  confent  of  parliament.  (3.) 
There  is  a  paffage  in  lord  Clarendon,  where  it  is  faid,  that 
the  king  aflented  the  more  eafily  to  the  bill,  which  excluded 
the  biihops  from  the  houfe  of  peers ;  becaufe  he  thought, 
that  that  law,  being  enabled  by  force,  could  not  be  valid. 
But  the  king  certainly  reafoned  right  in  that  conclufion. 
Three  fourths  of  the  temporal  peers  were  at  that  timebaniihcd 
by  the  violence  of  the  populace  :  Twelve  bifhops  were  unjuflly 
thrown  into  the  Tower  by  the  commons  :  Great  numbers  of 
the  commons  themfelves  were  kept  away  by  fear  or  violence  :• 
The  king  himfeif  was  chafed  from  London.     If  all  this  be  not- 

force, 
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force,  there  is  no  fuch  thing.  But  this  fcruple  of  the  kin2;'s 
afFefts  only  the  biihops'  bill,  and  that  againit  prcffing.  1  he 
other  confiitutional  laws  had  pafTed  without  the  leaft  appear- 
ance of  violence,  as  did  Indeed  all  the  bills  pafled  during  the 
firfc  year,  except  Strafford's  attainder,  which  could  not  be 
recalled.  The  parliament,  therefore,  even  if  they  had  knowa 
the  king's  fentiments  in  this  particular,  cculd  have  no  juft 
foundation  of  jealoufy,  (^.)  The  king's  letter  intercepted  at 
Nafeby,  has  been  the  fource  of  much  clamour.  We  have 
fpoken  of  it  already  in  chap.  Iviii.  Nothing  is  more  ufual  ia 
all  public  tranfaftioQS  than  fuch  diftindions.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  king  William's  ambaffadors 
gave  the  duke  of  Anjou  the  title  of  king  of  Spain  :  Yet  at 
that  very  time  king  William  was  fecretly  forming  alliances  to 
dethrone  him:  And  foon  after  he  refufed  him  that  title,  and 
infilled  (as  he  had  reafon)  that  he  had  not  acknowledged  his 
right.  Yet  king  William  juftly  pafles  for  a  very  fincere 
prince ;  and  this  tranfadtion  is  not  regarded  as  any  objeftion 
to  his  charafter  in  that  particular.  In  all  the  negotiations  at 
the  peace  of  Ryfwic,  the  French  ambaffadors  always  addrefied 
king  William  as  king  of  England  ;  yet  it  was  made  an  evpreis 
article  of  the  treaty,  that  the  French  king  Ihould  acknowledge  » 
him  as  fuch.  Such  a  palpable  difference  is  there  between 
giving  a  title  to  a  prince,  an^  pofitively  recognizing  his  right 
to  it.  I  may  add,  that  Charles  when  he  inferted  that  pro- 
teftation  in  the  council  books  before  his  council,  furely  thought 
he  had  reafon  tojuftifyhis  conduft.  There  were  too  many 
men  of  honour  in  that  company  to  avow  a  palpable  cheat. 
To  which  we  may  fubjoin,  that,  if  men  were  as  much  dif- 
pofed  to  judge  of  this  prince's  alliens  with  candor  as  feverity, 
this  precaution  of  entering  a  proteft  in  his  council-books 
might  rather  pafs  for  a  proof  of  fcrupulous  honour;  lell  he 
Ihoiild  afterwards  be  reproached  with  breach  of  his  word, 
when  he  fliould  think  proper  again  to  declare  the  afiembly  at 
Weftminfter  no  parliament.  (5  )  The  denying  his  commiffioa 
to  Glamorgan  is  anotlier  inltance  which  has  been  cited.  This 
matter  has  been  already  treated  in  a  note  to  chap.  Iviii.  That 
tranfaftion  was  entirely  innocent.     Even  if  the  king  had  given 

a  ccm- 
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a  commiffion  to  Glamorgan  to  conclude  that  treaty,  and  had 
ratified  it,  will  any  realbnable  man,  in  our  age,  think  it 
ftrange,  that,  in  order  to  fave  his  own  life,  his  crown,  his 
family,  his  friends,  and  his  party,  he  fhould  make  a  treaty 
with  papifts,  and  grant  them  very  large  conceffions  for  their 
religion.  (6.)  There  is  another  of  the  king's  intercepted 
letters  to  the  queen  commonly  mentioned  j  where,  it  is  pre- 
tended, he  talked  of  raifing  and  then  deltroying  Cromwel : 
■  But  that  ftory  (lands  on  no  manner  of  foundation,  as  we  have 
obferved  in  a  preceding  note  to  this  chapter.  In  a  word,  the 
parliament,  after  the  commencement  of  their  violences,  and 
fiill  more,  after  beginning  the  civil  war,  had  reafon  for  their 
fcruples  and  jealoufies,  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  their 
fituation,  and  on  the  general  propenfity  of  the  human  mind  ; 
not  on  any  fault  of  the  king's  charafter;  who  was  candid, 
fincere,  upright ;  as  much  as  any  man,  whom  we  meet  with 
in  hiflory.  Perhaps,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another 
charafter  fo  unexceptionable  in  this  particular. 

As  to  the  other  circumllance  of  Charles's  charafter,  chiefiy 
exclaimed  againft,  namely  his  arbitrary  principles  in  govern- 
ment, one  may  venture  to  alTert,  that  the  greateft  enemies  of 
this  prince  will  not  find,  in  the  long  line  of  his  predecefTors, 
from  the  conqueft  to  his  time,  any  one  king,  except  perhaps 
his  father,  whofe  adminiftration  was  not  more  arbitrary  and 
lefs  legal,  or  whofe  conduft  could  have  been  recommended  to 
him,  by  the  popular  party  themfelves,  as  a  model,  in  this 
particular,  for  his  government.  Nor  is  it  fufficient  to  fay, 
that  example  and  precedent  can  never  authorize  vices:  Exam- 
ples and  precedents,  uniform  and  ancient,  can  furely  fix  the 
nature  of  any  conftltution,  and  the  limits  of  any  form  of 
government.  There  is  indeed  no  other  principle  by  which 
(hofe  land-marks  or  boundaries  can  be  fettled. 

NOTE  [G],  p.  166. 

THE  following  inftance  of  extravagance  Is  given  by 
Walker,  in  his  Hiltory  of  Independency,'  part  II. 
p.  152.  About  this  time,  there  came  fix  foldiers  into  the 
parifn  church  of  Walton  upon  Thames,  near  twilight ;    Mr. 

Faucet, 
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Faucet,  the  preacher  there,  not  having  till  then  ended  his 
fermon.  One  of  the  foldiers  had  a  lanthorn  in  his  hand,  and 
a  candle  burning  in  it,  and  in  the  other  hand  four  candles  not 
lighted.  He  defired  the  parilhioners  to  ftay  awhile,  faying 
he  had  a  meffage  from  God  unto  them,  and  thereupon  offered 
to  go  into  the  pulpit.  But  the  people  refufing  to  give  him 
leave  fo  to  do,  or  to  ftay  in  the  church,  he  went  into  the 
church-yard,  and  there  told  them,  that  he  had  a  vifion  wherein 
he  had  received  a  command  from  God,  to  deliver  his  will 
unto  them,  which  he  was  to  deliver,  and  they  to  receive  upon 
pain  of  damnation;  confifting  of  five  lights,  (i)  "  That  the 
fabbath  was  abolifhed  as  unnecefTary,  Jewifh,  and  merely 
ceremonial.  And  here  (quoth  he)  I  fliould  put  out  the  iirft 
light,  but  the  wind  is  fo  high  I  cannot  kindle  it.  (2)  That 
tythes  are  abolifned  as  Jewifh  and  ceremonial,  a  great  bur- 
then to  the  faints  of  God,  and  a  difcouragement  of  induftry 
and  tillage.  And  here  I  fhould  put  out  my  fecond  light, 
&c.  (3)  That  minifters  are  aboliflied  as  antichriftian,  and 
of  no  longer  ufe  now  Chrift  himfelf  defcends  into  the  hearts 
of  his  faints,  and  his  fpirit  enlighteneth  them  with  reve- 
lations and  infpirations.  And  here  I  fliould  put  out  my 
third  light,  &c.  (4)  Magiftrates  are  aboliflied  as  ufelefs 
now  that  Chrift  himfelf  is  in  purity  amongft  us,  and  hath 
erefted  the  kingdom  of  the  faints  upon  earth.  Befides  they 
are  tyrants,  and  oppreflbrs  of  the  liberty  of  the  faints,  and 
tye  them  to  laws  and  ordinances,  mere  human  inventions : 
And  here  I  ftiould  put  out  my  fourth  light,  &c.  (5)  Then 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  pulling  out  a  little 
bible,  he  ftiewed  it  open  to  the  people,  faying.  Here  is  a 
book  you  have  in  great  veneration,  confifting  of  two  parts, 
the  old  and  new  teftament  :  I  murt  tell  you  it  is  aboliflied ; 
it  containeth  beggarly  rudiments,  milk  for  babes  :  But  now 
Chrift  is  in  glory  amongft  us,  and  imparts  a  farther  meafure 
of  his  fpirit  to  his  faints  than  this  can  afford.  1  am  com- 
manded to  burn  it  before  your  face.  Then  putting  out  the 
candle  he  faid  ;  and  here  my  fifth  light  is  extinguiflied." 
It  became  a  pretty  common  doftrine  at  that  time,  that  it  was 
unworthy  of  a  chrillian  man  to  pay  rent  to  his  fellow  creatures; 

and 
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and  landlords  were  obliged  to  ufe  all  the  penalties  of  law 
againft  their  tenants,  whofe  confcience  was  fcrupulous. 

NOTE  [H],  p.  205. 

WHEN  the  earl  of  Derby  was  alive,  he  had  been  fum- 
moned  by  Ireton  to  furrendef  the  ifle  of  Man  ;  and  he 
returned  this  fpirited  and  memorable  anfwer.  "  I  receiv'd 
"  your  letter  with  indignation,  and  with  fcorn  return  you  this 
*'  anfwer;  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  whence  you  fliould 
*'  gather  any  hopes,  that  I  fhould  prove  like  you,  treacherous 
*'  to  my  fovereign  ;  fince  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  my  former 
**  adlings  in  his  late  majefty's  fervice,  from  which  principles 
*'  of  loyalty  I  am  no  whit  departed.  I  fcorn  your  proffers;  I 
**  difdain  your  favour  ;  I  abhor  your  treafon  ;  and  am  fo  far 
*'  from  delivering  up  this  ifland  to  your  advantage,  that  I 
**  Ihall  keep  it  to  the  utmoll  of  my  power  to  your  deilrudion. 
*'  Take  this  for  your  final  anfwer,  and  forbear  any  farther 
**  felicitations:  For  if  you  trouble  me  with  any  more  meffages 
"  of  this  nature,  I  will  burn  the  paper  and  hang  up  the  bearer. 
*'  This  is  the  immutable  refolution,  and  fhall  be  the  undoubted 
*'  praftice  of  him,  who  accounts  it  his  chiefeft  glory  to  be  his 
"  majeliy's  moil  loyal  and  obedient  fubjeft, 

*'  DERBY." 

NOTE  [I],  p.  2c8. 

IT  had  been  an  ufual  policy  of  the  prefbyterian  ecclefiaflics 
to  fettle  a  chaplain  in  the  great  families,  who  adled  as  a 
fpy  upon  his  mailer,  and  gave  them  intelligence  of  the  moil 
private  tranfadlions  and  difcourfes  of  the  family.  A  fignal 
inflancc  ofprieilly  tyranny,  and  the  fubjedlion  of  the  nobility! 
7  hey  even  obliged  the  fervants  to  give  intelligence  againil 
their  mailers.  Whitlocke,  p.  1502.  The  fame  author,  p.  512. 
tells  the  following  llory.  The  fynod  meeting  at  Perth,  and 
citing  the  miniilers  and  people,  who  had  exprelTed  a  diHike 
of  their  bewvenly  go-vernmenty  the  men  being  out  of  the  way, 
their  wives  refolved  to  anfwer  for  them.  And  on  the  day  of 
appearance,  120  women  with  good  clubs  in  their  hands  came 

and 
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and  befieged  the  church,  where  the  reverend  minifters  fat. 
They  fent  one  of  their  number  to  treat  with  the  females,  and 
he  threatening  excommunication,  they  bafted  him  for  his 
labour,  kept  him  prifoner,  and  fent  a  party  of  6b,  who 
touted  the  reft  of  the  clergy,  bruifed  their  bodies  forely,  took 
all  their  baggage  and  12  horfes.  One  of  the  minillers,  after 
a  mile's  running,  taking  all  creatures  for  his  foes,  meeting 
with  a  foldier  fell  on  his  knees,  who  knowing  nothing  of  the 
matter  afked  the  blackcoat  what  he  meanti  The  female  con- 
querors, having  laid  hold  on  thefynod  clerk,  beat  him  till  he 
forfvvore  his  office.  Thirteen  minifters  rallied  about  four  miles 
from  the  place,  and  voted  that  this  village  fhould  never  more 
have  a  fynod  iti  it,  but  be  accurfed  ;  and  that  though  in  the 
years  1638  and  39,  the  godly  women  were  cried  up  for 
Jloning  the  bifhops,  yet  now  the  whole  fex  fhould  be  efteemed 
^vieked. 

NOTE  [K],  p.  264. 

ABOUT  this  time  an  accident  had  alnioft  robbed  the 
protedlor  of  his  life,  and  faved  his  enemies  the  trouble 
of  all  their  machinations.  Having  got  fix  fine  Frieiland 
coach-horfes  as  a  prefent  from  the  count  of  Ol^enburgh,  he 
undertook  for  his  amufement  to  drive  them  about  Hyde-park^ 
his  fecretary  Thurlce  being  in  the  coach.  The  horfes  were 
irartled  and  ran  away  :  He  was  unable  to  command  them  or 
keep  the  box.  He  fell  upon  the  pole^  was  dragged  upon  the 
ground  for  fome  time ;  a  piftol,  which  he  carried  in  hi^ 
pocket,  went  off;  and  by  that  fingular  good  fortune,  which 
tver  attended  him,  he  was  taken  up  without  any  confiderable! 
hurl  or  bruife. 

NOTE  [L],  p.  322, 

AFTER  fvionk's  declaration  for  a  free  parliament  on  the 
nth  of  February,  he  coirid  mean  nothing  but  the  king's 
reftoration  :    Yet  it  vvas  long  It  fere  he  would  o])eh  himfelf 
Vol-  Vif;  M  irt  evdia 
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even  to  the  king.  This  declaration  was  within  eight  days 
after  his  arrival  in  London.  Had  he  ever  intended  to  have  fet 
up  for  himft'lf,  he  would  not  furely  have  fo  foon  abandoned  a 
projeA  fo  inviting  :  He  would  h^ve  taken  fome  Heps,  which 
would  have  betrayed  it.  It  could  only  have  been  fome  dif- 
appointment,  fome  fruftrated  attempt,  which  could  have  made 
him  renounce  the  road  of  private  ambition.  But  there  is  not 
the  leaft  fyinptom  of  fuch  intentions.  The  ftory  told  of  Sir 
Anthony  Afnley  Cooper,  by  Mr.  Locke,  has  not  any  appear- 
ance of  truth.  See  lord  Lanfdown's  Vindication,  and  Philips's 
Continuation  of  Baker.  I  fliall  add  to  what  thofe  authors 
have  advanced,  that  cardinal  Mazarine  wiflied  for  the  king's 
j-eftoration  ;  though  he  would  not  have  ventured  much  to  have 
procured  it. 

NOTE  [M],  p.  425, 

THE  articles  were,  that  he  had  advifed  the  king  to 
govern  by  military  power  without  parliaments,  that  he 
liad  affirmed  the  king  to  be  a  papift  or  popiflily  afFedled,  that 
he  had  received  great  fums  of  money  for  procuring  the  Canary 
patent,  and  other  illegal  patents,  that  he  had  advifed  and 
procured  divers  of  his  majefty's  fubjefts  to  be  imprifoned 
^gainft  law,  in  remote  iflands  and  garrifons,  thereby  to 
prevent  their  having  the  benefit  of  the  law,  that  he  had  pro- 
cured the  cuftoms  to  be  farmed  at  under  rates,  that  he  had 
received  great  fums  from  the  Vintners'  company,  for  allowing 
them  to  inhance  the  price  of  wines,  that  he  had  in  a  Ihort 
time  gained  a  greater  eftate  than  could  have  been  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  the  profits  of  his  offices,  that  he  had  introduced  an 
arbitrary  government  into  his  majefty's  plantations,  that  he 
had  rejedled  a  propofal  for  the  prefervation  of  Nevis  and  St. 
Chriftophers,  which  was  the  occafjon  of  great  lofTes  in  thofe 
parts,  that  when  he  was  in  his  majelly's  fervice  bej'ond  fea  he 
JieH  fL  correfpondence  with  Cromwel  and  his  accomplices,  thaS 
I  he 
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he  advifed  the  fale  of  Dunkirk,  that  he  had  unduly  altered  letters 
patent  under  the  king's  feal,  that  he  had  unduly  decided  caufes 
in  council,  which  fhould  have  been  brought  before  chancery, 
that  he  had  iflued  quo  warrantos  againlt  corporations  with  an 
intention  of  fqueezing  money  from  them,  that  he  had  taken 
money  for  pafTing  the  bill  of  fettlenient  in  Ireland,  that  he 
betrayed  the  nation  in  all  foreign  treaties,  and  that  he  was 
ihe  principal  advifer  of  dividing  the  fleet  in  June  i666. 

NOTE  [N],,p.  455. 

THE  abftraft  of  the  report  of  the  Brook-houfe  committee 
(fo  that  committee  was  called;  was  firll  pubiifhed  by 
Mr.  Ralph,  vol,  i.  p.  177.  from  lord  Hailifax's  coUeftions, 
to  which  I  refer.  If  we  perufe  their  apology,  which  we  find 
in  the  fubfequent  page  of  the  fame  author,  wefhallfind,  that 
they  afled  with  fome  malignity  towards  the  king.  They  would 
take  notice  cf  no  ferviccs  performed  before  the  ifl  of  Septem- 
ber 1664.  Cut  all  the  king's  preparations  preceded  that 
date,  and,  t^s  ch|k*celIor  Clarendon  told  the  parliament, 
amounted  to  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ;  and  the  com- 
putation is  very  probable.  This  fum,  therefore,  muft  be 
added.  The  committee  likewife  charged  feven  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  to  the  king  on  account  of  the  winter  and 
fumnier  guards,  faved  during  two  years  and  ten  months  that 
the  war  lailed.  But  this  feems  iniquitous.  For  though  that 
was  an  ufual  burthen  on  the  revenue,  which  was  then  faved; 
would  not  the  diminution  of  the  cuftoms  during  the  war  be  an 
equivalent  to  it  ?  Befides,  near  three  hundred  and  forty 
thoufand  pounds  are  charged  for  prize-money,  which  perhaps 
the  king  thought  he  ought  not  to  account  for,  Thefe  fums 
exceed  the  million  and  a  half. 
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NOTE  [O],  p.  463. 

GCURVILLE  has  faid  in  his  memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  14,  67, 
that  Charles  was  never  fmcere  in  the  triple  alliance: 
and  that,  having  entertained  a  violent  anirabfity  againft  de 
Wit,  he  endeavoured,  by  this  artifice,  to  detach  him  from  the 
French  alliance,  with  a  view  of  afterwards  finding  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fatiate  his  vengeance  upon  him.  This  account, 
-though  very  little  honourable  to  the  king's  memory,  feem« 
probable  from  the  events,  as  well  as  from  the  authority  of  th? 
atithor. 
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